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BOOK VI. 

(C'ONTISVED ) 

CHAPTER VIL i^age 

Proceedings in Parliament relative to the renewal oF the Coni- 
parw’s Charter in 1793 — Sir John Shore succeeds Lord Cornwallis 
as Governor-General — Relations of the English Government to the 
•Nizam and the Mahrattas — Death of Mhadajee Scindia — War be- 
tween the Nizam and Mahrattas — Guarantee of the Treaty of 
Alliance — Death of the Peshwa, and its Effects — Treaty fulfilled by 
Tippoo, and the Hostages restored — State of Oude—Death of the 
Nabob of Oude, and Succession of his Son — The young Nabob de- 
throned by the English on a charge of Spuriousness, and Saadut AH 
made Nabob — Affairs at Madras — Death of Mahomed AH — Lord 
Hobart endeavours to obtain the Transfer of part of the Nabob’s 
Country — Dispute between Lord Hobart and the Supreme Board — 
Capture of the Dutch Settlements 1 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Lord Mornington Governor- General — Agents of Tippoo at the Isle 
of France — Governor-General resolves on immediate War — Import 
of the Circumstances— Opinions in India— Nizam Ali receives more 
English Troops, and dismisses the French — Unfruitful Negotiations 
at Poonah — Progression of Governor-GcncraBs Demands — War be- 
gins — Plan of the Campaign — March of the Army — Siege of Sering- 
apatam— Alarming Situation of the British Army in regard to Food 
|^?Seringapatam taEen, and the Sultan killed — Division and Settle- 
»"cnt of the conquered Country 62 

CHAPTER IX. 

Situation of Oude, as left by Lord Tcignmouth, highly satisfactory 
I the home Authorities — (jrreat Changes meditated by Lord Morn- 
gton — Extirpation of British Subjects, not in the Service of the 
ompany — Apprehended Invasion of the Afghauns — Endeavour to 
)tain the Alliance of Scindia — The Idea abandoned — An Embassy 
\ the King of Persia — Insurrection by Vizir Ali — Reform of his 
lilitary Establishment pressed on the Nabob of Oude — His Reluct- 
ace— He proposes to abdicate in favour of his Son — The Governor- 
reneral presses him to abdicate in favour of the Company — He 
jfuses— Indignation of the Governor-General — He resorts to Coer- 
lon on the Reform, \Vhich meant, the Annihilation, of the Nabob’s 
lilitary Establishment — The business of the Annihilation judiciously 
Brformed— The Vizir alleges the want of Resources for the Main- 
|nance of so great a British Army — From this, tne Governor-Gene- 
[1 i^ifers the Necessity of taking from him the Government of hia 
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/.CouAry-— If the Nabob would not give ub the whole of his 
^ounuy Willingly, such a Pbj;tion of if as Would cover the Expense 
raf the British Army to be taken by Force— This was more than one 
half— The Vizir to be allowed no independent Power even in the' 
rest — The Vizir desires to go on a Pilgrimage — The Hon. H. Wel- 
lesley sent to get from him an appearance of Consent— The Cession 
of the Portion necessary for the Expense of the Army effected— 
A Commission for settling the Country with Mr. H. Wellesley at the 
Head— Governor-General makes a Progress through tlie Country- 
Transactions between him and the Nabob of Oude— Proposition of 
the Bhow Begum— Objections of the Court of Directors to the Ap- 
pointment of Mr. H. Wellesley— Overruled by the Board of Control 
—Government of Furruckabad assumed by the Company— Settlement 
of the ceded Districts — Full Approbation of the home Authorities 

CHAPTER X. 

The Nabob of Surat deposed— The Rajah of 'fanjore deposed — 
The Nabob of Arcot deposed 

CHAPTER XI. 

Two sets of Princes, connected with the English: one, wdiom ' 
they made both the military, and the civil powers of their go- ' 
vernment ; aiiotlier, whom they made resign only the military powers 
— Endeavour to make the Peshwa resign the military part of his 
government— Negotiations for that purpose from 179<S to 1802— Ne- 
gotiations with Dowlut Row Scindia for a similar purpose— The dc- 
pendance of all the Mahratta states expected as the effect of the 
resignation to the Irnglish of the military power of any one of them 
—Negotiation with Scindia ineffectual— War between Scindia and 
Holkar — The Pcshw'a driven from Poona— For the sake of being re- 
stored by English arms, the Peshwa consents to the resignation of 
his military power— A treaty for tluft purpose signed at Bassein— 
The Governor-General expects, that the other Mahratta states will 
not dare to quarrel with the English on account of the treaty of Bas-* 
sein — Scindia assembles his troops, and marches to the vicinity ff 
Boorhanpore— Persevering attempts to make Scindia execute a 
treaty similar to that of Basr-ein — 'fhe Peshwa restored— Probability 
of a war with the Mahratta Princes on aecoimt of the treaty of Bus- 
sein — Junction of the armies of Scindia ami the Rajah of Berar- 
Scindia and the Rajah required by tlie English to quit their present 
menacing position, and rej)Iace their armies at their usual stations — 
Scindia and the Rajah evading compli.ince, the English regard tle'in 
as enemies— Arguments by which the Governor-General end( - 
voured to prove that the line of policy which led to this crisis ^ as 
good — Investigation of those afguments 

chaptf:r XII. 

Objects to which the Operations of the Army in the North wer'^ to ; 
to be directed— Objects to which the Operations of the Army in the I 
South were to be directed— Minor Objects of the War— Gcner?! \ 
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relative t9 h Renewal the Charter, 

that trade was advocated or claimed. Three su(^ 
iPeports were exhibited. They were^ jti the first 
Instance referred to the Committee of the Privy 
fbouncil relating to trade and plantations ; and in the 
proper stage of the business were submitted to the 
[louse of Commons. 

On the J25th of February, Mr. Dundas, in the 
[louse of Commons, made a display of the pecuniary 
itate of the Company. Fortunately for the designs 
which were in agitation, the accounts of receipt and 
iisbursement presented, just at that moment, a 
balance, of a large amount, on the favourable side. 
!Of this circumstance, the greatest possible advantage 
was taken. Every thing which could be effected by 
the confident assertions, so potent in persuasion, of 
inen of influence and power, was done, to captivate 
the general mind with a prospect of Indian prosperity; 
to generate a belief tluit a great fuiuitain, whence a 
perennial stream of wealth would flow upon the 
British nation, was, by the wisdom of its rulers, 
^, 7 'ured to them in India. Ivstimates were formed, 
with all Hire ^irs of accuracy, of rather of model a- 
tion, by whicli it v/as made to appear, tliat the 
surplus, exhibited by tlie accounts of the year imme- 
diately jiassed, v/ould, in future years, rather increase 
^haii diminisli. And with profound solemnity an ap- 

{ U’opriaiion, as if foi’ {lerpetuity, was prof)o.>cd, of a 
arge siiperabounding sum, wliieh wouLl, it was said, 
be amiually received from India, 'ilie eyes of men 
were suceo.sfull} da/zled ; and wlien i>lr. Dundas 
,^Wled out to them, “ Will you stop tlie tide of' so 
fyucli prosperitvy/or untried theories,” those uho 
Knew but little eit .er about the theory or tlie practice 
of the case, that is, Die greater number, were ea>ily 
made to believe, that there \vas a great certainty of 
securing what they were told was tlie actual influx 
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> Suj^s0 surplus R^ehue, 

4^11 they persevered in the present course; a 
*gr<^t danger of losing it, if they allowed themselves 
1793. ' ^ drawn, by delusive prospects, into another. 

The friend of Mr. Dundas, and, as well from in- 
tellect as from office, the advocate of his schemes, Mr. 
Bruce, the historiographer of the Company, says, 
Upon no occasion, perhaps, have men’s minds been 
less prepared for a decision, on a subject of such mag- 
nitude and importance.”' It is, indeed, true, that 
the people were deplorably ignorant of the history 
and management of their East India affairs ; and it 
was, on this account, the more easy to make them 
throw themselves, with blind confidence, upon the 
assertions of men, whose knowledge was presumed 
from their situation and pretensions. 

An annual surplus of 1,239,241/. from the revenues 
and commerce of India, after paying the Company’s 
Indian charges of every description, was assumed. 
Of this magnificent sum, the following distribution 
was to be made. In the first place, as most due, it 
proposed, that 500,000/. should be annually 
appropriated to liquidate the debt of the Company 
contracted in India. But in the next place, it was 
patriotically determined, that 500,000/. should be an- 
nually given to the nation, as a tribute from its 
Indian dominion. With regard to the remainder of 
the grand surplus, it was represented, by the Indian 
minister, as no more than equitable, that the merito- 
rious proprietors of East India stock should not be 
forgotten. He recommended an increase of dividend 
from eight to ten per cent. By this, 100,000/. more 

» Report on the Negotiation between the Honourable East India 
Company and the Public, respecting the Renewal of the Company*! 
excltreive Privilege of Trade, for Twenty Years from March I794. By t 
John Bruce, Esq. M. P., E. R« S. Historiograp^ier to the Honourable 
^East India Company, p. 13. ' ^ 



to be oppropnattd. 

m th6 annual surplus would* be absorbed. A circi|iA- 
nance, which mi^t have excited suspicion, but which 
Ippears to have been perfectly guiltless of any such dis- 
^eeable effect, was this; that, amid all these promises 
of wealth, the Company was in want of pecuniary 
assistance ; and was to receive immediate authority 
for raising what was equivalent to a loan of 2,000,000/. 
It was not indeed to be called a loan. The name wa 
loan, associated with the idea of poverty, was at this 
time to be avoided. The Company were to be empower- 
ed to add 1,000,000/. to their capital stock, which, being 
subscribed, on the faith of a dividend of ten per cent., 
at 200 per cent., produced to the Company’s treasury a 
sum of ^2,000,000/. By this, it was said, the Com- 
ipany’s bond debt in England would be reduced to 
1,500,000/. The dividend upon this new capital 
would exhaust 100,000/. more of the surplus revenue. 
Of the appropriation of the remainder, which, to show 
accuracy, and because even ^small sums are of great 
importance, was carried to the last degree of minute- 
ness, it would here, however, be out of place to render 
any account. v 

' After some affectation of discord between the Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors, Mr. Dundas 
having even pretended in parliament to believe it 
possible that the Company might decline to petition 
for the renewal of their charter on the terms which 
the minister desired to impose, the petition of the 
!Iompany was presented to the House of Commons, 
nd taken into consideration on the 23d of April, 

It was, to some of the opposing members, a source 
>f complaint, when a measure, on which interests of 
0 much importance depended, and about which so 
)rofound an ignorance prevailed, was to be considered 
ind determined, that a committee, to collect and to 
'ommunicate information, had not, as on former oc- 



pi^ceded ihe d^cwlofn for* which a call upon’ 
legislature was now aboiit to be inade. Such a ; 

1109, cotnfinittee, by which ministerial purposes were more 
likely at the present moment to be thwarted than 
served, the ministers represented as altogether unne- 
cessary; because, there was no material circumstance, 
they asserted, relating to India, about which there 
was not sufficient information, in the valuable and 
numeisous documents, which they had communicated 
to the House. 

The speech of Mr. Dundas displayed and recom- 
mended the projected plan. In all the gi'eat and 
leading particulars, the scheme which had been intro- 
duced by Mr. Pitt’s bill of 1784, and better .adapted 
to ministerial or national purposes by the amendments 
or declarations of succeeding acts, remained without 
alteration. 

The powers of the Board of Control, and of the 
Court of Directors, were established on the same 
footing, on which they had been placed by the de- 
claratory act of 1788. The powers of the Governor- 
General and his Council, of whom was composed the 
supreme organ of government in India, with the 
powers of the Governors and Councils at the sub- 
ordinate presidencies, remained as they had been 
. established by the act of 1784, and the amending act 
of 1786. The monopoly of the Eastern trade was 
still secured to the Company. I’he appropriations 
recommended by ]\fr. Dundas, of a supposed surplus 
of revenue, were dressed in the formalities of law. 
The increase of dividend, and the increase of capital, 
were authorized. And the lease of the exclusive pri- 
vileges was renewed for a term of tw enty years. 

Only two alterations were introduced, of sufficient ’ 
importance to require statement and explanation. 

When the bill of Mr. Pitt entered the lists against 



of certain Qon^ssimiers of the India Board, 

fe of Mr* Fo;c, tee ground of pa^ropage wag the 
of contention. On this it was, that, as the 
demerit of the one was toisuffer defeat, the merit of 
the other was to be crowned with victory. On the 
part, therefore, of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and theh*^ 
party, was required, either the reality, or, in place of 
the reality, the affectation, of a sort of horror at the 
enormity of increasing ministerial influence. To 
evade objections from this source ; objections yrhich 
they themselves had raised to such a height of im- 
portance, it was arranged, on the introduction of the 
plan, that no salary should be annexed to the duties 
of the Board of Control. These duties were to be 
executed by Members of His Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil, who had good emoluments, on some other score, 
and so little to do for them, as to be very well paid 
for discharging the duties of the Board of Control 
into the bargain. This make-sliift, unless it be con- 
templated in the light of a trick to amuse the specta- 
tors till their attention relaxed, when paid function- 
aries of the usual sort might be quietly introduced, is 
a species of burlesque on legislation. To attack to 
Dne office a salary whose magnitude is out of all pro 
portion to the duties ; next to create another office 
with ample duties but no salary ; and then to jumble 
both sets of duties, however heterogeneous, into one 
set of hands, exhibits a singular contrast with the 
rule of securing every service by its own appropriate 
reward ; and paying no more for any service, than 
the performance of the service strictly demands. The 
ime was now come, when the same aversion to 
)atronage was not necessary to be displayed. It was 
herefore enacted, that a salary, to be paid by the 
Ilompany; should be annexed to the office of certain 
>f the Commissioners of the India Board ; and that, 
in the appointment of these Commissioners, the circle 



Reasonings of Mr, t^Ms 

Privy Council should no lotf^ be the boun- 
L— dary of His Majesty^s choice. 

1^3. second alteration r^arded the Indian trade. 

As an expedient, for softening the opposition of the 
commercial bodies, it was devised, that the Company 
should afford annually not less than S,000 tons of 
- shipping, in which private individuals might on their 
own account traffic with India, subject to the restric- 
tion of not exporting military stores, or importing^ 
piece goods, and subject also to the restriction ofj 
lodging imports in the Company’s warehouses, and! 
disposing of them at the Company’s sales. 

In adducing motives for the approbation of these 
measures, Mr. Dundas was successful and unsuccess- 
ful : unsuccessful in offering any reasons which caii^ 
now satisfy an enlightened inquirer, but completelj ^ 
successful in offering reasons which satisfied the bulk 
of his auditory. He began with what he knew to i 
be a favourite topic for a British Parliament — the ^ 
wisdom of contempt for theory. On this occasion, 
however, theory was treated by him with unusual 
lenity; for though Mr. Dundas affirmed that th( 
theories to which he was opposed did not hold tiTie inj 
the case for which he had to provide ; he was not| 
very unwilling to allow tliat they held good in al'^ 
other cases. The .propositions, which Mr. Dunda^i 
here vilified by the name of theories, were two"' 
the first. That the business of government, and ih 
business of commerce, cannot, with advantage to thi 
governed, be lodged in the same hands ; the second 
That freedom is the life of commerce, and restrain 
and monopoly its bane. Wliat ai’gument did Mr 
Dundas i)roduce to show that these proposition 
did not hold true in the case of India? Indi 
said he, has hitherto been governed in contempt < 
them : ero'o. they do not hold true in the case ( 



m of hi$ Plan*' 

neatt?' Thought: All Application of tho thinking BObtl 
pvterB to the business of government, they call 
heory; every thing, in short, except mechanical 
fudging in a beaten track. In the present case, 
bought, applying the results of experience, to the 
ircumstances of India, endeavoured to foresee what 
node of government would be attended with the 
lappiest effects : But if ever thought, in consequence 
if this operation, recommends any thing different in 
government from that which actually exists, it is by 
tfr. Dundas and his fellows, to receive the name of 
heory, and to be exploded. ‘‘ AU the good which 
low exists, will you sacrifice it to a theory ? ” When 
bought has accurately weiglied the value of that 
vhich exists, an’d accurately weighed the value of 
hat which may be got by a change ; and, after all 
hat is good and evil on both sides is maturely con- 
lidcred, pronounces deliberately that the secopd value 
s greater than the first ; what is meant by asking, 
vhethcr it is wise to sacrifice so much good to a 
heory ? Is it not asking us whether it is wise to sa- 
crifice the less good to the greater ? In such cases the 
insvver is, That it is wise, to sacrifice so much good 
:o theory. It is only an abuse of language to express 
:he facts in such inappropriate terms. 

Mr. Dundas said, that no two persons agreed, in 
he substitutes which were proposed for the present 
plan. This, \oo, however ridiculous, is a standing 
argument against improvement. Yet it is not the 
question, whether fcAV or many schemes are proposed ; 
but whether any of them is good. It would be a 
strange maxim of government, that, where a great 
end is in view, and men have different opinions about 
the means, in that case all power of choice should be 
extinguished, and things must remain as they are. 

How numerous soever the opinions, it is still the bust- 



Remningt of Mf* Dunda^ 

ness (rf wisdom to inquire what is beat ; and take the 
most effectual measures for carrying it into happy 
execution. It is worthy of particular regard, that 
almost all the general arguments of those who oppose 
the improvement of political institutions, may thus 
be traced up to one assumption ; viz. That the origi- 
nal condition of human beings, the brutal savage 
state, ought never to have been altered : and that all 
those men who have laboured to make human nature 
what it is, ought to be condemned as wicked. 

Among his other arguments, or more properly 
speaking his assertions, Mr. Dundas affirmed, that the 
surplus revenue of India could not be carried to Eng- 
land, which he affectedly called realizing^ but by the 
Company’s trade. There is nothing, it appears from 
experience, too absurd, to pass for an argument in an 
aristocratical assembly. That neither money, nor 
goods could be conveyed from India to England, ex- 
cept by the East India Company, was a proposition i 
which it required no ordinary share of credulity to ' 
digest. Experience, moreover, has proved, what a 
knowledge of the theory of man would have foretold, 
that there would be no surplus revenue to bring. 

Mr. Dundas made use of other assertions. He 
asserted, that free trade would produce colonization ; 
and that colonization would produce the loss of 
India. Unhappily, it is almost impossible to establish 
any considerable number of Europeans in India ; 
because the natives subsist upon so little, that the 
wages of labour are too low to enable Europeans to 
live. If it were possible, nothing would be of so 
much advantage, both to the people of India, and to 
the people of England. 

As a weight to counterbalance the arguments of 
those who pleaded for the separation of the commerce 
from the government of India, and for the dissolution 
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India. Mr. Dundas, it is true, assenea aisu, wiav 
ad been governed well ; but “ governed well, in ^ 
his case, means simply governed^ and nothing more ; 

^ governed,” somehow or other. As to the (juulity 
of the goveniment, besides that it was the gratuitous 
and interested assumption, therefore worth nothing, 
of Mr, Dundas, what is the standard of comparison ? 
India had been governed well, as compared with 
what ? As compared with the highest state of advan- 
tage in which human nature is capable of being 
placed ? This Mr. Dundas himself would not have 
ventured, even in his boldest moments of affirmation, 
to state. As compared with the ancient Mogul go- 
vernment ? Was that the meaning of Mr. Dundas ? 

A mighty boast ! That tlie pride of British legisla- 
tion should produce something not quite so bad as the 
despotism of barbarians. And this, even at that time, 
was a matter of doubt. It is, now, something more. 
If this, however, was the meaning; the logic of the 
ministers and of parliament, the one inventing, the 
other assenting, stood as follows : India, in the hands 
of a civilized people, has been governed, not quite so 
badly, say the ministers ; quite as badly, say other 
persons ; as when it was under the despotism of bar- 
barians : Therefore, it is true, that the union of com- 
merce with government, and the monopoly of trade,, 
are good things in India.” This is a logic by which 
a man may be helped to a great variety of convenient 
conclusions. With Mr. Dundas, the Grand Vizir of 
Constantinople might say, The empire of the Sub- 
lime Port is “ governed well ; ” ergo, janisaries, and 
the bow-string, are excellent in the ^mpire of the 
Sublime Port. The above reasoning Mr. Dundas 
corroborated by an established parliamentary axiom, 
which he often found of unspeakable utility, That all 
change in matters of government is bad. Allow 
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in favour of his Plan, 

of the Company, Mr. Dundas delivered it as his old, 
and, after much time and experience, his present and 
confirmed opinion, that, if the patronage of India 
were added to the other sources of the influence of 
the crown, it would be sufficient to ensure to the 
crown a majority in both houses of parliament,, and 
would destroy the substance of the constitution, 
through the medium of its forms. The patronage 
of India was transferred to the crown. It was the 
express purpose of the declaratory act of 1788, to 
place the government of India fully and completely 
in the hands of the ministers. Is the patronage of 
the Admiralty Board, the patronage of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or that of the Lord Chancellor 
less ministerial patronage, because it is by these func- 
tionaries it is disj)ensed ? Was it possible to give to 
ministers the unlimited power over the government 
of India, and not to give the benefit of the patronage 
'along with it? 

The two great crimes of which the government in 
India had been accused were ; pillage of the natives ; 
and wars of conquest. The present bill, Mr. Dundas 
asserted, would cure these evils. How ? It had two 
expedients for that purpose : The land-tax was now 
fixed : And the Governor-General was responsible to 
parliament. * 

For annexing salaries to the Board of Control, and 
enabling his Majesty to make any body a Commis- 
sioner, little trouble in search of a reason seems to 
have been thought necessary. Without a salary, and 
without a choice of other persons than members of 
the Privy Council, no body, said Mr. Dundas, could 
be got who would keep the office so long, or attend 
to its business so much, as to be capable of taking a 
useful part in its management. Nine years before, 
was this incapable of being foreseen ? But foresight 



fl. is theory. When the CommissioBers of Control were 
first appointed, thei^e were persons who had so much 
salary, and so little to do for it, that they would be 
very well paid for both services, viz. those of the 
Indian Board, and those attached to the salary, 
added together. After an additional salary was got 
for the Indian Commissioners, what wa^ done with 
the surplus salary of those who had too much for the 
services which it was intended to pay ? Was any of 
it taken away ? No. AVhy ? To tliis last question, 
no answer is required; 

By allowing 3,000 tons for private trade in the 
Company’s ships, Mr. Dundas took credit for having 
done something considerable in favour of the manu- 
facturers and merchants. The source' of advantage 
in private trade would be found in the more expe- 
ditious and economical methods to which private in- 
terest would give birth. By subjecting the private 
trader to the delays and expenses of the Company;'^ 
Mr. Dundas cut off the possibility of advantage ; and 
the merchants declined to occupy tlie unprofitable 
channel which he had opened. 

In every one of tlie particular objects which this 
bill pretended to have in view ; the enlargement of 
British commerce; the extinction of debt; and the 
prevention of conquest; its failure, dh experience, 
has proved to be complete. 

It encountered very little opposition till its third 
reading in the lower house. On that occasion it was 
furiously assaulted by Mr. Fox. ^he House of Com- 
mons, he observed, had, in the year 1780, proclaimed 
, their solemn opinion, that, “ tlie influence of the 
Crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” In defiance of this alarming decla- 
ration, in violation of the solemn protestations with 
which the nation were amused, upon the first intro- 



dttctlSn bfthe present system of Indian goverhment,1 
a new lot'Of influence Was avowedly created. This 
was little. The mighty mass of evil existed in the * 
influence which was warehoused for ministerial use 
with the Court of Directors. This was the most 
dangerous patronage at the disposal of the Crown. 
Why? because it was irresponsible. ‘‘ Is it,” said 
Mr. Fox, “ to be placed in the hands of those who 
really have the power over it ? No ! it is to be given 
to their agents and dependents ; whose responsibility, 
from the nature of their situation, it is absurd to 
speak ofr — It has been asserted,” he cried, that 
the patronage of India consists in the appointment 
of a few writers, If there is a man in this House ! 
if there is a man in this country ! if there is one man 
in the British territory in India! who can believe 
this assertion, I wish him joy of his credulity ! I ask 
any man, who is not insane, — in whom, if this^bill 
^lall pass into a law, will the whole of the patronage 
df India be invested ? Will not the Company and their 
Directors be the mere tools of the minister? Who 


appointed Lord Cornwallis? who Sir John Shore? 
The clear effect of the measure is to give to the 
minister all the power, and screen him from all 
responsibility.” ^ 

Mr. Pitt answered ; By complaining, that his op- 
ponent had deferred to tlie last stage the statement 
of his objections ; And by endeavouring to show, that 
the appointment of writers to India, who begin as 
clerks, and rise, by seniority, to places of importance, 
could not gi’eatly increase the influence of ministers, 
even if their power over Directors were as complete 
as the argument of the opposition supposed. This, 
however, was not to deny, that ministers possessed 


‘ Parliamentary Debates, 24tli May, 1793- 
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all the influence created by the patronage of India ; 
a fact which, at this time, Mr. Pitt did not affect to 
179 S. dispute: It was only to assert, that this influence, 
when it was got, was of inconsiderable importance. 
This was to contradict his own arguments against 
the bill of Mr. Fox ; and to recant eVery assertion by 
which he had successfully covered it with odium. 
It was also to contradict the principal argument by 
which Mr. Dundas had defended the propriety of con- 
tinuing the government of India in the hands of a 
commercial company. But it did not subvert the 
truth, that a mass of wealth equivalent to all the 
lucrative offices in India, ready to be employed by 
the Crown, in purchasing the co-operation of those 
who were appointed to check it, would contribute 
largely to convert the checking into a confederate 
body ; and to establish a fatal union of King and par- 
liament upon the ruin of the people. 

The views of the parties who demanded, on this 
occasion, a change in the management of Indian 
affairs, are too nearly the same with the views, which 
have already been discussed, of preceding parties, 
to require any particular examination. I'he mer- 
chants petitioned chiefly for freedom of trade. On 
what grounds of reason, has been, as far as compa- 
tible with the nature of the present undertaking, 
already disclosed. The political change which most 
of the complaining parties appeared to contemplate, 
was the transfer of the details of government from 
the Court of Directors to his Majesty’s ministers. 
On what ground, it appears to me, that the transfer 
of power which has already been made from the 
Court of Directors to his Majesty’s ministers is not 
an improvement, and, by parity of reason,* that any 
further transfer would not be an improvement, has 
been seen in my explanation of .the nature of the 



CKoNieter'^ tki Cmj^an^r'Ottv&mnent. 

in#tnii»eat‘^ goveratneat of ladia, 

was provided, by Mr. in the Board of Control. fn 
To communicate the whole of the impression, made 
upon a mind, which has taken a survey the go- 
vernment of India, by the East India Company, more 
completely through the whole field of its action; 
than was ever taken before, and which has not spared 
to bring forward into the same light the unfavourable 
and the favourable points, it may be necessary to 
state : and this I conceive to be the most convenient 
occasion for stating, That, in regard to intention, 

I know no government, either in past or present 
times, that can be placed equally high with that 
of the East India Company; That I can hardly 
point out an occasion on which the schemes they 
have adopted, and even the particular measures 
they pursued, were not by themselves considered as 
conducive to the welfare of the people whom they 
governed ; That I know no government which has 
on all occasions shown so much of a disposition to 
make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests of 
the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact, 
made so many and such important sacrifices ; That, 
if the East India Company have been so little suc- 
cessful in ameliorating the practical operation of their 
government, it has been owing chiefly to the disad- 
vantage of their situation, distant a voyage of several 
months from the scene of action, and to that impev- 
ect knowledge which was common to them witb 
Jmost all their countrymen ; but that they have 
lever erred so much, as when, distrusting their own 
mowledge, they have followed the directions of men 
Vhom they unhappily thought wiser than themselves, 
fiz. practical Statesmen, and Lawyers ; ’And that, 

^stly, in the highly important point of the servants; 
g subordinate agents of government, there is nothing 
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that of the ill^jhosen instruments of other govern^ 
ments; but have, except in some remarkable 
stances, as that of the loan transactions with the 
Nabob of Arcot, maintained a virtue, which, under 
the temptations of their situation, is . worthy of the 
highest applause. 

For the immediate successor of Lord Cornwallis, 
choice was made of Mr. Shore, a civil servant of the 
Company, whose knowledge of the revenue system 
of India was held in peculiar esteem. Pacific habits, 
and skill in revenue, were possibly regarded as means 
abundantly necessary for realizing those pecuniary 
promises, which had been so loudly and confidently 
made to both the parliament and people of England. 

About the same time that Mr. Shore, dignified for 
his new station with the title of Sir John Shore, 
succeeded to the substantial power of the government 
of Bengal, its nominal sovereign, the Nabob Muba- 
rek ul Dowla died, after a life of thirty-seven years, 
and a reign of twenty-three. He left twelve sons 
and thirteen daughters, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Uzeer ul Dowla, who was solemnly pro- 
claimed at Calcutta on the 28 th of September. 

The first important circumstance which solicited 
the attention of the new Govemor-General, was the 
appearance of an approaching rupture Ijietween two 
(rf the late confederates ; the Nizam, and the Mah^ 
rattas. The views, upon one another, of these two 
states, had undergone no permanent alteration from 
the union to which the desire of sharing in the spoils 
of Tippoo had given a temporary existence. Inter-, 
vening circumstances had nearly matured into act 
their inimical designs. 


thO'Woridi to be compared 

pony, whose servants, as a bo(fy# not^^^^exhfe 
bited a portion of talent which forms a qontirast.with 





treaty of iQUance;. oSeiudve dnd defensivei 
between tfie English, the Nizaniy. and Mahrattas, 
included a mutual guarantee against the common 
object of their hatred and apprehensions, the sove« 
reign of Mysore. This guarantee Lord Cornwallis 
appears to have thought of great importance for 
English security. It follows, that he must have ex* 
pected greater benefit from the co-operation of the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, in case of an attack, than 
mischief from entanglement in the wars to which the 
turbulent politics of these native states would cer* 
tainly give occasion. The mode in which the con- 
tracting parties were to act, in accomplishing the ob- 
jects of the guarantee, was left, in the treaty concluded 
previously to the war, to be settled by subsequent 
regulation. So much had the Governor-General this 
affair of the guarantee at heart, that he endeavoured, 
as soon after the war as possible, to secure it by an 
express treaty devoted to that particular object. It 
was, however, to be an extraordinary treaty; for 
Lord Cornwallis, not being altogether without fore- 
sight of the evils likely to abound from an obligation 
to take a part in the wars which the Nizam and 
Mahrattas might kindle, was for inserting an article, 
by which the allies were not to assist one another, 
except, just when they pleased; or, as he chose to 
express it, until they were convinced that the party 
requiring assistance had justice on his side, and aU 
measures of conciliation had proved fruitless.” ^ 

A draught of a treaty, to this effect, was trans- 
nitted to the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah. The 
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> Letter from Governor-General to the Resident at Poonah, dated rth 
Lugust, 1792. Colonel Wilks says, on this occasion, ** The policy 
f his Mahratta allies was in direct and systematic opposition to every 
king explicit and definite in its connexion with other powers.^' In 
Ms way, it might be supposed, that this was a clause exactly to suit 
hem. ' ' 

c 2 



MbM^As, 

Niiam, though fidly s^iUu that the |!iigfisb 4biie 
gtpod between him imd destnictf^^ waa yet et^ 

> raged to the hope of drawing hls( profit out of the 
eagerness for this treaty which tHI Govemor-General 
displayed. A dispute had already sprung up between 
him and Tippoo Sultan. The Nabob of Kernoul was 
the dependant of the Nizam. On that chief Tippoo 
was urging claims which the Nizam contested. When 
solicited on the subject of the treaty, the Nizam de- 
manded, as the price of his consent, the support of 
the English in the affair with Tippoo. This beha- 
viour, the English, who knew their advantages, 
treated as a crime ; and expressed so much of anger, 
that the Nizam was eager to redeem his offence by 
imlimited complaisance. 

As the power of the Mahrattas was different, so 
was their temper. The Poonah councils were still 
governed by Nana Furnaveze, who now despairing 
of assistance from the English to support him against 
the designs of Scindia, opposed to the importunities 
of the Governor-General, on the subject of his treaty, 
evasion and delay. At last the Mahratta minister 
/ produced a sketch of a treaty of guarantee to which 
he expressed his willingness to accede, but involving 
terms, the acceptance of which, it is probable, he did 
not expect. Among these was an engagement for 
realizing the claims of chout upon the dominions of 
Tippoo. 

The Mahrattas were jealous of the enlarged, and 
growing power of the English. They were impa- 
tient to reap the spoils of the feeble Nizam ; an acqui- 
sition, to which they regarded the connexion of 
that prince with the English as the only obstruction, 
Scindia, whose power had been so greatly increased, 
now exerted a decisive influence on the Mahratta 
councils ; and entertained designs of future grandeur, 



th€ Ntsmit. 

wi^ ^kibh the* hshindahcj, ck rather the exiiltidiice, 
df^fae EhgB^ hi lu^ia was altog^tther incompalJhle* 
Hfe was not soHcilpus to disguise his hatred of th^ 
connexion between them and the Nizam ; or the 
satisfaction with which he regarded the power of 
Tippoo, as a counterpoise to the still more formidable 
power of the English. 

After a negotiation of more than a year, the acices- 
si6n of the Mahrattas to the union so fondly projected 
Lord Cornwallis, was regarded as hopeless. The 
Nifeam, who saw in tiieir aversion to the proposed 
engagements, a design of holding themselves at liberty 
to fell upon him, was kindled to an ardent pursuit of 
the guarantee ; and urged upon the English govern- 
ment the propriety of concluding the treaty singly 
with him ; as it could be no reason, because a third 
party swerved frorn its engagements; that the other 
two should abandon theirs.^ It entered, however, 
into the policy of Sir John Shore, to avoid whatever 
coiild excite the jealousy of the Mahrattas: The 
English government, accordingly, declared its satis- 
faction with the verbal acquiescence of the Nizam ; 
and on the part of the Mahrattas, with a promise, 
incidentally given, that they would act agreeably to 
existing treaties. 

.The Nizam became at last so much impressed with 
the prospect of the dangers around him, that on the 
1st of January, 1794, Sir John Kennaway, the English 
resident at Hyderabad, described him to the Governor- 
General, as prepared to form, with the English, en- 
gagements, which would render them masters of his 
country for ever ; and urged the wisdom of not al- 
lowing so favourable an opportunity to escape.^ 

I Sir John Malcolm thinks this good reasoning, p. 142 . 

* See his dispatch to the Governor-General, dated Hyderabad, )tt 
Malcolm, reporting, and applauding 
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Situation of the fUxojd* 

Spl^yi. The course into which the Mnhrattas had been 
guided, by impulse of the circumstances in which 
they were placed, very highly favoured the extensioil ' 
of their dominion, by gradual encroachments upon 
the slothful and improvident governments of India. 
JInablod, from the nature of their country, .and their 
state of society, to exercise with advantage a conti- 
nual war of depredation against the surrounding 
states, they were often bribed to forbearance, by 
those who could find no other secunty against their 
ravages. The terms of this agreement came at last 
to be fixed, at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to spare. This was 
an opening, at which the stronger party generally 
found the means of introducing whatever was required 
for the final subjugation of the country. The fourth 
part of the revenues was always a disputed sum ; 
and as the Mahrattas endeavoured to make it appear 
to be greater than it really was, the government of 
the country endeavoured to make it less. Nothing 
is ever paid by an Indian government, so long as it 
pan help it; least of all, an odious tribute. The 
Mahratta chout therefore was seldom paid, except 
by the terror of a Mahratta army ; and by conse- 
quence it was almost always in arrear. Under the 


this advice, are worthy of insertion. In this [the dispatch in ques- 
tion] the resident stales his conviction, that the circumstances in which 
the court of Hyderabad was then placed, and the character of those by 
whom it vyas ruled, were such, as gave us an opportunity, which it 
was wise and politic to use, to establish an influence and power in its 
councils, which would enable us to command its future exertions, and 
bepefit from its resource? under any events that could occur.’' Sketch, 
&c. p. 144. The opinion of two such distinguished functionaries of 
the Company, so thoroughly conversant in the politics of India, respect- 
the real import of those engagements, by which the native Princes 
accepted the Company’s troops as the instrument of their defence, is 
jnore instructive as throwing light upon the hypocrisy of preceding, 
jbap lh« plain dealing of subsequent times. 



English Ummrhertt. 

pt^^on t}f security against imposition and delay in 
the receipt of the chout, the Mahrattas as often as *1: 
possilAe^ insisted upon sending their own officers into * 
the cbuntry to collect it. This gave them a power 
of interference in every measure of the government, 
and the support of a body of partisans, who, exer- 
cising the powers of Indian tax-gatherers, were 
masters of the property, and to a great degree of the 
person of every man subject to their exactions. 

The dominions of the Nizam had long sustained 
the Mahratta chout ; and previous to the connexion 
which was formed between the Hyderabad govern- 
ment and Lord Cornwallis, the Mahrattas exercised 
so great an authority in his country, that the minister 
of the Nizam was more attentive to the wishes of 
the Mahrattas than the commands of his master. 

During the necessity of exertion against Tippoo, and 
the union formed for his subjugation, the Mahrattas 
had yielded to a temporary relaxation of their influ- 
ence over the country of the Nizam. But they now 
intended to resume it with improvements ; and a long 
arrear of chout afforded the pretext for interference. 

The English government offered its mediation. 

The ready acceptance of the Nizam was not a 
matter of doubt. The Mahrattas employed evasion ; 
and as soon as they were convinced that the inter- 
position of the Governor-General would certainly 
not be with arms, they treated his mediating propo- 
sitions with frigid indifference. 

A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English 
government, occurred. Tippoo Sultan had an army 
in the field, and either intended, or under terror was 
suspected of intending, a confederacy with the Mah- 
rattas for the subjugation of the Nizam. .The ques- 
tion was, what course it now behoved the English 
Government to pursue. 



^1^ tre*ty,pf tt(e,^ijs 9 iU, H 

2j^VI®»4» was «Bti^ to the ap^taocf) of 
WM Tippoo; and sos Jittle were they 
fRW ihW engagement, by the infidelity of the hlaji»- 
th^t th^y were rather bound to compel them 
tp^ the conditions of a treaty,, pf which thp pajp« 
ti^ii were implied gum-antees. Besides, the Nizam 
hu4 declared, that his accession to the alliance against 
Tippoo watf founded, not upon any confidence which 
he could place in Mahratta, but on that alone which 
h^ reposed in English, faith : Receiving him into the 
ahiauce upon this declaration wagi a virtual pledge, 
that the protection to which he looked from the 
English was not to depend upon that security which 
he expressly rejected : To make it depend upon that 
security, was, therefore, a breach of engagement. At 
' the ime when the Nizam, confiding in the security 
of English protection, took part with the English, 
the value attached to his alliance was such, that it 
ufould have been purchased with eagerness at the 
expanse of an engagement offensive and defensive 
with himself. Would the Nizam, being attacked by 
Tjppoo, have been entitled to assistance from the 
English, if defended by the Mahrattas ? And was his 
tijfeless, when about to be attacked by Tippoo, with 
the Mahrattas conjoined ? Such a disappointment 
m Jhopes on which he had staked the very existence 
of his throne, could ifpt do less than ensure to the 
English the enmity of the Nizam, Nor could the 
English abandon him, without the appearance at once 
of weakness and infidelity ; without descending from 
that high station in which they now over-awed the . 
Princes of India, as well by the terror of their arms, 
BA ^ purity of their faith. 

^ Considerations presented themselves of an opposite 
^ndency. If the co-operation of all the parties in a 



attaiament of its end»BOQi^ 
^ th^ 4^^tion of any one of them rendered the at- 
^tainmtnt gi the end no longer possible, the defection 179^. 
of one dissolved, of course, the obligation of all. 

Again, the treaty of alliance, between the English, 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, bound the parties not 
to assist the enemies of one another. In the case, 
therefore, of a war between any two of the parties, 
the third could not interfere. In such a case, the 
neutrality of the third party was that which the terms 
of the treaty expressly required. If the friendship 
of the Nizam would be lost ; if the opinion which 
prevailed of English power, and of the tenacity of 
English engagements, should endure a slight and 
temporary diminution, war was beyond comparison a 
greater evil. It was impossible for any body to 
suppose, that a war against Tippoo and the Mahrattas 
would be easily sustained. And as the revenue of 
the Company was confessedly unequal to the expen* 
diture of war, a protracted contest was to be regarded 
as pregnant with ruin. Even the destruction of the 
Nizam could not be considered as adding to the dan- 
gers of the English ; since, after subverting that 
power, the Mahrattas and Tippoo were much more 
likely to make war upon one another than to combine 
their arms fot an attack upon the British state. Fi- 
nally, by the act of parliament the Company’s servants 
were clearly prohibited from interfering in the quarrels 
of the native princes, and from taking up arms against 
them, unless to oppose an actual invasion of the British 
provinces. 

By these considerations, the mind of the Governor* 
General was determined ; and he purposed to leave 
the Nizam to his fate. That such a determination 
was contrary to the expectations upon which the 
pJizam was induced to enter into the alliance, 



M^lfl.eatpectfttions which for that purpose he was eiicmij^ 
aged to entertain, there seems no reason to doubt 
1794. The difficulties of the tjOvernor-Generaljimd the dis* 
appointment of the Nizam, were created Iqp th« 
looseness of the treaty. Two obvious cases, the 
authors of that treaty had not been able to foresee i 
First, if one of the three contracting parties were at- 
tacked by Tippoo, and one of the two who in that 
case were bound to assist should decline ; Secondly, 
if one of the three were attacked, and one of the two, 
who ought to assist, histead of assisting should join 
the aggressor. There was nothing in the treaty 
which determined what was to be done by the third 
party in either of those cases. 

If Tippoo had attacked the English, and the Mah* 
rattas had either not assisted, or joined in the attack, 
it may be strongly suspected that the English, in 
that case, would not have held the Nizam released 
from his engagement. 

The opinion has also been urged, and it is not with- 
out probabDity, that, by declaring themselves bound 
to protect the Nizam, the English would not have 
involved themselves in the calamities of war, but 
would have prevented hostilities by the terror of their 
interference.' 

When once the English liave thoroughly imbibed 
the dread of an enemy, Tippoo, or any other ; that 
dread, after the cause of it is weakened, or, peradven- 
ture, wholly removed, continues for a long time to 
warp their policy. In the opinion of the Governor- 
General, great danger still impended over the Com- 
pany by the existence of Tippoo : The Nizam he 
regarded as too weak ; the Mahrattas alone as suffi- 
ciently powerful to yield a counterpoise to that de- 


Thw Dpiaion is given with confidence by Sir John Malcolm. 



Ndhire^ Me JE»^H$h Policy. 

tested sdvereign : His policy, therefore^ Was to retain, BOfllffl 
at some cost, the friendship of the Mahrattas; and 
for this purpose not to gnid^ the sacryice of the 
Nizain. 

He was reUeved from a portion of his difficulties 
by the assurance that, if Tippoo had entertained the 
project of an attack upon the Nizam, it was now Imd 
aside. In the dispute between the Nizam and Mah- 
rattas, the treaty, he thought, created, certainly, no 
obligation to interfere. 

In the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, an obligation 
existed, which cannot fail to be considered as a little 
extraordinary. He seems to say, for it is seldom that 
a rhetorical writer is entirely free from ambiguity, 
that the native powers, by joining the English in any 
war in which they were engaged, established a right, 
which nothing but their own misconduct could ever 
forfeit, to their friendship, and to protection against 
any power to whom by that conduct they might have 
given offence.’ He adduces Lord Cornwallis as a 
party to this speculation ; who, “ in his letter, under 
date the 28th of February, 1790, to the resident at 
Poonah, declared, that the Mahratta state, by acting 
against Tippoo in concert with the British govern- 
ment, became entitled, in reason and equity, to a de- 
fensive alliance against that prince, even though no 
previous engagement existed.” If this proposition 
means any thing real ; and if assistance in war creates 
an obligation to assistance in return, except an obli- 
eation of which the party obliged is alone to judge, 

1 other words an obligation binding him only when 
greeable, that is, no obligation at all ; the receipt of 
ssistance in war is a snare, which carries ruin in its _ 
onsequences, and ought for ever to be shunned, 


.• Sketch, &c. p. 167. 



KUIe tni the Itre^ent innUatei it 

weuW eppeelr th«t Sir Jehft Mtlcolm overlooked; 
The Nizam a»d Mahrattas were about to go td "war 5 
The English had received assistance from both of 
them; The English were therefore bound to lend 
a^sitance to both of them ; that is, to send one body 
it English troops to fight against another. 

Before hostilities commenced between the Subah- 
dar and the Mahrattas, Mahdajee Scindia died. The 
power of this chief, and his acendancy in the Mah-» 
ratta confederacy, had lately been so great, that his 
death was expected to produce considerable changes ; 
and the resident at Poonah thought it probable, that 
the opportunity might be so improved, as to effect an 
a^justnaeut between the Nizam and Mahrattas. The 
Govemor-Genei’al however would not risk offence to 
the Poonah government, by any sort of interference 
more forcible than words ; and the successor of Mah- 
d«^ Scindia, his nephew Doulut Row, soon assembled 
his army from the remotest parts of his dominions^ 
imd obtained an ascendancy at once in the Poonah 
councils, and in the confederacy which was forming 
against the dominions of the Nizam. 

The Nizam was the party in danger, but the first 
in the field. He advanced to Beder, if not with a 
view to actual aggression, at least with a view to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Blahratta go* 
vemment, a considerable time before the movement 
of the Mahratta armies. Early in- March, 1795, the 
l^lvanced corps of the Mahratta army, under the com* 
msnd of Doulut Row Scindia, approached ; and the 
Nizam advanced from Beder to meet him. A general 
action took place. Both armies were thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage. But the women of the Nizam were 
frightened; and under their influence he retreated 



|Mti 4be scene qfiAidadimn^ the He sought BOdiii 

proteotion in the anmU fort of Kur 41 ah, where the 
Mahrattas had the advantage of terminating the war 
without another blow. The fort is completely sur- 
rounded by hillsj except at one particular spot. The 
Mahrattas took possession of this outlet, by which 
they completely shut up the Nizam, and cut him off 
from supplies. After remaining some weeks in this 
miserable situation, he found himself at the mercy of 
his enOmy, and concluded a peace on terms which they 
were pleased to dictate. The particulars of the 
treaty were not fully made known ; but, beside es* 
tablishing all their former claims, the Mahrattas com- 
pelled him to cede to them a country of thirty-five 
lacs revenue, including the celebrated fort of Dbulut- 
abad ; to pay three crores of rupees, one third imme- 
diately, the rest by instalments of twenty-five lacs per 
annum ; and to give up, as a hostage for the perform- 
ance of these conditions, his minister Azeem ul Om- 
rah, whose abilities had for some time been the great 
support of his throne ; who was the zealous friend of 
the English connexion ; and a firm opponent of the 
Mahrattas. 

No part of the conduct of the English had more 
offended the Nizam, than the refusal to permit his 
two battalions of British troops to accompany him to 
the war. As the Mahrattas were the great source 
from which he apprehended danger, an expensive 
force which could not be employed against the Mah- 
rattas was a loss, rather than advantage. He, there- 
fore, shortly after his return to Hyderabad, intimated 
his desire to dispense with the service of the English 
battalions ;• and they marched to the territories of the 
Company. 

The Subahdar of Deccan had never, from the time 
pf Bussy, been without French officers in hisk service. 

8 
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looiTVlJn the ccmfederate war against Tippoo^ he had tird 
battalions of regular infantry, officer^ by Frenchmen, 
1196 * commanded by a gentleman of the name of Ray« 
mond ; who began his military career in India, at an 
early age, in the disastrous campaigns of Lally. At 
first his establishment amounted to no more than 300 
men ; and he hired their arms from a merchant of his 
Own country, at the rate of eight annas ' a month. 
By his services and address, he rapidly increased the 
favour and liberalities of the Subahdar; of which he 
availed himself for the augmentation and equipment 
of his corps. It had received great accessions both to 
its numbers, and appointments, since the peace of 
Seringapatam ; and the English resident reported, 
probably with great exaggeration, that twenty-three 
battalions of this description, with twelve field pieces, 
accompanied the Nizam in his campaign against the 
Mahrattas. 18, ^^9 

After the return of that Prince to his capital, he 
ordered new levies of this corps ; and assigned a por* 
tion of territory for its regular payment. The ex- 
postulations of the British resident, and his intima- 
tions that so much encouragement of the French 
portended serious changes in his relations with the 
English, were but little regarded. 

A part of this corps was sent to occupy the dis- 
tricts of Kurpah, and Cummum. These districts lay 
upon the frontier of the Company’s possessions ; and 
the Govenior-General took the alarm. “ The measure 
itself,” he remarked,^ “ had a suspicious not to say 
criminal appearance and he directed ‘‘ the strongest 
representations to be made, to induce the Nizam to 
recall the detachment of Monsieur Raymond.” In 
case of refusal, the resident was even instructed to 




* In his Minute, 16th June, 
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wjth^the inarch of a bodj- of English 
troops to ias frontier. The apprehensions of the 
English government were increased by some French 
officers, prisoners at Madras, ^ho were detected in a 
project of escape, and suspected of a design to join 
M. Raymond. 

AVhethR* the Nizam could have been led on to 
risk the displeasure of the English, or whether the 
knowledge of his defenceless condition would som 
have brought him back to court their support, suffi- 
cient time was not afforded to try. On the 28 th of 
June, his eldest son Ali Jah fled from the capital, and 
placed himself in open rebellion; when his fears 
were so vehemently excited, that be applied him- 
self with the utmost eagerness to recover the friend- 
ship of the English. He agreed to the recall of 
Raymond’s corps from the district of Kurpah ; and 
warmly solicited the return of the subsidiary force. 
The battalions were ordered to join him with the 
greatest possible expedition; but before they were 
able to arrive, an action had taken place, in which 
Ali Jah was made prisoner. He did not long sur- 
vive his captivity. The Nizam, however, enjoyed 
but a few months tranquillity, when another member 
of his family revolted, at the head of a large body of 
troops. In quelling this rebellion, and recovering the 
fort of Rachore, which the insurgents had occupied, 
the English battalions had an opportunity of ren- 
dering conspicuous service. 

The Nizam, though brought again to a sufficient 
ense of his dependance upon the English, could not 
lelp reflecting that from them he had nothing to ex- 
pect in seeking the means of his defence against that 
psatiate neighbour, whont^othing less than his ruin 
^ould content; nor could he forbear turning with 
prticular favour to that body of his troops, on whom, 
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k>OiKVl.iii contending widi the Mahra<ta> ik prandpid de^ 
Ca^.7, pepjance mt»t rest. The value of M. R^nioTid*s 
1795, corps had risen in his estimation by the activity 
which it had displayed in the reduction of Ali Jah. 
Its numbers and appointments were increased ; ad- 
ditional lands for its support were assigned to its 
commander; and arsenals and foundaridr were es- 
tablished for its equipment. The abilities of M. 
Raymond qualified him to improve the favourable 
sentiments of his Prince ; the discipline and equip* 
ment of his corps were carried to the highest per- 
fection, of which his circumstances would admit; 
and his connexions with the principal officers of the 
government were industriously cultivated and en- 
larged. He was not anxious to avoid those little 
displays, by which the fears and hatred of the Eng- 
were most likely to be inflamed. The colours of the 
French republic were borne by his battalions; and 
the cap of liberty was engraved on their buttons. 
While a detachment of this corps was stationed on 
the frontier of the Company’s territories, a partial 
mutiny was raised in a battalion of Madras sepoys. 
It was ascribed, of course, to the intrigues of the 
French abominable officers. Whether this was, or 
was not the* fact ; two native commissioned officers, 
with a number of men, went over to the French. 

It was by no means without jealousy and appre- 
hension, that the English government beheld the 
progress of a French interest in the councils of the 
Nizam. That Prince declared his readiness to dis- 
miss the rival corps, provided the English subsidiary 
force was so increased, and its service so regulated, as 
to render it available fm* his defence. This, however, 
the desire of standing fair with the Mahrattas dis- 
suaded, and a succedaneum was devised; It was 
thought expedient to encourage the entrance of Eng- 
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lish adventurers into the aenrice of the Nizam, who book?| 
mighi term a rival corps to counterbalance the 
French. But the English were less qualified than ""^7^ 
the! French for this species of adventure; there was no 
man to be found whose abilities and address could 
balance those of M. Raymond ; and this project to- 
tally failed. 

An event in the mean time occurred, which ma- 
terially affected the politics of this part of India. 

On the 27th of October, 1795, happened the death 
of the young Peshwa, Madhoo Row ; and introduced 
the most serious divisions among the Mahratta chiefs. 

Nanah Furnavese desired to place upon the vacant 
throne an infant whom he could use as a tooL 
Bajee Row, undoubted heir, the son of Ragoba, was 
supported by the influence of Scindia. In these cir- 
cumstances, Nanah Furnavese was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of the Nizam. 

He released Azeem ul Omrah; opened a negotiation 
with that minister on behalf of his master ; and con- 
cluded a treaty by which all the cessions extorted at 
Rurdlah were resigned. In the mean time, Scindia 
hastened to Poonah with an army which his rival 
was unable to oppose ; and B&jce Ro\v was placed 
upon the musnud of Poona. The treaty with the 
minister of the Nizam was of course annulled ; but a 
new one was concluded, by which the Nizam was re- 
quired to make good only one-fourth of the cessions 
and payments which had been fixed by the conven- 
tion of Kurdlah. 

The intercourse with Tippoo, during the adminis- 
tration of Sir .Tohn Shore, was bounded by the exe- 
cution of the treaty of Seringapatam. When the 
sons of Tippoo were restored,* the officer who con- 
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VI. duct^ thehi wai empowered to make overtures to- 
wards a more* amicable connection, provided a fa- 
1705, vourable disposition appeared on the part of the 
Sultan. But the pride of that Prince was too much 
wounded to consort with friendship; and on this oc- 
casion, the tyrant, as the English called him, dis- 
dained to practise hypocrisy. He received the officer 
with frigid civility. 

Though Lord Cornwallis, upon taking the reins of 
the Company’s government, had agreed with the 
Nabob of Oude, that the government of his country 
should be divided into two parts, of which the one, 
namely, the business of defence, and all transaction 
with foreign states, should belong to the Company, 
and the other, namely, the internal administration, 
including the collection of the revenue, the coercion 
of the people, and the distribution of justice, shoidd, 

. without interference or control, belong to himself; 
the English rulers had, nevertheless, observed the 
extraordinary vices of his government with great 
solicitude, as leading necessarily to that desolation of 
the country, with which the payment of the Com- 
pany’s subsidy would soon be incompatible. On the 
visit of Lord Cornwallis to Lucknow, in the first 
year of his administration, I cannot,” he said, ex- 
press how much I was concerned, during my short 
residence at the capital of the Vizir, and my progress 
through his dominions, to be witness of the disordered 
state of his finances and government, and !of the de- 
solated appearance of the country.” ^ The Directors, 


’•Letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated, “ On the Canges, l 6 th Nov 
1787 i* Papers relating to India, printed by the House of Commons in 
1806 , No. 2 . p. 4. In the same letter his Lordship says, the Nabob, 
" urged, as apologies — that whilst he was not certain of the extent of 
our demands upon him, he had no real interest in being economical 
in his expenses; and that while we interfered in the internal manage* 



witti an extraordinary cand<^r, dedaredrthat thenoOK;^ 
vices of the native government were not ‘the only ^”^*^*^* 
cause of this desolation; that for a great part of it 1795. 
the vices of their own administration were justly aCr 
countable. “ Under a system/’ they say, ‘‘ defective 
in almost every part of it, and the abuses which arose 
out of that system, the present unfortunate state of 
the country may, in our opinion, be fairly attributed 
to a combination of causes. Among these is a claim, 
which is now very wisely relinquished, of light of 
pre-emptions, and of exemptions from duties, in the 
province of Oude ; made, and exercised, by con- 
tractors employed in providing the investment ; and 
which, in the opinion of Lord Cornwallis, has essen- 
tially contributed to its ruin. The immense drain of 
specie from that country of late years, amounting, 
from February 1794, to September 1783, to the 
enormous sum of two crores and thirty-nine lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of what may have been sent down 
to Calcutta to answer the bills drawn for the pay- 
ment of the troops, and on private account, stands 
foremost, in our opinion, among the causes that have 
operated so much to its prejudice.” ^ Though the Di- 
rectors saw but imperfectly the mode in which con- 
nexion with their government had been ruinous to 
Oude, they had the merit of tracing, in a general 
way, the relation between cause and effect.^ 

In the year 1792 died Hyder Beg Khan, the mi- 
nister. As the Nabob was a cipher in the hands of 
his minister, and the minister was a mere instrument 


' mem of his affairs, his own authority, and that of his ministers, were 
despised by his own subjects.’^ 

> Political Letter to Gov.-Gen. 8th April, 1789; printed papers, at . 
supra, p. 5. 

^ The mystery is explained in a subsequent page. 
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feo^ VI.in tlie haiids pf the ^iithpany, this was art eti'ent 
which deeply irtterested the Company’s government. 

I> 795 . The Nabob appointed a j)erson of the name of 
Hossein Reza Khart, who had enjoyed the principar 
share of his confidence even in the time of the de- 
ceased minister, to execute provisionally the duties of* 
the vacant office. As this person, however, was but 
little acquainted with the business of revenue. Raja 
Tickait Roy, to whom that business Nvas confided 
under Hydcr Beg, was placed at the head of the 
financial department. The final election remained 
till the pleasure of the Governor-General should Ijc 
known ; who, satisfied of the inclination of both the 
men to rely upon the English government, and not 
acquainted with any persons who were better qua- 
lified, signified his approbation of the choice of the 
Nabob ; and, on condition of their good behaviour, 
gave to the new^ ministers assurance of his support. 
The influence of the new ministers was still less able, 
than that of their predecessor, to limit either the ex- 
penses of the Vizir, or the ruinous exactions upon the 
people, which these expenses, the English sul)sidy, and 
the extortions of the tax-gatherers, imposed. In the 
. month of January, 1793, Eord Cornwallis thouglitit 
necessary to wu’ite to the Vizir a solemn letter of ex- 
postulation and advice. “ On my return,” said he 
“ from the war in the Deccan, I had the mortification 
to find, that, after a period of five years, the evih 
which prevailed at the beginning of that time had in- 
creased ; that your finances had fallen into a worse 
state by an enormous accumulated debt; that the 
same oppressions continue to be exercised by rapa- 
cious and overgrown aumils towards the ryots ; and 
that not only the subjects and merchants of your own 
dominions, but those residing under the Company’s 



^ proceed 

j^rotection, suffei^sd many exactions contrary to the BOOK ^ 
commercial treaty, from the custom-house officers, ^g^^* *^* 
fiHjm iiemindars, aumils, and others.” ' 25795^ 

^ The Governor-General then proceeded to pen ad- 
vices, which, though they were lost upon a sensual 
and profligate prince, will not be lost upon the 
|)eople of England. “ As in a state,” said he the 
evils that are practised, by the lower class of men, 
are to be attributed to the example held out to them 
by their superiors, and to their connivance, or to their 
weak government ; so am I obliged to represent, that 
all the oppressions and extortions committed by the 
aumils on the peasantry, take their source in the 
connivance and irregularities of the administration 
of liUcknow.” 

His meaning, as he himself explains it, is. That 
an expensive government is, by the very nature of 
things, an unjust and oppressive goveniment; and 
that expense, when it proceeds to a certain pitch, is 
the’eause, not of misery alone, but of ruin and deso- 
lation. ‘‘ Though the Company’s subsidy,” said he, 

“ is at present paid up with regularity, yet I cannot 
risk my reputation, nor neglect my duty, by remain- 
ing a silent spectator of evils which will, in the end, 

^and perhaps that end is not very remote, rcnder 
abortive even your Excellency’s earnest desire that 
the subsidy should be punctually paid. Thus, I 
recommend economy in your own household disburse- 
ments, as the fii’st measure, whence all other correc- 
tions are to take place. — I do not neglect the dignity 
of your station : nor am I actuated by views for the 
Company’s subsidy only. Your dignity does not 
flow from a slendid retinue ; and unnecessary estab- 
lishment of household servants, elephants, sumptuous 
ceremonies, and other circumstances of similar na- 
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IKMMIVl. ture: But from a jiist ' And wis6 6driunistra^ of 
7« government and finances.” ‘ ♦ 

1795. before the departure of Lord Cifrnwallis, the 

new ministers repaired to Calcutta ; in order more 
fully to explain the deplorable state in which the 
government and population of the country were 
placed, and to pray for counsel and support in con- 
ducting the affaiT’s of a prodigal government and an 
impoverished pe >ple. The Govoriior-General, before 
leaving India, addressed to the Vizir another letter, 
of groat length, from Madras. In this he repeats, 
that the effects of an expensive government are two. 
First, the oppression and misery of the people ; and 
secondly, the fall of the government itself. “ It is 
well known,” says he, “ not only throughout Hin- 
dustan, but to all Europe, that the revenues of your 
Excellency’s dominions are diminished beyond all 
conjecture. — Does not this consideration alarm your 
Excellency ? — Can any thing but ruin result from 
such circumstances ? — Are not these facts a decisive 
proof of tyranny, extortion, and mismanagement, in 
the aumils? — And, what must be the situation of the 
ryots who arc placed under such people ? — But your 
Excellency knows, that the prayers of the oppressed 
are attended to by the Almighty; and often call 
down his vengeance upon their oppressors. — History 
confirms the observation, by exhibiting innumerable 
examples of monarchies overturned, and families 
effaced from the earth, by a violation of justice in 
the sovereign, or neglect in him to enforce its laws.” 

He continues ; “ The evils f owing from this source 
would have been less felt, if, in proportion as the 


' Letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Vizir, dated 29th Jan. I793j 
printed papers, ut supra, p, 11—18. 
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rev.q^jgs 4eclin^^ a*fliinipution of expei^s had taken book^ 
jjace. But profusion, in fact, was the cause of the 
first' evil : |md the continuance of it increased its 
magnitude.” 

He adjis, “All the world concurs in encomiums 
upon the dignity and splendour which adorned tho 
court of your illustrious father; but his splendour 
did not arise from the gaudiness of equipage, from 
frivolous dissipation, or from profuse expenditure. 

He well knew, that the best ornament of sovereignty 
is justice ; that due economy is the source of order 
and dignity : that the true splendour of a court is 
derived from equity and wisdom.” 

“ If,” says he, “ the information which I have re- 
ceived of the state of the country be true, the dis- 
orders exceed all bounds, and all description. The 
consequence is, that the revenues are collected, with- 
out system, by force of arms ; that the aumils (reve- 
nue agents) are left to plunder uncontrouled ; and 
the ryots have no security from oppression, nor means 
of redress for injustice exercised upon them.” ^ 

In May, 1794, Sir John Shore, in his letter to the 
Resident at Lucknow, said ; “ It has long been my 
anxious wish, no less than that of my predecessor, 
the Marquis Cornwallis, to prevail upon the Nabob 
Vizir to arrange the internal administration of his 
country, and establish it upon principles calculated 
to promote the happiness of his subjects and the per- 
manency of his own authority. I cannot, therefore, 
observe, without regret, that his Excellency does not 
appear to have adopted any measures for this pur- 
pose, in consequence of the letter addressed to him 
by Marquis Cornwallis from Madras, and which I 
delivered to his ministers in Calcutta, with the most 


Printed Papers, ut supra, p. l6, 17, 19. 



serious re^ontttendation to them' tu ujse their utmost 
exertions in ^ving effect td the advice and represen- 
17^. tations of hfa Lordship/’ ^ ♦ 

Fyzoollah Khan, the Rohilla chief, to whom the 
district of ftampore had been preserved, at the time 
when the rest of his nation were extertninated from 
the country to which they had given their name, 
died, at an advanced age, in 1794, leaving the coun- 
try over which he had ruled, in a high state of culti- 
vation and prosperity. The succession went to 
Mahomed Ali, his eldest son, who was duly con- 
firnaed by the Vizir, and acknowledged by the prin- 
cipal Rohilla chiefs. His younger brother Gholauni 
Mahomed, an ambitious man, contrived in a little 
time to get him into his power; when he put him to 
death ; and sent a large present to the Vizir, u ith a 
promise of augmented tribute, if he were confirmed 
in the government of Rampore. Thougli the mur- 
dered Prince left a son, in a state of nonage, the 
Vizir was by no means disinclined to the proposition 
of Ghplaum Mahomed. It was, however? a proceed- 
ing of too much importance to be concluded without 
the permission of the Britisli government; and that 
was refused. The Britisli troops, under Sir Robert 
Abercromby, joined by such forces as the Vizir could 
afford, were ordered to march against the usurper, 
and treat him as a rebel. It was the purpose of the 
Governor-General, to wrest the country entirely from 
the family of Fyzoollah Klian, notwithstanding the 
rights of the son of Mahomed Ali, guaranteed by 
the British government;' and notwithstanding the 
rights of the people of the country, happy under the 
frugal government of the Roliilla chief, menaced with 


• Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 14 . 

^ Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History of India, p. 1P.5, 
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misery and ruin under Ihe exactions of the Vizir, tonoos^l^i 
which, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, 
the British ruler was about to condemn them. The 179a. 
rapidity of Sir Robert Abercromby anticipated the 
arrival of the instructions which were forwarded to 
this effect. A battle was fought at Bittawrah ; in 
which, after making a partial impression upon the 
British line, the Rohillas were defeated. Negotiation 
followed, and an arrangement was made. The trea- 
sures of the late prince, Fyzoollah Khan, were given 
up to the Vizir. And a jaghire, often lacs of reve- 
nue, under the express guarantee of the English 
government, was granted to Asoph Jah, the son of 
Mahomed Ali.^ 

The retrograde movement was uninterrupted in 
the Nabob’s affairs. “ The exigencies of his govern- 
ment,” as we are informed by the Directors, “ were 
supplied by loans, on terms increasing in proportion 
to the sums demanded, and the discharge of one 
debt was effected, not from the revenue, but by con- 
tracting another of an increasing interest.” The . 
ministers Hussein Reza Khan, and Rajah Tickait 
Roy, had become odious to him, by oj)posing ob- 
structions to his will : and he accused them of the 
embarrassments which had grown upon him during 
their administration. His desire was to make Rajah 
Jao Loll his minister ; who liad been one of his inti- 
mates for several years, and professed absolute sub- 
serviency. The aversion of the English government 
to tliis minion was not unknown. The Nabob there- 
fore was advised, to assume the appearance of acting 
as his own minister ; while the business and power, 
in reality, passed into the hands of Jao Loll. 

’ Collection of Treaties and Engagements, with the Native Princes 
and States of Asia, &c. printed for the East India Company in 1812, 
p. 150— iGl. 
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. .The EnglJ^h troops^ in the cpimtqr ©f 

the Vizir, were always Instead of 

thp single brigade, which lutings had pronounced 
suflScient, even the two brigades, for which Lord 
Cornw^s had made provision, in the subsidy of 
fifty lacs, were now exceeded. In their dispatch of 
the 22i of April, 1796, the Directors commanded the 
two regiments of native cavalry, serving under the 
Presidency of Bengal, to be augmented to four ; and, 
“ in order to relieve the Company from a consi- 
derable part of the expense, they directed that 
every possible effort should be made to induce the 
Vizir to disband his own useless cavalry, and to 
apply a part of the sums expended in their support to 
defraying a part of the charges which the Company 
incurred by the proposed augmentation.’" ^ With 
this proposition, the Vizir, at first, would by no 
means comply. And in IMarch, 1797, Hie Governor- 
General paid a visit to Lucknow, for the “ two 
avowed objects,” as he himself expressed it, “ of in- 
ducing the Vizir to establish a reform in his adminis- 
tration, and to pay part of the new cavalry establish- 
ment, which he had already peremptorily refused.” 
The influence of the British ruler w'as not entirely 
without success ; an agreement was obtained from 
the wretched Vizir to add to his former subsidy the 
expense of one European and one native regiment 
of English cavalry, provided the annual amount 
should not exceed five and a half lacs of rupees ; and 
Tuffeizel Hussein Khan, a man in whose probity 
and talents the Governor-General placed great reli- 
ance, was appointed minister. 

Only a few months elapsed, when, after a short 
illness, the Vizir expired. The eldest of his brothers 
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Wfis Saadut Ali* who, in fear of intrigues, had been 
compelled to residfe on a pension at Benares. To the 
successioiiiSf Mirza Ali, the eldest son of Asoph nl 
Dowlah, Saadut Ali offered objections, asserting that 
neither he, nor any other of the reputed children of 
the late Vizir, was really his offspring : And he urged 
his own pretensions to the vacant throne. The arbi- 
ter in this great dispute was the Governor-General. 

The acknowledgement of the late Vizir, who had 
treated Mirza Ali as his son and successor ; the un- 
doubted principle of the Moslem law, which renders 
that acknowledgement a valid title ; the acquiescence 
of the Begums, the wife and mother of Asoph iil 
Dowlah; the concurrence of the capital; and the 
danger of admitting reports on the filiation of princes 
to decide the question of their succession, swayed the 
mind of the Governor-General ; and Mirza Ali, com- 
monly known by the name of Vizir Ali, was placed 
on the musnud, and recognized by the English go- 
vernment as Nabob of Oude. 

The young sovereign had not long enjoyed his 
power and dignity, when complaints were received 
by the Governor-General, both respecting his title, 
and respecting his conduct. The situation of affairs 
appeared to require the presence of the English ruler; 
and he began his journey to Lucknow. Upon his 
arrival, he found a scene of intrigue of extraordinary 
activity, and extraordinary complication. The elder 
Begum, having interfered with the conduct of the 
Nabob, had been urged to return to Fyzabad ; and 
animosity succeeded to friendship. Almas Ali Khan, 
who had been an object of distrust to the British go- 
vernment for many years, and forced to keep aloof 
from public affairs, had so successfully employed his 
leisure, in carrying on the business of renter, that a 
great proportion of the country was now placed in his 



Virtue about (he 

I^Vi; hands ; and he was )the most powerful individual in 
the state. Upon her quarrel with the Nabob, the 
lv 707 , ®®guin had resigned herself to the coudfcls of this 
man; who advised an a[)parent reconciliation with 
the Nabob. ‘‘ On my arrival at Lucknow,’^ says 
the Governor-General, “ the confederacy between the 
Nabob and Begum 'appeared indissoluble, and it was 
the opinion of the minister that they could not be 
disunited. The priucij)al adviser of the Begum was 
Almas, either directly, or through (her principal 
eunuch) Jewahur Ali Khan. And Hossein Reza 
Khan, and Tickait Roy, ranged under their ])anners. 
With the Nabob, his father-in-law Sherf Ali Khan 
was supposed to liave the most influence. — The object 
of all parties was to opj)()se the English influence.” 

Presently the views of the actors began to disclose 
themselves. And a malady which attacked the Nabob, 
the measles, or small-pox, shortly after the arrival of 
the Governor-General, afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity for intrigue. — “ I confess,” says the (jovernor- 
General, without reserve, that 1 never w as involved 
in a scene of more perplexity and-.profligacy.’' 

“ On the 29tl) of December,” (I still use the lan- 
guage of tlie Governor-General’s report,) Almas, 
who has most sedulously studied appearances, waited 
on^tbe minister, and entered into conferences with 
him which lasted several days. He began with strong 
complaints of the conduct of Vizir Ali, whom he de- 
signated by a most opproI)rious term. He spoke of 
liim as spuj’ious and profligate ; as a man who would 
ruin the country by liis vices and profusion. He 
mentioned tlic earnest wish of the Begum and liim- 
self, that he should l)c deposed, and some one of the 
sons of Suja ud Dova lali he placed on the musnud, 
excluding all the sons of Asoph ul Dowlah, gs spu- 
rious.” The same rej)rcsentations were succcssivelv 
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repeated t6 the Gdteruor-Gteneral, and to the Cover- 
nor-General in company with the Comm^rider-in- 
Chief. Mii^a Jungly, a brother of the late Nabob, 
younger tteln Saadut Ali, was the person whom the 
Begum and Almas combined in recommending. And 
" a lai^e pecuniary sacrifice,” says the Governor- 
General, was promised, as a compensation for my 
acquiescence;” — “ Almas,” he continues, “ acts in the 
name of the Begum ; and while he pretends to dis- 
avow, on her part, all wish to interfere in the admi- 
nistration, his propositions to me were directly calcu- 
lated to place it in her power.” 

Great industry and skill had I)een employed in 
prepossessing the mind of the Governor-General with 
the most unfavourable opinion of tlie young Nabob, 
as a man between whose character, and the interests 
of the English, an irreconcileable contrariety was 
placed. He was represented as extremely profuse in 
his expenditure, and therefore likely to absorb the 
funds from which annual payments to the English 
might proceed ; as of a violent, ungovernable will, 
and therefore unlikely to l>e obedient to the English ; 
and finally, as altogether averse to the English, and 
likely to use his utmost endeavours to free himself 
from their yoke. 

The belief of these representations, communicated 
to the Governor-General, a{)pears to have decided the 
question. It prepared his mind for annexing weight 
to any evidence which might be preferred of the spu- 
riousness of the man w horn he wished not to reign. 

It was no objection to the legitimacy of the Nabob, 
that he was not tlie son of the Begum, who had no 
child ; that he was the son of a female, menially em- 
ployed in the zenana. He Was acknowledged by 
Asoph ul Dowlah as his son, and, according to the 
law of the Moslems, that was enough. Tehzeen Ali 
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^^VLKban, however, a confidential eunuch of the iMe 
Vizir, told the following story ; That the mother of 
1797. ® husband of her own rank ; was never 

confined to the zenana, but quitted it daily, as is cus- 
tomary with, menials of the^ same description, and 
went to her husband’s house ; that Vizir Ali was not 
the son of the Nabob, but purchased of his mother 
for 500 rupees after his birth ; that it was customary 
for the Nabob, having no progeny, to purchase women 
who were pregnant, and bring up their children as 
his own ; and that this was the origin of all the chil- 
dren who were now regarded as the offspring of 
Asoph ul Dowlah.^ 

In this statement, the only point of real importance 
was, whether Asoph ul Dowlah was, or thought that 
he was, the father of the child produced by the 
mother of Vizir Ali. Tehzeen Ali Khan said, that 
he was not, and did not Jcnow of her pregnancy till 
after the birth of the child. And upon this story, 
told privately to the Governor-General by Tehzeen, 
who complained of having been treated with injustice 
by the Nabob, and who might have been suborned 
by his enemies ; told without confrontation with the 
public, without confrontation with the Nabob, with- 
out cross examination, without counter evidence, 
without hearing any thing the party affected might 
have to adduce in his behalf, without pushing the in- 
quiry by examination of other persons to whom the 
secrets of the zenana might be known, and corrobor- 
ated only by what he was told was the public opinion, 
did the Governor-General declare, that a man whom 
he had acknowledged as Nabob of Oude, and who 
succeeded to the throne with the apparent concur- 


1 Minute of Sir John Shore, detailing the measures which led to the 
deposition of Vizir Ali, &c. printed papers, ut supra, No. 1. p. 1, 
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reace of all ranker except the single rpice of Saadut BOdKte 
Ali, was not the son of the late Vizir, and ought to be 
displaced from the throne. 

It is impossible, to read the account of this transac- 
tion, drawn up by the Governor-General, and not to 
be impressed with a conviction of his sincerity, and 
his desire to do justice. But it is easy also to perceive 
how much his understanding was bewildered; and 
impossible not to confess that he decided against the 
unfortunate Nabob the great question of a kingdom, 
upon evidence upon which a court of English law 
would not have decided against him a question of a 
few pounds.” ^ 

When the resolution of deposing Vizir Ali was 
taken, the choice of a successor was easily made. 

Saadut Ali was the eldest surviving son of Suja 
Dowlah ; and would not, as Mirza Jungly, become a 
tool in the hands of the Begum and Almas. When 
the treaty proposed by the Governor-General was 
communicated to Saadut Ali, it was not the time to 
dispute about terms. He gave his consent to every 
particular. He then proceeded to Cawnpore ; from 
which he was escorted by a large body of European 
troops to Lucknow. The military force of the 
country was almost wholly English. The Nabob 
was, therefore, completely helpless ; and Saadut Ali 


* The tale of Tehzeen, said the Governor-General, concorded with 
public opinion. But what knew the Governor-General about the 
public opinion of Oude, except what he was told ? And what was he 
told except by a few individuals who surrounded him; and who con- 
curred, for their own purposes, in wishing Vizir Ali to be deposed ? The 
utmost that can be said for the tale of Tehzeen is, that it is not in itself 
incredible, or, perhaps improbable. But that was not the question. 
The only question was, whether there was or was not evidence to estab- 
lish the allegations. Undoubtedly his private conversation with the 
Governor-General, aided by what a few individuals lold the Governor- 
General about public opinion — was not evidence sufficient to vest alle- 
gations with the character of facts. 

3 
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VI. was proclaimed, without opposition, on the'21st O: 

^ January, 1798. 

The terms, to which he had at first assented, wen 
somewhat modified after he came to the throne. Il 
was finally established, that the annual subsidy shoulc 
be raised to seventy-six lacs of rupees, and that the 
fort of Allahabad should be made over to the English 
It was also arranged, that the regular amount of the 
English forces stationed in Oude should be 10,()0C 
men, including all descriptions ; that, if at any time 
the amount should exceed 13,000 men, the expense 
of all the troops above that number should be de- 
frayed by the Nabob ; if it should •fall below 8000, a 
proportional deduction should be made. The Nabob 
further agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the 
English, as compensation money, for the expense of 
placing him on the musnud ; and without their con- 
sent, to hold no communication with any foreign 
state, to employ no Europeans in his service ; and not 
to permit any to settle in his dominions. Finally, he 
agreed to allow a lac and a half of rui)ecs as an an- 
nual ^pension to the deposed Vizir Ali, who was re- 
moved to Benares ; and to afford a suitable main- 
tenance to the rest of the reputed children of his 
brother, the deceased Nabob. ^ 

The transaction had one attractive feature ; that of 
gain to the Company : And it received the most cor- 
dial approbation of the powers, ministerial, and direc- 
torial, at home. The political letter to Bengal, dated 
15th May, 1799, after a full commentary upon the 
proceedings, thus declares: Having taken this 

general view of the subject, with a minute attention, 
however, to all the papers and proceedings, we arc, 


• Printed Papers, ut supra, p. IQ-— 22 .— Collection of Treaties, ut 
supra, p. 177. 
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Upon the whdle, decidedly of opiiiioB, tflat the tete 
Governor-Greneral, Lord Teignmouth, in a ihost iar- 
duous rituation, and under circumstances of much 
delicacy and embarrassment, conducted himself with 
great temper, impartiality, ability, and firmness ; and 
that he finished a long course of faithful services, by 
planning and carrying into execution an arrangement, 
which not only redounds highly to his own honour, 
but which will also operate to the reciprocal advantage 
of the Company, and the Nabob Vizir.” ^ 

On the 1st of August, 1792, Sir Charles Oakely 
succeeded General Medows, as Governor of Fort St. 

George, and President of the Council at Madras. Sir 
Charles remained in the government till the 7th of 
September, 1794, when Lord Hobart was placed at 
the head of the Carnatic Presidency. On the ISth 
of October, 1795, died, at the age of seventy-eight, 
the Nabob Mahomed AH, Walau Jaw ; and was suc- 
ceeded by Omdut ul Omrah, his eldest son. From 
the date of the treaty, framed by Lord CornwaUis in 
1792, the payments of the Nabob, being in years cf 
peace, had, through the agency of the money-lenders, 
been regular. But the country, made over to the 
cruel exactions of this description of men, had rapidly 
declined. The continued operation of the same 
causes- threatened to extinguish the resources of the 
government ; and, though no attempt had been made 
to ameliorate the state of affairs, during the life of 
Mahomed Ali, the succession of Omdut ul Omrah 
appeared to Lord Hobart to present a favourable 
opportunity for introducing those reforms of which 
the necessity had become so urgent 
On the 24th of the same month, in which the 
Nabob died, the President deemed it expedient to 


• Printed Papers* ut supra, p. 31. 
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i ceeded, under the arrangement of 1793# The source 
of the evil was laid in “ the usurious loans, which,** 
says he, “ it has long been the practice, principally 
among the EurdPean gentlemen of the Presidency, 
to make to the Durbar for mortgages upon the dif- 
ferent provinces of the Carnatic.” Some of the prin- 
cipal houses of business at Madras, said the Governor, 
or even some of the Company’s servants, enter into 
an agreement with the Nabob for the payment of 
the sums which may have become due to the Com- 
pany’s treasury. They receive a mortgage upon a 
portion of the territory. To render this availing, 
they stipulate for the appointment of the manager 
pf the territory. It is also requisite to establish an 
understanding with the military commanding officer 
of the district. And, then, the chain of power is com- 
plete. Then, the unhappy ryots are delivered over 
to the uncontrouled operations of men who have an 
interest in nothing but exacting the greatest sums in 
the shortest time, of men “ hardened by practice, and 
with consciences lulled to rest by the delusive opiate 
of interest upon interest.”^ 

It is not in the way of direct exaction alone, that 
the mischief was accomplished. Another “endea- 
vour,” said the President, “ of those engaged in a 
concern of this nature is to enhance the price of grain 
by artificial means, lest the ordinary price of that ar- 
ticle, the sole subsistence of the natives, should fail 
to answer the large advance of money, and tjlie ex- 
orbitant advantage expected upon it, by the soukars,” 
or subordinate money lenders, to whose ruinous as- 


» Papers relating to the Affairs of the Carnatic, No, 2; printed by 
order of the House of Commons, in 1803. 
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the i^bts kre boiiipeUed to havte recourse. bOOlStl 
« The^ mdafos of effecting this purpose,” continues 
the' inagistrafie, is easy; for the necessitous con- 179^. 
ditioh ' of the ryots compels them to dispose of thdr 
grain as soon as it comes into their posssession, 
in order to satisfy the urgent demands upon them 
which I have already described : the purchasers df 
this grain monopolize it, until the demand advances 
the price. If, towards the expiration of the season, 
any part of the grain should yet remain on hand, the 
expedient is, to divide the whole quantity, in whati- 
ever condition it may be, among the inhabitants; 
and the people are compelled (in general the manu- 
facturers) to take it at a valuation considerably above 
the market price.” 

Such was the general course of Oppression. Tlie 
modes were infinite. * ** The subject,” says the indig- 
nant Governor, ** is exhaustless.” ^ 

‘‘ After this exposition, no comment,” he cribs, 

‘‘ can be required, to show that this species of 
verriment, if it deserves the name of government; efoffi 
tains the most grievous oppression of the people, the 
certain impoverishment of the country, and, conse- 
quently, the inevitable decay of revenue.” 

A fact is here very forcibly urged upon Our atten- 


* “1 should hesitate/' he says, " to advance, if I was not supported 

by the authority of public record, that during a late scarcity of grain in 
the southern provinces, the Manager had the hardiness to write a pub- 
lic complaint, to the Company's collector, against the Polygars, for 
selling grain to the inhabitants. — Nor was the evil removed, without 
the interposition of this government, whb, by sending vessels loaded 
with grain, induced the monopolizers! from regard to their own in- 
terests, to restore their usual supplies to the market.” He adds j ** As 
the means of dultivation decrease, the price of grain is enhanced; — and 
it is a notorious) but inhuman maxim of eastern finances, [Qwery, how 
much it differs from the principle of an English corn law"] — that a time 
of scarcity is more productive to the Sirkar than a time of plenty, owing 
^ to the price at which the diminished r|uantity is sold." Ibid, 
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EibOK Vt.ticH), of which it is important to find the true ,eKpia- 
nation* Under their dependence upon 4he EngJish 
gfovemment, it has been seen, that the people of Oude 
and Carnatic, two of the noblest portions of India, 
were, by misgovemment, plunged into a state of 
wretchedness, with which no other part of India, 
hardly any other part of the earth, had any thing to 
compare. In what manner did the dependance of 
the native states upon the English tend to produce 
these horrid effects? The difficulty of the answer is 
not very great. The oppressions of the native go- 
vernments were limited by their weakness. When 
they received the use of English strength, their op- 
pressions were limited by nothing, but the physical 
powers of the people to exist under oppression. So 
ill has the science of government been hitherto un- 
derstood, that under all the governments which ever 
yet existed, except perhaps one or two, there is no 
regular and effective restraint upon bad government, 
except from the dread of the insurrection and re- 
bellion of the people. In the . governments of Asia, 
this produces^ no inconsiderable effects ; as the fre- 
quent revolutions and changes of dynasty abundantly 
demonstrate. When misery had produced disaffec- 
tion, and disaffection had increased to a certain height, 
there was generally some popular leader who offered 
himself to the nation as an instrument of revenge, 
and cast the unworthy possessor from his throne. 
The progress, in general, was rapid, and easy. When 
oppression produced a decline of revenue, the evi- 
dent instability of the government deterred lenders; 
money became wanting to pay the troops ; the troops 
first clamoured and then mutinied ; the voice of the 
nation joined that of the army ; a revolution took 
place ; and commonly, for two or three generations, 
the new family governed comparatively well Among 
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of India> miggovemment pro- BOiHC vi. 
(hiecd * weakness, and weakn^s invited conquest, 

The riii^overnment, fbr eXatnple, of Carnatic and 
Oud^, would infallibly have produced the conquest, 
of the one by Tippoo, and of the other by the Mah- 
rattas ; and as a Prince was commonly strong, only 
because he governed well, to be conquered was 
among the happiest results, which the people knew. 

Till, indeed, governments attain that high pitch of 
excellence, at which they really perform in the best 
manner, and at the cheapest rate, the serviced of go- 
vernment to the people, all changes are, in general, 
for the good of the people. It is the stability of go- 
vernments, which, before this state of excellence, 
human nature has to dread. Now it is evident that 
when the uncontrolable force of a British army is 
lent to an Indian prince, his subjects are immediately 
placed without the pale of hope. The Prince is 
completely set above the only fears, which, in his 
situation, could operate as a restraint upon his dis- 
position to oppress ; that of insurrection, and that of 
conquest. The source of almost all oppression, in 
Asiatic and European governments alike, is the rage 
of extorting more and more of their earnings from 
the people. This passion, instead of being abated by 
connexion with the English, is prodigiously inflamed; 
when the tributary prince is carried to all the ex- 
cesses of taxation, not only by his own rapacity, blit 
the necessity of supplying the enormous demands of 
his European masters ; and when his soldiers, as well 
as people, are kept in abject and hopeless subjection, 
by the terror of European arms. 

The progress of this oppression produced in the 
English any determinate resolution of reform, only 
when the visible desolation of the country presented 
the prospect of a rapidly approaching moment, at 

8 
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V which the English subsidy could ho longer be found.; 
Weliavc seen what anticipations of this, disastrous 
period the English rulers hud already expressed 
with regard to Oude. The danger w^s stiU more 
irnmineut in the case of Carnatic. I cannot,” 
says Lord Hobart, “ but look with extreme anxiety 
to the nature of the security, provided by the treaty 
of 1 792, for those resources on which the British in- 
terests on the west Coromandel materially depend. 
I capnot but see that the present system of collecting 
the revenues of the Carnatic manifestly invalidates 
that security: And that, whenever a failure may 
happen in the payment of his Highnesses kists, we 
shall in vain have recourse to it for the recovery of 
the defalcation.” 

A palliative, if not a remedy, suggested itself, ip the 
prohibition of loans to the Nabob by Europeans ; be- 
cause, “ though the dealings of Soukars (native money 
lenders) in the collection of revenue, were not of re- 
cent establishment, yet the terms of loans had never 
been carried to so usurious an extent as since the 
pilfctiee had been introduced among Europeans.” 

This, however, the Governor declared to be com- 
pletely ineffectual. ‘‘ The prohibitory orders hitherto 
published, have,” he says, “ all failed of their object : 
Because the evasion of them is easy to Europeans, 
through the agency of their native servants ; and be- 
cause the enormous profits which arise from tfiose 
usurious loans, hold out an irresistible temptation 
to adventurers. To prohibit the intercourse of 
Europeans at the Durbar, is ineftectual. Other chan- 
nels of communication are open; and the superin- 
tepdant of an usurious loan at Palamcotah conveys 
his demands to the cars of the Nabob with no less 
certainty than he who lives in the precincts of Che- 
yauk. As long, therefore, as his Highness shall be 
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sd regardless of his true interests, as to deliver up his bookVI; 
provinces, and his people, to public depredation, so 
long will there be found men, who, in the pursuit of 
extravagant advantages, will overleap the bounds of 
discretion and moral obligation.” 

In these circumstances, what is to be done ? “ Sd 
desperate a malady,” said the President, “ retjuires a 
remedy that shall reach its source. And I have no 
hesitation in stating iny opinion, that there is no mode 
of eradicating the disease, but by removing the ori- 
ginal cause ; and placing those districts, which are 
pledged for the security of his kists, beyond the reach 
of his Highness’s management ; ” in other words, 
assuming the collection of the revenue, and the whole 
of the internal government. And even this was a 
partial remedy ; for though it might alleviate the dis- 
tress of those particular districts, it left the remainder 
of the country, to all the deplorable c^psequences of 
the misgovern men t of the Nabob. 

The Governor describes, in a style instructive for 
other occasions, the tissue of interests by which radical 
reform was opposed. ‘‘ The disposition,” says he, 

“ which his Highness has already evinced to oppose 
such an arrangement, leaves me no doubt of the real 
cause. It is not possible to calculate the extent and 
variety of interests which are involved in this one 
pursuit. And, though they are. subdivided in every 
direction of the Carnatic, yet at the call of danger they 
all rally round a common centre. The great houses 
of business, who are the principal moneydenders at 
the Durbar, borrow from individuals, who, though not 
absolutely engaged in the loan itself, are partakers of 
the speculation in a remote degree, and feel, with no 
less sensibility than their principals, the approach of 
danger. Similarity of interest makes a common 
cause. And the great body of interest which is con- 
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upcjtp tUs pnnci^^ i». uniformly exerted to 
smpport hi5-I%hne3Stiii an inflexible resistance against 
a melioration of system, and to oppose a reformation 
^ich 1 consider essential to the national welfare/' ^ 
This representation is the more worthy of regard, as 
it. is. applicable, mutatk mutandis^ to every govern- 
ment under the sun, in which there is need of re- 
form. 

On the day following the date of the Minute from 
which these particulars have been taken, the Governor 
of Fort St, George addressed a letter to the Governor- 
General in Council, in which he represents,, that, in con- 
sequence of several communications which he had with 
Mr. Dundas, and with Lord Cornwallis, before leaving 
England, respecting the necessity of a change in that 
state of things which was established by the treaty of 
1792^ be had opened a negotiation for that purpose 
with Omdut^ Omrah ; and that he had not com- 
municated hmntention to the Supreme Government, 
or waited for its concurrence, on account of the in- 
trigues. of those who, from personal interest, endea- 
voured to prevent the accomplishment of his object 

The first of ihe points, which the Governor endea- 
voured to gain, was the transfer of the collections, 
Including all the powers of internal government, in 
the districts pledged for the subsidy. The benefits 
w;Qnld be ; to the Nabob, the saving of the exorbitant 
interest which the usurers received ; to the people, 
deliverance front extortion ; to the Company, security 
against the desolation of the country, The second 
point regarded the Southern Polygars. The right of 
collecting the tribute from the country of the Polygars 
had been yielded to the Company by the treaty of 


1 See the MiiuUc uf hovd liubari, printed papers, ut supra, p. 
09 -^ 104 , 
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17 d^ but, tlie nominal right (^sovereignty reserved BOOR^^l 
to the NabcAv Thk proved a source of obstructiott 
to the right ordering of the country ; and the Cover- 1795^ 
nor was desirous of seeing it resigned. In the third 
place he endeavoured to obtain the cession of the forts 
, in Carnatic, which, according to an expression in the 
treaty pf Cornwallis, were to be garrisoned by the 
troops of the Company. 

To obtain the consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 
offered to relinquish certain claims, to the amount of 
thirty lacs . of pagodas, or more. The influence of 
those who'had opposite interests prevailed. “ It has 
been with the deepest regret,” said the Governor, 

“ that I have found the Nabob unmoved by my en- 
treaties and remonstrances upon this subject: Not 
that* he has been insensible to the justice and expe- 
diency of what I have proposed ; but, as he has can- 
didly confessed at several interviews yith me, that 
he has not the resolution to comply ; informing me, 
that his native ministers and European advisers, so 
perplexed, plagued, and intimidated him, that he 
could not venture upon the measure, notwithstanding 
his conviction that he ought to do so.” ^ 

The Members of the Supreme Government carried 


> President’s Minule in Council, 24th November, 1795j printed 
papers, ut supra, p. 104. Lord Hobart felt what reformers are sare to 
experience, wherever the interests opposed to reform continue to exist? 
“ I am aware,” said he, of the numerous enemies who will start up 
against me, for the part I have taken. But I have a shield in the con- 
sciousness of an honest execution of my duly, which blunts their arrows, 
and which will ultimately render all their efforts impotent and unavail- 
able. — I have forborne to bring forward the names of individuals, not 
because I am not able to do so, but because the subject is*above personal 
considerations.— Let those who have amassed wealth, by such means, 
enjoy it as well as they can. Let it be my pride to have paid this tribute 
to suffering humanity, by deterring others from the commission of 
similar enormities.” Ibid. The enemies of reform in India, and the 
cncfuiesuf reform iii linglaud, arc of one and the same casle. 



IS Dispute between Lord Hobart 

WWVE'their expectatidn^i even ftirther thdn the President of 
the Council of Madras ; for no soOner was the decease 
119S* ofthe* preceding Nabob known than they sent to that 
Governor their instructions, dated the 2i8th of October, 
1795, to endeavour to obtain the consent ofOmdut ul 
Omrah to the cession of all his territories. 

Upon the failure of liis endeavours to obtain the 
concurrence of the Nabob, Lord Hobart intimated 
his intention, to assume the district of Tinivelly, for 
the liquidation of the debt termed the cavalry loan ; 
and to insist upon possession of the Carnatic forts. 
To this the Supreme Government objected, as an 
indirect mode of compelling the Nabob. They argued, 
that the treaty, in which that loan was not mentioned, 
gave no right to any assumption of territory for its 
liquidation ; and, although the treaty did say abso* 
lately, and without any specification either of time or 
circumstancesj that “ all the forts in the Carnatic 
were to be garrisoned with the troops of the Com- 
pany;” as some case had not occurred which was 
specified in one of the negotiating letters of Lord 
GortiwalUs, the Supreme Government contended that 
even this measure it was not lawful to enforce. 

Lord Hobart was of opinion, That the Nabob bad 
himself infringed the treaty, and thereby liberated 
the Company from its engagements, by granting as- 
signments, which the treaty prohibited, upon the dis- 
tricts mortgaged for security of his annual payments : 
That self-preservation, threatened by the rapid deso- 
lation of the country, and the loss of resources which 
it implied, justified the Company in such interference 
as the necessity of the case required : And, above all, 
that the people of the Carnatic, to whom, beside the 
claims of humanity, it would be infamous to suppose, 
that the Company had not, by sharing the fruits of 
their labour, contracted sacred obligations, ought not 
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to be jificrificed in millions^ to any obligations to any book>% 
one manj which it was possible to contract. 

On this subject, the Supreme Government declared^ j 
" That their principles were faii’ly at issue with those 
of the Governor of Fort St. George,” and appealed 
to the authorities at home. Thk jealousy, which 
was so apt to arise l^etween the heads of the two Pre- 
sidencies, especially when the head of the Supreme 
was inferior in rank to the head of the subordinate 
government, appears on this occasion to have embit- 
tered the opposition of the Governor-General. In 
the address from the Supreme Government to the 
Court of Directors, commenting upon the arguments 
of the Governor of Fort St. George, it is said ; “ On 
the language of declamation or intemperance we shall 
never animadvert, unless it becomes necessary to the 
support of the authority of the Supreme Government ; 
leaving it, on this, as on former occasions, to the ob- 
servation and notice of your Honourable Court.” On 
this expression Lord Hobart remarked ; “ If I am 
not to defend my conduct, when- attacked — attacked 
in terms, not indeed of intemperance and declamation, 
hut of cool, deliberate censure and severity, impeach- 
ing my character, as a public servant, in a manner not 
possible to be misunderstood, I am placed in a situa- 
tion wholly incompatible with a due regard to my 
own reputation.” 

As for the jirinciplcs stated by the Supreme Govern- 
ment as in opposition to his, he remarked that they 
could only be useful, in as far as they afforded “ rules 
sufficiently definite to refer to, when exigencies called 
for specific measures of government ; but that prin- 
ciples, professedly admitting of deviation, fluctuating 
with circumstances, neither alluded to, nor enume- 
rated, but to be estimated, as they arise, by the exist- 
ing government — the propriety, or impropriety of th^t 



Ill ^ 

to itipet^ met 

or any written kw, but iqxJn the Subsequent ^itiibil 
%^$r woiM^^an neter te {mxluetive of those beme- 
fldaf eflSectsi a?owedly sought for by the Suptome 
Board/’ ^ In' this instance, the Governor of Fort St. 
George saw dearly, and justly expotod, the futility 
of those loose and indefinite expressions of dbligation, 
Which are so fondly and frequently made u«e of % 
the half-informed persons at the heads of govertti 
ments ; expressions which are so effectual in mislead- 
ing their understandings ; but, at the same time, sd' 
fortunately adapted to enlarge the sphere of their 
arbitrary power. 

Though, by the compound opposition of the Su^ 
prfeme Government, and of the powerful class of 
individuals whose profit depended upon the mis- 
govemment of the country, no reform could be in- 
troduced, the war, which the progress of the French 
revolution brought on with the Dutch, provided for 
the Governor a sort of triumph, to which the 
enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have seldom 
my objection. In 179*5, an armament was fitted out 
at Madras, which, aided by a squadron of his Majes- 
ty’s fleet under Admiral Ranier, completely reduced 
the settlements of the Dutch, on Ceylon, Malacca, 
Banda, and Amboyna, without any incident of suf- 
ficient importance to require a particular description. 
Their possessions on the Peninsula were likewise 
subdued; Cochin, after a great resistance. And 
their grand settlement at the Cape of Good Hope 
fdl into the hands of the English, the same year. 
In 1797, preparation was made for expeditions against 
Mauritius, and the Spanish settlement of Manilla. 


« Letter from Lord Hobart to the Court of Directors ; printed papers, 
ut supra, p. 87---93. 
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The first dirision the armament against ManiBa book^. 
had actually sailed to Penang, the port of rendez- 
vous; when the accounts received of the treaty of 
Campo Formio, and the suspicions excited of Tippoo 
and the Mahrattas, frightened the government, after 
incurring the expense, into a renunciation of both 
enterprises. 

In the Ijeginning of the year 1798, Sir John 
Shore, who had been raised to the peerage, by the 
title of Lord Teignmouth, resigned the government 
of India, and sailed for England. I^ord Clive, who 
was appointed to succeed liOrd Hobart in December, 

1797i arrived at Madras on the 81st of August, 1798. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Lord Morfihigton Governor-General^Agents oj 
Tippoo at the Isle of France^-Governor-General 
resolves on immediate JVar — Import of the Cir* 
cumstances — Opinions in India — Nizam Ali re- 
ceives more English Troops, and dismisses the 
French — Unfruitful Negotiations at Poonah-^^ 
Progression of Governor-GeneraP s Demands'^ 
War begins — Plan of the Campaign. — March of 
the Army — Siege of Seringapatam — Alarming 
Situation of the British Army in regard to 
Food — Seringapatam taken^ and the Sultan killed 
— Division and Settlement of the conquered 
Country. 

BOOK VI. When the play of private interest is not instruc- 
tive, either by the inferences which may be drawn 
, from it, or by the consequences to which it leads, it es- 

capes the curiosity of the historian, whose views are 
directed by utility alone. Whatever share ministerial 
intrigues may have had, in the fluctuations of counsel, 
which attended the choice of a new GovernorrGeneral, 
it is sufficient for us to relate, that after Lord Hobart 
was appointed, on the 23d of October, 1793, to be 
Governor at Madras, he was nominated, on the 24th 
of December, in the same year, to succeed the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, as Governor-General of India. That, 
enjoying honourable and affluent prospects at home, 
and at that time filling an office of high dignity and 
trust, Lord Hobart would not have left his country 
for less than the assurance of the highest place in 



India^ was well up(^tdo<l. Ministerial volition^ <^BoaKf|. 
course, was the origin of both the one appointment ^ 
and theothen The administration, however, of Sir 179$. 
John Shore, who succeeded to the place of Governor- 
General, as senior member of the council immediately 
upon the resi^ation of Lord Cornwallis, was not 
interrupted till the month of March, in the year 1797 ; 
when Lord Cornwallis was nominated a second time 
to fill the offices of Governor-General and Commander. 
in-Chief. The appointment was announced to the 
different Presidencies in. India; and a measure, so 
extraordinary, seemed to declare that there was 
something extraordinary in the cause of it. Extra- 
ordinary as it was, it remained without effect. In 
the month of October, of the same year, it was 
notified to the different Presidencies, that the Earl 
of Mornington was appointed to be Governor-General, 
in lieu of Marquis Cornwallis. He was appointed, 
it was said, under circumstances, and for reasons, 
of a peculiar nature.” The Directors added, that 
“ various circumstances had induced the Marquis to 
resign his appointments.” ^ Such were the mystCr 
rious terms to which the actors thought fit to confine 
themselves, 

The Earl of Mornington had recently distinguished 
himself by a brilliant speech, in the House of Lwds, 
against Jacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a personage both of good principles, and 
of good abilities. The breach of faith to Lord Ho- 
bart it was proposed to compensate, viz. by money ; 
and that out of the Company’s purse. A proposition 
was brought forward for bestowing upon him a pen- 
sion of 1,500/. per annum, and after being once 

‘ Public Letter to Fort St. George, 18ih Oct. 1797 . Papers relating 
io the Affairs of the Carnatic, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed loth August, 1803, i. 244. 
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Bom^^ryected ia the G&imi Coart, ,w$s, irnm^teksg; by 
the due application of influence, finaBy confirmed. 
iy98. Directors, when pushed for thehr reasons, hifited, 
that the attempt of Lord Hobart to transfer to the 
Company the civil, as well as the military govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, was, in some way, which they 
said it was delicate to explain, the cause which ren- 
dered it inexpedient that he should continue longer 
in India. That attempt,” they observed, “ whether 
owing to the ardour of Lord Hobart, or some other 
cause, unfortunately failed. . This failure involved his 
Lordship in an altercation with the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; upon which the Court of Directors thought it 
right to support their Goveimment-General and to 
recall Lord Hobart.” ^ 

Lord Mornington arrived at Calcutta on the 17th 
of May, 1798, carrying out with him a mind moi*e 
than usually inflamed with the ministerial passions 
then burning in England ; and in a state pecuKarly 
apt to be seized both with dread and with hatred of 
any power that was French. He had possessed but 
little time for acquainting himself with the com- 
plicated affairs of India, when all his attention was 
attracted to a particular point. On the 8th of June, 
about three weeks after his arrival, a paper was 
received at Calcutta, which purported to be a procla- 
mation issued by the Govemor at the Isle of France. 
The paper imported, that two ambassadors had ar- 
rived from Tippoo Sultan, with letters addressed to 
the constituted authorities of the island, and dis- 
patches to be forwarded to the government of France ; 
that the object of the embassy was, to propose an 
alliance offensive and defensive with the French; 


» Speech of the Chairman in ihe General Court, Cih Feb. 1798. 
Sec the Report of the Debate, in the Asiatic Annual Register, vol. i. 



^Supposed SigoHation thi French. 

kiid t6 ^uest a supplf of troops foi' the purpose t>f a 
war against the English; a war» which, with an 
earnest desire to expel the said English fl’otn India, 
the Sultan was ready to commence, as soon as the 
French should arrive to assist him. The proclama- 
tion then invited the dtizens to offer their services, 
on the liberal terms, which the ambassadors of the 
Sultan were ready to offer. 

This paper, which the Governor-General calls truly 
kn extraordinary publication,” he was at first in- 
dined to regard as a forgery ; because, if a scheme^ 
of the nature here described, were really entertained, 
it was so much the interest both of Tippoo and the 
French, to conceal, and an act of such contemptible 
folly, to divulge it, that such a total want of all 
capacity for business was scarcely credible*, on the 
part either of a man entrusted with the government 
of the Isle of France, or of men whorti TippoO would 
choose for a delicate and important commission. 

The Governor-General, nevertheless, received so 
violent an impulse from its contents, that he dis- 
patched a copy of it, even on the following day, to 
General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief on the 
coast of Coromandel, at that time occupying, tem- 
porarily, the station of Governor of Fort St. George. 
His doubts respecting the authenticity of the docu- 
ment were declared ; but General Harris whs com- 
manded “ to consider without delay the means of 
assembling tlie army on the coast of Coromandel, if 
necessity should unfortunately require such a precau- 
tion.” 

On the 18th of June a letter was received, written 
by the Earl of Macartney at the Cape of Good Hope,* 
for the purpose of conveying to the Indian govern- 
inent intelligence, that such a proclamation had in 
fact been issued at the Isle of France. And about 

YOL. vr. F 
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Ho$tik Smtimtdi^^ Tippoo. 

BjDQILVl.the same tim^ several persons arrived at Calcutta# 

CitAr> s> yyho haj} present on the island, when the inei- 

^ dent occurred. “ A strict examination” of those, whon) 
the Governor-General calls “ the most respectable of 
those persons,” was performed. If their information 
was relied upon, it appeared that toward the close of 
the month of January, 1798, two persons arrived at 
the Isle of France, by a ship from Mangalore ; that 
they were received with gi'eat demonstrations of 
respect, treated as ambassadors from Tippoo, and 
during their stay on the island, entertained at the 
public expense ; that, without any previous rumour 
or notion on the island that aid was about to be given 
to that prince, or a war about to commence between 
him and the English, the proclamation in question, 
two days after their arrival, v us fixed up, and cir- 
culated'; that the persons, thus treated as ambassa- 
dors, were so far from disowning the publication, tbftt 
they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
publicly distributed by their agents at the place of 
their residence, and made promises in the name of 
the Sultaun, according to its terms ; and that on the 
7th of March they embarked on board the French 
fi;igate La Preneuse, accompanied by the men on 
whom the inducements held out by them had pre- 
vailed, to the amount of about two hundred, including 
some officers.^ From other sources the Governor- 


• This is the account which is given in ilie Governor-General’s Letter 
lo the Court of Directors, dated 20th March, I799. minute, in 

the secret department, 12th of August, I798, the following is the 
account. The ambassadors aided and assisted in the levy of DO 
officers and pri\ates, for the service of Tippoo, under the terms, and 
for the purposes, stated in the proclamation. Few of the officers are 
of any experience, and the privates are the refuse of the democratic; 
rabble of the island. Some of them are volunteers others were taken 
from the prisons, and compelled lo embark. Several of them are Caffrees, 
and people of half cast. With such of these troops as were volun- 
teers, the ambassadors entered into several stipulations and engagetneniS; 



treated oi a Cau^e for War. 

Gen^l , was informed, that the French frigate ar*^ BOOIClW 
rived at Mangalore on the 2l6th of April ; that the ^ 
Frenchmen landed, that both they^ and the persons 
by whom they had been brought, were received with^ 
great marks of satisfaction by the Sultan, and that 
the principal part of the Frenchmen were admitted 
into his service. 

That the Governor-General should have regarded 
theseiflcidents as tokens of the hostile mind of Tippoo, 
was natural. The only material question relates to 
the nature of the impression on the mind of a wise 
man, which that inference was calculated to pro- 
duce. That the mind of Tippoo, in regard to the 
English, was full of hatred, and the spirit of revenge, 
it needed no new incident to disclose, or to confirm. 

In fact, the peace of Seringapatam was concluded 
with him, under a perfect conviction that his mind 
was breathing all the rage of disappointed ambition 
and humiliated pride ; and if the hostility of his sen- 
timents had constituted a reason for war, in the opi- 
nion of the persons in India and Europe, who at that 
time composed the compound government of India, 
that peace would never have been made, as it was 
made, abroad ; noi’ applauded, as it was applauded, 
at home. The basis on which the wisdom of that 
agreement rested was the supposed soundness of the 
conclusion, ^hat the power of Tippoo, far from able 
to resist the British when entire, was so little forniid- 
able when diminished to one half, that the hostility 
of his sentiments, however intense, and however 
certainly known, was a matter unworthy of particular 
regard, on the part of a people who declared all 
increase of territory unfavourable to their interests, 

in the name of Tippoo,” In Tippoo’s own letter to the French Direc- 
tory, under date the 30th of August, 1798, he says he received only 
•ixty soldiers, 

F 2 



’ Policy of tie ^ 

wik VI. and Who, in tlie’ fiiipoSWoh of Interest between TIppoo 
and the Mahrattas, could not fail to behold a security 

4V98. against the most formidable of the enemies whom 
India could raise them up. 

The impression made upon the mind of the Go- 
vernor-General, by the incidents of which the above 
is the account, appears to have been strong and agi- 
tating in the highest degree. “ Under all these cir- 
cumstances, an immediate attack,” says he, ^ upon 
Tippoo Sultan, for the purpose of frustrating the ex- 
ecution of his unprovoked and unwarrantable projects 
of ambition and revenge, appeared to me to be de- 
manded by the soundest maxims both of justice and 
policy. — Such was the tenor of my opinions as early 
as the 20th of June, 1798;” that is, only two days 
after any authentic information of the facts had been 
received* I therefore,” continues he, ‘‘ recorded 
my decided judgment, that it was necessary to as- 
semble the armies on the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar without delay, and I issued my final orders 
for this purpose on that day. I have no hesitation 
in declaring, that my original intention was — if cir- 
cumstances would have admitted— to have attacked 
the Sultaun instantly, and on both sides of his domi- 
nions, for the purpose of defeating his hostile prepa- 
rations, and of anticipating their declared object. I 
was concerned, however, to learn, from persons most 
conversant in military details at Fort St. George, that 
the dispersed state of the army on the coast of Co- 
romandel, and certain radical defects in its establish- 
ments, would render the assembling a force equal to 
Uffeiisive movements against Tippoo, a much more 
tedious ’and difficult operation than I had appi'e- 
hended.” ^ 


» Letter from Lord Mornibgton to the Court of Directors, dated 20th 



Govermr^Gweraif.emmiHed. 

I&her the GoveAior^General condemned the po- BOOK V]t* 
licy of the treaty which was concluded by Lord 
Cornwallis, and highly applauded by the ministers, 
by the parliament, and by the people of England ; 

Or, such was the change in circumstances, that the 
enmity of Tippoo, which was neither formidable, nor 
offered any reasonable prospect of being formidable* 
in 1792, had become intensely formidable in 1798; 

Or, lastly, the mind of the Governpr-GeneraJ was in 
a state of inflammation, and decided upon suggestions 
totally different fiom a cool and accurate contem- 
plation of the circumstances of the case. 

No where, in his official correspondence, as he lays 
down the reasons of his conduct, does he state any 
disapprobation of the treaty of Seringapatam. It 
seems, therefore, a proper conclusion, that no disap- 
probation of it existed in his mind. 

Whether, in the circumstances of Tippoo or the 
English, there was any thing at that time, which ren- 
dered the inimical mind of Tippoo more alarming, 
than at the date of the peace, is the next point of ra- 
tional enquiry. The English, unless we are to sup- 
pose that the government which they had established 
in India was too bad to admit of progression, must 
have advanced in all the elements of political power. 

They had enjoyed uninterrupted peace; they had 


March, 1799. Papers presented to the House of Commons relating to 
the late War in the East Indies with Tippoo Sultaun j ordered to be 
printed 26th Sept. 1799- ** The necessarily dispersed stale of the 

troops," (says Col. Beatson, View of the Origin and Conduct of the 
War with Tippoo Sultaun, i. 15,) ** would have been of less impor- 
tance but for those radical defects, which have in e certain degree all 
times existed. These proceed from a s^tem of economy^ which pre- 
chides the expense of establishing depots of grain in different parts of 
our possessions, and of maintaining a hxed establishment of draught 
and carriage cattle; without which no portion of the M.a^lraa army, 
however amply it might have been supplied with every other requisite 
for field operations, was in a condition to act with promptitude and 
effect.'* 
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taken possesdon, almost nniisisted, 6f bo^i the 
■ CttA»,e. French and Dutch settlements in India ; time had 
^798. improve their experience, and ^ their in- 

stitutions, and to leap the greatest possible fruit from 
the extensive districts which the partition of one half 
of Tippoo’s former territories had added to their do- 
minions. On the side of Tippoo no change could 
possibly have taken place, except by the exertions 
which he might have m^de to improve his revenues, 
and his army — revenues completely exhausted, and 
an army conquered and reduced — out of the resources 
of a country desolated in every quarter, by the ra- 
vages of war; and reduced to one half of that extent, 
over which the English had found it so easy to 
prevail. 

. It would be ridiculous, and at the same time the 
deepest imputation upon the English government to 
suppose, that, intrinsically, the power of the English 
had not risen upon that of Tippoo, and rendered its 
preponderance still greater, during the interval of 
only six years which had ela[)sed since the pacifica- 
tion of Seringapatam. If then any danger to the 
English now accrued from Tippoo greater than the 
danger of 1792, it must be sought for in causes ex- 
terior to the condition and resources of the countries 
appertaining to each. The connection with allies 
was the only circumstance from without, by which 
the power of either government was affected. 

With respect to the English, it was indeed alleged 
that their allies, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
yielded a prospect rather of danger than of aid. 
This, however, was a circumstance which presented 
consequences of two different sorts. If the want of 
allies increased the causes of their dread of Tippoo, it 
rendered them less able to fight with him, and there- 
fore increased the motives to peace. If they were 
perfectly able to fight with him, notwithstanding the 



w^nt^Df dlUes> thi^' Very cifctim^tance proved^ that 
th^yihad nothing* to apprehend &om remaining at 
peace.* If it was alleged that they were able to 
fight now, but should not be able, after the lapse of 
some time, it implied that Tippoo’s government was 
better than theirs, and would more rapidly increase 
his resources. 

Besides ; it was not true, that the English were 
to a considerable, if to any degree, less sure of 
auxiliary operations, than at the commencement, or 
any moment since the commencement of the peace. 
The Mahrattas, it was supposed, would stand aloof, 
even if the Company were attacked. But, in the first 
place, it was to be remembered, that, as the Mahrattas 
dreaded nothing moi'e than the increase of Tippoo’s 
power, the natural conclusion was, that, if they saw 
the Company in any danger, they would be too 
strongly impressed with a sense of interest not to 
offer effectual assistance, and if at present they 
showed indifference to the dispute, or rather a 
jealousy of the English, the reason was, because 
they saw the English not likely, by suffering at 
the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo formidably 
strong, but much more likely, by crushing Tippoo, 
to raise their own power to a great and formidable 
height. It was also true, that at the moment 
when Lord Cornwallis concluded the treaty, a 
knowledge of the case was all that was necessary 
to convince any man, tliat hardly any dependance 
could, even then, be placed on assistance from the 
Mahrattas, in the event of a subsequent dispute ; and 
in fact, every circumstance, to which a hope of the 
co-operation of that j)eople against the aggressions of 
Tippoo could be attached in 1792, existed in equal 
force at the present hour, and was as likely to pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

The onlv source of .jealousy which legarded the 
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Nizam^ the seeo&d of the ■ Eog^sh aUles» woa the 
' ^ sepojrs commanded by Frenchmen* In the 

( 796 . state of mind by which the Govemor-rGenerali and 
Englishmen of his intellectual and moral cast, were at 
that time distinguished, the very existence of a 
Frenchman was a cause of alarm : and a military 
corps, under the direction of Frenchmen, assumed the 
dreadful aspect of a most enormous evil. It was, at 
the same time, -however, a circumstance perfiectly 
known, that this evil, whatever it was, it depended 
upon the English themselves, by an act totally free 
from difficulty, completely to remove. The Nizam 
had already proposed to Sir John Shore the dismissal 
of the Froncli officers in his service, and the abolition 
of the corps, provided the English troops in bis pay 
were so increased, and their services so extended, as 
to enable them to defend him against the aggressioi^s 
pf the Mahrattas. The English themselves indeed 
were eager to bold forth, that the French officers, by 
the avidity with whjph they absorbed the powers of 
the state, bad become odious to the Nizam, who was 
now alarmed at their daring encroachments, and eager 
for their destruction. In point of fact, it was found, 
that, as soon as the Governqr -General proposed to 
agree to the conditions upon which the Njzam had 
already offered fo dismiss the French,, bis assent was 
obtained, and this cause, if such it is tp be deen^ed, of 
seeking the destruction of Tippoo, was speedily taken 
away. The truth is, that the English were, in the 
first place, stronger, intrinsically ; and, in the qext 
place, not weaker, on any rational ground of com- 
putation, in respect of allies, in the year 1798, thap 
in the year 1792. If there was any thing reaj, 
therefore, in the ground of alarm, it is not in the cir- 
cumstances of the English, but in those of Tippoo, 
that it is to be found. 

The revenue which it was possible for the very li- 



GovernoKGeneralj Examined. j 

mited territory of tBe Sultan to yield, and the mode- BOOK^ 
r$!tje army which that revenue could maintain, it is 
miserable to contemplate-as having been a subject of 175^, 
alarm, to a people, possessing the resources of the Eng- 
lish, and so many degrees advanced beyond their oppo- 
nents in the art and science of war. Of course, it is 
in circumstances extrinsic to his dominions, if in any, 
that Tippoo can be regarded as having been for- 
midable to the English, or as laying them under any 
obligation, beyond that which existed in 1792l> to 
adopt extraordinary measures of self-defence. But 
of such circumstances one only can be named; and 
that is, his union with the French. To clear up, 
therefore, every difficulty in this question of policy, it 
only remains to inquire how much of danger was im- 
plied in the connexion which he had formed with that 
formidable people. 

Tippoo was by no means without a connexion with 
the French at the date of the treaty of Seringapatam. 

A French corps had formed a distinguished part of 
bis army from the moment he ascended the throne. 

When that treaty was concluded, a war was impend- 
ing between the English and the French ; and no 
man could have a doubt that Tippoo would gladly 
join the enemies of those whom he regarded as his 
inveterate foes, should those enemies think of carry- 
ing their arms to that distant part of the globe. 

With all these circumstances fully before him. Lord 
Cornwallis thought it wise to make peace. Had 
any new circumstance occurred, to make it wise in 
Lord Wellesley to come to the determination, which 
he says he had formed on the 20th of June, 1798 , 
of attacking Tippoo immediately, if he had found it 
possible to assemble the troops ? Two men had ap- 
peared at the isle of France, and a proclamation had 
been issued by the Governor. From this, as far as then 



the 

^as known, only one of Aese inferences could iiii- 
tionally be drawn : Either that it set forth a number 
1 *798 falsehoods, for the purpose of precipitating the Eng- 
lish into an Indian war : Or that it was the act of a 
madman making public a communication which it 
was so much the interest of both parties to keep in 
the profoundest secresy : Or, which was by far the 
most probable supposition, that it was nothing but an 
act of boasting, bragging folly, with something of very 
small importance for its foundation. Nothing was 
more likely than that Tippoo, seeing the increase 
which had taken place in the French corps in the ser- 
vice of other native powers, both in that of the Nizam, 
and that of the principal Mahratta power, was very 
desirous of increasing his own ; and might have sent 
agents to the Isle of France for the purpose of en- 
gaging both officers and men. It is well known, 
how much of boasting, and of exaggeration, enters 
into the verbal intercourse of the East ; it is well 
known, also, that Tippoo carried this weakness to ex- 
cess, and might be regarded as a braggart even 
among orientals. It is still further known, that 
on nothing was he fonder of bragging, than his 
power in relation to the English, and the vengeance 
which, if provoked by them, he should one day in- 
flict. It was, .therefore, not incredible, it was highly 
probable, that with a view to obtain a more favour- 
able reception to his application for leave to enlist 
soldiers in the Isle of France, his agents were in- 
structed to talk very high, to boast of his enmity to 
the English, and even his power, if well supported by 
the French, to expel them from India. Vapour, of 
this kind, was a thing too common in India to excite 
any particular regard. But it was not surprising, if 
it produced on the French Governor a very different 
effect. It was very well known, at the period when 
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the 43fOvenior*G^eiieral was . called upon to deliberate, BOOK V] 
(Mr to tfecide without deliberation, upon the question ^ 
of peace or war, that a high degree of excitability 
had, by the events of their revolution, been conveyed 
to the minds of Frenchmen; that they were almost 
as much disposed to the language of vanity and os- 
tentation as the orientals themselves: and the only 
rational conclusion was, that the French Governor,^ 
evidently a very ignorant and foolish man, had been 
eager to adopt any occasion, however insignificant, of 
indulging his propensity for boasting, exaggeration, 
and display ; that the loose, hyperbolical talk of In- 
dians had been held forth as the momentous language 
of a solemn negotiation ; and that two agents for 
recruiting soldiers had been transformed into ambas- 
sadors, for the purpose of contracting an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between the Sultan of My- 
sore, and the Republic of France. 

But, even should we go so far as to allow the wis- 
dom of supposing that Tippoo had made an overture 
of the most serious kind for an alliance offensive and 
defensive against the English, an important question 
is still to be asked. Did this, in the smallest degree, 
alter the circumstances of the English in regard to 
Tippoo ? Was their danger, in any respect, increased ? 

Would they have been perfectly safe to remain at 
peace, had not this overture been made ? If so, in 
what respect did this overture increase the probability 
of evil? It may be affirmed, without any dread of 
refutation, that it produced no effect of that descrip- 
tion whatsoever. In reality, the incident disclosed 
nothing with regard to the mind of Tippoo, which 
was not perfectly known, believed, and acted upon 
before ; namely, his eager desire to do mischief to the 
English, and to unite with any power that would em- 
bark in the same design, more especially with the 
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BpQKVLFrencb^ whose power and hatred appeared to offer lo 

; 5^***^^ great a resource. In fact, the incident made a 
IfOp. closure,whichmight have been regarded as agreeable; 
that the connection between Tippoo and the French 
was so trifling, and their mode of intercoui^ie so very 
childish and absurd. It might have been expected, 
and it ought to have been beforehand supposed, that 
a profound and regular channel of communication was 
opened between them, and that their conjoint means 
of annoying the English had been well digested, and 
perfectly understood. 

But, if this incident disclosed nothing with regard 
to the minds of Tippoo, and the French, except that 
they were less capable of doing mischief to the English, 
than might before have been reasonably expected, it 
can hardly be supposed, that an overture so loose, in- 
definite, full of negligence and mismanagement, could 
add any thing to the motives of the French for cany- 
ing hostilities to India, if their circumstances admitted 
so costly an experiment. And, lastly, if this overture 
intrinsically altered nothing, either in regard to the 
dangers of the English, or their knowledge of that 
danger, except by showing that it was less than they 
might have supposed, was there any thing (for that 
is the last hypothesis) in the state and condition of 
the French nation, at that particular time, which ren- 
dered it more likely they should now send an army 
to India, than at any period since the conclusion of 
the treaty of wSeringapatam ? During the two days 
between the 18th and the 20th of June, 1798, in 
which contracted space the Governor-General made 
up his mind, upon the strength of the incident in 
question, to attack the sovereign of Mysore instantly ; 
it may be affirmed, that he had no rational ground for 
supposing it more likely that the French would then 
make war upon India, than it had been at any period 



GovirnorMenirutyisk^mined, 

th6 wtst between them and England began. It BOOKW 
evidently follows, that there was no reason for destroy- 
ing Tippoo, at this particular moment, which had not I7d8, 
existed at every moment since the commencement of 
the negotiation for peace. 

Still, the character of the polity which was pursued 
by the Governor-General remains to be determined, ^ 
by the solution, not of the question whether more 
reason, than at any preceding period, eetisted for the 
destruction of the Sultan, but of the question, whether 
sufficient reason existed at the present, as well as, if 
such were the coincidence, at any antecedent time. 

More obscurity rests upon this determination. If it 
be true, that the Governor-General ought to have 
been guided by the act of parliament* made and pro- 
vided for the express regulation of his conduct, the 
answer is not doubtful. By that act, all augmentation 
of territory, and every act of war against an Indian 
prince, except for self-defence, in the case of actual 
hostilities, was declared to be contrary to the interest, 
and injurious to the honour of the British nation. It 
will be impossible to show, that the war into which 
the Governor-General was so eager to plunge, was a 
war of self-defence, except by such arguments as will 
show, that no war which has a prospect of adding to 
the securities of a nation can ever be a war of a differ- 
ent sort. If it was proper in the Governor-General 
to treat the act of parliament with contempt ; as the 
parliament itself soon after declared that it was, by 
thanking and applauding him for his flagrant viola- 
tion of that act ; and if the only question was, whe- 
ther or not the British interests were to be promoted, 
or the contrary, by the ruin of this dreaded foe, the 
inquiry is more complicated. What was to be gained 
was abundantly obvious; it wfts the saving of the 
expense, which the maintenance of a force, sufficient 
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bOWVi: to guard against anj chance of evil from his malignity^ 

^ would have required. This expense, if the wai^ 1 ^ 
1798 . good fortune had not been so very short, would not 
perhaps have equalled the interest of the money ex- 
pended by the war. Had this been the fact, more 
would have been lost, it is evident, than gained by 
^the destruction of Tippoo ; for as to the mere increase 
of dominion, independent of security, that, in the 
shape of a goed, was not less violently renounced by 
Lord Mornington, than by the parliament, and by 
the nation at large. It was on this foundation, or 
otherwise it will be difficult to find one, on which, 
after conquering the dominions of Tippoo, instead of 
keeping the whole for the benefit of his country, he 
gave to others an important part, and even urged 
upon the Mahrattas a portion which they refused. 
With regard to what was lost to the British interests 
by the destruction of Tippoo (for even the power of 
Tippoo was an evil not without its good), it is much 
less easy to form any thing like a determinate opinion. 
While Tipj)00 existed, the Mahrattas miglit be con- 
fidently expected to be much more subservient to the 
English, on whom alone they depended for assistance 
against this their greatly dreaded foe, than they were 
likely to be after bis destruction, when every source of 
apprehension was taken away. What amount of evil 
might be involved in thus relieving the Mahrattas 
from all dependance upon the English cannot of 
course be exactly defined. The English were able 
to chastise them when they thought chastisement 
requisite. A case might even be supposed, in which 
Tippoo, instead of being an opponent, might have 
been a confederate of the Mahrattas against the 
English. This supposition, however, is obviously 
confined to one case, that in which the English, re- 
nouncing their pacific policy, should bring the Mah-* 
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rattan into greater dread, of unprovoked evil from the BOOKityfet 
Eo^Uah, than they lay unda: in regard to Tippoo. 

As affairs were j actually situated, the effects of their 1798. 
emancipation from the dread of Tippoo soon began 
to appear ; and the Governor-General found himself 
under the supposed necessity of checking their auda- 
city by a war. 

That the contemplation of the facts made, on other 
occasions, an impression, correspondent to the in- 
ferences w^ich liave here been drawn ; made such an 
impression, at the time, on the minds of the most in- 
structed men in India, there is a remarkable document 
to show. On the 24 th of July, 1798 , a meeting was 
held of the British inhabitants of Calcutta, on the 
subject of the voluntary contributions in support 
of the war against the French, contributions pro- 
moted with great zeal, by all expectants and depend- 
ants on government, in every part of the British 
dominions. To this meeting great importance wa^ 
attached ; and all the persons, highest in their conse- 
quence, and warmest in their aspirings, were forward, 
by the exhibition of their persons, and of their fer- 
vour, not to omit so easy an opportunity of establish- 
ing a new title of merit in the eyes of their superiors. 

In this splendid, and numerous assembly, the Advo- 
cate-General, Mr. Burroughs, made the introductory 
address, at great length, and witli the best of his 
eloquence. He introduced in it the following observa- 
tions, which constitute an article of evidence, of some 
weight, in determining the questions which arise out 
of the circumstances of that important era. “ Every 
man,” he said, “ at all acquainted with our situation, 
must know that in India we never before were so 
powerful, and so unassailable, as at the present 
moment. We have an army infinitely stronger, in 
number and discipline, than we ever had before in 
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lOWyi. India. We are without an enemy whoeanVtaWte 
to attack us ; and he would assert that there wask^ 
1708 . ® native who would now evien wish to attack 
us, unless, indeed, our old enemy Tippoo might have 
such a wish. But that Prince had received such a 
lesson in the last Mysore war, as must deter him from 
any such enterprise again, even if he could have the 
aid of France in doing so. Any aid from Europe it 
was impossible he could have, considering the total 
want of ships in France, on which troops could be 
transmitted ; and we know besides, that the English 
fleets maintained the entire dominion of the seas, and 
that our enemies were every day lamenting their 
inability to send one sail in safety from any of their 
ports, as they were all blocked up by the British 
navy. The French islands in India had thrown off 
all connection with France, and, instead of taking 
any part against us, must now look to us as friends, 
to protect them from any atteriipts which might be 
made on them by France.” ^ 

Compelled reluctantly to abandon the design of 
immediately invading Mysore, the Governor-General, 
nevertheless, renewed his orders for assembling the 
army with the smallest possible delay. In the policy 
of this measure the Madras council by no means con- 
' curred. Besides the length of time necessary for as- 
sembling the army, the expense, they said, Would be 
so enormous ; and so much danger would be una- 
voidably created of provoking hostilities with Tippoo, 
by vast preparations importing the design of war; 
that they could not think themselves justified, without 
a strong representation, in obeying the orders which 
they had received.® "Not discouraged,” says the 

* See a Report of the business of this meeting : Asiatic Annual 
Register, vol i. Chronicle, p. 3 1 . 

« A Review of the late War in Mysore, in a Letter from an officer in 
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Gov^mor-^renerdl, Iqr these suggestions and repre* book^^^ 
sentatlons, I insisted on the immedk^e execution of ^ 

mj orders.*’ ^ ‘ 1790. 

During th^ interval which was required for assetn^^ 
bling the aritiy, the Governor-General found employ* 
ment in negotiating with Nizam Ali the dismission 
of the French officers, and the dissolution of their 
corps. His minister, to whom the business of the 
state was almost wholly committed, was a partisan of 
the English, and well disposed for the annihilation of 
the French party ; as soon as the British government 
would consent to replace them by a force adequate to 
the service which the French performed in the pro- 
tection of the country. The Nizam was not altoge- 
ther blind to the dangers of placing himself in a state 
of helpless dependance upon a suj^erior power. But 
totally unequal, as he knew that he was, to the de- 
fence of himself, against the Mahrattas, against the 
Sultan, or against the English, it was easy for the 
minister to convince him, that he was safer in the 
hands of the English than of either of the other two. 

From the attainment of what he regarded as an ob- 
ject of unspeakable importance, the dissolution of a 
French corps in tlie service of the Nizam, Lord Mom- 
ington was far from allowing himself to be restrained 
by any dreafl of offending the Mahrattas ; the motive 
by which the mind of his predecessor had been swayed. 

His instructions were issued to the acting resident at 


India! Published by M.Wood, Esq. M. P Colonel, and lale Chief 
Engineer, Bengal, p. 10. The Governor-General’s Letter, ut supra, 
parag. 38. 

‘ Ibid. Colonel Beatson says (View of the Origin and Conduct of 
the War with Tippoo, i. 4), “ The apprehensions entertained Crom 
the designs of Tippoo Sultan were certainly, at that period, considerably 
increased by the bold and decided measures of preparation and defence, 
'vhich the Marquis Wellesley judged proper to adopt, a very few weeks 
®fter he had taken charge of the supreme government of India.” 

VOL. VI. G 



French Corps in the Service 

BOOK VI. Hyderabad, on the 8th of July, to open a negotiation 

Chap. 8. Nizatn; and on the 1st of September a 

1798. treaty was concluded, by which four battalions of 
British troops were added to the former two, and the 
British government was pledged for the protection of 
the Nizam, against any unjust demands of the Mah- 
rattas. The Nizam, on his part, engaged to disband 
the French corps in his service ; to deliver over its 
officers to the British government, whenever the whole 
of the British force should arrive in his capital ; and 
to raise the subsidy, which he paid for the mainte- 
nance of the British troops, from 57,713, to 2,01,425 
rupees per month. 

Though the force which the French officers com- 
manded consisted, after all the alarm which it occa- 
sioned, of less than 14,000 men, it was necessary to 
take precautions against the chance of its resistance. 
Pending the negotiation, the additional troops destined 
for the service of the Nizam were collected in that 
part of the Company’s territory which touched upon 
his frontier; and on the 10th of October joined the 
two former battalions at Hyderabad. Ffn’timately 
for the schemes of the Governor-General, Raymond, 
whose talents and great influence might have been 
formidably exerted for the preservation of his power, 
had died a few months before ; and a struggle for 
ascendancy had introduced great animosity and dis- 
union, into the corps. Not only the Nizam, but 
even the minister himself, wavered, liowcver, and 
drew back, when the enterprise came to the verge ol 
execution. In so little respect was this greatly 
dreaded corps really held by the British officer, wlio 
commanded the six subsidiary battalions, that he did 
not hesitate to take a decisive step. He declared his 
determination, unless the Nizam came to the imme- 
diate resolution of fulfilling his engagements, to make | 



the Nizam dismissed. 8 $^ 

an attack on the French camp with his own forces, bookvi. 
and proclaim the want of faith in the Nizam’s go- 
vemment as the cause of all the consequences which 1798, 
might ensue. A proclamation was soon after sent to 
the French camp, announcing the discharge of the 
officers, and declaring it treason in the soldiers to 
obey them. The soldiers were already in a state 
approaching to mutiny. The disorders now proceeded 
to greater violence ; and the officers were imprisoned 
by their men. In this helpless situation, the camp, 
which at the time did not contain above 11,000 men, 
the rest of the corps being on distant detachment, 
was surrounded by the whole of the British battalions, 
and a strong body of the Nizam’s horse. The men, 
upon a promise of their pay, and continuance of ser- 
vice, laid down their arms ; and the arrest of the 
officers was accomplished without difficulty or danger. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendly passions which 
Frenchmen at this moment excited in the breast of the 
Governor-General, he was careful to ensure to the in- 
dividuals, who had fallen into his power, that gene- 
rosity of treatment which a gallant mind is ever 
prompted to bestow. Their property, together with 
such arrears as were due to them by the Nizam, were 
secured to their use ; they were conveyed to Calcutta, 
under every indulgence compatible with the security 
of their persons ; and on their arrival in England the 
Governor-General provided that they should not be 
treated as prisoners of war, but transported to their 
country without detention.^ 


’ Letter of the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, dated 
2 lst Noy. 1798 . Printed papers, ut supra, p. G. Malcolm's Sketch, 
p. 236 — 244. Beatson tells us (i. 50) that the secret was well kept; 
that the cause of sending the detachment from Guntoor to Hyderabad 
W'as not made known to the government of Madras ; and that the in- 
telligence of the annihilation of the French corps came by surprise upon 
Q2 
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BOOKVi. The chances of or evil from the Mabmttas, 
also, forced themselves upon the attention of the 
1798 . government; and negotiations were carried 

on at Poonah, at the same time with those which 
at Hyderabad were conducted to an issue deemed so 
exceedingly favourable. The negotiations, however, 
attempted with the Mahrattas, produced not oqual 
results. The substance of the treaty negotiated at 
Hyderabad was communicated to the Peshwa, both 
before and after its conclusion. “ And at both 
periods,” says the Governor-General to the Court of 
Directors, ** he expressed his entire approbation of 
the nature and tendency of the new engagements, as 
well in their operation upon the interests of the Mah- 
ratta empire, as upon those of the Nizam.” ^ On 
the other hand, Sir John Malcolm says, “ The mea- 
sures taken at Hyderabad were regularly commu- 
nicated to the Peshwah : but that prince, either in- 
fluenced by his weak coimsellorg, or acting under the 
control of Dowlut Row Scindia, obstinately continued 
to withhold his formal consent to any acknowledge- 
ment of the right of the British government to arbi- 
trate in his disputes with the court of Hyderabad.” ** 
Of course, it may be said, the Governor-General knew 
best. It may also, however, with equal certainty be 
said, that he had the greatest tem|)tation to lay on a 
colour ; that if none except agreeable consequences 
were supposed to flow from his measures the favour 
of his employers would be enhanced ; that from this 
species of art, which had been amply practised by 
his predecessors, Lord Mornington must have been a 
man far superior to his predecessors to stand always 

Ihe English of Calcutta and Madras. He tells us also, that their roinch 
were in such a state, is to regard the transaction as a perfect master-piece 
of policy. 

» Letter, ut supra, parag. 24. * Malcolm's Sketch, p. 244. 
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exempt ; md that ^ those expedients for a coldur, book^ 
the two-kfters \diich have just been quoted appear 
to presaokt US with instances. In tiie first place, when 
mention is made of the time which would be required 
for assembling the army of the Carnatic, no mention 
whatsoever is made of the disapprobation expressed 
by the Madras council. In the next place, when the 
execution is described of the measures taken for the 
destruction of the French corps, in the service of the 
Nizam, the reluctance exhibited by the Nizam, when 
the crisis arrived, is not only covered with silence, 
but with a language which implies uninterrupted 
alacrity and zeal. Beside the difficulty, in such a 
situation as that of Sir John Malcolm, of remaining 
long ignorant of such a general and important fact, 
the consequences also tally with his representation, 
for all the efforts of the Governor-General to draw 
the Mahrattas into an intimate connection with him, 
totally failed. And again ; as Scindia, not the 
Peshwa, was at this time predominant over the Mah- 
ratta councils, the assent of the Peshwa had little 
value; and if presented to people ignorant of the 
state of the facts, as equivalent to that of the Malu 
ratta power, was only calculated to produce decep- 
tion. It seems to be affirmed, from private informa- 
tion, by Colonel Wilks, that both Scindia and 
Peshwa, under alarm at the symptoms of ambition 
which at this moment distinguished the movements 
of the British power, were actuated by favourable 
dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysore; but 
wScindia was afraid to take a positive step, on account 
of his dominions in the North, which the English 
had an army ready to invade; and the Peshwa, 
beside the imminent danger to which the hostility of 
the English would expose him, had no liberty to act 
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B6oRVi.but as Scindia directed* The Governor-General, 
accordingly, when At last he found that assistance 
1798, JVlahrattas was not to be obtained, enoou^- 

raged by the probability that he would receive no 
opposition, resolved to proceed in his warlike opera- 
tions without th^m,^ 

On the 18th of June, the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors wrote from England to the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, that they had just received 
from his Majesty’s ministers, information of a large 
armament which had sailed from Toulon on the 19th 
of the preceding month ; and that amid the various con- 
jectures respecting its destination, it was not conceived 
impossible that India might be the object of attack, 
by way of the Red Sea, or its coast, after conquest of 
Egypt ; “ or even,” the Directors add, “ by the Black 
Sea, or by Bussora. His Majesty’s ministers,” they 
continue, have therefore informed us, that imme- 
diate measures will be taken for a considerable aug- 
mentation of the European force in the East Indies : 
You may expect that not less than 4,000 seasoned 
and disciplined troops, and perhaps a larger number, 
may be sent to the Company’s settlements with all 
possible expedition, part of which will, we trust, 
reach India not many months afiter the receipt of this 
dispatch.” ^ 

It was not before the 18th of October that the 
Governor-General first received authentic intelligence 
of the expedition from Toulon, and the invasion of 
Egypt ; when his preparations against Tippoo were 
approaching maturity. The constituted authorities 
in England, under impression of the danger whicli 
the invasion of India by so great an army would 
produce, gave directions to the Governor-General, to 

‘ Hist. Sketches, iii. 361—360. ® Printed papers, ut supra, No. 1. 
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mate war upon Tip^, if he appeared to be actually BOOKiS% 
accumulating the means of seconding invasion by the 
French. They seem not to have regarded the pro- 1796 / 
clamation at the Mauritius as satisfactory evidence of 
any such design ; of which they express themselves 
in the following words : “ We are unable to judge, 
whether this proclamation be in reality what its im- 
port declares it to be ; or intended merely as a feint, 
with a view to embroil us with Tippoo.” And they 
marked out unambiguous preparations for war, as the 
circumstance by which the judgment of their subor- 
dinates in India ought to be determined. “ It is 
highly improbable,” they say, “ that Tippoo should 
have entered into any league with the French, with- 
out some ap{)arent preparation, on his part, of an 
hostile nature, in furtherance of their designs. If 
such shall have been the case, it would be neither 
prudent nor politic to wait for actual hostilities on his 
part.” Preparation for war, in the only sense which 
can here be applied, is such an augmentation, or such 
a disposition, of the instruments of war, as, to some 
considerable degree, is both unusual, and increases 
the danger of the suspecting state. l"hat any such 
augmentation or disposition of the instruments of war 
had taken place on the part of Tippoo, no evidence 
was ever produced ; while evidence to the contraiy 
appears in abundance.^ Even with the permission 
which the alarm of the French expedition extorted 

^ "Ttwas supposed*’ (says Colonel Bcatson, p. 57) “that Tippoo 
Sultaun’s army had suflered essentially, both in numbers and discipline, 
since the last war ; his fmancts were in disorder : his councils werjj 
perplexed by discordant opinions; and his spirits dejected and broken 
by the disappointment of his hopes of French assistance ; by the retreat 
of Zemaun Shah ; by the failure of his intrigues at the courts of Poonah 
and Hyderabad ; and by the unexampled vigour, alacrity, and extent of 
our military preparations. “Tippoo Sultaun’s field army" (he says, 
p. 204) “ was estimated at 47,470 fighting men.” 
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aO0i:vi.from the Directors, they thoiight proper to enyii^ 
c^p. 8. jjj resorting to hostilities, “ the utmost discre- 
1798. should be used; that we may not,’' they say, 
" be involved, in a war in India, without the most 
inevitable necessity.”— That inevitable necessity ex. 
isted, or any necessity at all, will not easily, after 
the first impartial exposition of the facts, be again 
alleged. The war might be advantageous, or it 
might be not advantageous. But the word must be 
used in an extraordinary sense, if it ever be deno^ 
minated necessary. 

On the last day of October, that is, in less than a 
fortnight after he was informed of the invasion of 
Egypt, the Governor-CJeneral received intelligence of 
the destruction of the French fleet by Sir Horatio 
Nelson, at the mouth of the Nile. Notwithstanding 
this decisive event ; “ I did not,” he says, “ relax 
any part of the naval or military preparations which 
had been commenced under my orders ; — being still 
uncertain of the fate of the French army in Egypt, 
and ignorant whether an additional force might not 
have been intended to co-operate with it in India, by 
the ordinary passage round the Cape of Good Hope.” ^ 
The chance of the invasion of India, from either 
quarter, will not at the present moment be regarded 
as having been very great. It will not come up to 
the description of what constituted an “ inevitable 
necessity” for going to war with Tippoo. 

« The immaturity, however,'* says Sir John Mal- 
colm, “ of the Sultan’s plans formed, in Lord Welles^ 
ley’s opinion, the strongest reason for an immediate 
attadc upon his possessions ; but the delay, which 
was likely to occur in assembling the army on the 
foast of Coromandel, which had been reduced to a 


* Printed papers, ut supra, No. 8. 
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very low establishment^ and was in a very divided BOOiCW 
and unequipped state, obliged him to alter it ; and 
he made no communication whatever to Tippoo Sul- 
taun on the subject of bis proceedings, till the military 
jffeparations, both at Madras and Bombay, were 
complete; and the alliance with the Nizam had not 
merely been restored, but rendered so efficient, as to 
secure the full application of the resources of that 
Prince in aid of tlie common cause.” ' 

During all the time of these remarkable proceed- 
ings, it is singular that Tip})oo was either without 
the means, or without the inclination, of making any 
considerable addition. to his habitual state of equip- 
ment for war, and, with an appearance of insensi- 
bility to all that surrounded him, forbore even to 
remonstrate against the accumulation which was 
going forward of the instruments of his destruction. 

When the beginning of November arrived, the Gover- 
nor-General thought the opportunity was now favoin - 
able to exhibit his complaints. On the 8th of that 
month, he addressed a letter to the Sultan, in which 
the expressions were conciliatory, rather than hostile, 
but in which he informs him of the connection which 
he was aware had been formed between him and the 
French, “ Whom you know,” says he, “ to be the 
inveterate enemies of the Company, and to be now 
engaged in an unjust war with the British nation.” 

He then gives him a] lecture, on French principles ; 
which will be appealed to hereafter as a monument 
of the times. ‘‘ It appears not,” he adds, “ either 
necessary or proper, that I should any longer conceal 
from you the surprise and concern with which I per- 
ceived you disposed to involve yourself in all the 
ruinous consequences of a connexion, which threatens, 


» Malcolm’s Sketch, p. QH. 
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BOOKVLnot only to subvert the> foundations of fiiendship 
8- between you and the Company, but to introduce, 

into the heart of your kingdom, the pnnciples of 

anarchy and confusion ; to shake your own authority ; 
and to destroy the religion which you revere. On 
the disposition of the Company to preserve inviolate 
the obligations imposed by the relation of amity and 
peace, the Governor-General cited the mnarkab e 
instance which had recently occurred ; of a distnct 
of country to which, though possessed by the Com- 
pany, the Sultan laid claim, and of which, his right 
having been ascertained by arbiters mutua ly chosen, 
restitution had been made. .Vs the residt ol hese 
premises, the C^vei-nor-Geiieral proposed to send to 
him a British officer, whom he already knew to com- 
municate to him, on the part of the Lng is i, an o 
the Peshwa and Nizam, their allies, the plan which 
in their opinion was calculated “ to remove a ex s - 
ing distrust and suspicion, and to 
good understanding on the most durable founda- 

tioTis ^ 

Sthe terms which, at diflerent periods, the Go- 
vemor-General was disposed to allow'l ippoo Sultau^n, 
he himself has given a very instnictivc 
letter to the Court of Directors, under date the 3d 
of August, 1799.'^ What was the extent of his views 
in relation to the attack which he was so eapr to 
make immediately after lie first received intelhgencc 
of the foolish proclamation at the Isle ol France, he 
has no where disclosed. When he found the execu- 
tion of this design imiwssible, and how much time it 
would require to put the army in a condition for 

.Letter from Lord Mornington to Tippoo Sultan, printed papers. 

““.’re‘u.e'p'apets relating to East India Affairs, printed by order o! 
the House of Commons in the year 1800. 
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action, he' would, he says, have been contented BOOK^^l 
with any adjustment which offered a reasonable 
prospect of detaching Tippoo from his connexipn 
with the French and that, “ in the arrangement 
which then occuiTed to him, his views were limited 
to the establishment of permanent residents, on the 
part of the Company, and of the allies, at Seringa- 
patam, to the dismission of all the French then in 
the Sultaun’s service, and to the perpetual exclusion 
of the French from his armies and dominions.” 

Before preferring these demands, he first, however, 
deemed it politic, to place the armies in a posture 
for action ; and to take measures for lessening the 
chances of evil, as well as improving the chances of 
good, at the hands of the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

The month of November had thus arrived before he 
was ready to make his first communication. But, 
at that time the French had invaded Egypt, which 
appeared to increase the dangers of the English 
dominion in India; on the other hand, the mili- 
tary preparations of the English were advancing to 
maturity on a great scale, the French party at 
Hyderabad was destroyed, the resources of the Nizam’s 
country were by the late arrangement placed at the 
disposal of the Company’s servants, and the English 
now had power to enforce whatever demands they 
might think proper to advance. The Governor- 
General, therefore, resolved not to content himself 
with the terms which, without having communicated 
them, he would have thought sufficient for all 
necessary purposes before. If, however, the real 
gi’ound of the war was not the love of conquest, 
which was so fervently disclaimed, but the chance of 
danger from the power of I’ippoo, as was the grand 
pretence, the new degree of security which had 
accrued to the Company was a reason, not for war, 
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POOKVL but peace. The additioaal ch^ce of invasion) by 

0i4y.e. presence in Egypt of the French, presented, as 
fer as it went, a demand for additional security. But 
that chance was to be weighed, and its value ascer- 
tained. Except to an eye surrounded by the mists of 
ignorance or passion, which saw its object hideously 
enlarged, it could not ap{)ear to be great. Besides, 
as the British government would not long remain 
without a grand effort to expel the enemy from 
Egypt, the Company might have quietly rested on 
its guard, without incurring the mischievous expen- 
diture, not to speak of any more of the detestable 
consequences of actual war, at least for a little time, 
till they understood what vvas the result of the mea- 
sures adopted against the invaders of Egypt, and 
whether a few months would not set India free from 
any danger on account of the French. However, the 
terms, beyond which the Governor-General did not 
think as yet of proceeding, were not extravagant. 
Beside the conditions first meditated, he meant to 
demand the cession of Canara, a maritime province 
on the western coast, which appeared to facilitate 
the communication of Tippoo with the French ; but 
to allow him an equivalent in some other quarter 
distant from the coast. This, then, in the opinion of 
the Governor-General, who now felt himself in a 
condition to enforce any demand, and whose apprehen- 
sion from French invasion, and the rooted enmity of 
Tippoo, was then at its height, was all the security, 
as against Tippoo, which the British interests really 
required. If nothing followed to create occasion for 
more security, every addition which was made to the 
sacrifices exacted of the hated foe, was made either 
in the spirit of revenge, or from the love of conquest; 
for no other solution remains. 

The Govcilior-Gencral professes, and with all the 
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marks of sincerity, his expeptation to have been, thatBOOKJ^l 
Tippoo, overawed by the discomfiture of the French 
fleet in Egypt, by the .ascendancy of the English at 
Hyderabad, the strength of the English army, and 
an English fleet on the coast of Malabar, would accede 
to the terms which he meant to propose, and that the 
calamities of war might still be avoided. For the 
purpose of accelerating measures, whether of a pacific 
or hostile description, he thought it expedient to be 
near the scene, and in a letter dated the 10th of 
December, acquainted the Sultan with his intention 
of repairing shortly to Madras. He arrived on the 
31st of the same month, and found waiting for him 
an answer from Tippoo. 

In the letter of the Sultan, the expressions were 
not less pacific than those of the Governor-General. 

He declares the highest satisfaction at the naval vic- 
tory gained on the coast of Egypt by the English 
over the French ; the former of whom he describes 
as possessing almost every virtue, the latter every 
vice. The charge which had been urged by the Go- 
vernor-General, of soliciting an hostile connexion with 
the French, he endeavoured to answer thus : “ In this 
Sircar (state) there is a mercantile tribe, who employ 
themselves in trading by sea and land. Their agents 
purchased a two-masted vessel, and having loaded her 
with rice, departed with a view to traffic. It hap- 
pened that she went to the Mauritius, from whence 
forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom 
ten or twelve were artificers, and the rest servants, 
came here in search of employment. Such as chose 
to take service were entertained, and the remainder 
departed beyond the confines of this Sircar : And Uie 
French, who are full of vice and deceit, have perhaps, 
taken advantage of the departure of the ship to put 
about reports with the view to ruffle the minds of 
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BOOK VI. both Sircars.” He then made protestation 6f hta 

^*^^^*** earnest desire to preserve and to strengthen the bands 
1^89. between himself and the Company ; described 

his own occupations as all in the highest degree 
pacific; and added, “In this case, the allusion to war 
in your friendly letter, and the following passage, 
namely, that prudence required that both the Com- 
pany and their allies should adopt certain measures 
of precaution and self-defence, have given me the 
greatest surprise.” As the proposition of sending to 
him a deputy, and opening a negotiation, appeared to 
imply that new sacrifices were to be exacted of him, 
he appealed to the existing treaty, as affording the 
proper and adequate adjustment of the rights and 
interests of the contracting parties ; and said, “ I ( 
cannot imagine that means more efiectual than these 
can be adopted, for giving stability to the founda- 
tions of friendship and harmony, promoting the se- 
curity of states, or the welfare and advantage of all 
parties.” ^ This letter the Governor-General regarded 
as marked by prevarication and falsehood, in respect 
to his intercourse with the French ; and by criminal 
evasion, in regard to the moderate and amicable pro- 
position for opening a negotiation. He replied, ac- 
cordingly, by a letter, dated the 9th of January, 1799, 
in which he described the embassy to the Isle of 
France; and explicitly declared, that the new en- 
gagements into which he affirmed that Tip])oo had 
thus entered with the enemies of the allies required a 
new arrangement for their security. He recommended 
'{fiat only one day should be taken to reply to tliis 
letter; intimating that dangerous consequences might 
result from a greater delay.* That time might not 
be wanting for the campaign before the commence- 


papers, ut supra. No. 8, inclosure, No. 4. « Ibid. No. 5. 
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ment of the rains, was the^mhtive which impcIUed the 
Governor-General to hasten ; and, beside the estab- 
lished practice, and inveterate habits of all Oriental 
courts, the same circumstance afforded a strong 
motive to the Sultan to make use of every expedient 
for delay. 

The end of January approached, and an answer 
from the Sultan had not yet arrived. This was in- 
terpreted contempt and obstinacy. It is even assigned 
as proof of more determined enmity than was pre- 
viously supposed. The army was now irresistible. 
“ On these grounds,” says the Governor-General, 

towards the close of the month of January, 1799> 
my intention was to have required from Tippoo 
Sultaun, in addition to the terms already stated, the 
payment of a considerable sum of money, as an in- 
demnification for the expense to which his hostile and 
treacherous conduct had subjected the allies.” ^ 

Before the 3d of February, Lord Mornington re- 
ceived intelligence, that Tippoo had {)repared two 
native vakeels, who, together with one of the French 
officers who liad lately arrived from the Isle of France, 
were waiting at Tranquebar, to embark on a mission 
to the Executive Directory of France. This cannot 
be regarded as a very extraordinary proceeding in a 
prince who knew that a vast army had been levied 
against him before any complaint had been preferred, 
or so much as an explanation asked, uf his conduct ; 
and might by himself have been represented, with 
surely not less plausibility than by the English their 
preparations for attack, as a proceeding purely defen- 
sive, and imperiously called for by the dangers with 
which he was conspicuously threatened. At this 


‘ Letter from the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, 
3d August, 17 !-) 9 , ut supra. 
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BOOH VI. time, hbwever, the Governor-General determined jto 
suspend all negotiation, until the united forces of the 
1799, Company and their allies should, to use his own ex- 
pressions, • ** have made such an impression on the 
territories of Mysore, as might give full effect to our 
just representations ” ' 

On the 3 d of February, his Lordship dispatched his 
commands to General Harris, to enter the territory 
of Mysore, with the army which had been assembled 
at Velore, and to General Stuart to co-operate with 
the Bombay army from Malabar ; while at the same 
time he gave intimation to the allied courts, and the 
British admiral on the coast, that he now considered 
the Company as at war with Tippoo Sultan. 

Another step was now taken in the severity of the 
terms. From this time nothing less was to be exacted 
of the Sultan than a cession of his maritime provinces 
in perpetuity to the English ; an equal territory on 
their respective frontiers to each of the allies, amount- 
ing to about a fourth part of his dominions, and a 
crore and a half of rupees. But, in the second place, 
if any decisive advantage should be obtained in the 
field, or the operations of the war should be advanced 
to the opening of the batteries upon Seringapatam, 
the General was not to content himself with less than 
the cession of one whole half of the territories of 
which the Sultan was in possession at the commence- 
ment of the war, the relinquishment of all claim to 
any of the places, on the frontiers of the Company 
and their allies, about which there was any dispute, 
and the payment of two crores of sicca rupees. The 
dismission of all Europeans belonging to any country 
at war with the English, the renunciation of all con- 
nexion with the French, an engagement never to 

• Letter, 20ih March, 1799, ut supra. 
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retaiil any individual of that nation in his service, or 
even to permit him to reside within his dominions, 
to receive at his court a permanent ambassador from 
each of the allies, to keep with each of them an 
ambassador of his own, and to give up certain forts 
and hostages as security for the execution of the treaty : 
These were articles common to this, with the former 
catalogue of terms.^ 

On the 13th of February, the Governor-General 
received a letter from Tippoo, in which, after acknow*- 
lodging the receipt of his letters, he desires, as he is 
going upon a hunting excursion, in which he fre- 
quently indulged, that he would send the deputy 
(about whom his friendly pen had repeatedly written), 
slightly attended. This consent, which was sufficiently 
cold and ungracious, the Governor-General describes, 
as reluctant and insidious; and he answered it by 
referring him to General Harris, to whom all his 
communications were now to be addressed. This 
answer was even transmitted through that General, 
who had orders to forward it to the Sultan, on the 
same day on wliich tlie army should pass the frontier. 

The army now assembled at Velore exceeded 
20,000 men, whereof 2,635 were cavalry, and 4,381 
Europeans : It was joined, before the commencement 
of its march, by the whole of the British detachment, 
serving with the Nizam, 6,500 strong, about an 
equal number of the Nizam's infantry, including a 
portion of Sepoys lately commanded by the French, 
but now by British officers, and a large body of 
cavalry ; “ an army,” than which, says the Governor- 
General, one “ more completely appointed, more 
amply and liberally supplied in every department, or 


’ Inclosures A. and B. of the Gov.-Gen.’s Letter to the Commander- 
hi-Chief, dated 22d January, 1799. 
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Disproportion of the Jinglisk Force. 

fOORVl. more perfect in its discipline, and iii the acknowledged 
experience, ability, and zeal of its officers, never took 
the field in India The army of the western coast, 
equal in excellence, assembled at Cananore, under 
General Stuart, amounted to 6,420 fighting men, of 
whom 1,617 were Europeans: And a force, described 
as considerable, but of which the amount is not spe- 
cified, under Colonels Read and Brown, were to join 
or co-operate with the Commander-in-Chicf from the 
southern districts of Carnatic and Mysore. All this 
was directed against the chieftain of Mysore, who, six 
years before, was stripped of one half of his dominions; 
and left in possession of a territory yielding a revenue 
of little more than a crorc of rupees, or one million 
sterling ; while the revenue of the Anglo-Indian go- 
vernment alone, without speaking of that of its ally, 
exceeded nine millions. What a mass of talent the 
petty prince of a petty country must have been sup- 
posed to possess! ^ 

The army of Bombay, under the command of 
General Stuart, marched from Cananore on the 21st 
of February; arrived at the head of the Poodicherrum 
Ghaut on the 25th of the same month ; and took post 
at Seedapore and Secdasere, on the 2d of March, 
where it both protected the large supplies which had 
been collected in the district of Coorg; and could 
readily communicate with the main army as it ap- 
proached to Seringapatam. General Harris entered 
the Mysore territory on the 5th of March, and com- 
menced his operations by the reduction of several forts 


> The victories of the Marquis Cornwallis (says Col. Beatson, i. 47) 
had greatly facilitated any future plan of operation against the power of 
Tippoo Sultaun. By diminishing his resources, and increasing our own, 
they had produced a twofold effect. And the extension of our frontier, 
by the extension of the Barramaul and Salem districts, and a thorough 
knowledge of the defences of Seringapatam, and of the routes leading to 
that city, were considered at that moment as inestimable advantages.” ' 
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upon the frontier; of which none made any consider- 
able resistance ; and some made no resistance at all. 

At the time when the British General passed the 
eastern frontier of Mysore, Tippoo was supposed to 
be encamped in the vicinity of Madoor, and was ex- 
pected to move in the direction of Bangalore, for the 
purpose of opposing the [)rogress of the army. Having 
effected this expectation, he left his camp near Sena- 
patam, on the 28th of February, taking with him the 
principal part of his army ; and on the morning of 
the 5th of March, a large encann)ment was observed 
by General Stuart, forming between him and Peria- 
patam, a town about seven miles distant from 
Seedasere. On the morning of the 6th little intelli- 
gence was yet obtained of the amount of the enemy, 
or the meaning of their appearance; and General 
Hartley, the second in command, went forward to 
reconnoitre. From his hill of observation, at day- 
break, he perceived the whole of the hostile force in 
motion ; the country, however, was covered with 
jungle ; the atmosphere was iiazy, and it was impos- 
sible to judge correctly either of tlicir numbers or 
object. Between the hours of nine and ten, the 
enemy had penetrated with so much secrecy and ex- 
pedition through the jungle, that they attacked the 
front and rear of the British advanced position at 
almost the same instant. 

The nature of the country had induced General 
Stuart to place the army in several divisions. Three 
native battalions, under Colonel Montresor, were 
posted at Seedasere, to which another battalion was 
added, after the appearance of the enemy on the 5th; 
the main body of tlie army, with the park and pro- 
visions, remained at Seedapore and Ahmootenar, the 
iirst eight miles, the latter twelve, in rear of the ad- 
vanced position. General Hartley remained to aid in 
H 2 
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rolling the attach. * The best position, of whfch the 
circumstances admitt^ was assumed ; and this body 
, 1799 . of Sepoys, though completely surrounded, and con- 
tending not only with a great disparity of numbers, 
but other unfavourable circumstances, defended them- 
selves with such determined gallantry, that the Sul- 
tan’s troops were unable to break them. The Ge- 
neral hastened forward with the rest of the army, 
excepting tlie fourth corps, which l)eing posted at 
some distance in the rear, was intercepted by a co- 
lumn of the enemy, and unable to join. It was not 
till half past two, however, that he arrived in sight of 
the division of the enemy which had penetrated to 
the rear. It withstood and answered a brisk fire of 
musquetry, for about half an hour ; but then fled 
with precipitation through the jungles, to join the 
rest of the army to which it belonged. The General 
now advanced to join Montresor and his brave pom- 
panions. The men had for more than six hours been 
engaged with a superior eneniy ; were spent with 
fatigue; and their ammunition almost exhausted. 
The advance of the troops with the General was the 
signal for the enemy to intermit the attack, which, 
till this time, they had upheld in front; and at 
twenty minutes past three they were retiring in all 
directions. General Stuart, apprehending a return 
of the enemy, which might place them in his rear, and 
perhaps in possession of the great magazine of rice 
collected by the Coorg Rajah,^ deemed it of more im- 
portance to concentrate his army at Seedapore, than 
to maintain the position of Seedasere, which , was 
chiefly useful, as the only spot from which the signals, 
concerted between the two armies, could be observed. 

‘ The Rajah accompanied General Stuart, and was present with hin> 
in the battle j which he described with vast admiration, in a letter 
tht Governor-General, quoted by Col, Wilki, 
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The killed) munded, and missing, according to the BQOil^^ 
regimental returns, in the British army, were only ^ 
143 . The loss of the enemy was no doubt con- 1^799, 
siderable. Tippoo remained in his camp at Peria- 
patam till the 11th, desiring, but afraid, to strike a 
second blow; and arrived at Seringapatam on the 
14 th, whence he hastened to meet the army approach- 
ing from the east. 

So little, in truth, did the Governor-General re- 
spect the power of the Sultan, that the plan upon which 
he determined implied a confidence in the inability 
of that prince to offer almost any obstruction to the 
army which was sent to destroy him. It was planned, 
that it should not wait to reduce any of the inter- 
mediate forts l)etwcen the frontier and the capital of 
the Sultan, or to form a clear line of communication, 
but march directly upon Seringapatam, and by a 
single blow terminate the contest. 

The Governor-General amid the talents for com- 
mand which he j)ossessed in a very unusual degree, 
displayed two qualities of primary importance : He 
has seldom been surpassed in the skill with which he 
made choice of his instruments: And having made 
choice of his instruments, he communicated to them, 
with full and unsparing hands, the powers which were 
necessary for the end they were employed to accom- 
plish. General Harris was not only invested with 
unrestricted military powers, but was authorized to 
exert all the civil authority which would have be- 
longed to the Governor-General himself, in his si- 
tuation. His instructions embraced the two sets of 
terms, to which, in two events, the Governor-Gene- 
ral determined, upon the march of the army, to ele- 
vate his demands. And he was further provided with 
a political and diplomatic commission. This was 
composed of the Honourable Colonel Wellesley, Lieu- 
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tenant Colonel Close, Lieutenant Colonel A^e#, atid 
^1^. 8. (Captain Malcolm, with Captain Macaulay as their 
|iy 99 , secretary. The commission was not entitled to act, 
e:t:cept in obedience to the orders of the General. 

The army was not ready to make its first united 
movement on the enemy’s ground before the 9th’ of 
March ; within oiie day of the time wiiich the Com- 
mander, in his orders to General Stuart, had de- 
scribed, as the latest moment at which he could with 
safety arrive at Seringapatam. The British army 
was overloaded with equipments : It carried an enor- 
mous train of battering cannon for the siege of Serin- 
gapatam ; it required a prodigious mass of vehicles 
for the provisions and stores of a campaign to be 
carried on without an open line of communication ; 
to all this was added the cumbrous baggage of the 
Nizam’s army, a host of brinjarrics, and the innume- 
rable followers of the camp. No sufficient measures 
were prepared for the orderly movement of this vast, 
unwieldy machine. Colonel Wilks alleges that such 
measures were impossible. If so ; either this was one 
pf the most rash and hazardous expeditions that ever 
was undertaken ; or the British leaders must have 
counted upon a wonderful inferiority, either of means, 
or of understanding, on the part of their foe. As- 
suredly, had an enemy, with any thing like an ade- 
quate force, employed himself with any considerable 
degree of activity and skill, in making war upon the 
movement of this disorderly mass, which it was by 
no means possible to cover with the troops, it is 
hardly probable that he would not have retarded it, 
till the commencement of the rains ; have so harassed 
. the infantry, and worn out the cavalry, that a great 
portion of the baggage, stores, and ammunition would 
We fallen into his hands. The great thing to be 
jiteaded, in marching at once to Seringapatam, 
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wHbdat regard ta the communication behind^ was 
famine. This evil was all but sustained ; and nearly ^ 
the whole of the draught and carriage bullocks died, 1799 ; 
though the arrival of the army was probably not re- 
tarded a single day by the efforts of the enemy. 

So great was the confusion, even on the first day’s 
march, that the army halted on the 11th, to see if a 
remedy could in any degree be applied. It moved on 
the 12th, but with so little improvement, that it 
halted again on the 13th. 

From Bangalore, within sight of which, now dis- 
mantled, the army encamped on the 14th, there were 
three roads by which it could inarch upon Seringa- ^ 
patam. The expectation of the enemy was, that the 
British would occupy and repair Bangalore, form a 
line of communication in the same manner as lie^ore, 
and advance by the middle and shortest of the 
roads. 

The confusion of the march was so great, that the 
British army halted a third time on the 1 5th ; and 
destroyed as much of the mass of stores as it was sup- 
posed that by any possibility the exigencies of the 
service would allow. On the 18th, it again halted a 
fourth day ; and ‘‘ the loss of powder, shot, and other 
military stores, had already been so considerable, as 
to excite some degree of alarm, at this early period of 
the campaign.” ^ 

Of the roads leading to Seringapatam, the southern, 
by KaunkanhuUy, was that selected for the advance 
of the British army ; and so well had the design been 
disguised, that while the forage on the expected 
route had been completely destroyed, it was still 
preserved upon this. No memorable incident oc- 


' These are ihc words of two distinguished officers of the same army j 
Btatson, p. 65, and Wilks, iii. 407. 
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POOULVI. cuited from the time when the acmy entered the 
6. KaunkanhuUy .route on the I6th, tiU it reached the 
1799. tanks at Achel, between Kaunkanhully and Sultanpet. 
These tanks were of so much importance, that “ the 
destruction of them,” says Colonel Wilks', “ in 1791, ^ 
had compelled Lord Cornwallis to make the longer 
march, the injurious effects of which, on his ex- 
hausted cattle, were sensibly and severely felt during 
the remainder of the campaign.” Of a similar de- 
struction, that intelligent officer adds, “ the conse- 
quences on this occasion would have been still more 
injurious than those experienced in 1791*” It was 
by the merest accident, th.at this fatal event was pre- 
vented. A detachment sent forward on the night of 
the 211st, arrived not till the breaches were made in 
the embankment, and were just in time to save the 
total loss of the waters. 

When the Sultan, after his return from the attack 
upon General Stuart, left his capital to meet the 
advancing army, he made his first movement on the 
middle road, but being soon made accjuainted with 
its true direction, he deviated by his right to Malvilly, 
and encamped, on the 18th, at the Madoor river, 
where he was joined by the two corps of his army, 
which had been left during his absence to hang upon 
the British line. The southern road,” says Colonel 
Wilks, “ from this river, to the point where General 
Harris first entered it, presented numerous situations, 
where the advance of the British army might have 
been obstructed, and at least materially delayed, by 
steady troops, without any risk of disaster to them- 
selves.” What is more remarkable, Tippoo, as we 
are told by the same high authority, “ after examin- 
ing and occupying the finest imaginable position for 
opposing the passage of the river in front, and placing 
beyond it a strong corps to operate at the same time 
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on hfa enemy’s right flank, from very advantageous 
ground, with an open rear and a secure retreat from .. ..‘,A 
both positions, abandoned the intention of giving 1799. 
battle on this ground ; ” and determined to fight on 
ground, about two miles from Malvilly, which, among 
other advantages gratuitously bestowed on his enemy, 
gave them, during the intended action, the most con- 
venient cover for their unwieldy impediments.” 

The slow movement of the English brought them 
to the Madoor river on the 24 th, where they learned 
the particulars of the march which had been made 
by the Sultan upon General Stuart; and on the 
evening of the 27th, on approaching the intended 
ground of encampment to the westward of Malvilly, 
they espied the army of the Sultan, at a few miles 
distance, drawn up on a height. As the first grand 
object of the General was, to carry his equipments 
safe to the walls of Seringapatam, he determined 
neither to seek nor avoid an action. The advanced 
picquets, however, being attacked by the enemy, and 
more troops being sent to their aid, a general action 
came on. The British army under General Harris 
formed the right wing ; the Nizam’s army with the 
33d regiment, under Colonel Wellesley, formed the 
left. On the right wing, which had deployed into 
line, and begun to advance, an opening between two 
brigades, j)roduced by the ground, tempted the Sul- 
tan. He advanced in person with a body of cavalry, 

*till in the very act to charge. The effort was against 
the Europeans ; coolly directed ; and executed with 
so much spirit, that many of the horsemen fell on the 
bayonets. But it produced not so much as a mo- 
mentary disorder in the ranks ; and the line advance* 
ing in such a manner as to outflank the enemy s left, 
his guns were soon after withdrawn from the heights. 

The cushoons of the Sultan faced Colonel Wellesley 
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wiUi some steadiness, till wiftin sixty listen, 
^ regiment quickening step, they gave way ; 

1:709. Colonel Floyd, seizing the critical moment, 
charged them with his cavalry, and destroyed them 
to a man. The efficient state of the Sultan’s equip- 
ments, and the deplorable state of the British, ad- 
mitted not an idea of pursuit. The loss of the 
English was sixty-nine men, that of the Sultan, more 
than a thousand. 

Immediately after this injudicious affair, the Sultan 
marched, with a design to place himself on the rear 
of General Harris, during the remainder of his march 
to Seringapatam. But he expected him to advance 
on the same road which had been taken by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1791. As it was anticipated, that the 
forage on this road would be completely destroyed, 
the project had for some time been contemplated of 
crossing the Cavery at Sosilla, about fifteen miles 
east of Seringapatam, if the ford upon examination 
should appear to be practicable. The success was 
complete, and the battering train, with the last of 
the army, was over on the 30th, while the enemy 
wje at a distance looking for them in a different 
direction. This last disappointment struck a damp 
to the heart of the Sultan. Having received the 
whole of his principal officers, We have arrived,” 
said he, “ at our last stage, what is your determi- 
nation ? ” “ To die along with you,” was the una- 
nimous reply.* It was the opinion of this meeting of* 
Tippoo and his friends, that General Harris would 
not make his attack on the southern side of the fort, 
but would cross over into the island. The determi- 
nation was, to meet him on this route, and find 
either victory or death. The Sultan and his friends 


‘ Wilks, lii. 414. 
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to(dc a tttost affecting' leave, as if for the last time In BOOKViS 
this world, and all were bathed in tears. It was ea^y 
for the Sultan, whose equipments were in order, to 
anticipate the approach of the English. He crossed 
^ at the ford of . Arakerry, and took up the intended 
position near the village of Chendgal. It was not 
however the intention of the English General to cross 
into the island ; and when, instead of pointing to the 
fords, he made a circuit to the left, to avoid some 
inconvenient ^marching, and reach the ground occu- 
pied by General Abercromby in 1792, the Sultan, 
whose dispositions were not calculated for such a 
movement, ventured not to make opposition ; and 
the English army took up its ground for the siege of 
the capital, on the 5th day of April, exactly one 
month after it passed the enemy’s frontier, having 
advanced at the rate of not seven miles a day on 
enemy’s ground, and not five miles a day from the 
commencement of its march. 

A new line of entrenchments had been constructed 
on this side of the fort, which, reaching from the 
Dowlut Bang to the Periapatam bridge, and within 
six or seven hundred yards of the walls, avoided the 
fault of the redoubts in 1792, distant too far to be 
supported by the guns of the fort. Between these 
works and the river, the infantry of Tipj)oo was now 
eneamped. To save the British camp from annoy- 
ance, and advance some posts, an attack was ordered 
the same evening, under Colonels Wellesley and Shaw, 
on a part of the enemy, occupying a water-course in 
front. It failed, not without loss. But next morn- 
ing a force was sent, which the party of the ■ enemy 
could not resist; and strong advanced posts were 
established within 1800 yards of the fort, with their 
left on the river, and their right on Sultanpet. 

On the 6th, General Floyd, with four regiments 
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M^vi.of cavalry, and the greater part of the left wing of 
; the army, marched for the ptirpose of bringing on 

J 799 , General Stuart ; a proceeding, which the cavalry and 
part of the infantry of the Sultan marched at the 
same time to impede. The junction was made on the 
14th ; the active and well-conducted exertions of the 
Sultan’s cavalry having produced no other effect than 
the necessity of a little more caution, and a little 
more time. And on the next day the Bombay army, 
having crossed the river to the north, occupied a 
ground in continuation of the line of General Harris, 
with a view particularly to the enfilade both of the 
face to be attacked, and the exterior trenches. 

On the 9th, Tippoo, who had not before made 
any answer to the letter of the Governor-General, 
forwarded to him when the army crossed his frontier, 
sent to General Harris a letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation : 

“ The Governor-General, Lord Mornington, Ba- 
hauder, sent me a letter, copy of which is enclosed : 
you will understand it. I have adhered firmly to 
treaties : What then is the meaning of the advance 
of the English armies, and the occurrence of hosti- 
lities ? Inform me. — What need I say more.” 

The British commander replied in the following 
terms: 

“ mh April, 1799. 

" Your letter, enclosing copies of the Governor- 
General’s letter, has been received. For the advance 
of the English and allied armies, and for the actual 
hostilities, I refer you to the several letters of the 
Governor-General, which are sufficiently explanatory 
on the subject.” 

On the I6th was made an alarming discovery. 
The General, in his letter to Lord Mornington, dated 
1 
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the 18th, says ; " 0& measyriti^ur bags, to ascav »Kat^| 
tain what rice they rei^y contain^, they were found 
so much diminished by loss or fraud, that eighteen 
days’ provision, for the fgkting men} at half alkw^^ 
aneey is all that remains in camp, Our supplies 
must, therefore, arrive before the 6th )>f May, to 
save us from extreme distress.” 

On the 17th, operations of considerable importance, 
less difficult because simultaneous, were accompUshed 
on both sides of the river. The enemy were dis« 
lodged from a ground commanding that which was 
intended for the approaches and batteries of General , 

Stuart ; the troops were established under a good 
cover within 1,000 yards of the western angle of the 
fort ; and while the enemy’s attention was engaged 
with these operations, the bed of a water-course was 
seized on the southern side, which formed a parallel 
at an equal distance from the fort. 

The state of the grain constituted now an object of 
the greater solicitude, and every thing was to be done, 
for the purpose of hastening the arrival of the two 
corps, which were expected to bring a supply from 
Coimbetore and Baramahl, To conduct them. Ge- 
neral Floyd marched on the 19th toward the Caveri- 
poram pass, with the whole of the regular cavalry, 
the whole of Nizam Ali’s cavalry, and a brigade of 
infantry, followed by all the brinjarries, and all the 
superfluous followers of the camp. 

The 20th produced several events. A battery 
opened from tlie northern bank on the enfilade of the 
south-western face, and of the enemy’s entrenchment 
on the soutliern side of the river. The enemy were 
dislodged from a position 400 yards in advance of 
their general entrenchments; and a parallel was 
established on the spot within 780 yards of the fort. 
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BOOKVi. In the evening, the following letter from the Sultatt 
was received in camp : 

1799 . “ In the letter of I^ord Mornington, it is written^ 

that the clearing up of matters at issue is proper, and 
that therefore you, having been empowered for the 
purpose, will appoint such persons as you judge pro- 
per for conducting a conference, and renewing the 
business of a treaty. You are the well-wisher of 
both Sircars. In this matter what is your pleasure? 
Inform me, tliat a conference nnay take jdace.” 

On the General Harris replied by a letter, 
stating, that security, not conquest, was the object 
of the English government, to whose pacific proposi- 
tions he complained that Tippoo had hitherto refused 
to listen ; and transmitted the draught of a prelimi- 
nary treaty, drawn up according to the second and 
severest set of terms contained in the Governor- 
General’s instructions. 

In the situation to which affairs were now reduced, 
the annexation' of the following severities was deemed 
adviseable : That four of the vSultan’s sons, and four 
of his generals, to be named by the British com- 
mander, should be given u|) as hostages : That ac- 
ceptance of these conditions should be transmitted 
under his hand and seal within twenty-four hours ; 
and the hostages, and one crorc of rupees, be deli- 
vered in forty-eight : And that if these pledges were 
not given, the British commander would hold himself 
at liberty to extend his demands for security, even to 
the possession of the fort of Seringapatam, till the 
conclusion of a definitive treaty. 

It was the instruction of the Governor-General, 
that the set of terms now put in the shape of a treaty 
should be sent just before the opening of the bat- 
teries upon the fort of Seringapatam. But the ad- 
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vanced period of the’ season, and the failure of provi- BOOKVii 
sions, when nothing but possession of the fort could, 
in the opinioti of General Harris, justify him in delay- 2799.‘ 
ing the siege for an instant, made him deem it hazard- 
ous to be the leader in an overture toward peace. 

The sentiments to which the Governor-General was 
brought by the progress of events are thus described 
in his own words. “ Towards the end of April, fresh 
circumstances arose which disposed me to think, that 
if the course of the war should favour the attempt, it 
would be prudent and Justifiable entirely to overthrow 
the power of Tippoo : Accordingly, on the 23d of 
April, I signified to Lieutenant-General Harris my 
wish, that the power and resources of Tippoo Sultan 
should be reduced to the lowest state, and even ut- 
terly destroyed, if the events of the war should furnish 
the opportunity.” ^ 

On tlie night of the 24th, the approaches to the 
fort were advanced 250 yards. On the 25th, a bat- 
tery of four guns was erected to destroy the defences 
of some works which bore on the assailants ; and it 
opened with considerable effect on the morning of the 
26th. The enemy’s guns were now almost wholly 
silenced. On the evening of the same day, the 
enemy’s entrenchments, in advance, were attacked ; 
and carried, after an obstinate contest, which lasted 
a great part of the night. 'J his acquisition was im- 
portant, ])ecause it furnished the ground on which 
the breaching batteries were to be erected. The 
British troops occupied the works on the 27th ; and 
in the following night made their lodgement secure. 

On the morning of the 28th, another letter arrived 
from the Sultan, intimating the magnitude of the 
questions to be determined, and signifying his inten- 


‘ l-etter to Directors, 3d August, 1799, supra. 
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300K VI. tion to send two persons, for the immediate commence- 
ment of a conference, without which an adjustment 
1799. of so much importance could not be satisfactorily per- 
formed. To this the General replied, that no modi- 
fication would be made of the terms already trans- 
mitted ; that ambassadors were, therefore, unnecessary, 
and would not be received^ unless they were accom- 
panied by the hostages, and specie, already demanded ; 
and that only till three o’clock the next day would 
time be allowed for an answer. 

A breaching battery of six guns was erected on the 
night of the 28th ; and on the morning of the 30th it 
began to fire. On the first day it demolished part of 
the outward wall at the west angle of the fort, and 
made an impression on the masonry of the bastion 
within it. On the second its fire was attended with 
increased effect. An additional battery, constructed 
on the night of April the 30th, opened in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of May. On the 3d, the breach ap- 
peared to be practicable, and preparations were 
eagerly made for the assault. On the morning of 
the 4th, the troops destined for the service were 
placed in the trenches before day-light, that no extra- 
ordinary movement might serve to put the enemy on 
their guard. The heat of the day, wdien the people 
of the East, having taken their mid-day repast, give 
themselves up to a season of repose, and when it was 
expected that the troops in the fort would be least 
prepared to resist, was chosen for the hour of attack. 
Four regiments, and ten flank companies of Europeans, 
three corps of grenadier sepoys, and 200 of the Ni- 
zam’s troops, formed the party for the assault. Colo- 
nels Sherbrooke, Dunlop, Dalrymple, Gardener, and 
Mignan, commanded the flank corps ; and the conduct 
of the enterprise was entrusted to Major-General 
. Baird, who had solicited the dangerous service. At 



•one o^clock thetrdops tegati to iiioiVe from the tknchei fiooit 
The mdth,and rocky cheitnel of the river, thotigh 
that time it contained but little water, its exposiilite 17^0. 
to the fire of the fort, the imperfection of the breac#, 
the strength of the place, the numbers, courage, attf 
skill of its defenders, constituted siich an accumula- 
tion of difficulties, that nothing less than unbounded 
confidence in the force and courage of his men could 
have inspired a prudent General with hopes of suc- 
cess. The troops descended into the bed of the river, 
and moved, regardless of a tremendous fire, towards 
the opposite bank. 

From the time when General Hams sat down 
before the fort, the Sultan had remained on the ram- 
parts, varying his position according to the incidents 
of the siege. The general charge of the angle 
attacked, was given to Seyed Saheb, and Seyed Ghof- 
far, the last, an able officer, who began his caVeer lit 
the English service, and was in the^ number of thC 
prisoners at the disaster of Colonel Brathwaite. 

The angle of the fort which the English attacked 
was of such a nature, that k retrenchment to cut it 
off might have been easily effected; and this was 
counselled by the most judicious of the Mysoreah 
officers. But the mind of the Sultan, which was 
always defective in judgment, appears to have bccti 
prematurely weakened by the disadvantages of his 
situation. By the indulgence of arbitrary power, and 
the arts of his flatterers, his mind was brought into 
that sHuation in which it could endure to hear no- 
thing l)ut what gratified the will of the moment. He 
had accordingly estranged from his presence every 
person of a manly character ; and surrounded himself 
with young men and parasites, who made it their 
business not only to gratify his most childish inclitia- 
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JBOQKVI. tiqns, but to occupy him with a perpetual successiorr 
of wretched pursuits. He seems, therefwe, when 
1799. ®^versity came upon him, to have been rendered too 
eflfeminate, to look it steadily in the face ; and, ex- 
pbring firmly the nature of the danger, to employ 
in the best manner the means which were in his 
power for averting it. The flatterers were able to 
persuade him, partly that the fort was too strong to be 
taken, partly that God would protect him ; and they 
maintained successfully that indecision which was 
now congenial to the relaxed habit of his mind. 

He is surrounded,"" said Seyed GofFhar, who was 
wounded early in the siege, “ by boys and flatterers, 
who will not let him see with his own eyes. I do not 
wish to survive the i*esult. I am going about in 
search of tleath, and cannot find it.” 

On the morning of the 4th, Seyed GofFhar, who 
from the number of men in the trenches inferred the in- 
tention to assault, sent information to the Sultan . The 
Sultan retumedTor answer, that it was good to be on 
the alert, but assured him, as persuaded by the flat- 
terers, that the assault would not take place till night. 
And in the mean time he was absorbed in religious 
and astrological operations ; the one, to purchase the 
favour of heaven ; the other, to ascertain its decrees. 
Seyed Goflfhdr, says Colonel Wilks, “ having satisfied 
himself, by furtlier observation, that one hour would 
not elapse before the assault would commence, hur- 
, ried in a state of rage and despair towards the Sul- 
tan : ‘ I will go,’ said he, ‘ and drag him to the 
breach, and make him see by what a set of wretches 
he is surrounded ; I will comiiel him to exert himself 
at this last moment." He was going, and met a party 
of pioneers, whom he had long looked for in vain, to 
cut off the approach by the southern rampart. ‘ I 



^ucceii of the AsthuU, 

hiUst first,’ said he, * show those people the work they fioOK^. 
have to do ; and in the of giving his instructions^ Gha^. sti 
was killed by a cannon shot.” ' ^ • liM 

The Sultan was about to begin his mid-day repast, 
under a small tent, at his usual station, on the nor- 
thern face, when the news was brought him of the 
death of Seyed Goffhar, and excited strong agitation. 

Before the repast was finished, he heard that the 
assault was begun. He instantly ordered the troops 
which were about him, to stand to their arms, com- 
manded the carbines to be loaded, which the servants 
in attendance carried for his own use, arfd hurried 
along the northern rampart to the breach. 

‘‘ In less than seven minutes, from the period of 
issuing from the trenches, the British colours were 
planted on the summit of the breach.” It was regu- 
lated that as soon as the assailants surmounted the 
rampart, one half of them should wheel to the right, 
the other to the left, and that they should meet over 
the eastern gatewgy. The right, which was led by 
General Baird, met with little resistance, both as the 
enemy, lest retreat should be cut off, abandoned the. 
cavaliers, and as the inner rampart of the south- 
western face was exposed to a perfect enfilade. The 
assailants on the left were opposed in a different 
manner. Lieut.-Col. Dunlop, by whom it was com- 
manded, received a wound in the ascent ; and the 
Sultan passed the nearest traverse, as the column 
quitted the breach. A succession of well-cons^cted 
traverses were most vigorously defended ;«!ld a 
flanking fire of musquetry from the inner rampart, 
did great execution upon the assailants. All the 

‘ Hist. Sketches, iii. 436, 437. For the interior history of the My- 
wreans, at this time. Colonel Wilks, who afterwards governed the 
country, enjoyed singular advantages j and we m.iy confide in his dis- 
crimination of the sources and qualities of his information. 
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BCKilLVtoqiiMmfrioned attached to the leading com- 

panies, were soon dther killed or disabled ; and the 
jjjpa loss would, at any rate, have been great, had not a 
veiy critical assistance been received* When the as- 
sailants first surmounted the breach, they were |H)t a 
little surprised by the sight of a deep, and, to appear- 
ance, impassable ditch between the exterior and inte- 
rior lines of defence. A detachment of the 12th regi- 
ment, having discovered a nairow strip of the terre- 
plein, left for the passage of the workmen, got up the 
inner rampart of the enfiladed face, without much op- 
position, Jnd wheeling to the left, drove before them 
the musqueteers wlio were galling the assailants of the 
left attack, and they at last reached the flank of the 
traverse, which was defended by the Sultan. The 
two columns of the English, on the outer and inner 
rampart, then moved in a position to expose the suc- 
cessive traverses to a front and flank fire at the same 
time ; and forced the enemy from one to another, till 
they perceived the British of the I’^ht attack, over the 
eastern gate, and ready to fall upon them in the rear ; 
when they broke, and hastened to escape. The Sul- 
tan continued on foot during the greater part of this 
time, performing the part rather of a common soldier, 
than a General, firing several times upon the assail- 
ants with his own hands. But a little before the time 
at which his troops resigned the contest, he complained 
of pain and weakness in one of his legs, in which he 
had received a severe wound when young, and ordered 
a horse. When abandoned by his men, instead of seek- 
ing to make his escape, which the proximity of the 
water gate would have rendered easy, he made way 
for the gate into the interior fort. As he was crossing 
to the* gate by the communication from the outer 
rampart, he received a musket ])all in the right side 
nearly as high as the breast, but still pressed on, till 
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he knisted at the gate. Fugiti^s/ from withiil; ai b«) 0 
weU as from without, were crowding in opposite direc* 
tions to this gate ; and the detachment of the ISlth 
had descended into the body of the place, for the pur- 
pose of arresting the influx of the frgitives from th6 
outer works. The two columns of the assailants, 
one without the gate, and one within, were now pour- 
ing into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 
the Sultan arrived. Endeavouring to pass, he re- 
ceiv'ed another wound from the fire of the inner de- 
tachment ; his horse also being wounded, sunk under 
him, and his turban fell to the ground, while his 
friends drop])ed rapidly around him. His attendants 
placed him in his palanqueen, but the place was 
already so crowded, and choked up with the dead ' 
and the dying, that he could not be removed. Ac- 
cording to the statement of a servant who survived, 
some English soldiers, a few minutes afterwards, 
entered tlie gateway ; and one of them offering to 
pull off the sword belt of the Sultan, which was very 
rich, Tippoo, who still held his sabre in his hand, 
made a cut at him with all his remaining strength. 

The man, wounded in the knee, put his firelock fo 
his shoulder, and the Sultan, receiving the ball in his 
temple, expired. 

The two bodies of assailants, from the right and the 
left had met over the eastern gateway ; and the pa- 
lace was the only place within the fort not now in 
their possession. In this the faithful adherents 
of Tippoo, whose fate was yet unknown, were ex- 
pected to make a desperate stand in defence of their 
sovereign and his family. The troops, exhausted by 
the heat and the toils of the day, stood in need of re- 
freshment. In the mean time Major Allan was sent 
with a guard to inform the persons within the palace, 
that if they surrendered immediately their lives 
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fagaKl^k«hoiild be secured ; tba^ mj resistance 6n the other 
hand would be fatal to them all. When that officer 
17^, arrived at the palace, before which a part of the 
British troops were already drawn up, he observed 
^several persons in the balcony, apparently in the 
greatest consternation. Upon communicating his 
message, the Kelledar, another officer of distinction, 
and a confidential servant, came over the terrace of 
the front building, and descended by an unfinished 
part of the wall They exhibited great embarrass-, 
ment, and a disposition to delay ; upon which the 
British officer reminded them of ’ their danger, and 
pledging himself for the protection of the inmates of 
the palace, desired admittance, .that he might give 
the same assurance to the Sultan himself. They ma- 
nifested strong aversion to this proposition ; but the 
Major insisted upon returning with them ; and de- 
siring two other officers to join him, they ascended by 
the broken wall, and lowered themselves down on a 
terrace, on which there was a number of armed men. 
The Major, carrying a white flag in his hand, which 
be h^d formed on the spur of the occasion by fasten- 
ing a cloth to a serjeant’s pike, assured them it was a 
pl^ge of security, provided no resistance was at- 
tempted; and as an additional proof of his sincerity 
took off his sword, which he insisted upon placing in 
the hands of the Kelledar. All affirmed that the fa- 
mily of the Sultan was in the palace, but not the Sul- 
tan himself. Their agitation and indecision were 
conspicuous. The Meyor was obliged to remind them, 
that the fury of the troops, by whom they were now 
surrounded, was with difficulty restrained ; and that 
the consequences of delay would be fatal. The rapid 
movements of several persons within the palace, where 
piany hundreds of Tippoo’s troops still remained, 
Pfa^e bim begin to think the situation critical even of 
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liimself and his companions^ by whom< he was ad- 
vised to take back his sword* As any suspicion, 
however, of treachery, reaching in their present state 
the minds of the British soldiers, would inflame them 
to the most desperate acts, probably the massacre of 
every human being within the palace walls, he ha^ 
the gallantry, as well as presence of mind, to abstain 
from such an exhibition of distrust. In the mean 
time, he was entreated by the people on the terrace 
to hold the flag in a conspicuous manner, as well to 
give confidence to the people within the palace, as to 
prevent the British troops from forcing the gates. 
Gro\ving impatient of delay, the Major sent another 
message to the Princes. They now sent him word, 
that he would be received as soon as a carpet for the 
purpose could be procured ; and in a few minutes the 
Kelledar returned to conduct him. 

He found two of the Princes seated on the carpet, 
surrounded by attendants. “ The recollection,’^ says 
Major Allan, ** of Moiz ad Dien, whom on a former 
occasion I had seen delivered up with his brother, 
hostages to Marquis Cornwallis : the sad reverse of 
their fortunes ; their fear, which, notwithstanding 
their struggles to conceal, was but too evident, ex*- 
cited the strongest emotions of compassion in my 
mind.” He endeavoured by every mark of tender- 
ness, and by the strongest assurances of protection and 
respect, to tranquillize their minds. His first ob- 
ject was, to discover where the Sultan was concealed. 
He next requested their assent to the opening of 
the gates. At this proposition they were alarmed.*^ 
Without the authority of their father, whom they^ 
desired to consult, they were afraid to take upon 
themselves a decision of such unspeakable importance. 
The Major assured them, that he would post a guard 
of their own sepoys within the palace, and a guard of 
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KJcsikYt Bitfop^ans witJwMt : -tjiiat noupcssbn sl^ld antp but 
by bU authority; that he would return and remain 
with them, until General Baird should arrive ; and 
thfd; their own^ lives, as well as that of every person 
in the palace, depended upon their compliance. 
Th^ir confidence was gained. Upon opening the 
^e, Major Allan found General Baird and several 
officers, with a large body of troops assembled. It 
was not safe to admit the troops who were burning 
for vengeance. And Major Allan returned to con- 
duct the Princes, whose reluctance to quit the palace 
was not easy to be overcome, to the presence of the 
General. General Baird was one of those British 
officers who had personally experienced the cruelty, of 
their father, and suffered all the horrors of a three 
years’ imprisonment in the place which he had now 
victoriously entered. His mind too had been inflamed 
by a report at that instant received, that Tippoo had 
murdered all the Europeans made prisoners during the 
siege. “ He was nevertheless,” says Major Allan, 
“ sensibly affected by the sight of the Princes ; and his 
gdlantry on the assault was not more conspicuous, than 
the moderation and humanity which he on this oc- 
casion displayed. He received the Princes with every 
mark of regard: repeatedly assured them that no 
violence or insult should be offered to them, and he 
gave them in charge to two officers to conduct them 
to head quarters in camp.” They were escorted by 
the light company of a European regiment ; and the 
troops were ordered to pay them the compliment of 
presented arms as they passed. 

The mind dwells with peculiar delight upon these 
instances in which the sweet sympathies which one 
hunaan being has with another, and wliich are of in- 
finite importance in private life, prevail over the de- 
structive passions, alternately the cause, and conse- 
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quench of war. ^Thdpl^ur^» al tbe same time,BO(kvt 
which we feel in conceiYvig the emotions produced in 
such a scene, lead the bulk of mankind to overvedue ' 
greatly the virtues which they imply. When you 
have glutted upon your victim the passions of am- 
bition and revenge ; when you have reduced him 
from greatness and power, to the weakness, and de 
pendance which mark the insect on which you tread, 
a few tears, and the restraint of the foot from the 
final stamp, are not a very arduous virtue. The 
grand misfortune is to be made an insect. When that 
is done, it is a slight, if any addition to the misfor- 
tune to be crushed at once. The virtue to which 
exalted praise would be due, and to which human 
nature is gradually ascending, would be, to restrain in 
time the selfish desires which hurry us on to the 
havoc we are vain of contemplating with a sort of 
pity after we have made it. Let not the mercy, how- 
ever, be slighted, which is shown even to the victim 
we have made. It is so much gained for human na- 
ture. It is a gain which, however late, the progress 
and diffusion of philosophy at last have produced^; 
they will in time produce other and greater results. 

When the persons of the Princes were secured,^ 

Tippoo was to be searched for in every corner of the 
palace. A party of English troops were admitted, 
and those of Tippoo disarmed. After proceeding 
through several of the apartments, the Kelledar was 
entreated, if he valued his own life, or that of his mas- 
ter, to discover where he was concealed. That officer, 
laying his hand upon the hilt of Major Allan's sword, 
protested, in the most solemn manner, that the Sul- 
tan was not in the palace ; that he had been wounded 
during the storm ; and was lying in a gateway on 
the northern side of the fort. He offered to conduct 
the inquirers ; and submit to any punishment if he 
5 



pOKVi. was found to have deceived. General Baird and the 
officers who accompanied hii^i, proceeded to the spot; 
nOd. covered with a promiscuous and shocking heap of 
bodies wounded and dead. At first, the bodies were 
dragged out of the gateway to be examined, it being 
already too dark to distinguish them where they lay. 
As this mode of examination, however, threatened to 
be very tedious, a light was procured, and Major 
Allan and the Kelledar went forward to the place. 
After some search, the Sultan’s palankeen was dis- 
covered, and under it a person wounded, but not 
dead. He was afterwards ascertained to be the 
Rajah Khan, one of Tippoo's most confidential ser- 
vants, who had attended his master during the whole 
of the fatal day. This person being made acquainted 
with the object of the search, pointed out the spot 
where the Sultan had fallen. The body being 
brought out and sufficiently recognized, was conveyed 
in a palankeen to the palace. It was warm when 
first discovered; the eyes were open, the features not 
distorted, and Major Allan and Colonel Wellesley 
were for a few moments doubtful, whether it was not 
alive. It had four wounds, three in the trunk, and 
one in the temple, the ball of which, liaving entered 
a little above the right ear, had lodged in the cheek. 
His dress consisted of a jacket of fine white linen, 
loose drawers of flowered chintz, the usual girdle of 
the east, crimson-coloured, tied round his waist ; and 
a handsome pouch, with a belt of silk, red and greei^ 
hung across his shoulder. He had an amulet on his 
arm ; but his ornaments, if he wore any, were gone.^ 
The speedy fall of the place was an event of great 
importance to the British army ; for though the Ge^ 

t 

> See Major Allan’s own account of the scenes at the palace, and the 
gliteway ; annexed (Appendix 42) to Beatson’s View of the War with 
Tjppoo Sultaun. 



nefal liad received a casual supply of previsions from book:V|! 
an officer whose foresight exceeded that of the men ^ ‘ 
who provided for the army, this afforded a supply for 
not more than a small number of days. The want of 
draught cattle rendered the magazines in the Coorg 
country totally useless: and though the Generd 
counted upon being in absolute want by the 6th of 
May, General Floyd did not return before the 13th 
with the convoys from the south. Of the operations 
which during the above transactions had taken place 
under the officers with whom General Floyd now re- 
turned to Seringapatam, thefollowing are the principal. 

The corps which was placed under the command of 
Colonel Read began by reducing the country north of 
Rayacottah. The plan of his operations embraced a 
great extent' ; but after a little progress he was ap- 
prised of the necessity of abandoning every thing to 
hasten with the grain which he had collected to Se* 
ringapatara* The troops under Colonel Brown began 
the campaign with the siege of Caroor, which sur- 
rendered to them without any serious resistance on 
the 5th of April. On the 8th they proceeded against 
Errode, and meant to prosecute the reduction of the 
remaining fortresses in Coimbetore, when they were 
summoned to join Colonel Read, for the purpose of 
advancing to Seringapatam. 

Colonel Read arrived at Cauveryporam, on the 22d 
of April, which surrendered to him without resistance. 

Having there collected the Brinjarries, and other 
supplies, he left them under the protection of the fort, 
and with his detachment proceeded to clear the pass. 

This was an operation of considerable difficulty, which 
required all his exertions till the evening of the 27th; 
and the 6th of May arrived before the whole of the 
Brinjarries had ascended. General Floyd had by 
^his time arrived at a place a few miles distant from 
1 
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0(»tvj[».the pass : and on the same day he was re-infoifeed 
8* by junction of the southern corps of the army under 
1799. Colonel Brown. On the 7th of May, the whole body, 
with their convoy, moved from Hannoor towards 
Seringapatam. As Tippoo’s cavalry, under his best 
General, had closely followed General Floyd from 
Seringapatam, he expected to meet with considerable 
interruption to retard him on his return ; and from 
this danger he was saved, only by the great event 
which had already arrived. 

Such of the sons and officers of Tippoo, as were 
not taken in the fort, surrendered within a few 
days after the fate of the capital and its sovereign 
was known; and an adventurer of the name of 
Dhoondia was the only exception to the quiet sub- 
mission of the whole country. This man, of Mahratta 
parentage, was born in the kingdom of Mysore, and 
served in the armies both of Hyder and Tippoo. He 
deserted during the war with Lord Cornwallis ; and 
headed a predatory band in the region of the Toom- 
budra. Tippoo induced him by fair professions to trust 
himself in his hand, and then immured him in a prison, 
where he had lain for several years, when he contrived 
to make his escape during the capture of Seiingapa- 
tam;*and soon collected around him a band of de- 
sperate adventurers ; which rendered it necessary for 
General Harris to move the army to the northward 
to dislodge him. This, however, was not the last 
effort of Dhoondia, whose history it is proper to 
finish at once. He was followed by his band of 
adventurers to the south ; and made such rapid strides 
toward the establishment even of a sort of empire, 
that after a little time the government thought it 
proper to employ against him the army left under 
Colonel Wellesley for the government of Mysore. 
Dhoondia displayed no ordinary talents in his de- 
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fence; and by his activity and judgment protraifedBCX^i^ 
for kveral months the efforts employed for 
struction. He could not, however, permanently 
resist the great superiority of force which was brought 
against him ; and .fell in a charge of cavalry which 
was kd by the Colonel in person. 

The Sultan, when he lost his empire and his life, 
was about fifty years of age. He was rather above 
the middle size, and about five feet eight inches high ; 
had a short neck and square shoulders, and now bor- 
dered on corpulency ; but his limbs were slender, and 
his feet and hands remarkably small. His com- 
plexion was brown, his eyes large and full, his eye- 
brows small and arched;“ his nose aquiline; and in 
the expression of his countenance there was a dignity, 
which even the English, in spite of their antipathy 
and prejudices, felt and confessed. 

Though French power was the grand resource 
upon which Tippoo relied, • both for the gratification 
of his resentments, and for his protection against 
that reduction to the condition of a pensioned Na- 
bob, the fate to which he believed that he was 
destined by the English, he made some efforts, 
but marked with his usual want of good sense, 
for obtaining support from other quarters. Beside 
his embassy to the Grand Signor at Constantinople, 
which excited, without much deserving, the attention 
of the English, he opened a communication in 1796 
with Zeman Shah, the King of the Afghauns, and 
sent an embassy which pointed out to that brother of 
the faith a glorious career against the nonbelievers or 
misbelievers of India. The Shah might conquer 
Delhi, drive out the Mahrattas, and establish his 
dominion over all that region of India, in one year ; 
in the next, assail the Mahrattas and Deccan from 
the north, while the Sultan co-operated with him 
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jBOC^VI.firom the south; and after this it would (fost theifi 
little trouble to extend their empire over every part 
1799, of India. This invasion of the Afghauns, the English 
government for several years contemplated as an 
object of apprehension ; and it was the ostensible 
cause, why the Commander-in-Chief was left in 
Bengal, and the conduct of the army committed to 
General Harris, in the last war against Tippoo. 

The Sultan was too well apprized of the weakness 
of Nizam Ali, to expect from his alliance any ma- 
terial advantage; and, besides, he expected to in- 
duce the Mahrattas to yield him any useful assist- 
ance, chiefly by offering to join with them, in seizing 
the dominions of the Nizam. He maintained, from 
the time of tlie accession of Bajee Row, a secret 
agent at Poona, whose endeavours were used to 
effect an intimate union. But Bajee Row was held 
in thraldom by Scindia; and any combination of 
Bajee Row and Tippoo,* which could have a tendency 
to emancipate the Peshwa from his subjection, was 
opposed by the interests of Scindia; and though 
&india would have been well contented to join with 
the Sultan in any scheme of hostilities against the 
English, if it were not attended with danger, he was 
too much alarmed for his dominions in the north, 
which the English could easily invade, to be willing 
for the present to expose himself to the chance of so 
great an evil. From this state of affairs Tippoo 
seems to have despaired of getting the Mahrattas to 
act with any efficiency on his side; and for that 
reason not to have made any very strenuous exertions 
to induce them. 

In these circumstances, beholding, as he must have 
done, the great inferiority of his power, his utter 
inability to maintain a contest against the English, 
and the probability that resistance would bring on 
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bis fall, it may well be regarded as surprising, that BOOK VI 
he did not endeavour, by prompt attention to their 
complaints, and early negotiation, to' escape from the * 
storm which he was unable to face. One of the most 
remarkable characteristics, however, of the Sultanas 
mind, was the want of judgment. Foi^ an eastern 
prince, he was full of knowledge. His mind was 
active, acute, and ingenious. But, in the value 
which he set upon objects, whether as means, or as 
ends, he was almost perpetually deceived. Besides, 
a conviction appears to have been rooted in his mind, 
that tlie English had now formed a resolution to 
deprive him of his kingdom, and that it was useless 
to negotiate, because no submission, to which he 
could reconcile his mind, would restrain them in the 
gratification of their ambitious designs. Nor was 
he deprived of grounds of hope, which over a mind 
like his were calculated to exert a fatal influence. 

He never could forget the manner in which his father 
had triumphed over a host of enemies by shutting 
himself up in his eapital, and defending himself, till 
the season of the rains ; nor had all his experience of 
the facility with which Europeans overcame the 
strongest defences in his power to rear, yielded him 
on this point any decisive instruction. The principal 
part of his preparations for war had consisted in 
adding to the works of Seringapatara, and storing it 
with provisions for a siege. With the attempt Jto 
disable the Bombay army, the idea of even obstruct- 
ing the march of the invaders, if not altogether 
abandoned, was very feebly pursued. And, till the 
English were upon the ramparts, he could not per- 
suade himself that the fort of Seringapatam would 
be taken. His grand military mistake is acknow- 
ledged to have been, the neglect of his cavalry; a 
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BO^Vl.prc^usci of which wild bayie wndeiPed 
(piering of him a far:more iH’duous task. 

The original defies of his mind, arising from the 
vices of his education, appear to hate increased as 
he advanced in years, and with peculiar rapidity 
since the loss of his dominions in 1792. The obe- 
(fience which tlie will of princes, especially Eastern 
princes, is habituated to receive, not only renders 
them wretched when it is opposed, but gluts and 
palls them with the gratification. Each recurring 
instance becomes by familiarity insipid, or rather dis- 
gusting, and leaves the mind restless and impa- 
tient for a new gratification. This serves to account 
for the fickle and capricious disposition which so com- 
monly marks the character of princes ; and in general 
prevails in them to a greater or less degree, in pix)por- 
tion to the natural vivacity and susceptibility of their 
minds. This disease infected the whole conduct of 
Tippoo Sultan, public and private, and latterly in a 
manner so extraordinary, that, • when joined to a 
similar growth of his impatience at every disagree- 
ment between that which he willed and that which 
fell out, it produced in his subjects a persuasion that 
his mind was partially deranged. Like many other 
persons of active, but not j)owerful minds, he run 
violently upon the observance of minuteness in minute 
details, but with little capacity of taking a marshaling 
view of a great whole. He saw but few therefore of 
the relations and dependencies of things ; and was, of 
course, unable to anticipate Justly their distant con- 
sequences. The temptation to please, rather than to 
serve, excluded Tippoo, as it excludes other princes, 
from the benefit of counsels wiser than his own. 
Accustomed to hear, from those who approached him, 
that every sentiment which he uttered exceeded in 
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wisdom that (rf eveiy’ other man, any difference with boo»W 
his opinions struck him at last in the character of a 
mere demonstration of folly^ As a general, he pos- 
sessed, as had been abundantly proved by the English 
in former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of great activity, courage, and tliat turn for stra- 
tagem, which the cunning of a rude age has a 
tendency to produce. As a domestic ruler, he sus^ 
tains an advantageous comparison with the greatest 
princes of the East. He bestowed a keen attention 
upon the conduct of his government, from which he 
allowed himself to be diverted neither by pleasure nor 
by sloth. He made a methodical distribution of his 
time for business, in which he was laborious and ex- 
act ; but in which his passion for detail made him 
frequently waste that attention upon minor, which 
ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs. 

He had the discernment to perceive, what is so gene- 
rally hid from the eyes of rulers in a more enlightened 
statq of society, that it is the prosperity of those who 
labour with their hands which constitutes the prin- 
ciple and cause of the prosperity of states ; he there- 
fore made it his business to protect them against the 
intermediate orders of the community, by whom it is 
so difficult to prevent them from being oppressed. 

His country was, accordingly, at least during flie 
first and better part of his reign, the best cultivated, 
and his population the most flourishing in India; 
while, under the English, and their dependants, the 
population of Carnatic and Oude, hastening to the 
state of deserts, was the most wretched upon the 
face of the earth ; and even Bengal itself, under the 
operation of laws ill adapted to the circumstances of 
the case, was suffering almost all the evils which the 
worst of governments could inflict. That Tippoo 
was severe, harsh, and perhaps cruel, in superintend- 
VOL. VI. K 
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v te eawitr Wtertdj as hk ino^diimte piide wowld 
'« 17 ^ 9 . malke ev^ effience which ap^red tc be committed 
l^nst himself assume gigantic dimensions ; and his 
habit ^ of willing, and seeing his will realized, made 
Mm expect every event, willed by himself, as by a law 
of nature, which nothing but the misconduct of 
others could have disturbed. That the acoounts,^ 
however, which w'e have received from our country- 
men, who dreaded and feared him, are marked with 
ejtaggeration, is proved by this circumstance, that his 
servants adhered to him with a fidelity which those of 
few princes in any age or country have displayed. 
Of hk cruelty we have heard the more, because our 
own countrymen were among the victims of it. But 
it is to be observed, that, unless in certain instances, 
.the proof of which cannot be regarded as better than 
doubtful, their sufferings, however intense, were only 
Ibe sufferings of a very rigorous imprisonment, of 
which, considering the manner in which it is lavished 
by their own laws, Englishmen ought not to be very 
forward to complain. At that very time,, in the dun- 
geoBS of Madras or Calcutta, it is probable that 
unhaj^y sufferers were enduring calamities for debts 
, of 100/. ; not less atrocious than those which Tippoo, 
a*prince born and educated in a barbarous country 
and ruling over a barbarous people, inflicted upon 
imprisoned enemies ; enemies belonging to a nation, 
who, by the evils they had brought upon him, exas- 
jierated him almost to frenzy, and whom he regarded 
as the enemies both of God and of man.^ Besides, 

1 After ihe capture of Seringapalam, some native spies, employed by 
the English, asserted that the Sultan bad ordered the death of thirteen 
English prisoners, taken during the siege: and a scrap of paper was 
' found, said to be in his band-writing, which bore the character of an 
oWer for the death of 100 Coorg prisoners. — AH the evidence which 
iccoatpaniei these allegations would not bo worthy of regard, but that 
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df Wi^pp 90 with tb^ ®iendi, a remarkaWe prorfiof Wa 
humanitfy whkh, when , these papers are ransacked ^ 
for matters to criminate him, oug'ht not to be sup^ 
pressed. In the draught which he transmitted* to 
the Isle of France, of the conditions on which he"^ 
wished that a connexion between him and the 
French should be formed, the following are the very 
words of a distinct article : “ I demand that male 
and female prisoners, as well English as Portuguese, 
who shall be taken by the republican troops, or by 
mine, shall be treated with humanity; and with 
regard to their persons, that they shall, (their pro- 
perty becoming the right of the allies,) be trans- 
ported, at our joint expense, out of India, to some 
place far distant from the territories of the allies.” 

Another feature in the character of Tippoo was his 
religion, with a sense of which his mind was most 
deeply impressed. He spent a considerable part of 
every day in prayer. He gave to his kingdom, or 
state, a particular religious title, Cudadad, or God- 
given; and he lived under a peculiarly strong and 
operative conviction of the superin tendance of a Divine 
Providence. His confidence in the protection of God 
was, indeed, one of his snares ; for he relied upon it, 
to the neglect of other means of safety. To one of 
his French advisers, who had urged him with pecu- 
liar fervour to use greater zeal in obtaining the sup- 
port of the Malirattas, he replied, “ I rely solely on 
Providence, expecting that I shall be alone and un- 
supported; but God, and my courage, will accom- 

tb« moral and intellectual state of the age and country of Tippoo renders 
such an act by no means improbable, under strong temptation, by any 
prince of the East. This, however, does not conclude Tippoo to be 
worse j it only supposes him not to be better than his neighbours* * 
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lciWVL(dish eveiy tMtog.**** true« that his aeal f(^ 

like the zeal of so many other people, was supported 
1799 . ^ notion, and by the desire, of being the favou- 
rite of God ; of being honoured with the chief place 
in his affections, and obtaining the best share iii the 
distribution of his favours. His religion ' resembled 
the religion of most persons anxious to distinguish 
themselves for pious zeal, in this respect also ; that it 
contained in it a large infusion of the |)erseciiting 
spirit. He imagined that he exceedingly pleased 
the Almighty, by cultivating within himself a ha- 
tred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor- 
respond with his own ; and that he should take one 
of the most effectual modes of recommending himself 
to that powerful and good Being, if, in order to mul- 
tiply the number of true believers, he applied evil to 
the bodies of those who were not of that blessed de- 
scription. 

It would not be reckoned pardonable by English- 
men, if an historian were to omit ambition, and the 
hatred of the English, among the ingredients in the 
character of Tippoo. But ambition is too vulgar a 
quality in the minds of princes to deserve particular 
commemoration ; and as for his hatred of the English, 
it only resembled the hatred which the English bore 
to him, or to the French; and which proud indi- 
viduals, and proud nations, are so prone to feel, to- 
wards all those who excite their fears, or circumscribe 
their hopes. Besides, among the princes of India, 
who, . except the drivellers, were less ambitious than 
he ? Was it Scindia, or was it Holkar ? Even in 
hatred of the English, is it understood, that these 

^ See the letter from Tippoo Sultaun to M. Du Buc, dated Seringa- 
patam, 2d Jan, 1799 > printed by order of the House of Com- 

mons in 1800 . 
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When the papers of Tippoo; foiind in the palace of j 
Serin^patam, were exajnined, the correspondence 
was discovered which had passed between him and 
the French. . With this Lord Wellesley shows that 
he was singularly delighted; as if, without such 
means of persuasion, he had dreaded, that the 
grounds of the war, successfully terminated, would 
not have appeared satisfactory to all those whose ap- 
probation he was interested in obtaining. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should be declared. Some time before the beginning 
of April, 1797, the Captain of a privateer from the 
Mauritius, Citizen Ripaud by name, whose ship, da- 
maged in some engagement, had nearly foundered at 
sea, anived in the country of Tippoo, and was cpn- 
veyed to the capital ; where several of his countrymen 
had long been high in the service of the Prince. This 
man, so illiterate that he could not spell his own lan- 
guage, and ready, as appears by his letters of the 
23d of May, 1797, for the perpetration of any 
crime, even against his own countrymen, was eager 
by imposture to recommend himself to the favour of 
the Sultan. He represented that the French go- 
vernment were not only burning with a desire to in- 
vade the possessions of the English in India, but 
were almost ready for the execution of that great 
design, having made vast preparations, forwarded a 
large body of troops to the isle of France, and 
chiefly waiting till they could learn how much as- 
sistance they might expect from their ancient friend, 
the Sultan of Mysore. Tippoo, as eager fully as 
Englishmen, to believe what he eagerly desired, 
thought he could not be too expeditious in sending 
men to ascertain the circumstances; and in endea- 

2 
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Bdoxvi. vooving to derive advantage from them shcnild tliey ' 
CaAF.8. appear to correspond with report. So completely 
1799. Tippoo deceived by the representation of Ripaud, 
that he thought it was only necessary to name the 
extent of the assistance which he wished to receive. 
He demanded an army of from SO, 000 to 40,000 
men, of whom he required that from 5000 to 10,000 
should be veteran troops; And in addition to an 
army of this magnitude, he thought it proper to 
exact the assistance of a fleet. In contributing to 
the common enterprise, he proposed to take the 
whole expense of the army upon himself; and, as 
soon as it arrived, to join it with all his forces ; when 
the expulsion of the English, he trusted, would not 
be a tardy result. As he believed, according to the 
statement of his informer, that nothing was wanting 
for the immediate departure of such a body of troops, 
but his assent to the conditions with which it was 
expected he should comply, he took the requisite 
measures for its being immediately bestowed. Four 
vakeels proceeded to the coast in April, 1797; but 
before they were ready to depart, the monsoon set in. 
During the delay which it occasioned, the wakeels are 
siiid to have fallen into disputes and dissensions. 
This, with other causes, induced the Sultan to annul 
their appointment ; and the actual mission, which at 
^ last consisted of only two persons, did not depart till 
the October following. Extreme was the disappoint- 
ment which these vakeels, whom, in the whole of 
this intercourse, the Governor-General, to exalt the 
notion of its importance, dubs with the title of am- 
bassadors, though the agent whom the meanest indi- 
vidual employs to transact for him a business of a few 
rupees, is his vakeel, experienced upon their arrival 
in the Isle of France. They expected to have nothing 
further to do than to set their seal, in the name of 
7 
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tlieir to the .‘conditionp which he hed glve^iW)K¥il 

them in writing. This was caBed, in the pompous lao- 
guage of citizen Ripaud, to contract an alliance oflfen- 
sive and defensive with the French Republic, one and 
indivisible, terms which the Sultan could not under- 
stand, as his language wanted words to correspond. 

And, when this simple operation was performed, they 
expected to return with a grand army to Mysore. They 
found that not only was there at the Isle of France 
no force whatsoever, which could be spared for the use 
of their master, but that no intimation had, by the 
government of France, been conveyed to the consti- 
tuted authorities of the island, of any intention to 
send an army to India; and that those authorities 
were not vested with a power to form engage- 
ments witli Tippoo of any description. Nothing did 
the rulers of the island find themselves competent to, 
j)crform, except to forward the letters of the Sultan 
to the government of France, and offer aid to them 
in raising a few volunteers. Assistance, so con* 
temptible in comparison of what they and their 
master expected, the vakeels at first refused to accept. 

And no sn^all importunity appears to have been ne* 
cessary to conquer their determination. 

In the report of their proceedings, which they were 
required to give to their master upon their return, 
they say, “ The four chiefs of Mauritius told us per* 
sonally, that the European Ripaud bad brought us 
here on a false representation to the Sultaun ; and 
that at present they had no forces,” A member of 
tlie legislative body of the island, who, because he had 
served in a military capacity in India, and was knowr^ 
to the Sultan, sent him a letter along with the re- 
turning vakeels, declared ; Our grief was profound 
to learn that you had been deceived by Ripaud as to 
our forces on this island. The only rcinforcwcut 
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Which has been sent to us from France, since the 
commencement of the war, is one battalion, which we 
1799, Batavia, to assist the Dutch in the pre- 

servation of that place. This we did, in return for 
the assistance which we had drawn from thence in 
money, provisions, and naval stores; for you must 
know, great Prince, that our own resources are insuf- 
ficient for our support ; and we have sworn to bury 
ourselves under the ruins of our island, rather than 
see our enemies its possessors.” ^ The hopes which 
the French rulers held out that more efficient assist- 
ance might jwssibly be obtained, by application to the 
French government at Paris, obviously deserve atten- 
tion merely as expedients to evade the chagrin of the 
vakeels. The number of Frenchmen in the service 
of the Sultan amounted not to more than 120 men.^ 
The confidence which Tippoo reposed in the 
strength of Seringapatam, especially when protected 
by God, and his own courage, had prevented him 
from making any provision against an event which 
he reckoned so very improbable as its fall. Not only 
his family, therefore, but the whole of his treasure, 
was deposited in the fort ; and as tlie palace was ob- 
tained by a species of capitulation, without the irrup- 
tion of the soldiers, there was no suspicion that any 
portion of the money or jewels which he had in store, 


> See the papers relating to the war with Tippoo, printed by order of 
the House of Commons, in 1800. In the report which the vakeels, 
upon their return made to the Sultan of their proceedings, they expressly 
state, that the Governor of the Isle of France waited upon them, and 
said, that Ripaud had made an erroneous representation to your High- 
ness, which occasioned us to be deputed.’’ And before their departure, 
they were informed by the Governor, that he would send with them a 
gentleman, (one of those by whom they were actually accompanied) 
** who should reside at the presence in (juality of vakeel, that the other 
Frenchmen might not, by telling falsities, like Ripaud, deceive your 
Highness.” 

® Beatson, i. 139- 
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was not publicly obtained, and fully brought to ac- BOOK VI. 
count. It hence appeared, to the clearest satisfaction, » 

how exaggerated and extravagant had been the con- 1799. 
ception of his enormous riches, and hence of his dan- 
gerous resources for war. The whdle amount of the 
remaining specie, which Tippoo had treasured up, was 
about sixteen lacks of pagodas (640,000/.) ; and his 
jewels, of which in common with the Princes of the 
East he was so fond, and with which they never part, 
except in their greatest extremity, were valued at 
about nine lacs (360,000/.) more. So far was such a 
sum from rendering its owner formidable to a power 
like that of the British in India, that the Governor- 
General in Council did not reckon it too much to be 
immediately distributed to the army, as a donative, 
in reward of the virtues which it had displayed 
during the campaign. 

The English were now in possession of the kingdom 
of JMysore ; and the only question which it remained 
for the Governor-General to decide, was the momen- 
tous one, how a kingdom was to be disposed of. He 
was not insensible to the difficulties which attended 
upon his decision ; and the delicacy which was re- 
quired, in balancing between the love of territory, on 
the one hand, and the suspicion and odium on the 
other, to which the destruction of another prince, and 
the annexation of any considerable part otj his king- 
dom to an empire already of vast dimensions, would 
be exposed, both in Europe and in India. This part 
of his task he performed with the greatest address. 

The Nizam, though from the inferior part which he 
had taken in the war, he was not entitled to an equal 
share with the English in the benefits which resulted 
from it, was gratified by receiving an equal portion 
of territory. "J'he necessity, howevci*, was inculcated 
of moderation in the desires of both ; and the princiM 



[Je wbiqh ws laid down was, that they should cen- 
tal themselves with such a portion of territory, as 
would indemnify them for the charges of the war, and 
yield security. The word security, brought in upon 
this occasion, was calculated to answer any puty)se, 
to which those who made use of it had, or could have, 
any desire to apply it. Demands for security had no 
limit, but the pleasure and power of those by whom 
they were set up. When the subsequent inquirer 
asks. Security against whom ? It is not easy to find 
an answer. Security against Tippoo? He was no 
more. Security to Nizam Ali, and the English, 
against one another ? That was impossible ; for they 
were both to be aggrandized, and in an equal degree. 
Was it security against the Mahrattas ? No, for they 
also were to be offered a part of the divided territory, 
which was the way to make them more, not less 
dangerous neighbours than they were before. On 
the principle, then, of indemnification and security, 
it was decreed, that the English, on their part, 
should take to themselves the whole of the territory 
possessed by the Sultan on the Malabar coast, the 
district of Coimbetore and Daramporam, the whole 
of the country which intervened between the Com- 
pany’s territory on the western, and that on the 
eastern coast, yielding now an uninterrupted dominion 
from sea to sea; along with these possessions, the 
fcffts and posts forming the heads of the principal 
passes above the Ghauts on the table land ; the dis- 
trict of Wynaad ; and, lastly, the fortress, city, and 
island of Seringapatam, as a place which effectually 
secured the communication between the British ter- 

1 Col. Beatson says, (p. 254) that in 1788 he » ascertained the 
position and nature of not less than sixty passes through the mountains, 
several of which are practicable for armies, and two thirds, at least, o( 
^that number sufficiently oi>en to the incursions of cavalry.” 
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both coaots, and strengthened the lines 
dcfeaee itt every direction* A territory, affording an 
equal revenue with that whidh by the English was 11^99, 
taken for themselves, was given to Nizam Ali, jg, 
the dStricts of Gooty, Gurrumcondah, and the tract 
of country which lies along the line of the great 
forts of Chittledroog, Sera, Nundidroog, and Colar, 
but without the forts, which it was supposed would 
render his frontier too strong. With regard to 
the third party in the alliance against Tippoo, they 
had entirely abstained from all participation i^ the 
war ; and it would not, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernor-General, have been good policy, to place on 
the same level, in the distribution of the spoil, those 
who did all, and those who did nothing, in the 
acquiring of it. This would be to encourage 
allies to be useless, when their services were re- 
quired, So much territory as was» taken by the 
English, and given to Nizam Ali, would, also, yield 
to tlie Mahrattas more than enough of strength. 

Still it was desirable to conciliate the good will 
of that jjeople to the present proceedings; and to 
give them an interest in the arrangements which 
were made. A portion of territory, from one half 
to two thirds of the value of tliat which was taken 
by the English and given to Nizam Ali, would, it 
was concluded, answer all these ends. This portion 
was to include Harpooneliy, Soonda above the Ghauts, 
Annagoody, and some other districts ; with part of 
the territory, not however including the fortresses, 
of Chittledroog and Bednore. 

Of the portion w hich still remained of the terri- 
tory gained from Tippoo, yielding thirteen lacs of 
pagodas, a revenue greater than that of the ancient 
Kajahship of Mysore, it was accounted politic to form 
a separate state. For sovereign, the choice lay be- 



fart of Mysore 

BOokvi tween the family of Ti(^, and that rf the anefent 

CsAp. 8. Rajahs, who had been kept in confinement, 

1799^ hut not Extinguished, by Hyder Ali and his son. In 
the sons of Tippoo, the due degree of passive sub- 
mission was reckoned much less probable than in 
those of a family, who, having lost all expectation of 
reigning, would take even liberty as a boon, much 
more sovereignty, though in its most shadowy form* 
The direct male descendant of the Mysore Rajahs 
was a child of a few years old ; and to him it was 
decreed that the title of sovereign should belong. 
The conditions upon which he was to receive his dig- 
nity were as follows ; That the whole of the military 
force maintained for the defence of the country should 
be English ; That for the expense of it he should an- 
nually pay seven lacs of pagodas ; That in case of war, 
or of preparation for wai’, the English might exact 
any larger sum; which they deemed proportional to 
the resources of the Rajah ; And last of all, should 
they be dissatisfied with his government in any re- 
spect, they might interpose to any extent in the in- 
ternal administration of the country, or even take the 
unlimited management of it to themselves. In this 
manner, it is evident, that the entire sovereignty of 
the country was assumed by the British, of whom 
the Rajah and his ministers could only be regarded as 
Vicegerents at will. It was, therefore, with some 
reason the Governor-General said, “ I entertain a 
sanguine expectation, that the Rajah and his minis- 
ters, being fully apprised of the extensive powers re- 
served to the Company, will cheerfully adopt such 
regulations as shall render the actual exercise of these 
powers unnecessary;” for knowing themselves to 
hold a situation totally dependant upon the will of 
another, whatever emanated from that will, they were 
bound, without a choice, to obey. How long, with 
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whftterer dispositions to obedience, their performatiee BOOKi® 
of the* services exacted of them will give satisfaction, ^”****^^ 
depends upon circumstances of a sort which cannot 
be foreseen. 

The Governor-General was perfectly aware of the 
share of the sovereignty which he had taken, and the 
share which he had left. “ Under these arrange- 
ments,” he said, I trust that I shall be enabled to 
command the whole resources of the Rajah’s terri- 
tory ; ” adding, what were very desirable results, that 
under these arrangements he also trusted to be ena-^ 
bled “ to improve its cultivation, to extend its com- 
merce, and to secure the welfare of its inhabitants.** 

For appropriating such “ extensive powers,” (so they 
are called by himself) the reasons which he assigned 
pronounced a violent condemnation of the policy so ' 
long pursued ; and of which such applauded rulers as 
Hastings and Cornwallis had made their boast ; the 
policy of only sharing the powers of government, with 
the native princes of Oude, Carnatic, and Tanjore. 

Recollecting the inconveniencies and embarrass- 
ments which have arisen to all parlies concerned, 
under the double government, and conflicting autho- 
rities unfortunately established in Onde, the Carnatic, 
and Tanjore, I resolved to reserve to the Company 
the most extensive and indisputable powers.” This 
is*to boast explicitly, that no double government, no 
conflicting authorities, were left in Mysore ; that, by 
consequence, the powers of government were, with- 
out participation, engrossed by the English. What 
then, it may be asked, was the use, of setting up the 
shadow of a Rajah ? The sources of evil were mani- 
fest. A considerable expense was rendered necessary 
for the splcndo\u’ of his state : And it was utterly 
impossible to govern the country so well through the 
agency of him and his ministers, as it might have 
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iOOaR^vl* b^D governed by the direct apj^ieation of; Eorafttatl 
intelligence and virtue. But this Rajah was a species 
1799 . screen, put up to hide, at once from Indian and 
from European eyes, the extent of aggrandizement 
which the British territory had received, and it so far 
answered the purpose, that, though an obvious, it un- 
doubtedly claims the praise of an adroit, and well- 
timed political expedient. It enabled the Governor- 
General to dismiss Nizam Ali with a much smaller 
share of the prey, than would have satisfied him, had the 
English taken without disguise the whole of what in 
this manner tliey actually appropriated.' It pre- 
duded the Mahrattas from those attempts to excite 
a jealousy of the English, to which it was known they 
wei^e abundantly disposed. And it imposed com- 
jdetely, as well upon those members of the British 
l^islaturc, who would have been pleased with an 
opportunity to criticise ; as upon the men whose cri- 
ticisms are more extensively disseminated through 
the press ; all of whom, or almost all, were too defec- 
tive, it seems, in the requisite lights to see through 
the game that was played : For though none of the 
great acts of Marquis Wellesley’s administration is 
more questionable than the attack upon Tippoo Sul- 
tan, that is a part which, till now, has been exempt 
from censure. 

The territory, thus in name transferred to a Hindu 
Rajah, whose residence was to be the ancient city of 
Mysore, while the benefits of its sovereignty were all 
transferred to the English, was bounded on the north 
by a strong line of hill fortresses and posts, Chittledroog, 


* The Governor-General expressly declares, that beside the jealousy 
of the Mahrattas, the partition of Mysore between the English and the 
Nizam would have raised the power of that Prince to a dangerous 
height : and would have given him many strong fortresses which could 
not have been placed in his hands without imminent danger to tiie 
British frontier. 
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Seim Nundedrobg, and Colar, fomiag a powerftil BO0«.Vf 
barrier towards the southern frontiers of Nizam Ali ' * 
and the Mahrattas, from Panganoor on the line of t799, 
the eastern, to Bednore on the line of the western 
Ghauts, the whole occupied and defended, for the 
benefit of the English, by English troops ; and on the 
three other sides, east, west, and south, was entirely 
surrounded by the territories of the Company, above 
and below the Ghauts. 

To the family of Tippoo, if wc make allowance for 
the loss of a throne, as well as to the princij)al men 
of his kingdom, the conduct of the Governor-General 
was considerate and generous. The fortress of Ve- 
lore, in the Carnatic, was appropriated for the resi- 
dence of the royal family, and fitted up commodiously 
for their reception,with an allowance for their support, 
more liberal than that which they had received from 
Tippoo himself. The principal men were all provided 
for by jaghires or pensions, conformable to their rank 
and influence, with a generosity which not only con- 
tented, but greatly astonished themselves. They 
were the more easily pleased, that Tippoo, centering 
all authority in his own person, rendered it impossible 
for his servants to acquire any influence beyond the 
immediate exercise of their official powers ; and as 
the frugality of his administration was severe, their 
emoluments were uncommonly small. The same cir- 
cumstances facilitated the settlement of the country ; 
for, as no individual possessed any authority sufficient 
to make resistance, when Tippoo was gone, and as the 
character of the English was sufficiently known to 
inspire confidence, the chiefs made their submission 
without hesitation or delay. When one of Tippoo’s 
confidential servants was sent to treat with the officer ' 
at the head of the cavalry, the celebrated Kummir 
ad dien Khan, he refused to stipulate for terms, and 



j^ew Tnai^ mth the Nizam* 

¥1* saidi he cast himself entinely upon the ffenenosity of 
ItheEngUsh. .V 

* ' In the treaty which was signed by Nizam Ali and 
the English, entitled the partition treaty of Mysore, 
for establishing the arrangements which have just 
been described, it was fixed, that, unless the Peshwa 
acceded to the said treaty within the space of one 
month, gave satisfaction relative to some disputes 
with Nizam Ali, and complied with certain conditions, 
not specified, in favour of the English, the territory, 
which it was meant to bestow upon him, should be 
shared between the remaining allies, in the propor- 
tion of two thirds to Nizam Ali, and one to the 
English.^ 

When the terrors which Tippoo suspended over 
the Mahrattas, and the dependance which they felt 
upon the English against the effects of his ambition 
and power, were destroyed, it was not expected that 
their hostile dispositions, which had already so ill dis- 
guised themselves, could long be restrained. The 
power of Nizam Ali was now the only barrier be- 
tween theEnglish possessions in Deccan, and the irrup- 
tions of that formidable nation ; and how small the 
resistance which he was capable of yielding, the Eng- 
lish had abundantly perceived. In one way, it ap- 
peai'ed sufficiently easy to augment his capacity for 
war. He was acutely sensible of the dangers to 
which he was exposed at the hands of the Mahrattas, 


> See the papers relating to the war with Tippoo, printed by order of 
thje House of Commons in IfiOO. See also the Treaty with the Nizam, 
and that with the Rajah of Mysore. For tlie whole of the concluding 
struggle with Tippoo, we have very complete information, not only in 
the official papers, which have been pretty fully given in print, but in 
the valuable works, so frequently quoted, of Reatson and Wilks. For 
the character of Tippoo, and some parts of his politics, hints are af- 
forded by the volume of his letters, for which we are indebted to Col. 
Kirkpatrick. 
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0^ hk incompetency to his own defence. HeBOOK^ 
was therefore abundantly desiroui^ of receiving sudi ^ 
additions to the number of the British troops already 
in his pay, as would suffice to allay his apprehensions* 

But the payment of these troops suggested itself to 
the foresight, of the English rulers, as creating diffi^ 
culties and dangers which it was not easy to over- 
look. So fickle and capricious were the councils of 
the Subahdar, that he might suddenly adopt the reso- 
lution of dismissing the English troops from his ser- 
vice; while the impoverishment of his country by 
mal-administration, and the exhaustion of his re- 
sources by useless expenses, portended a moment not 
far distant, when he would be deprived of power to 
pay as many troops as would satisfy the ideas of 
security which the English rulers entertained. One 
expedient presented itself to the imagination of the 
Governor-General, as adapted to all the exigencies 
of the case ; and he resolved not to omit so favour- 
able an opportunity of realizing the supposed advan- 
tage. If Nizam Ali, instead of paying a monthly or 
annual subsidy for the maintenance of the troops 
whose service he was willing to receive, would alienate 
to the English in perpetuity a territory with revenue 
sufficient for the expense, a military force might then 
be established in his dominions, on the least precarious 
of all securities. The evils were, in the first place, 
a violation of the act of parliament, which forbid 
extension of territory ; but that had always been vio- 
lated with so little ceremony, and lately in so extra- 
ordinary a manner, that this constituted an objection 
of trivial importance : in the second place, the real diffi- 
culties of administering the ceded territory, so frugally 
and beneficently, as to render its produce equal to 
its expense ; difficulties, it is probable, which were but 
little understood : and lastly, the grand general evil, 

A^OL. VI. 



iwpAfhrtim aiitenitory i^i{|fiimtB^ ^ith it 
llie amo^ and coti^xitjr of the bumeas wl^h its 
admiiiistration involves^ it becomes more and tnore 
hnpossiUe for the superintending power to take se- 
curities that the business of government shall not be 
negligently and corruptly performed; .since, beside 
the inability of attention to extend itself minutely 
beyond a limited range of alfairs, distance from the 
of government gradually weakens its powers, and 
^ last annihilates a great portion of them. Over- 
balancing advantages appeared to flow, from the funds 
which would thus be secured for the maintenance of 
li considerable army, from the security which this 
army would afford against the Mahrattas, and from 
the sovereignty which it would transfer to the English 
over Nizam Ali and his dominions ; though his do- 
minions were governed so ill, that little advantage 
could be hbped from them. The documents relative 
to the negotiation have not been made public ; and 
we know not in what manner that Prince at first re- 
ceived the proposition, nor what modes of induce- 
ment were employed to obtain his consent. How- 
ever, on the 12th of October 1800, a treaty was 
signed; by which important contract, the English 
added two battalions of sepoys, and a regiment of 
native cavalry, to the force which they engaged to 
uphold in the service of the Subahdar, and also bound 
themselves to defend his dominions against eveiy 
aggression ; while, on his part, Nizam Ali ceded to 
flifi English, in perpetual sovereignty, all the acquisi- 
tions which he had made from the territory of Tippoo, 
cither by the late treaty, or by that of Seringapatam, 
iU 1792; and agreed neither to make war, nor so 
miich as negotiate, by his own authority ; but, refer- 
ring all disputes between himself and other states to 
<he English, to be governed by their decision, allow- 



by the En^h In dll thcir^ jeihed bj^ 6^000 of 
hH'Wh horsfe, add 9,000 of his infantry, hhly re- 
serving two of the English battalions which should 
always be attached to his person: For the purpose 
of obtaining the Tumboodrah as a clear and dis- 
tinct boundary, Kupoor, Gujunder,^ Gur, and some 
other districts, lately acquired from Tippoo, were 
exchanged for Adoni and a few places on the southerh 
side of the river. With regard to the family and 
subjects of the Subahdar, it was stipulated that he 
was to remain absolute, and the English were on no 
pretext to dispute his authority. A revenue of about 
1,758,000 pagodas arffee from the territory ceded by 
this treaty to the English.^ 

Of this engagement, as it affected ilie interests of 
the English, the nature may be described in a single 
sentence. The English acquired a small territory, 
with the obligation of defending a large one. If it be 
said, that it was as easy to defend tlie Nizam’s 
tenitory, in addition to their own, as it was to 
defend their own without that of the Nizam, and 
that the revenue of the new territory was all 
therefore clear gain, the declaration is unfounded. 
If the act of parliament, which was set up for a show, 
but in practice trampled upon habitually, and by 
those who made it, as shamelessly, as by those for 
whose coercion it was made, is worthy on such an 
occasion to be quoted, it may be recollected, that, 
according to the doctrine which, in that enactment, 
guided the legislature, all extension of territory was 
bad, because it cost more to defend it, than it could 
be made to produce ; much more of course, when a 

‘ A Sketch of the Political History of India, from the Introduction 
of Mr. Pitt's Bill, A. D. 1784, to the present Date, by Sir John Mal- 
colm, pp. 282 — 287. Collection of Treaties, 
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small territory ivas aoyiired with the burthen of 
defending another^ sevei^ times as large* 
h clause was inserted, to say, that if the Peshwa 
or Dowlut Row Sdndia, should desire to have a part 
in this treaty, they should be admitted to all its 
advantages ; in other words, they should have a sub- 
sidiary force on the same terms as Nizam Ali. But 
so far were the Mahrattas from desiring an alliance 
of this description, that the Peshwa, under the dicta- 
tion of Scindia, refused to accept the territory which 
was reserved to him out of the spoils of Tippoo ; it 
was therefore divided by the English between them- 
selves and the Subahdar. 
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Situation of Oude, as left hy Lord Teignmouthy 
highly satisfactory * to the home Authorities^^ 
Great Changes meditated by Lord Mornington — 
Extirpation of British Subjects, not in the Ser- 
vice of the Company — Apprehended Invasion of 
the Afghawis — Endeavour to obtain the Alliance 
of Scindia — The Idea abandoned — An Embassy 
to the King of Persia — Insurrection by Vizir 
All — Reform of his military Establishment pressed 
on the Nabob of Oude — His Reluctance — He pro- 
poses to abdicate in favour of his Son — The 
Governor-General presses him to abdicate in 
favour of the Company — He refuses — Indigna- 
tion of the Governor-General — He resorts to 
coercion on the Reform, which meant, the Anni- 
hilation, of the Nabob* s military Establishment-^ 
The business of the Aniiihilation judiciously per- 
formed — The Vizir alleges the want of Resources, 
for the Maintenance of so great a British Army 
— From this, the Governor-General infers the 
Necessity of taking from him the Government 
of his Country — If the Nabob would not give up 
the whole of his Country willingly, such a Por- 
tion of it as would cover the Expense of the 
British Army to be taken by Force — This was 
more than one half— The Vizir to be allowed no 
independent Power even in the rest — The Vizir 
desires to go on a Pilgrimage— The Hon. H* 
Wellesley sent to get from him an appearance of 
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SitmHon of OiMe 

Consent^ITte Cession of the Portion necessary 
for the Espence of the Army effected^A Com- 
itdssion for settling the Country with Mr- H. 
Wellesley at the head-^^Governor-General makes 
a Progress through the Country— Transactions 
between him and the Nabob of Oude — Proposition 
of the Bhow Begum — Objections of the Court of 
Directors to the Appointment of Mr- H. IFelles- 
ley — Overruled by the Board of Control — Go- 
vernment of Furruckabad assumed by the Com- 
pany — Settlement of the ceded Districts — 
Approbation of the home Authorities. 

.The arrangements formed by the late Governor- 
General, Sir John Shore, with respect to the kingdom 
of Oude, satisfied the capacious desires of the London 
authorities. Under date the 1.5th of May, 1799, a 
despatch, intended to convey their sentiments to the 
instruments of government in India, has the follow- 
ing passages : 

“ By the definitive treaty concluded at Lucknow, 
the Company’s influence over the Vizir’s country 
appears to be sufficiently preserved ; without the in- 
sertion of any article, which, in its operation, might 
lead to an interference in the collections, on tlie part 
of the Company, that might be deemed offensive. 
And we have the further satisfaction to find, that, 
(exclusive of the immediate payment of twelve lacs 
of rupees by the Nabob Vizir), — his annual subsidy 
is increased upwards of twenty lacs of rupees; be- 
sides the acquisition of a fortress in the Oude domi- 
nions, of the greatest consequence in the scale of 
general defence : with other stipulations, which have 
a tendency to remedy former defects in our political 
connexion with that country, and to give the Com- 
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tp produc- 

tive of ^Material benefit to hath parties : and wbicbi 
we trust, will lead to the establishment of a good 17 ^ 
system of government in Oude, which hitherto all 
our endeavours, for a series of years, have been 
unable to accomplish. 

“ The late Governor-General had given us reason 
to expect, that, for the first year, or perhaps longer^ 
after Saadut Ali’s accession, his revenues would pro- 
bably fall considerably short of their estimated amount; 
and that he would find considerable difficulty in ful- 
filling his pecuniary engagements with the Company ^ 

— and very satisfactorily assigned the ground of that 
opinion. We are, therefore, not surprised to find by 
the last accounts, that an arrear had accumulated in 
the payment of the Company’s tribute, to the amount 
of upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees. Lord Mom- 
ington having represented, however, that he believes 
tlie Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every pos- 
sible effort for the liquidation of this arrear, as well 
as for introducing such a system of order and economy 
into the management of his finances as will enable 
liim to be more punctual in his future payments, we 
entertain a well-grounded expectation that eve^y 
cause of complaint upon this head will speedily ter^ 
minate.” 

“ The affairs of Oude being thus settled in a man- 
ner which bids fair to be permanent; and it appemdng 
by your political despatch of the 17 th April, 1798, 
that the most perfect tranquillity continues to prevafl 
in the Vizir’s dominions ; and as the resolutions of 
the late Governor-General, of the 9th and SOth 
October, 1797, for the augmentation of the ariny, 
were declared to be connected with the proposed 
aiTangements for that country, we direct that you 
take into your immediate consideration the propriety 
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of disbanding those new l^es, or the necc^ty of 
continuing them.” ' 

While the home authorities were thus congratu- 
lating themselves upon the state in which the affairs 
of Oude were left by the late Governor-General, and 
pleasing themselves with the belief of its permanence, 
the new Governor-General was meditating the most 
important changes. In the political letter from Bengal, 
as early as the 3d of October, 1793, the authorities 
at home were informed ; “ The Right Honourable 
the Governor-General has now under consideration 
the present state of affairs in Oude, and particu- 
larly the best means of securing the regular pay- 
ment of the subsidy, and of reforming the Nabob’s 
army.” ^ And on the 23d of December of the same 
year, the Governor-General wrote, in a private letter 
to the resident at Oude ; “ The necessity of providing 
for the defence of the Carnatic, and for the early 
revival of our alliances in the Peninsula, as well as 
for the seasonable reduction of the growing influence 
of France in India, has not admitted either my visit- 
ing Oude, or of my turning my undivided attention 
to the reform of the Vizir s affairs. There are, 
however, two or three leading considerations, in the 
state of Oude, to which I wisli to direct your par- 
ticular notice ; intending, at an early peiiod, to enter 
fbDy into the arrangement in which they must ter- 
minate. — Whenever the death of Almas shall hap- 
pen, an opportunity will offer of securing the benefits 
of Lord Teignmouth's treaty, by provisions, which 
seem necessary for the purpose of realizing the sub- 
sidy, under all contingencies. The Company ought 
to succeed to the power of Almas, And the ma- 


I Papers printed by order of the House of Commons in I 8 O 6 , i. 30. 
% Papers, ut supra, v. 3. 
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if not thi^ sovereignty^ of that part of the Booir^ 
Doab, ivhich he now rents, ought to be placed in ^'”^***^ 
our hands, a proportionate reduction being made 1799™ 
from the subsidy ; the strength of our north-western 
frontier would also be increased. On the other hand, 
in the event of Alma’s death, we shall have to appre- 
hend either the dangerous power of a successor equal 
to him in talents and activity, or the weakness of one 
inferior in both, or the division of the country among 
a variety of renters ; in the first case we should risk 
internal commotion ; in the two latter the frontier of 
Oude would be considerably weakened against the 
attacks either of the Abdalli or of any othdi* invader. 

The only remedy for these evils will be the possession 
of the Doab fixed in the hand of our government. 

The state of the Vizir’s troops is another most press- 
ing evil. To you I need not enlarge on their inef- 
ficiency and insubordination. My intention is to per- 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the 
whole of his own army, with the exception of such part 
of it as may be necessary for the purposes of state, or 
of collection of revenue. In the place of the armed 
rabble which now alarms the Vizir, and invites his 
enemies, I propose to substitute an increased number 
of tlie Company’s regiments of infantry and cavalry, 
to be relieved from time to time, and to be paid by 
his Excellency. I have already increased our estab- 
lishment to the extent of seventeen regiments of, 
infantry, with the view of transferring three regi- 
ments to the service of his Excellency. — With respect 
to the Vizir’s civil establishments, and to his abusive 
systems' for the extortion of revenue, and for the 
violation of every principle of justice, little can be 
done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow,” ^ 
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% Xibe of GQvem(tfGenerid tojbiild* 
pwrswi^g, independently (rf the Company, 
occnpationa in any part of India, is expressed, 
without a word to indicate reasons, in the same letter, 
thus; ‘^Tbo number of Europeans particularly of 
British suljjects^ established in Oude, is a mischief 
which requires no comment. My resolution is fixed, 
to 4islo4ge every European, excepting the Company’s 
servants. My wish is, to occasion as little private 
distress as possible, but the public service must take 
its course ; and it is not to be expected that some 
cases of hardship will not be found in the extent, of 
so great a measure.” These last words indicate ex- 
tensive numbers. Why did not the Governor-Gene- 
ral, before he dared to strike at the fortunes of great 
numbers of his countrymen, declare and prove, the 
eviU which they produced ? For what reason is it, 
let them declare, who know what is understood, under 
such a government as ours, by the I’esponsibility 
of the ruling few, that he has never yet been effec- 
tually called upon to account for such a conduct ? 
The good which they were calculated to produce is 
obvious to all. The question still remains unanswered, 
What were the evils ? 

. .The > threats of Zemaun Shah, King of the Ab- 
dalees, or Afghauns, became a convenient source of 
pretexts for urging upon the Vizir the projected in- 
novations. This prince had succeeded his father 
Timur Shah, the son of the celebrated Ahmed Shah, 
the ibuoder of the dynasty, in the year 1 792. His 
dominions extended from the mouths of the Indus to 
the parallel of Cashmere ; and from the boundaries of 
the Seiks, at some distance eastward of the great 
river Attock, to the vicinity of the Persian Tershish ; 
including the territories of Cabul, Candahar, Peishere, 
Ghizni, Gaur, Sigistan, Korasan, and Cashmere. In 



Mtmmf ^ m imsion, 

^ 01^ 1796/ this prince advanced to Lahore; and 
though his force was not understood to exceed 33,000 
men, almost wholly cavalry, he struck terror into the 
Mahrattas ; and excited alarm in the English gof^em* 
ment itself. The object of the Shah, as announced 
by rumour, was, to re-establish the House of Timurt 
to which he was nearly related, and restore the true 
faith in the empire of the Great Moghul, The 
Seiks, it appeared, gave no obstructions to his march i 
The Mahrattas, from their internal distractions, were 
ill prepared to resist him : And, though they assem- 
bled a considerable army, which might have enabled 
them to dispute thej)ossession of Delhi, or molest him 
in his retreat, it was still possible for him, in the 
opinion of the person then at the head of the English 
government, to advance to Delhi, even with so in- 
considerable an army as that which he led to Lahore; 
in which case, he would have formidably threatened 
the British interests. The Rohillas, it was imagined, 
would Join him ; induced, not only by the affinities 
of descent and religion, and the cruelties vi^hich they 
had sustained at the hands of the English and 
Vizir ; but, the Governor-General added, by the love 
of war and plunder ; yet the truth is, that thpy de- 
voted themselves to agriculture, whenever oppression 
would permit them, with an ardour and success, of 
which India had no example ; ^nd their love of war 
and plunder meant only a gi’eater degree of cpuraga 
and vigour than distinguished the other races of the 
country. The approach of the Shah, it was ther©* 
fore apprehended, would spread the greatest disorders, 
in the dominions of the Vizir. ‘‘ The troops lender 
Almas,” who governed, as renter, and defended; that 
half of the dominions of the Vizir which was most 
exposed to the incursions both of the Mahrattas and 
Afghauns, were,” says the Governor-General, re- 




Ipectable^ The other troops of the Viasfrj ‘tvffh'litde 
caption, would rather have proved an incumbrance, 
than an assistance to the British forces ; and nothing 
hilt the most urgent remonstrances would have ensured 
the exertions or supplies of the Vizir. His dominions 
would have been overran with marauders; a total 
temporary stoppage of the collections would" have en- 
sued; and these disorders, if not speedily quelled, 
would have ended in general insurrection.” On the 
measures to be adopted, Sir John Shore found it diffi- 
cult to decide. The Mahrattas, excited by their fears, 
made proposals to the English fbr a union of forces 
against the Afghaun. But the reduction of the 
power of the Mahrattas, Sir John would have wel- 
comed as one of the most desirable events. On the 
other hand, Zemaun Shah, if crowned with success, 
would be still a greater object of dread. Again; if 
the Mahrattas, by their own exertions, prevailed over 
the Shah, they would gain a formidable increase of 
power. , Or, if the French leader, who in the name 
of Scindia, now governed so great a portion of the 
provinces, at which the Afghauns were supposed to 
aim, should, in the midst of commotion, raise him- 
self to the sovereignty of the territories in dispute, this 
to the mind of the Governor-General appeared the 
nmst alarming consequence of all. Before the English 
government thought itself called upon for any great 
exertions, a rebellious brother of the Shah ex- 
d^d disturbance in his dominions; and recalled him 
early in 1797, from Lahore. The troops at the can- 
tonments of Cawnpore and Futty Ghur had, in 
the mean time, been ordered into camp ; and two 
additional regiments of infantry had been raised. 
The Gk)vernor-General, indeed, imagined, that the 
march of the Shah to Lahore, with so limited a force, 
was rather an experiment than the commencement of 





but the ^piation was wpithy o^hi8BOCW^ 
attention whether ijt would have been €»sy for the 
King of the Afghauns to come with a greater force, 

It. was, too, after all, the opinion of the English ruler^ 
that, though motives were not wanting to prompt the 
Shah to the invasion of Hindustan, it was neverthe^ 
less, an event very little probable ; and such as there 
would be little prudence in taking any costly pre- 
cautions to defeat.^ m 

In 1798, a belief, but solely derived from rumour, 
of vast preparations making by the Afghaun, for the 
invasion of India, was excited anew. The apprehen- 
sions, however of the British government were al- 
layed, by intelligence received toward the end of 
September, that the disturbances within the domi- 
nions of the Shah had compelled him to leave his ca- 
pital, and march to Candahar. But this was speedily 
followed by reports, that the 10th of October was 
fixed for commencing his march from Cabul towards. 
Hindustan ; and though the authenticity of these re- 
ports was held very doubtful, the English government 
deemed it their duty,’’ according, to their own ex- 
pressions, to take every precaution against the pos- 
sibility of an event, which, combined with the de- 
signs of Tippoo and the French, might become of the 
most serious importance.” Endeavours were used to 
prevail upon Doulut Row Scindia to return from tlie 
south, and put his dominions in the best posture of 
defence; and great hopes .were expressed, that he 
would follow this advice. “ The Governor-General 
also directed the Resident at the court of Scindia,^* I 
use again the language of the Governor-General in 
council, ** to enter into defensive engagements with 
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ttit ^6n lAi lietuM to 1iiid^ 

jitKJh Kmitations md condition^, ks ihigftt sedtite the 
eflSectual co-operation of the Mahrfttta arrtii^i with the 
least pb^ible diversion of the British force from the 
exclusive protection of the frontier of Oude. His 
Lolrtlghip-ftttther directed the resident with Scindia to 
endeavour to provide the earliest resistance to the 
progress of the Shah, at the greatest practicable dis- 
tance #om the frontier of Oude, by encouraging the 
diiefs of the Rajapoots and Seiks to oppose the first 
approach of the invading army ” ^ In the month of 
October the Commander-in-Chief was directed to 
prepare for such a disposition of the troops in the 
upper provinces, arid such military operations in ge- 
neral, as would most effectually secure that part of 
the British frontier against an attack from the 
Afghauns. The proposition of the Commander-in- 
Chief was approved, for adding to the army two re- 
•giments of native infantry, for the movement of five 
companies of native invalids to Chunar, and of five 
other companies to Allahabad ; and for assembling a 
force to cover the city of Benares. The resident at 
Lucknow was desired ‘‘ to urge to the Vizir,” these 
are the words of the official dispatch, “ the necessity 
of collecting as large a body of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry, as possible, to be placed, if necessary, under 
the directions of an European officer, and to be em- 
ployed in the manner suggested by the Commander 
bl-chicf:” Also, to take immediate measures for 
sending such a supply of grain to Allahabad as the 
commanding officer in the field might prescribe, and 
for bbtaining the orders and assistance of the Vizir in 
dispatching, whenever it should be requisite, all the 
boats not required for the service of the army. 
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'the liopet^ homvcfj Mhi(^ Mi dOditf 

|^H> j 9 ndfy‘«iitertiin of a deffensive alKanoe with 
Mhdii^ the authorities in India write to the ^ 

tborities in En^nd in the following terms ; From 
tte letter to the resident with Dowlut Row Sdndia» 
dated the 26th of October, you will observe, that 
Scindia’s continuance at Poonah, the dissensions and 
disaffection which prevail among his commanckrs, and 
the unsettled and precarious state of his authority in 
Hindustan, have prevented our taking any further 
steps for carrying the intended arrangements into 
eflect.” it was in the beginning of October that the 
authorities in India delivered it to the authorities in 
England, as their opinion, that the gieatest advan- 
tages would arise from a connexion with Scindia: 

Before the end of the same month, they find the cir- 
cumstances of Scindia to be such, that no further 
steps for carrying the intended arrangements into 
effect are accounted adviseable.^ Again ; the inability 
of Scindia, from the disaffection of his commanders^ 
and the tottering state of his authority, was now made 
the foundation on which measures of policy were built: 

After an interval of not many months, the necessity 
was urged, of draining the whole resources of the 
British state, to make war ujwn him. The fact ap- 
pears to be, that Scindia knew the improbability of 
being invaded by the Shah ; and though such n>- 
vasion would bring on him greater evils than it would 
bring on the government of any other state, he chdse 
to remain at Poonah, *for the promotion of those ob- 
jects of which he was there in eager pursuit. 

“ Under these circumstances,” say the authorities 
in India, “ we have judged it expedient to deteritiitie, 
that in the event of Zemaun Shah’s approach to the 
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VI. frontier, of our ally the Vizir, our militafy opcmtiond 
shall be confined to a system of defence; and we 
1799. have resolved that our arms shall, in no case, pass the 
limits of his Excellency’s dominions, unless such a 
forward movement shall be deemed by the command^ 
ing oflSicer necessary for the protection of the frontier, 
either of Oude, or of our own dominions.”^ 

After producing all this preparation and expence, 
the Shah, who, it seems, had again advanced as far 
as Lahore, began his retreat on the 4th of January ; 
and Shah Aulum was informed by a letter from the 
Afghaun Vizir, that no intention remained of, that 
year, prosecuting the expedition into Hindustan, but 
the helpless Mogul ihight look forward to a more 
, prosperous issue, at some future period. The cause 
of the retreat was reported, and believed, to be, the 
alarming progress making by the brother of the Shall 
at the head of a military force in the neighbourhood 
of Herat.*^ 

In the month of September, Mr. Duncan, tlie Go- 
vernor of Bombay, had communicated to the Cover- 
nor-General as follows. A personage, of the name 
of Mehedi Ali Khan, had intimated, that, as he was 
about to make a journey into Persia, it might be in 
his power, and if properly authorized, he had confi- 
dent hopes that it would be in his power, to excite the 
Persian rulers, by threatening or attacking the 
western part of Afghaunistan to divert the Shah from 
his projected invasion of Hindustan. The fact was. 
that Baba Khan, then King of Persia, had espoused 
the cause of Mahmood, the brother of Zemaun, as the 
elder son, and hence the rightful heir of the late mo- 
narch ; and had already threatened, if not attacked, 
the province of Khorassan. Mehedi Ali Khan was 
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with a objects of which, ea BOOt^] 

tUey fefi in with the existing politics of the FerAttn 
government, were successfully attained. This, how- 
ever, was not enough to satisfy a mind, which longfed' 
to do every thing in magnificent style ; and the Go- 
vernor-General prepared a splendid embassy to the 
court of Baba Khan. Captain Malcolm, who had: 
lately been assistant to the resident at Hyderabad, 
was for his knowledge of the language, and other ac- 
complishments, chosen to conduct the negotiation. 

The embassy,” to use the words of the negotiator, 

" was in a stile of splendour, corresponding to the cha- 
racter of the monarch, and the manners of the nation, 
to whom it was sent ; and to the wealth and power o^ 
that state from whom it proceeded : ” A language this, 
which may 'be commonly interpreted, lavishly, or, 
which is the same thing, criminally, expensive. The 
negotiator continues ; ‘‘ It was completely success- 
ful in all its objects. The King of Persia was not 
only induced by the British envoy to renew his at- 
tack upon Khorassan, which had the effect of with- 
drawing Zemaun Shah from his designs upon India ; 
but entered into treaties of political and commercial 
alliance with the British government.”^ The em- 
bassy proceeded from Bombay on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1799 ; and the terms of the treaties were 
fixed before the end of the succeeding year. It was 
stipulated, That the King of Persia should lay Waste, 
with a great army, the country of the Afghauns, if 
ever they should proceed to the invasion of India, and 
conclude no peace without engagements binding them 
to abstain from all aggressions upon the English: 

That should any army, belonging to the French, at- 
tempt to form a settlement on any of the islands or 
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VI. shores of Persia;, a force shoiiW be employed fey the 
two contracting states to co-operate for their extir- 
pation; and that if even any individuals of the 
French nation should request permission to reside in 
Persia, it should not be granted. In the firmaun, 
annexed to this treaty, and addressed to the gover- 
nors and officers in the Persian provinces, it was said ; 
“ Should ever any person of the French nation at- 
tempt to pass' your ports or boundaries ; or desire to 
establish themselves, either on the shores or frontiers, 
, you are to take means to expel and extirpate them, 
and never to allow them to obtain a footing in any 
place ; and you are at full liberty, and authorised, to 
disgrace and slay them.” Though the atrocious part 
of this order was, no doubt, the pure offspring of Per- 
sian ferocity; yet a Briton may justly feel shame, 
that the ruling men of his nation, a few years ago, 
(such was the moral corruption of the time !) could 
contemplate with pleasure so barbarous and inhuman 
a mandate, or endure to have thought themselves, 
except ill a case of the very last necessity, its pro- 
curing cause. On their part, the English were bound, 
whenever the king of the Afghaiins, or any person of 
the French nation, should make war upon the King 
of Persia, ‘‘ to send as many cannon and warlike 
stores as possilile, with necessary apparatus, attend- 
ants, and inspectors, and deliver them at one of the 
ports of Persia.”^ The evil of this condition was, 
that binding, not merely for a single emergency, it 
tended to involve tlie English in all the quarrels be- 
tween the King of Persia, and a neighbouring peo- 
ple, with whom it was very unlikely that he would 
almost ever be at peace: and thus extended more 
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E^Mduationaftki Treaty, 

' widely than e?v^ those fighting connexion^, which the 
legislature had not only prohibited; but stigmatized, 
as contrary at once to the interest and the honour 
of the nation. The commercial treaty was of slight 
importance, and aimed at little more than some se-^ 
curity from the ill usage to which in barbarous coun- 
tries merchants are exposed, and some improvements 
in the mode of recovering the debts, and securing the 
property of the English traders. On the attainment of 
these points, the envoy himself, as natural, sets the 
highest value. “ These treaties,” he tells us, “ while 
they completely excluded the French from Persia, gave 
the English every benefit which they could derive 
from this connexion.” He adds, ‘‘ Nor can there be 
a doubt, that if this alliance had been cultivated with 
the same active spirit of foresight and penetration 
with which it was commenced, it would have secured 
the influence of the British government in that quarter 
from many of those attacks to which it has subse- 
quently been exposed.”^ It would have been good, 
that the envoy had shown, in what advantage the 
Britisli government could find a compensation, for 
the expense of upholding such a connexion at the 
court of Persia. 

The result, in regard to the Afghauns, is necessary 
to be known. The year 1800 was spent, partly in' 
war, partly in negotiation, between the King of Persia 
and Zemaun Shall. In the year 1801 , Mahmood, the 
rebellious prince, collected such a force, as enabled 
him not only to defeat his brother, but to render hirtr 
a captive.^ 

To grant a residence to Vizir Ali, the deposed 
Nabob or Nawaub of Oude, at a place so near'hfe 
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Massacrt by Vizir Aii^ 

DOOKVI. former dominions as Benares, was not regarded as a 
Qf prudence, and he had been made ac- 
1799. with the resolution of removing him to Cal- 

cutta. He viewed the change with the utnjost aver- 
sion ; but all his remonstrances against it had proved 
in vain; and the time was now approaching, the 
preparations were even made, for carrying it into exe- 
cution. ♦ 

On the morning of the 14th of January, 1799, he 
paid a visit, by appointment, accompanied by his 
usual suite of attendants, to Mr. Cherry, the British 
■ resident, at his house, distant about three miles from 
Benares. After the usual compliments, he began to 
speak of the hardship of liis coercive remoyal ; and 
proceeded first to warmth, at last to intemperance of 
language. Mr, Cherry, whose attentions were un- 
derstood to have gained his personal favour, is said 
to have gently attempted to repress his indiscretion, 
and to remind him that he at least was not the 
proper object of his resentment ; when tlic impetuous 
youth, with sudden or premeditated frenzy, started 
from his seat, and made a blow at him with his sword. 
This, by the law of Eastern manners, was a signal to 
his attendants, with or without concert ; and in an 
instant their swords were unsheathed. Mr. Cherry 
endeavoured to escape through a window, but one of 
the attendants, reaching him with his poignard, 
struck him lifeless on the floor. Two other gentle- 
men in the room being murdered, the assassins hur- 
ried to the houses of other Englishmen; but sacri- 
ficing only two other lives in their progress, they were 
so vigorously resisted by a gentleman who possessed 
himself of a narrow stair-case, and defended himself 
against their ascent, that time was given for the ar- 
^rival of a party of horse ; upon which they immedi- 
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ately betook themselves to flight. So little prepa- BOOKVI. 
ration had Vizir AK made for this explosion, that he 
was obliged to leave behind him whatever property 
he possessed, the furniture of his zenana, his ele- 
phants, and even a part of his horses. He retired to 
the woody country of Bhotwal, where he was joined 
by several disaffected Zemindars. 

The news of this outrage excited considerable emo- 
tion^/it Lueknow, where it was regarded as the erup- 
tion of a conspiracy for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment; a conspiracy in which it was unknown to 
what extent the sul)jects of Saadut AH might them- 
selves be concerned. That ruler, in whose character 
timidity predominated, and who knew that he was 
hated, suspected every body, even his troops, and 
prayed that the English battalion miglit be sent from 
Cawnpore for the protection of his person. When 
called upon to join with his forces the British army, 
for the chastisement of the offender, he found an 
excuse, which his avarice, his timidity, his desire of 
ease, and hatred of exertion, all combined in leading 
him eagerly to adopt. He stated his suspicions of 
his troops, and represented them as too void, both of 
discipline and of fidelity, for any advantage to be 
expected from their aid. He afterwards paid dear 
for his ingenuity, when this representation was 
brought forward as a reason, for thrusting upon him 
measures which his soul abhorred. 

Notwithstanding the representations of the former 
Governor-General, Sir .John Shore ; that the people 
of Oude universally regarded Vizir Ali as destitute of 
all title to the crown, the grand alleged fact, upon 
which he grounded the important decision of deposing 
a sovereign, and naming his successor ; the Marquis 
Wellesley, in a letter to the Resident, dated the 22d of 
January, 1801, expressly says, “ Active, and general, 



. Proceedhgi'o/tke txmmofiGmeral 

^ yi. support has been affoiiled, by the subjects of his Ex- 
cellency, to the impostor who lately assumed the 
1^99. name of Vizir Ali.” * It also appears that of the 
ti’oops of the Vizir, which were required to assist in 
reducing the disturber, a part in reality joined his 
standard. 

He found himself in a short time at the head of 
an army of several thousand men ; descended with 
them into the plains of Goorakpoor, the eastern dis- 
trict of Oude ; and threw the wliole kingdom into 
trepidation and alarm. A British force was assem- 
bled to oppose him. Some partial rencounters, in 
which they suffered pretty severely, and the narrow 
limits for subsistence or plunder to which they were 
reduced, soon disheartened his followers ; when they 
abandoned him in great numbers; and he himself 
took refuge with a Rajpoot Rajah. He remained 
here till the month of December following. At that 
time the Rajpoot made his terms with the British 
government, and treacherously delivered up Vizir 
Ali, who was carried to Fort William, and there 
confined. 

In the month of January, 1799, the Governor^ 
General addressed letters to the Vizir, and to the 
resident at Lucknow, of which the object was to urge, 
what he was pleased to denominate a reform of the 
military establishment of the Vizir. The London 
authorities themselves, in the letter which they after- 
wards wrote on the 15th of May, 1799, expressing 
their great satisfaction with the arrangements in 
Oude which had been formed l)y Sir John Shore, and 
with the disposition shown by the Vizir, both to make 
the large pecuniary payments which were required 
at his hands, and to introduce the reforms into his 
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for moukUng of (hde, 

Antiikekl qrstem, wfiich Would alone enable him to BOO|^^ 
meet those demands, alluded to his military expaadi- 
ture in the following terms: “The large, useless, i7na 
and expensive military establishment, within the Oude 
dominions, appears to us to be one of the principal 
objects of economical reform, and we have much satis- 
faction in finding that the subject has already come 
under your consideration.” * In his letter to the resi- 
dent, the Governor-General says, “ My object is, 
that the Vizir should disband, as speedily as possible, 
the whole of his military force : ” The next part of 
the plan was to replace that force by*an army exclu- 
sively British. This was what the Go vernorr General, 
with other Englishmen, called a reform of the mili- 
tary establishments of the \^izir : the total annihila- 
tion of his military power, and the resignation of him- 
self and his country to the army of another state. 

The Vizir was indeed to retain as many, as might be 
necessary, of that kind of troops who were employed 
in collecting the taxes ; and as many as might be ne- 
cessary for the purposes of state : an establishment of 
the sort which his own aumils, or tax-gatherers, en- 
joyed. 

The resident was instructed to avail himself gf the 
alarm into which the timidity of the Vizir had been 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the 
King of the Afghauns, to urge upon him the necessity 
of a ready concurrence with the Goveraor Generafs 
views. “ You will,” says the letter, “ remind his 
Excellency, that his military establishment was repre- 
sented, by himself, to be not only inadequate to con- 
tribute any assistance tow^ards the defence of his 
dominions ; but that, at the moment when the services 
of the British army were most urgently demanded 
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VI. on his frontier, he required the jpreseace'of a part of 
that, force in his capital, for the express purpose of 
1759. protecting his person and authority against the ex- 
cesses of his own disaffected and disorderly troops. 
The -inference to be drawn from these events is ob- 
viously, that the defence of his Excellency’s dominions 
against foreign attack, as well as their internal tran- 
quillity, can only be secured, by a reduction of his 
' own useless, if not dangerous troops, and by a pro- 
portionate augmentation of the British force in his 
pay. I am convinced this measure might be effected 
with a degree of advantage to his Excellency’s finances, 
little inferior to that which it promises to his military 
establishments; and that his Excellency might ob- 
tain from the Company a force of real efficiency at 
an expense far below that which he now incurs in 
maintaining his own army in its present defective 
condition.” 

The Vizir, says the Governor-General, might 
obtain a force : ” when the force was to be the Com- 
pany’s, and the Vizir to have no force. In the very 
same letter, ‘‘ It is not my intention,” says the Go- 
vernor-General, “ that the British force to be fur- 
nished to his Excellency should become a part of his 
own army. The British force to be substituted in 
place of that part of his excellency’s army which 
shall be reduced, will be in every respect the same 
as the remainder of the Company’s troops, and will 
be relieved from time to time according to the orders 
of the Governor-General in council.” 

The negotiations respecting this affair appeared to 
the Governor-General so important ; that he was un- 
\^illing to entrust them to the qualifications of the 
resident, Mr. Lumsden. Colonel Scott had attracted 
his confidence and esteem ; and he resolved that to 
him the trust should be consigned. As I am 
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flirarer said he, in the same letter, to the resident, BOOK 

that you will require the assistance of some able 
military officer in the execution of the arrangement 1799, 
proposed, I have requested Sir A. Clarke to dispense 
with the services of Lieutenant Colonel Scott, the 
Adjutant-General, who will be directed to proceed 
to Lucknow immediately, and to remain there for as 
long a period as may be necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the objects which I have in view.” ^ In con- 
sequence of this intimation Mr. Lumsden resigned ; 
and Major Scott was appointed to the office of resi- 
dent. 

Major Scott proceeded to Lucknow in the month 
of June, bearing a letter from the Commander-in- 
Chief, executing at that time, in the absence of the 
Governor-General, the office of Vice-President of the 
Supreme Council. The Nawaub was desirous to 
postpbne, rather than accelerate, all discussion upon 
a project, of which, although he was not yet acquainted 
^ith its particulars, the result, he was sufficiently 
aware, would be a large reduction of his power: 

And Colonel Scott appears to have been willing to 
employ some time in making himself acquainted with 
the situation of affairs, before he strongly pressed 
upon the Vizir the annihilation, called the reform, of 
his military establishment. To the usual causes of 
disorder and mis-rulc, was at this time added another, 
in the suspension of the powers of the ministers, or 
principal organs of government, whom, having been 
appointed under English authority, the Vizir dared 
not remove, but from whom he withheld his confidence, 
and the management of his affairs. A circumstance, 
too, which peculiarly attracted the attention of the 

' Sec the Letter, with that to Sir A. Clarke, in papers, ut supra, 
iii. 4—6'. 
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.BOmvi. Indent, WHS the hatred and contempt in which the 
Nabob himself was held by his subjects. “ The in- 
formation,” says he, ‘‘ which your Lordship has re- 
eeived, of the unpopularity of his Excellency, is pro- 
bably far short of the real state ; as, confined to the 
court, the only persons who attend the Durbar, ex- 
cepting the Nawaub’s own sons, and occasionally 
Almas Ali Khan, are a few pensioners, of whom his 
Excellency, from their known character, entertains 
no suspicion of engaging in politics ; and it has not 
been without some difficulty that I have prevailed on 
native gentlemen of respectable connexions to show 
themselves at the Dtirbar. — The present state of 
things, so degrading to the cliaracter of the Nawaub, 
so prejudicial to Ids own real interests, and to the 
welfare of his country; and, I may add — so dis- 
creditable to the English name, obviously calls for a 
radical reform.” Major Scott’s ideas of “ a Radical 
reform,” however, were ali summed up in tlicse words, 

An open, efficient, and respectable administration.” 
Even this, however, he despaired of being able to 
establish without the immediate intetference of the 
head of the English government. ‘‘ The evident de- 
sign of the Nawaub,” he declared, “ is to temporize 
and delay, that he may enjoy as long as possible the 
fruits of the present system of secret agency and in 
irigue.” ^ 

On the 8th of September, the resident writes to 
' the Governor-General, that, as soon after his arri- 
val as practicable, he had presented to the Nawaub 
Vizir the letter from the Vice-Presidenf, on the sub- 
ject of the military reform ; that he had delivered to 
him a brief out-line of the intended plan, and requested ‘ 


1 Letter to the Governor-General, dated 7th September, ITQf)} papers, 
ut supra, p. 10. 
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0ir^ive bis^ answer a« soon as it had received a diife 
degree of his consideration ; that after more than 
twenty days had elapsed, he had retjuested a com- 
munication from the Vizir, who named the third day 
jji’ecAling the date of the letter he was then writings 
to converse with him on the subject. 

According to the usual style of Oriental politeness, 
which permits no direct contradiction or negative 
to be applied to any proposition from an exalted 
man, the Nawaul) began by saying, That the mea- 
sure proposed was not impracticable, but such as he 
hoped might be accomplished:” he tlien observed, 
that he himself had, liowever, a proposition to offer, 
which he would either communicate to the Governor- 
General, when he should honour Lucknow with his 
presence, or to the resident if he should be entrusted 
with the execution of the scheme. He was pressed 
to disclose the nature of his proposition ; but in vain. 
He said he would call in two days, and dictate to the 
resident a memorandum on the subject, to be trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General ; but this, when it 
was given, indicated no more, tlian that “ the pro- 
position concerned himself personally, that it con- 
nected v/ith his own ease the prosperity of his govern- , 
ment, and in its operation could be prejudicial to no 
person.” ^ The removal of the minister was the ob- 
ject at which, by the resident, he was su|)posed to 
aim. 

On the 20th of the same month, the resident held 
it necessary to explain still further the discoveries 
which he was enabled to make of the disposition and 
views of the Vizir. ‘‘ After attentively studying the 
character of his l^Ixcellency, and ac(|uainting myself, 
as far as circumstances will allow, with the general 
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SOOKVI. t^nor of his proceedings, I am led to conclude that 
whilst he is determined to fulfil, with minute regula- 
1759. rity, the peculiar engagements with the Company, 
his views are directed to the enjoyment of a full 
authority over his household affairs., hereditary do- 
minions, and subjects, according to the most strict 
interpretation of the clause of the seventeenth article 
of the treaty executed at Lucknow. — I have no con- 
ception that he aspires, either now, or in prospect, 
to political independence. What he aims at is the 
independent management of the interior concerns of 
his dominions, to the exclusion of all interference and 
inspection on the part of the English government, 
and to the gradual diminution of its influence over 
the internal administration of his country.’* It was 
only on one account, the cruel and destructive mode 
in which the country was governed, that the resident 
thought the interference of the English government 
was to be desired, ‘‘ since the exercise of it,’* says 
he, does not seem to have been intended by the 
late treaty, hnd is unequivocally disavowed by several 
declarations to his predecessor.” He had not thought 
it fitting, except in the way of allusion, to agitate 
again the subject of the military reforms.^ 

Notwithstanding the right which clearly belonged 
to the Nawaub, of exercising without control the 
interior government of his country, the Governor- 
General, by a letter, dated the 26th of September, 
says, “ The present condition of his government 
appears to preclude you from the information neces- 
sary to your first steps in the proposed reforms.” 
This refers to the complaints of the resident, that the 
Vizir carried on his administration, by secret agents, 
not by the ostensible ministers ; whence it happened 

» Pa|>crs, ut supra, p. 15, l(). 
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that the resident found no person qualified to gi^BOOKVlt 
him the informatihn which he required. “ I shall 
hope,” continues the Governor-General, “ that my 1799. 
applications to the Vizir would remove every diffi- 
pulty'of this nature. — But, if I should be disappointed 
in this expectation, it will then become necessary for 
you, in my name, to insist, that the Vizir shall place 
his government in such a state, as shall afford you the 
requisite means of information, as well as of carrying 
the intended regulations into complete and speedy 
effect.” He adds, “ The great and immediate object 
of my solicitude is, to accomplish the reform of his 
Excellency’s military establishment; — and, accord- 
ingly, this point must be pressed upon him, with un- 
remitted earnestness. His acquiescence in the mea- 
sure must, however, be totally unqualified by any 
conditions not necessarily connected with it.” ^ 

The Vizir procrastinating both the disclosure of 
his secret, and compliance with the proposition for 
the annihilation-reform of his military establishment, 
the Governor-General addressed him by letter on the 
5th of Novem])er. ‘‘ The general considerations 
which render it extremely necessary and desirable 
that the arrangement respecting your military estab- 
lishment should be carried into execution without 
delay, have already been fully explained to your Ex- 
cellency, and you have concurred with me in my view 
of the subject. One argument in favour of a speedy 
determination on this subject possibly may not have 
occurred to your mind, and I therefore take this occa- 
sion explicitly to state it to your Excellency.” This 
argument was; that the Company were bound by 
treaties to defend the dominions of his Excellency 
against all enemies ; that his dominions were threat-. 
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bDOSVi.ened by Zemaun Shah, and perhaps hy others; that 
“ it might not be in the power of the British govern- 
17994. ment, on a sudden emergency, to reinforce the troops 
in his Excellency’s country with sufficient expedition; 
my firm opinion,” continues the Governor-Genera), 
“ thereSore is, that the Company can in no other man- 
ner fulfil effectually their engagement to defend your 
Excellency’s dominions, against all enemies, than by 
maintaining constantly in those dominions such a 
force as shall at all times be adequate to your effec- 
tual protection, independently of any reinforce- 
ments which the exigency might otherwise -re.* 
quire.” ^ This was, in other words, an explicit de- 
claration, that the military force for the protection of 
Oude ought to be, at all times, even in the bosom of 
the most profound pgace, at the utmost extent of a 
war establishment ; than which a more monstrous 
proposition never issued from human organs ! As one 
of the most essential principles of good government 
consists in reducing the peace establishment of the 
military force to its lowest possible terms, and one of 
the most remai’kable principles of bad government 
consists in upholding it beyond the lijnits. of the most 
severe necessity ; so few countries can be placed in a 
situation which less demanded a great peace establish- 
ment, than the kingdom of Oude. On more than 
one half of all its frontiers, it was defended hy the 
British dominions, or inaccessible mountains. On the 
other half, it was not supposed in any danger of being 
attacked, except, either by the King of the Afgliauns, 
who was separated from it by the extent of several 
large kingdoms ; or by the Mahrattas, who were too 
distracted and weak to be able to defend themselves. 
A peace establishment in Oude, at the perpetual ex- 
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tent of a war estaUishment, for dofa^ce against thoBOOK Vl^ 
Afghauns, would be very little mote than matched by 
a proposition for a perpetual war establishment in 1^75(9., 
England, for fear of an invasion from the Turks. 

Coercion was now to be employed ; and the plan 
of it was this. Without any further regard rto the 
consent of the sovereign, British troops, to the pro* 
posed amount, were to march into the country : the 
sums required for their maintenance were to be im- 
mediately demanded : and the want of ability other* 
wise to comply with the demand would compel him, 
ii was supposed, to relieve himself from the expense 
of his own army, by putting an end to its existence. 

On what ground of justice was this proceeding 
built? The Governor-General exhibited an argu- 
ment : “ The seventh article of the treaty, concluded 
with your, Excellency, by Sir John Shore, provides for 
the occasional augmentation of the Company’s troops 
in your Excellency’s dominions, in terms which evi- 
dently render the Com{)any’s government competent 
to decide at all times on the requisite amount of such 
augmentation. The same article binds your Excel- 
lency to defray the expense of any force which shall 
be deemed necessary by the Company for your de- 
fence.” ^ The same argumentation was, by his Lord- 
ship’s military secretary, repeated, more at length, to 
the resident. 

The treaty, concluded between the English govern- 
ment and the Nawaub, by Sir John Shore, clearly es- 
tablished two points, with regard to tlie military force 
to be maintained at the expense of the sovereign of 
Oude ; that there should be a certain regular, perma- 
nent establishment ; and also, a power of making 
occasional augmentations. Enough ; said the Cover- 
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fiddKVt. nor-Gtenepal, and his fhstruments ; let the occasional 
augmentations be made the permanent establish- 
1709. ment. When this point was settled, all the benefit 
was attained of arbitrary will ; for, as the amount of 
these augmentations was not specified, it remained 
with the Governor-General, upon the foundation of 
a treaty which exactly defined the permanent estab- 
lishment, to make that permanent establishment any 
thing which he pleased. Such is the logic of the 
strong man over the weak. 

Before this letter, written on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, could be received by the resident, and delivered 
to the Vizir, namely, on the 12th of the same month, 
the measure of which he had before announced the 
contemplation, and which he had hitherto preserved 
a mysterious secret, was disclosed. He had already, 
on several occasions, given vent to expressions of 
impatience, in regard to the difficulties of his govern- 
ment, and the inability under which he found him- 
self placed of commanding the respect or obedience 
of his subjects. These expressions had been so pointed 
as sometimes to raise in the mind of the resident a 
conjecture, that he was meditating a plan of retreat 
from the burthens of government. But at the same 
time, regulations of state were projected, buildings 
were planned, household arrangements were formed, 
and other things went on, so much in unison with 
views of permanency, that the resident would not 
encourage the conjecture which sometimes presented 
itself to his mind. Having appointed the morning 
of the 12th, to meet with him on business of im- 
portance, the Vizir, says the resident, “ began by 
observing that he had frequently declared to me the 
impossibility of his conducting the affairs of his 
country, under existing circumstances ; that probably 
I had not comprehended the full drift of these ex- 
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prc»diomi or coHceived they were uttered in a moment BOOs:v^ 
of ill-humour ; that the real meaning of them was an 
earnest desire to relinquish a government which he 
could not manage with satisfaction to himself, or 
advantage to his subjects/' He added, in. the course 
of the conversation, “ That his mind was not dis- 
jDOsed to the cares and fatigues of government V that 
as one of his sons would be raised to the musnud, 
his name wou}d remain ; and that he was possessed 
of money sufficient for his support, and the gratifi- 
cation of all his desires in a private station/' In a 
second conversation, on the morning of the 14th, the 
Vizir entered into some further explanation of the 
motives which impelled him to the design of abdica- 
tion, which “ consisted,” says the resident, “ in 
general accusations against the refractory and per- 
verse disposition of the people at large ; of complaints 
of the want of fidelity and zeal in the men imme- 
diately about his person ; of the arrogance of some 
of the aumils, and of the open disobedience of others/’ 

“ Whatever pleasure,” says the resident, “ this 
exposure of his intentions afforded to myself, and 
whatever eventual benefits I foresaw to the interests 
of the two states, from the execution of them, I 
thought it my duty to expostulate with his Excel- 
lency, on so extraordinary a resolution, by such argu- 
ments as occurred to me on the occasion. I replied, 
that the remedy to this aggregate of evils was easy, 
and within his own power ; that a strong and just 
administration would ensure the obedience of the 
bulk of his subjects on the firm principle of attach- 
ment to his person and government ; that a conci- 
liatory and encouraging conduct on his part would 
secure fidelity and enliven zeal ; that the reform of 
the military establishment was the specific measure 
that would curb the arrogance of the aumils ; and in 
VOL. VI. N 
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^ ttA.^. rgjgpt advice interested fatoutites, and be 
guided by t^e impartial and friendly counsel which 
your Lor^hip would convey to him through" }ne> that 
the of his government could be conducted 
wkh bdse to himself, to the acquisition of a high 
t'eputhtioii^ and to the prosperity and happiness of 
his subjects.” 

To a question in regard to the military reform, the 
Virir replied, that, under his determination of resign- 
ing the government, all discussion of that subject was 
Useless. In this opinion the resident acquiesced ; and 
he deemed it, for the present, inexpedient to produce 
the Governor-General’s letter of the 5th. With 
r^pect to the treasures and jewels left by the late 
Nawttub, he desired insti*uction ; as from the expres- 
sions of the Vizir, and hi^ character for avarice, he 
thought it was probably his intention to carry them 
along with him to the place of his retreat.^ 

The pleasure, which the resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob’s abdication, was faint, com- 
pared "with the eagerness of the Governor-General 
in grasping at the prey. “ I am directed,” says the 
military secretary, under date of the 21st of the same 
month, " by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General, to acknowledge the receipt of your lettei's 
of the 12th and 14th instant. 

" His Lordship is preparing detailed instructions 
to you, for the regulation of your conduct under the 
delicate and important circumstances stated in those 
letters. In the mean time he has directed me to 
cOftimtinicdte to you his sentiments on such parts of 
your dispatch of the I2th instant, as appears to his 
Lordship to require immediate notice. 
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such benefit) net only to the Company, but to the! 
inhabitants of Ohde, that his Lordships thinks it Cftn- 
not be tpo much encouraged; and that there are m> 
circumstances which shaU be allowed to impede the 
accomplishment of the grand object which;, il leadt 
to. This object his Lordship considers to be the 
acquisition by the Company of the exclusive aU* 
tlw^ty, civil and military, over the dominions of 
Oude. ' 

‘*^His Lordship does not consider the formal abdi* 
cation of the sovereignty by the Vizir to be neoei^saryt 
to this end. On the contrary, he apprehendsr that* 
step, by necessarily raising a question with regsa^ t0» 
the succession, would involve us in some embarresss- 
ment. His Lordship is rather of opinion, therefoie, 
that the mode of proceeding on the proposition of 
the Vizir, must be, by a secret treaty with his Est- 
cellency ; which shall stipulate, on his part, tbat> 
from and after a period, to be appointed by this 
government, the complete authority, civil and mili- 
tary, of the dominions of Oude shall vest in, and be 
exercised by, and in the name of the Company. 

“ In this treaty his Lordship proposes, that the 
sons of the Vizir shall be no further mentioned than 
may be necessary for the purpose of securing to them 
a suitable provision. 

With respect to what you have stated, relative 
to the wealth of the state, if the arrangement in the 
contemplation of the Governor-General sliould be 
a^ed to by the Vizir, his Lordship will feel but? 
little difficulty in allowing his Excellency to ap-, 
propriate it to his own use, stipulating only 
behalf of the Company, that all arrears of subsidy, ^ 
or of whatever description, due to the Company, 
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' In confwBHty whh these ideas, the draught of a 

treaty was spee^ prepared, and sent to the i^esident, 
accompanied by notes for a memorial explanatory of 
the gr(Nni&4>f the several articles. The ardour of 
the €tevemor-Greneral embraced the object as accom- 
plished, or sure of its accomplishment. In pursuance 
of mders, the Commander of the troops in Oude 
delivered in, what was entitled, a “ Memoir of the 
precautionary movements, and distribution of .the 
Company’s troops for the purpose of establishing the 
exclusive control and authority of the Company over 
the dominions of Oude;” ’ 

In the transmission of intelligence, receipt of in- 
structions, and other preparatives, time was spent 
till the l«th of December ; on which day, the plan 
of the Governor-General, in relation to the measure 
of abdication, was communicated for the first time 
to the Vizir, in the matured form of the draught of 
a treaty. After remarking upon the calmness with 
which the Vizir perused the treaty, and his observa- 
tions upon some inferior points, “ His Excellency,” 
the resident says, “ who had not thoroughly compre- 
hended the extent of the first article, asked what 
meaning I annexed to it. Referring him to the 
article itself, I replied, that it vested the whole ad- 
ministration of the country in the hands of the Eng- 
lish Company. He then asked, what portion of 
authority was to remain with his successor ; to which 
I replied that the plan did not provide for a suc- 
cessor. His Excellency continued his inquiries, by 
asking, whether a family which had been established 
r 
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fbr A iialnberi)P>ifarS| was to abandon Hie sovereignty bookIIC 
of its hereditary dominions? I repHed that yont 
Lordship^ jiistice and liberality had made an ample 
prevision for the comfort and independence of that 
family ; and briefly explained the consideration which 
had induced your Lordship to stipulate^tiiat ins 
Excellency' should commit the sole and exdusive 
administration of Oude to the Company in perpe* 
tuity.” From this conversation, the resident adds, 

I can hardly venture to draw any conclusion : And 
shall, therefore, only observe, that though his Excel- 
lency is perfectly master of concealing his passions, 
yet, if he had entertained an immoveable repugnance 
to the basis of the treaty, he could scarcely have 
disguised it under smiles, and an unaltered coun- 
tenance ” ^ 

A paper drawn up at the request of the Vizir by 
the resident, and afterwards altered by the Vizir to 
a correspondence with his own feelings, was trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General, as the authentic 
enunciation of his design of abdication. In answer 
to this, a very long paper, dated the I6th of Decem- 
ber, was received from the Governor-General. The 
purpose of this document was to corroborate the ideas 
on which, in the mind of the Vizir, the plan of 
abdication was supposed to be founded ; and to con- 
vince him of the impossibility of reconciling his design 
with the appointment of a successor, or any other 
scheme than that of transferring the undividM so- 
vereignty of the country to the English. 

On the 19 th of December, the resident again 
wrote : “ After my departure from the Nawaub Vizir, 
on the 15th instant, his Excellency either really was, 
or pretended to be, so much affected by the conver- 
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BOORVL sation, that he could not conceal the perturbation of 
his mind, which he betrayed, by forbidding the cus- 
1799, tomary visits, and by refraining to transact any of 
the ordinary business. Although there is no reason 
to suspect that he has disclosed the cause of his 
uneasiness ; yet this conduct so indiscreet, so unmanly, 
necessarily occasioned much talk and speculation 
amongst his own dependants, and the inhabitants of 
the city. 

His Excellency, on the 17 th, informed me of 
his intention to breakfast with me on the following 
morning ; but at ten o’clock sent a message, that 
having been in the sun, his eyes were so much af- 
fected by a disorder he is liable to, that he could not 
fulfil his engagement that day, but would call upon 
me this morning. He accordingly came, and when 
entered into a private apartment, opened the conver- 
sation, by observing, that in the paper transmitted 
to your Lordship, he had adverted to certain circum- 
stances and causes, under the existence of which he 
found it impossible to conduct the alfairs of his govern- 
ment ; and that he entertained the hope that your 
Lordship would have called upon him for an expla- 
nation of those circumstances and causes. 

“ His Excellency proceeded, that the proposition 
offered by your Lordship was so repugnant to his 
feelings ; departed so widely, in a most essential 
point, from the principle on which he wislied to re- 
linqufsh the government; and would, were he to 
accept it, bring upon him such indelible disgrace and 
odium, that he could never voluntarily subscribe to 
it. The sovereignty, he added, of these dominions, 
had been in the family near an hundred years ; and 
the transfer of it to the Company, under the stipu- 
lations proposed by your liordship, would, in fact, 
be a sale of it for money and jewels ; that every sen- 
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timcnt of respect for the name of bis ancestors, and book vi. 
every consideration for his posterity, combined to 
preclude him from assenting to so great a sacrifice, 1790. 
for the attainment of his personal ease and advan- 
tage. His Excellency concluded ; that the power 
and strength of the Company placed eveiy thing at 
your Lordship’s disposal. 

“ Upon stating to his Elxcellency all the arguments 
suggested by your Lordship against the nomination 
of a successor, his Excellency replied; that under 
your Lordship’s determination not to consent to that 
part of his proposition, he was ready to abandon his 
design of retirement, and to retain the charge of the 
government.” 

If this resolution was adopted, the resident called 
to his recollection, the reform of his military estab- 
lishment, the accomplishment of which would be 
immediately enforced. ‘‘ I must here,” says the letter 
of the resident, “ beg leave to call your Lordship’s 
particular attention to his reply on this point ; as 
tending to discover his real sentiments ; and perhaps 
the true meaning of the words ' certain causes,’ so 
repeatedly dwelt upon, and so industriously con- 
cealed. Elis Excellency observed, that the reform of 
his military establishment upon the principles pro- 
posed by your Lordship, would annihilate his autho- 
rity in his own dominions.” * 

Intelligence of these declarations on the part of the 
Vizir appears to have disappointed and provoked the 
Governor-General in no ordinary degree. On the 
27th of December the Secretary writer, “ My dear 
Scott, I am directed by Lord Morningtori to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 19 th instant to 
his Lordship’s address. Ilis Lordship is extremely 
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disgusted at the diijdicity and itisincerity whidi mark 
the conduct of the Nabob Viarir on the present occa- 
JJ800, and cannot but strongly suspect, that his 

Excellency’s principal, if not sole view in the late 
transaction, has been to ward off the reform of his 
military, establishment, until the advanced period of 
the season should render it impracticable, at least 
during the present year.” ^ And in the letter of the 
Governor-General to the home authorities, dated the 
25th of January, 1800, he says, “ I am conceited 
to inform your Honourable Committee that I have 
every reason to believe, that the proposition of the 
Nabob Vizir to abdicate the sovereignty of his domi- 
nions (a copy of which was transmitted with my 
separate letter of the 28th of November) was illusory 
from the commencement, and designed to defeat, by 
artificial delays, the proposed reform of his Excel- 
lency’s military establishments.” ^ 

The truth is, that the vivacity of the Governor- 
General in the pursuit of his object was far too great. 
Had the sincerity of the Vizir been ever so indis- 
putable, it was one thing to abdicate in favour of his 
son ; a very different thing to abdicate in favour of 
the East India Company ; and from a proposition to 
this effect, presented nakedly and impetuously, as that 
was of the Governor-General, it ought to have been 
expected that he would revolt. At the same time, 
it might have been regarded as probable, that if the 
externals of royalty were left to his son, he would be 
induced to dispense with the substantial. The Go- 
vernor-General should have gone to Lucknow him- 
self, when the imposing presence of his authority 
would have forcibly wrought upon a mind so timid, 
and accustomed to shrink before superior power, as 
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tfakl Vizir. The Governor-General, too, had BOOIc 
so lately recognized the policy of setting up the shadow 
of a sovereign,^ that the eagerness is the more re- i^qq^ 
markable, with which in this case he strove to escape 
from it. When the substance had been held for a 
time, it would have been easy to deal with the shadow, 
as experience might direct. , 

Disappointed in his eager expectation, and piqued 
at the idea of having been duped, the Governor- 
General resolved to proceed in his plan for the mili- 
tary reform without a moment’s delay. The reason 
for hui'ry Was the greater, because the season ap- 
proached, when additional inconvenience would attend 
the movement of the troops. “ The resident,” says 
the Governor-General himself, in another letter to the 
home authorities, “ ‘‘ was directed immediately, either 
from himself, or in concert with the commanding officer 
at Cawnpore, as the nature of the case might appear 
to him to require, to direct the several corps to move 
to such points of his Excellency’s dominions, as might 
appear most adviseable ; giving due notice to his Ex- 
cellency of the entrance of the augmentation of the 
troops into his territories, and calling upon his Excel- 
lency to adopt the requisite measures for the regular 
payment of the additional force.” 

On the 4th of January, 1800, ‘‘Unformed,” says 
the resident, “ his Excellency, that the first division 
of the troops, intended by your Lordship to augment 
the force in Oude, as stated in the paper which I had 
presented to him, was now in a situation immediately 
to enter his Excellency’s dominions ; and that I was 
anxious to advise with him on their destination. He 
entreated that no steps might be taken for their actual 
march into his dominions, until I had seen and re- 

' Vide supra, p. 140, (viz, the case of Mysore.) 

2 Dated the 31st of August, 1800 j papers, ui supra, v. lo. 
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upoa. tt^ w^h he wee t^ m*. 

in cqmmUtipg jtQ p^per, and upon some prch 

i^OO. he had tp offer. I assured him it was totally 

impossible to delay the march of the troops ; but that, 
as it would require a day or two to arrange a place 
for their 4istribution, if his Excellency would, in that 
space, come forward, in an unreserved manner, with 
any specific propositions, I should l)e enabled to judge 
what weight to allow them, and how far they would 
authorize me to suspend the progress of the corps. 
His Excellency having observed that his assent had 
not yet been given to the augmentation of the troops, 
1 explained to him the principle on which your Lord- 
ships determination was founded. To which he re- 
plied, that, if the measure was to be carried into exe- 
cution, whether with or without his approbation, there 
was no occasion for consulting him.” To this last 
observation the resident found it not convenient to 
make any^ answer, and immediately diverted the dis- 
course to another point of the subject.^ 

On the 15th of January, the Nabob communicated 
to the resident a paper, in which he thus addressed 
him : “ You, Sir, well know, that the proposed plan 
never, in any measure, met with my approbation or 
acceptance ; and that, in the whole course of my cor- 
respondence with the Governor-General, on this sub- 
ject, not one of my letters* contains my acquiescence 
to the said plan,” 

,He says again, “ It may fairly be concluded from 
Lord Mornington’s letters, that arrangements for the 
additional troops were not to take effect, until funds 
should be provided for their support, by the dismission 
of my battalions. Nothing having as yet been agreed 
upon, respecting the disbanding of the latter, and the 
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gMUnsil Obinpany's troops beit^ on their march, Bocnc^^ 
ifhtfhce are^he funds to be derived for their payment ? ^ 

Their budded approach, too^ leaves no time to form ' 
arrangements for them.” 

^ Notwithstanding,” says he, ** I am well assured 
that, in consequence of the measure, thousands of 
people will be deprived of their subsistence ; and that, 
by the disbanding of my troops, serious commotions 
and alarms will take place in the capital (for which 
reason I give previous warning of its mischievous 
effects), yet, dreading his Lordship’s displeasure, and 
with the sole view of pleasing him, I am compelled to 
grant my assent to the introduction of the plan.” 

He then proceeds to enumerate certain things, 
which he still desired, as conditions under which the 
measure, if unavoidable, might take its effect. The 
first was, that the augmentation of the troops should 
not be carried beyond the extent of his means. Ano- 
ther was, that the additional force should fee kept in 
one body, and permanently stationed in one place, 
which would render it more efficient against Zemaun 
Shah, and other enemies, defence against whom was 
its only pretext. A further condition was, that the 
English commander should not interfere with the cob 
lection of the revenue. After several other proposi- 
tions of minor importance, he said, “ From the kind- 
ness of the Sircar of the Company I am led to expect, 
that, having, .in the present instance, in order to avoid 
the Governor- General’s displeasure, given my consent 
to the introduction, as for as possible, of the plan, I 
shall not in future be troubled with fre«fh pi’oposi- 
tions.” ^ 

On the 18 th, a paper or memorial, the draught of 
which had been communicated to the resident on the 
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VI. llth» wak dfapatched by the Vizir to the 6(ni^or. 

‘ ^ General. He began adverting to the length of 
time his ancestors had enjoyed the unlimited sove- 
4«i^ty of these provinces. He described the dangers 
which had threatened the government of his brother, 
as well fipom foreign foes, as the disaffection of his 
troops. Notwithstanding,” said he, these cir- 
cumstances, it never once entered the imagination of 
the British rulers to introduce such innovations, and 
carry into effect such arrangements, as those now 
suggested by your Lordship.” He then described 
how completely he was the creature and dependant of 
the Company, and said, “ it was in all ages and 
countries the practice of powerful and liberal sove- 
reigns to spare neither expense nor trouble in assist- 
ing those whom they have once taken undjer their 
protection. Should the Company,” said he, “ no 
longer putting confidence in the sincerity of my friend- 
ship, deprive me of the direction of my own army, 
and spread their troops over my dominions, my au- 
thwity in these provinces would be annihilated ; nor 
would my orders be attended to on any occasion, 
whether trifling or momentous. Making myself, 
however, sure,’’ he adds, that it never can have 
been your Lordship’s intention, or conformable to your 
wish, to distrust, degrade me, or lessen my authority 
in these dominions, I shall without ceremony disclose 
to your Lordship my unfeigned sentiments and wishes.” 
And he then proceeds to remohstrate against the mea- 
sure by a train of reasoning, not unskilfiiUy conceived. 
♦‘•By a reference,” said he, “ to the second article of 
the treaty, it will be evident to your Lordship, that 
on my accession to the musnud, the force designed 
for the defence of these dominions was increased be- 
yond what it had l)een in any former period ; whilst 
on my part I agreed to defray the expense ol‘ the 
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Kemnstr^ncf j[>f Ua Vizir. 

augmeo^tion* But in no part of the said article Bpoic^ 
i$ it written or hinted, that, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, a further permanent augmentation isoo* 
should take place. And to deviate in any degree 
from the said treaty appears to me unnecessary,— 

From an inspection of the 7th article, we leom, that, 
after the conclusion of the treaty in question, no fur- 
ther augmentation is to Idc made, excepting in cases 
of necessity ; and that the increase is to be propor- 
tioned to the emergency, and endure but as long as 
the necessity exists. An augmentation of the troops, 
without existing necessity, and making me answerable 
for the expense attending the increase, is inconsist- 
ent with treaty; and seems inexpedient — Towards 
the latter end of the 17th article, it is stipulated, 

‘ that all transactions between the two states shall be 
carried on with the greatest cordiality and harmony, 
and that the Nawaub shall possess full authority over 
his household affairs, hereditary dominions, his troops, 
and his subjects.’ Should the management of the 
army be taken from under my direction, I ask wliere 
is my authority over my household affairs, hereditary 
dominions, over my troops, and over my subjects ?— 

From the above considerations, and from the magna- 
nimity of the Sircar of the English Company, I am 
induced to expect from your Lordship’s kindness, 
that, putting the fullest trust and confidence in. my 
friendship and attachment on every occasion, you 
will, in conformity to the treaty, leave me in posse- 
sion of the full authority over my dominions, army, 
and subjects. — The fame of the Company will, by 
these means, be diffused over the face of the earth ; 
and, my reputation increasing, I shall continue to 
offer up prayers for the prosperity of the Company.” * 
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90QJCVL This remcMtetarancer l^hichi^it was iiopi^dirfbfe Uy 
answer* the Governor-General found, in the fwms of 
ISOO. ceremony, a pretext for treating as*an "insolt; and 
for not answering it. The following communication, 
signed by the secretary, was forwarded by express to 
the resident. “ Your letter of the 18th instant, with 
its several enclosures, has been received by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General. — His Lordship, 
not thinking proper to receive, in its present form, the 
written communication made to you by the Nabob 
Vizir on the 11th instant, as an answer to his Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 5th November last to his Excel- 
kncyr^irects, that you lose no time in returning the 
original of that communication to his Excellency, ac- 
companying the delivery of it with the .following ob- 
servations, in the name of the Governor-General : — 
The mode adopted in the present instance by his Ex- 
cellency of replying to a public letter from the Gover- 
nor-General, attested by his Lordship’s seal and sig- 
nature, and written on a subject of the most momen- 
tery concern to the mutual interests of the Company 
and of his Excellency, besides indicating a levity 
totally unsuitable to the occasion, is highly deficient 
in the respect due from his Excellency to the first 
British authority in India : — His Lordship, therefore, 
declines making any remarks on the paper which you 
have transmitted, and desires that the Nabob Vizir 
may be called on to reply to his Lordship’s lettet'of 
the 5th November, in the manner prescribed no less 
by reason than by established usage : if, in formally 
answering his Lordship’s letter, his Excellency should 
think proper to impeach the honour and justice of the 
British government, in similar terms to those em- 
ployed in the paper delivered to you on the 11th in- 
stant, the Governor-General will then consider, how 
such unfounded calumnies, and gross misrepresenta- 
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tions^ Mb. w£ ftcts and ai§uments> desem tp ^ be b6o(( 1N^ 
noticed.’’ This wbs language to a legitimate hare*- 
ditary sovereign.* The course of procedure is vrarthy 
of notice. A party to a treaty fulfils all its condi- 
tions with a punctuality, which, in his {dace, was alto- 
gether unexampled: A gross infringement of that 
treaty, or at least what appears to him a gross in- 
fringement, is about to be committed on the other 
side : He points out clearly, but in the most humble 
language, savouring of abjectness much more than 
disrespect, the inconsistency which appears to him to 
exist between the treaty and the conduct : This i$ 
represented by the other party as an impeachment of 
their honour and justice; and, if no guilt existed be- 
fore to form a ground for punishing the party who 
declines compliance with their will, a guilt is now 
contracted which hardly any punishment can expiate. 

This, it is evident, is a course, by which no infringe- 
ment of a treaty can ever be destitc<!e of a justifica- 
tion. If the party injured submits without a word) 
his consent is alleged. If he complains ; he is ti^ated 
as impeaching the honour and justice of his superior} 
a crime of so prodigious a magnitude, as to set the 
superior above all obligation to such a worthless 
connexion. 

But this is not the whole of the message which the 
resident was commanded to deliver, in the name of 
the Governor-General, to the Vizir : The Governor- 
General further directs, that you peremptorily insist 
on the Nabob Vizir furnishing a detailed answer to 
the paper transmitted by his Lordship on the 16tb 
December last, for bis Excellency’s information and 
, consideration ; and that such answer be duly attested 
by his Excellency’s signature, in the same manner as 
his Lordship’s paper was formally attested by the 
signature of his Lordship : his Excellency’s early 
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BOQK VI. compliance this demand is equally due to the 
dignity of this government) and.toHhc cqtidour of its 
lg^ proceedings ; in consequence of his Excellency’s own 
spontaneous proposal to abdicate the sovereignty of 
his dOminioinr^ if his Lordship’s manner of receiving 
and answering that extraordinary proposition of the 
Vizir appears in any degree objectionable to his Ex- 
cellency, it behoves his Excellency clearly to state his 
objections, in the most formal and authentic mode ; 
otherwise the Governor-General must, and will con- 
clude, that his Excellencies original proposition, was 
purposely illusory ; and it will become his Lordship’s 
duty to treat it accordingly, as an unworthy attempt 
to deceive the British government : — In all the trans- 
actions of his Lordship’s government, since his ar- 
rival in India, he has pursued a plain and direct 
course ; and he is determined to adhere to the same 
invariable system of just and honourable policy, nor 
will he be diverted from the system, by any machi- 
nation of artifice, duplicity, or treachery, which may 
be opposed to him : he has already found the advan- 
tage of this course in frustrating the projects of the 
enemies of Great Britain in India ; and he is satis- 
fied that it will prove equally efficacious in confirming 
the faith of his allies.” The earnestness with which 
the Governor-General desired that this message should 
be delivered with unimpaired vigour to the Nawaub, 
is visible in the immediately succeeding paragrapli of 
the same letter : “ A copy of the foregoing observa- 
tions, in Persian, attested by the signature of the 
Governor-General himself, will be forwarded to you 
by the Persian translator; and his^Lordship directs 
that you communicate the same to the Nabob Vizir, 
either in case you should have any reason to suppose 
that his Excellency is likely to entertain the smallest 
doubt of your being, not only authorized, but com- 
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% Jiis Locdship, tb c^Tiey to IHt Excellenlejr iiook^. 
the ineioage^oontiihied in the preceding paragroj^s, C 
as neatly at p^Ue ih the terms in which they are 
expressed ; or in the e^t of your tiiinking that tte 
document, attested by his Lordship’s signature, *will 
be more impressive than the veiial mode of commu- 
nication ” ^ 

On the 20th and 28th of January, the resident 
complained to the Governor-General, that the Vizir, 
instead of giving his cordial assistance, in carrying 
into execution the measure of annihilating his army, 
was rather placing impediments in the way ; by in- 
sisting that the English additional force should not 
be dispersed in small bodies over the country ; by 
withholdii]^ the statement which had been required 
of the amount and distribution of his own battalions; 
and by delaying to issue the perwannahs, necessary 
to ensure provisions to the additional troops. With 
regard to the last article, the resident, however, issued 
his own orders ; and such was the state of the go- 
vernment, that they were punctually obeyed,^ 

The resident deferred the message to the Vizir, 
till the Persian translation arrived. “ Having re- 
ceived,’" says he, on the 28th, in the evening, the 
translation in Persian of your Lordship’s message to 
the Nawaub Vizir, I waited upon his Excellency on 
the 29th, in the afternoon, and, in obedience to your 
Lordship’s commands, returned to him, in the most 
foumal manner, the original draught of his proposed 
letter to your Lordship, accompanied with the paper 
of : observations. His Excellency discovered con-* 
siderable agitation in the perusal of the paper ; and 
he expressed very poignant regret, at having unin- 
tentionally, as he affirmed, drawn upon himself such 
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Can^Umce forced upon the 

,||OQKV|. solemn animadversions from your Lordship.'^It 
g. }j{g Excellency observed, be the^ extreme of 

"^}8o 6. ingratitude and My, wantonly to provoke the dis- 
pleasure of that power, on which alone he relied, for 
the preservation of his honour, and the support of his 
authority. He attempted to apologize for the paper, 
by saying, that he meant it merely as a representation 
of arguments which might be produced, and not as a 
formal declaration of his own sentiments, and on that 
account had adopted the mode which your Lordship 
had viewed in so exceptioiiable a light. — In respect to 
the neglect in replying to the paper which had been 
submitted by your Lordship for his information and 
consideration, his Excellency assured me, that it arose 
from his inability to pursue, and reply, in detail, to 
the extensive train of reasoning which your Lordship 
had employed; and that he hoped your Lordship 
would have received the verbal communication, made 
through me, of the impossibility of his acceding to 
your Lordship’s recommendation, as a full, and re- 
spectful answer. — His Excellency asked, for what 
purpose, or to what avail, could the attempt be, to 
deceive your Lordship by illusory propositions?”^ 

The intelligence from the resident, that opposition 
rather than assistance was given by the Vizir to the 
exectition of a measure of which he so highly disap- 
proved, produced a long letter of violent animadver- 
sions from the Governor-General, in which he told 
the harassed and trembling Vizir, “ the means whiiili 
your Excellency has employed to delay, and ulti- 
mately to frustrate, the execution of the above-men- 
tioned plan, are calculated to degrade your character, 
to destroy all confidence between your Excellency 
and the British government, to produce confusion ^nd 
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’discfrder in your dominions, and to injure the mostBOCMtWr 
important interests of the Company, to such a degree, ^ 
as may be deemed nearly equivalent to positive hos- 
tility on your part.” — " The conduct of your Excel- 
lency, in this instance,” he afterwards adds, “ is of a 
nature so unequivocally hostile, and may prove so 
injurious to every interest, both of your Excellency 
and of the Company, that your perseverance in so 
dangerous a course will leave me no other alternative, 
than that of considering all amicable engagements 
between the Company and your Excellency to be 
dissolved,”— This was most distinctly to declare, that 
if he did not immediately comply, the Governor-Ge- 
neral would make war upon him. And since this 
was the motive depended upon, in truth, from the 
beginning, would not the direct and manly course 
have answered the main purpose equally well, and all 
other purposes a great deal better? We are the 
masters : such is our will : nothing short of strict and 
prompt obedience will be endured. 

So ardent were the desires of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, and so much was he accustomed to assume 
every thing on which his conclusions depended, that 
he maintained, in this letter, to the face of the Vizir, 
that of the plan for annihilating his army, the Vizir 
had, “ after full deliberation, expressed his entire ap^ 
probation.” ‘ 

Before the end of February, the Vizir felt con- 
vinced, that compliance could not be evaded. The 
money demanded on account of the additional forces 
was paid ; and orders were issued for commencing the 
discharge of his own battalions. The business of 
dismissing the troops occupied a considerable time ; 
and was retarded by the necessity of employing a 
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VI. portion of -them in' cdlecting the taxee whidt then 
_ wer^e due. It was a matter of considerable delicacy, 
1801 . ^'^oid commotion, and the demand for bfoodshed, 
where so many armed men were about to be deprived 
of their accustomed means of subsistence. The bu- 
siness was conducted in a manner highly creditable 
to the ability as well as the feelings of the gentlemen 
upon whom it devolved. It was the disposition, and 
the principle of the Governor-General, to treat with 
generosity the individuals upon whom the measures 
of his government might heavily press. As consi- 
derable arrears were always due to native troops, and 
seldom fully paid, the complete discharge of arrears, . 
on which the English government insisted, was a 
powerful instrument of reconciliation. When dis- 
satisfaction any where appeared, every effort was em- 
ployed to correct misapprehension ; patience was ex- 
ercised ; the means of coercion were rather exhibited, 
than used; pardon was liberally extended, even 
where resistance had been overcome ; and before the 
end of the year, the measure was in great part car- 
ried into effect without bloodshed or commotion.^ 

In the month of November, 1800 , when demand 
for a second body of new troops was presented to the 
Vizir, he complained, by letter, to the resident, in the 
following terms : “ The state of the collections of the 
country is not unknown to you: You know with 
what difficulties and exertions they are realized, and 
hence I feel a great degree of solicitude and appre- 
hension, lest, if I should fail at a season of exigency, 
my responsibility should be impeached ; I therefore 
wrote to you, that, until I was secure of resources to 
answer the demands, I could not become responsible : 
Accordingly, Jye Sookh Roy has been directed to 

> Papers, ut supra, iii. 110 — 140> containing the correspondence on 
the disbanding of the troops. 
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pi^parOi^ of the condition of the conntryi bookw^ 

with re^pectrto its resources: You shall be informed 
when it^'is ready ; and you can then come and inspect isoi. 
it ; and^ in concert, devise recources for the additional 
demands, according to the assets ; and I will act ao 
cordingly.” In another part of the same letter, he 
said, Formerly, in the plan proposed for the reform 
of the military, it was written, ‘ That the resources 
for the expense of the new troops would be found in 
the reduction of those of his Excellency Although 
the resources for the payment of the new British 
troops were not found in the reduction of those of the 
Sircar ; now that you write, to have the charges of 
other new troops added to the debit of the state, 
when the reduction of the military has not yet supplied 
resources for the payment of the charges of the for- 
mer new troops, how can I take upon myself to defray 
the charges of these new troops, without subjecting 
the Sircar to the imputation of a breach of faith.” ^ 

Of these complaints the Governor-General rapidly 
avfdled himself to found on them pretensions of a 
new description. “ If,” said he, in a letter to the 
resident, dated 221d of January, 1801, “ the alarm- 
ing crisis be now approaching, in which his Excel- 
lency can no longer fhlfil his public engagements to 
the Company, this calamity must be imputed prin- 
cipally to his neglect of my repeated advice and 
earnest representations. The augmented charges 
might have been amply provided for, if his Excel- 
lenty had vigorously and cordially co-operated with 
me, in the salutary and economical measure of dis- 
banding his own undisciplined troops. It is now 
become the duty of the British government, to inter- 
pose effectually, for the protection of his interests, as 
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BO^vi. well as those of ^he Compahy, which are menaced 
with common and speedy destruction, by the rapid 
ieoi. decline of the general resources of his Excellency’s 
dominions,” It may be observed, aS we go on, that 
if the prompt disbanding of the forces of the Vizir 
would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and more 
than equal, as had all along been confidently afiirmed, 
to the charge created by the additional force, the 
delay which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, 
and which was now overcome, could only occasion a 
temporary embarrassment ; and that menace of com- 
mon and speedy destruction, of which the Governor- 
General so tragically spoke, had no existence: Or, 
that, on the other hand, if the menace of destruction 
were real, the pretence of finding, in the discharge of 
the Vizir s battalions, an ample resource for the new 
impositions, was void of foundation. The letter goes 
on, ** The Vizir is already apprized, that I have long 
lamented the various defects of the system by which 
the affairs of his Excellency’s government are admi- 
nistered. Conscious of the same defects, his Excel- 
lency has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them 
by the assistance of the British government. The 
continuance of the present system will exhaust the 
country to such a degree, as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of realizing the subsidy. In place of inve- 
terate and growing abuses, must be substituted a 
wise and benevolent plan of government, calculated 
to inspire the people with confidence in the security 
of property and of life ; to encourage industry ; and 
establish order and submission to the just authority, of 
the state, on the solid foundations of gratitude for 
benefits received, and expectation of continued secu- 
rity.” The Governor-General here establishes the 
goodness of government, ‘‘ as the solid foundation of 
submission to its authority.” He would not add, 
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whftt was equally true, that there ought to be no sub- 
mission without it. ^ 

The following passage of the letter deserves pro- j^qj : ' 
found regard. “ Having,” continues the Governor- 
General, “ maturely considered these circumstances, 
with the attention and deliberation which the im- 
portance of the subject requires, I am satisfied that 
no effectual security can be provided, against the 
ruin of the province of Oude, until the exclusive ma- 
nagement of the civil and military government of 
that country shall be transferred to the Company, 
under suitable provisions for the maintenance of his 
Excellency and of his family. No other remedy can 
effect any considerable improvement in the resources 
of the state, or can ultimately secure its external 
safety, and internal peace ” 

If this was the only plan which could avert from, 
the state every species of calamity ; absolute master, 
as he was, of the fate of the country, why did the 
Governor-General hesitate a moment to carry it into 
execution ? 

He resolved to offer this proposition to the Vizir 
in the form of a treaty : but added, “ Should his Ex- 
cellency, unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested 
counsel of evil advisers, absolutely to reject the pro- 
posed treaty, you will then proceed to inform his 
Excellency, in firm, but respectful language, that the 
funds for the regular payment of the subsidy, to the 
full extent of the augmented force, must be placed, 
without a moment of delay, beyond the hazard of 
failure. — For this purpose, you will require his Excel- 
lency to make a cession to the Company, in perpetual 
sovereignty, of such a portion of his territories, as 
shall be fully adequate, in their present impoverished 
condition, to defray those indispensable charges ” In 
selecting the portions to be demanded, the object was, 






More k^<^kVi XM^niom 

[. to insulate the Yhsir^ ^ the purpose ef pre- 

^ eluding him from foreign connexions^ as df defending 
him from foreign dangers. Tp this end choice was 
made of the Doab, and Rohilcund, in the first instance, 
with the addition of Azim Ghur, and even Gurruk. 
poor, if the revenue of the former country shpuld 
prove inadequate.^ A letter to the same purport, 
and nearly in the same words, was, at the same time, 
written by the Governor-General to the Vizir.^ It 
closes with the following terms : “ I request your 
Excellency to be satisfied, that the whole course of 
events in Oude, since your accession, has rendered it 
my indispensable duty to adhere with firmness to the 
tenor of this letter, as containing principles from 
which the British government never can depart ; nor 
can your Excellency receive with surprise, or concern, 
a resolution naturally resulting from your own reiter- 
ated representations of the confusion of your affairs, 
and of your inability either to reduce them to order, 
or to conciliate the alienated affections of your dis- 
contented people,” The corollary from these deduc- 
tions most necessarily, and most obviously is, that 
any sovereign, who governs ill, and loses the affections 
of his people, ought to abdicate, or to be conapelled to 
abdicate, the sovereignty of his dominions. We shall 
see how energetic and persevering an apostle of this 
doctrine the Governor-General became. 

The subsidy which, according to the treaty of Lord 
Teignmouth, was already paid by the Yizir, amounted 
to 76,00,000 : the annual expense of the additional 
force with which he was to be loaded, was 54,12,929 : 
the whole would amount to 1,30,12,929 rupees. The 
Nawaub was required to make a cession of territory, 
in perpetual sovereignty to the English, the revenue 
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in ita present unproductive state^ and boori^E^ 
withOMi an jr regard to the improvements of which it 
might he susceptible^ should amount to such a sum; 
over and above the whole expense of collection. The 
revenue remaining to the Vizir after such a deduction 
would have been 1,00,00,000.^ The territory, then, 
of which he was to be deprived, amounted to more 
than one half, to not much less than two thirds, of 
his whole dominions. 

The address of the Governor-General to the Vizir 
was presented to that prince on tlie l6th of February, 
and the first conversation on the subject between him 
and the resident was on the 26th. “ His Excellency’s 
conversation, on that day,” says the resident, “ though 
it did not amount to a positive rejection of the first 
proposition, discovered an unreserved repugnance to 
the acceptance of it.” Before this letter, however, 
dated on the 6th of March, was closed, a letter ad- 
dresvsed to the Governor-General was receivedi from 
the Vizir. His complaints, respecting the want of 
funds for payment of the enlarged subsidy, he ex- 
plained, as far from amounting to the alarming pro^ 
position into which they were framed by the Governor- 
General ; but, as the fund which had been pointed to 
by the Governor-General as adequate, had not proved 
adequate; and as he had been repeatedly commanded 
by the Governor-General to make known to the re- 
sident his difficulties, and to make use of his advice, 
he had, for that reason, explained to him, and had 
done no more, the perplexities which weighed upon 
his mind. ‘‘ In the course, however, of these confe- 
rences andgiommunications, no impediment of affairs ” 
says he, “ ever occurred ; and no failure or deficiency 
whatever was experienced in the discharge of the 
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aooR VI. expenses of the new troops, and in the payments ttf 
tile kists of the fixed subsidy. On the contrary, those 
laoh expenses and kists were punctually paid ; acqprdingly 
the kist of the fixed subsidy, and the charges of the 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the 
end of January, 1801 , and Colonel Scott has expressed 
his acknowledgements on the occasion. — It is equally 
a subject of astonishment and "concern to me, that, 
whereas, under the former government, the payment 
of the kists, though so much smaller in amount than 
the present, was constantly kept in arrear during 
three or four months, the jumma of the country was 
diminishing yearly, and yet no such propositions were 
brought forward, — they should be agitated under the 
government of a friend, who hopes for every thing 
from your Lordshipk kindness ; who is anxious to 
obey you, and to manifest the steadiness of his attach- 
ment; who punctually pays the full amount of his 
kists, notwithstanding their increased amount; and 
who has conformed to your Lordship. 

As my consent,” says he, to the first proposition 
is altogether impracticable, (accordingly I have already 
written an ample reply to that proposition) ; and, as 
it is impossible for me, with my own hands, to exclude 
myself from my patrimonial dominion (for what ad- 
vantage should I derive from so doing?)— this, there- 
fore, is a measure, which I will never adopt. 

Wftli respect to what your Lordship writes, about 
providing a territorial resource for the payment of the 
British troops ; since I have not, in any way, delayed 
or neglected to discharge the kists for the expenses 
of the troops, but have paid them with punctuality, 
where is the occasion for requiring any territorial 
resource ?— -I expect to derive the most substantial 
profits from bringing into a flourishing condition this 
country, which has so long been in a state of waste 
6 



Princtpki of th Gomnir-General, 

mni#TBy a separation of territory, my hopes BOOKVi^ 
af tfiese substantial profits would be entirely cut off, 
and a great loss would accrue. How then can I 
consent to any territorial cession? ” ^ 

This letter brought an answer of immense length 
from the Governor-General, under date the 5th of 
April, Having lamented the refusal which had been 
given to both his propositions, and given a description 
of the progressive decline of the country, from the 
mis-government of the Vizir, the Governor-General 
says, “ I now declare to your Excellency, in the 
most explicit terms, that I consider it to be my posi- 
tive duty, to resort to any extremity, rather than to 
suffer the further progress of that ruin, to which the 
interests of your Excellency and the honourable 
Company are exposed, by the continued operation of 
the evils and abuses, actually existing, in the civil 
and military administration of the province of Oude.” 

After noticing the source of embarrassment still ex 
isting, in the portion of his troops the dismission of 
which the Vizir had till now contrived to evade, the 
Governor-General subjoined, “ But I must recall to 
your Excellency’s recollection the fact, which you 
have so emphatically acknowledged on former occa- 
sions, that the principal source of all your difficulties 
is to be found in the state of the country, I have 
repeatedly represented to your Excellency the effects 
of the ruinous expedient of anticipating the collec- 
tions ; the destructive practice of realizing them by 
force of arms ; the annual diminution of the jumma 
of the country ; the precarious tenure by which the 
aumils and farmers hold their possessions ; the misery 
of the lower classes of the people, absolutely ex- 
cluded from the protection of the government ; and 
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IM Extmiiidn'^ the 

iOQKVL the utter insecuritjr^df life and property^ ftt*biighout 
Q»Mf. 9* p|iQyi|j(^ Qf Oude/ An immediate alteration in 

1801 system of management affords the only hope of 

providing either for the security of the Company’s 
military funds, or for any other interest involved in 
the fate of Oude. — It would be vain and fruitless to 
attempt this arduous task, by partial interference, or 
by imperfect modifications of a system, of which every 
principle is founded in error and impolicy, and every 
instrument tainted with injustice and corruption.”— 
What is here remarkable is, the Governor General’s 
declared principle of reform; That, of a system of 
government, radically corrupt, extirpation is the only 
cure. 

He proceeds to infer, that as the Vizir professed 
himself inadequate to the task of reform ; and the 
undiminished prevalence of evil, since the commence- 
ment of his reign, proved the truth of his declaration ; 
he ought to renounce the government, and give ad- 
mission to others, by whom the great reform could 
be effectually performed. 

He added, “ But whatever may be your Excel- 
lency’s sentiments witli respect to this the first propo- 
sition ; the right of the Company to demand a cession 
of territory, adequate to the security of the funds ne- 
cessary for defraying the expense of our defensive en- 
gagements with your excellency is indisputable.” 
This right he proceeded to found, on his fears with 
regard to the future ; lest the progressive decline of 
the country, the fruit of mismanagement, should 
quickly render its revenue unequal to the payments 
required.' 

On the 28 th of April a letter to the same purport, 
nearly in the same words, under signature of the 
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Vmf^ MUUur^ Poii^r, 

60Tenio^>GeiieraI, was sent to the resident* The de^ lOOKVft 
termination was now adopted to seize the tferritoryi ^ 

if the consent of its reluctant sovereign was any ’ 

longer with-held, “ Any further reference to me 
from Oude is,” said his Lordship, " unnecessary. I, 
therefore, empower you to act under the instructions 
contained in this letter without waiting for additional 
orders. — If, therefore, his Excellency should persist 
in rejecting both propositions, you wiU inform him, 
that any further remonstrance to me upon this 8ul> 
ject, will be unavailing ; that you are directed to in* 
gist upon the immediate cession of the territory pro- 
posed to be transferred to the Company ; and that in 
the event of his Excellency’s refusal to issue the no» ‘ 
cessary orders for that purpose, you are authorized to 
direct the British troops to march for the purpose of 
establishing the authority of the British government 
within those districts.”' 

The Vizir having stipulated for certain conditions, 
of which one was, that he should be guaranteed, by 
a formal obligation, in the future independent exer** 
cise of an exclusive authority in the remaining parts 
of his dominions;” it is declared, in the instructions 
to the resident, under date the 27th of May; “ His 
Lordship cannot permit the Vizir to maintain an in- 
dependent power, with a considerable military force, 
within the territories remaining in his Excellency's 
possession. — It must never he forgotten that the Go- 
vernor's original object was not merely to secure the 
subsidiary funds, but to extinguish the^ Vizier's mi- 
litary power.” ^ This is a part of the design, not only 
nqt disclosed by the language held to the Vizir, but 
hardly consistent with it. In that, he was told, that 
the vices of his troops were the cause on account of 
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906 Endeavours to obtain 

BOOK VI. which the English wi^ed tHem destroyed. ^ Accord- 
€BAf . 9. declaration, if the troops had been 

leoi. more formidable, the English would 

have liked them only so much the worse.' 

In a letter of the 8th of June, the resident gives 
an account of a conversation the day before between 
him and the Vizir. “ I stated to his Excellency that 
the general tenor and spirit of his articles of stipula^ 
tions had excited the greatest concern and surprise in 
your Lordship’s breast, and that I was commanded by 
your Lordship to communicate to his Excellency your 
Lordship’s absolute rejection of the whole of them. 
His Excellency replied, that as his paper contained 
conditions, on which alone his consent to the territo- 
rial cession could be granted, your Lordship’s rejec- 
tion of them allowed him no other alternative, than 
that of passive obedience to whatever measures your 
Lordship might resolve on.” 

“ I next proceeded to state to his Excellency the 
terms upon which your Lordship is disposed to gua- 
rantee to his Excellency and to his posterity the do- 
minion of his Excellency’s remaining territory. They 
were enumerated in the following order and manner : 
1st, The continuance of the Company’s right to 
station the British troops in any part of his Excel- 
lency’s dominions: 2dly, the restiiction .of his own 
military establishipent to an extent absolutely ne- 

> Contrast the language, in the last quoted sentence, with the fol- 
lowing passage of an address delivered to the Vizir in the name of the 
Governor-Genera], by his brother Henry Wellesley, in September, 
1801 ; where, after a description of the undisciplined and mutinous 
condition of the troops of the Vizir, and his own declared opinion of 
them, these, says the address, *' were the primary causes which moved 
th&Governor-General to consider the means of applying an effectual re- 
form to the military establishment of Oude. The plan of this reform 
originated, not in the voluntary suggestion of his Lordship’s mind, but 
in the alarming state of your Excellency’s dominions and power, and in 
your own express desire.” Papers, nt supra, iv. 7 , 



me kmsem oj tM vmr, jUfjT 

cessary fi)r the collection of the revenues, and for book vt 
the purposes of state : and tfirdly, the introduction ^ 
of such regulations of police, as should be calculated igai. 
to secure the internal quiet of his Excellency's country, 
and the orderly and peaceable behaviour of his sub- 
jects of every description. 

His Excellency’s reply to this,” says the resident, 
was striking : That the power of stationing the 
Company’s troops in any part of his dominions, toge- 
ther with the other conditions, formed a combination 
of circumstances the objects of which would be open 
to the comprehension of a child ; and that it was im- 
possible for him to agree to a territorial cession on 
such terms. 

I entreated his Excellency tp reject from his 
mind such unjustifiable suspicions, and to summon all 
the good sense which he possesses, and to reflect on 
the consequences of a refusal of the propositions which 
your Lordship had prepared with so much thought 
and deliberation. He said he by no means meant to 
impute precipitancy to your Lordship’s resolution. 

But if your Lordship’s reflection suggested measures 
to which he could not accede; the utmost which 
could be ^suspected from him was passive submission 
to those measures. And he added, that if your Lord- 
ship would give him his dismission, and allow him to 
go on a pilgrimage ; or whether that was permitted 
or not, the whole of his territorial possessions, and of 
his treasures, were at the disposal of your Lordship’s 
power : he neither had the inclination nor the strength 
to resist it ; but he could not yield a voluntary con- 
sent to propositions so injurious to his reputation.” ^ 

The Governor-General wished to avoid the ap- 
pearance of /orce in seizing the greater part of the 
Vizir’s dominions ; and was exceedingly anxious to 
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IKI8 PropoHd^MuidQ%.€f<Mr 

flOOKVL extort Jby importuDity somoi«ppeftrattce of^ooMent* 
Not only was the Resident urged to use incessant en- 
' 1801. deavours for this purpose, but on the 30th of June, 
notice was sent of the resolution to which the Go- 
vernor-General had proceeded, of sending his brother 
Henry Wellesley on a mission to the Vizir, in hopes 
that his near relation to the head of the government 
would strike with awe the mind of that Prince, and 
convince him more fully of the impossibility of eluding 
its declared determination. 

Every mode of importunity was ♦tried and ex- 
hausted. The scheme of abdication was, with every 
art of persuasion, and some even of compulsion (if 
severity in urging pecuniary demands which would 
have otherwise been relaxed are truly entitled to that 
designation) urged upon the Vizir, as the measure 
which, above all, would yield the greatest portion of 
advantage, with Regard, in the first place, to his own 
tranquillity^and happiness ; in the second place, to the 
people of Oude ; and in the third, to the British go- 
vernment. If, on the other hand; this measure should 
unfortunately not obtain his consent, he was desired 
to consider the territorial cession as a measure which 
force, if necessary, would be employed to accomplish; 
and the resident did, in the month of July, proceed so 
far as to give notice to some of the aumils, or great 
revenue managers of the territories intended to be 
seized, to hold themselves in readiness for transferring 
their payments and allegiance to the British govern- 
ment ; a proceeding which the Vizir represented as 
giving him exquisite pain, and overwhelming him 
with disgrace. 

To all the pressing remonstrances with which he 
was plied, he opposed only professions of passive, 
helpless, and reluctant obedience. He also pressed 
and endeavoured to sti])ulate for leave to retire, in 
2 



Co^um'of the Vizir. 

of d pi%riteage : that Ms eyes might not Bcxii^^; 
behold the performance of acts, which he could not ; 
contemplate without affliction ; though he desired to 
retain the power of resuming the government of all 
that remained of his dominions, when his scheme of 
pilgrimage should be at an end. 

On the 3d of September, Mr. Wellesley arrived at 
Lucknow ; on the 5th presented to the Vizir a me- 
morial explanatory of the principal objects of his 
mission, and had with him his first conversation on 
the 6th. The two propositions were again tendered; 
and, with every expression of submissiveness, the 
Vizir undertook to give them a renewed consideration. 

His answer was delayed till the 15th ; when his con- 
sent to the first proposition, as what would bring " an 
everlasting stigma on his name by depriving a whole 
family of such a kingdom,” was again peremptorily 
refused. The answer which was made by the two 
negotiators, the resident and Mr. Wellesley in con- 
junction, is perhaps the most remarkable which oc- 
curs in the annals of diplomacy ; “ That his Excel- 
lency reasoned upon the first proposition as if the ex- 
ecution of it deprived him of the possession of the 
musnud ; whereas the true extent and meaning of it, 
and indeed the primary object, was to establish him- 
self and posterity more firmly and securely on the 
musnud, with all the state, dignity, and affluence, ap- 
pertaining to his exalted situation.” A man may be 
so placed with regard to an other, that it is not pru- 
dent for him to dispute the truth of what that other 
advances, should he even assert that black and white 
are the same colour. It was necessary to be in such . 
a situation, before a proposition like this could be ten- 
dered to a man with any hope of escaping exposure. 

The Vizir was called upon to consign for ever the 
sovereignty of all his dominions to the Colhphny, and 
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aot to dq)ri?« him of his throao ’ it?w^ moie 
firmly to establish him'on it!, ^ ^ 

On the subject of the territorial cession, the Nawab 
still deferred an explicit answer/ 

On tile 19th of September, instructions were written 
to the two negotiators, in which they were informed 
of the determination of the Governor-General, in case 
of the continued refusal on the part of the Vizir, to 
give his consent to one of the two propositions, to 
take from him not a part only, but the whole of his 
dominions. His Lordship, as usual, supports this 
resolution with a train of reasoning. The British 
interests were not secure, unless there was a good go- 
vernment in Oude : Unless the Nawab Vizir gave 
his consent to one of the two propositions, a good go- 
vernment could not be established in Oude : There- 
fore, it would be not only proper, but an imperative 
duty, to strip that sovereign of all his dominions. 
‘‘ His Lordship has therefore no hesitation,” says the 
document, “ in authorising you, in the event above 
stated, to declare to his Excellency, in explicit terms, 
the resolution of the British government to assume 
the entire civil and military administration in the 
province of Oude. Should the communication of the 
intended declaration fail to produce any change in his 
Excellency’s disposition, his Lordship directs that you 
will immediately proceed to make the necessary dis- 
position of the army, and every other arrangement for 
carrying that resolution into immediate and complete 
effect.”*^ 

On the same day, however, on which these in- 
structions were written, the Vizir communicated to 
the twQ negotiators a paper, in which he gave his 
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hip representative, was, during his absence, placed 
on the throne. The reason assigned .was in these 
wprds ; ‘‘ for I should consider it a disgrace, it 
^ould be highly unpleasant to me, to show my face 
to my people here.’* The negotiators felt embarrass^ 
ment ; resented the imputations which the condition 
and the manner of it cast upon the British govern- 
ment ; but were unwilling, for considerations of slight 
importance, to lose the advantage of the Vizir’s 
consent, even to the lowest of the two propositions, 
since they now despaired of it to the first. Having,” 
say they, ‘‘ deliberately reflected on every circum- 
stance immediately connected with the negotiation, 
or which might eventually influence the result of it, 
we decidedly and unitedly agreed in the opinion, that 
the important objects of it could not be accomplished 
in a more preferable manner than by closing with 
his Excellency’s proposition.” A paper, accordingly; 
declaring their acceptance of the proposition, and 
attested by their joint signatures and seals, was de- 
livered to the Vizir on the 24th.^ 

On the 27th, his Excellency communicated a pro- 
position, of which the purport was, to secure to him 
the exclusive administration of the reserved territory. 
On this topic he was informed that enough had 
already been said: that the right of the British 
government, in regard to Oude, extended, not only 
to the alienation of as much of the territory as k 
chose to say was necessary to defray the cost of 
defence ; but, even with regard to the remainder, to 
the placing of it in the military possession of the 
British troops, and the maintaining of a good govern- 



Treaty ^eitb the Vizir. 

VDCttVI^ mcht 'Withltt it. What <hl6, btit to 'dedate, that 
of this part too, the government, dvi| aiid military, 

^1801. English, the Vizir possessing the 

name, but Hone of the powers of a Wng ? ‘‘ It is 
evident,” said the Vizir, in a letter on the 29tb, 

that I can derive no advantage from alienating part 
of my country, whilst I shall not remain master of 
the remainder.” ^ On this proposition, however, im- 
portant as he deemed it, he from that time forbore to 
insist. 

The negotiators complained of endeavours to pro- 
tract the conclusion of the treaty ; first, by demanding 
unnecessary explanations, though they related to mat- 
ters of great importance, expressed in the treaty in 
terms excessively vague ; and secondly, by delays in 
the delivery of the accounts, though exceedingly vo- 
luminous, and somewhat confused. Several discus- 
sions took place on the revenues of some of the 
districts: but on the 10th of November the treaty 
was mutually exchanged, and,, on the 14th, was 
ratified by the Governor-General at Benares. By 
this treaty the Nawaub ceded a country; producing 
1,35,23,474 rupees of revenue, including expense of 
collection ; and the authority of the British govern- 
ment over the remainder was provided for by the 
following words ; And the Honourable the Ea^t 
India Company hereby guarantee to his Excellency 
the Vizir, and to his heirs and successors, the posses- 
sion of the territories which will rAnain to his Excel- 
lency after the territorial cession, together with the 
cvercise of his ami their authority within the said 
dominions. Ilis Excellency engages that he will 
establish in his reserved dominions such a system of 
administration (to be carried* into effect by his own 
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Afr. Well^ky UeuteiuifitfGovernor, SJgt' 

i^^rs) fis shall conducive to the prosperity of hie WOK^ 
subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and 
property of the inhabitants ; and his Excellency wiU 
always advise with, and act in conformity to the 
4:cmnseli of the officers of the said Honourable Com- 
pany.” ^ No dominion can be more complete, than 
that which provides for a perpetual conformity to 
one’s counsel, that is, ones will. 

On the same day on wliich the Governor-General 
ratified the treaty, he created a grand coiiimission 
for the provisional administration and settlement of 
the ceded districts. Three of the civil servants of the 
Company were appointed a Board of Commissioners ; 
and his brotlier Henry Wellesley was nominated to 
be Lieutenant-Governor of the new territory, and 
President of the Board.'^ 

The Governor-General performed another duty on 
the same day, which was that of giving the home 
authorities, along with the intelligence of the con- 
clusion of the treaty, an intimation of the several 
advantages which he wislied them to believe it carried 
in its bosom. These were, “ the entire extinction of 
the military power of the Nawaiib;” the maintenance 
of a great part of tlie Bengal army at the Nawaub’s 
expense ; deliverance of the subsidy from all the acci- 
dents with which it was liable to be alfected “ by the 
corruption, imbecility, and abuse, of that vicious and 
incorrigible system of vexation and misrule, which 
constituted the government of Oiide the power 
acquired by the Company of becoming “ the instru- 
ment of restoring to affluence and pros[)erity-one of 
ihe most fertile regions of the globe, now reduced to 
the most afflicting misery and desolation, by the de- 
pi’aved administration of the native governiocnt;’* 
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‘flpciin the ' stiilrf oh the^ t*feJ)utatioh' hhd 
,< ^A|.9. Ifti^jftotif^Oif *th^ British ‘flatioh in Iridii, ujpholdSn^ by 
" 18W, terror of their name, and the immediate forc^ of 
their arms, a system so dis^acefiil in its principles, 
arid ruinous in its effects.” ^ 

On these supposed advantages a few reflections are 
required. The impatient desire to extinguish the 
military power of the Vizir exhibits tlie sort of rela- 
tion in which the English government in India wishes 
to, stand with its allies. It exhibits also the basis 
of hypocrisy, on which that government has so 
much endeavoured to build itself. The Nawaub was 
stripped of his dominions ; yet things were placed in 
such a form, that it might still be affirmed he pos- 
sessed them. 

With regard to the alleged pecuniary advantages, 
the case was this. An obligation was contracted to 
defend and govern a country, for only part of its 
revenues. The question is, whether this can ever 
be advantageous. The Company’s experience, at 
least, has been, that the countries of India can, under 
their administration, hardly ever yield so much as 
the cost of defence and government. That it is in- 
justice and robbery to take from any people, under 
the pretext of defending and governing them, more 
than the lowest possible sum for which these services 
C^n be performed, needs no demonstration. 

The necessity, perpetually exposed to view, of de- 
fending Glide, as a barrier to the Company’s frontier, 
is a fallacy. When the Company received the taxes 
paid by the people of Oude,* and pledged themselves 
for their good defence and government, the people of 
Oude became British subjects to all intents and pur- 
poses ; arid the frontier of Oude became the Company’s 
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fiispkting 0ude. 

fiotfiitter. J »Thi ^eetaoJi then' is^ whether it was heat 
to defelwl distant, or a proxhiiate frontier. For ^ 
theeatne reason thait the Company took Oude for a ISM* . 
frontier, they ought to have taken Delhi beyond it ; 
after Dellii, another province, and after that another 
without end. Had they defended the frontier of 
Bengal and Bahar, leaving the province of Oude, as 
they left the country beyond it, would not the nearer 
frontier have been easier to defend than the one more 
remote? If the greater difficulty of defending the 
more distant frontier of Oude consumed all the money 
which was obtained from Oude, was tliere in that 
case any advantage ? If it consumed more than all 
the money which was obtained from it, was there 
not in that case a positive loss ? The means are not 
afforded us of exhibiting the loss in figures ; but the 
British legislature, which by a solemn enactment 
prohibited all extension of frontier, as contrary both 
to the interest and the honour of the British nation, 
liad declared beforeliand that money was only a jmii 
of the loss. 

The Governor-Gencrars pi^tensions, raised on the 
badness of the native government, seem to be over- 
thrown by his acts. If this was incorrigible, while 
the country remained in tlic hands of the Nabob, 
why, liaving it completely in his power to deliver 
the peo{)le of Oude from a misery which he delights 
to describe as unparalleled, did the Governor-General 
leave a great part of the country with the people in 
it, to be. desolated and tortured by this hateful system 
of misrule? If it was corrigible, as he contradicts ' 
himself immediately by saying it was, and by pledg- 
ing himself in his letter to the home authorities “ to 
afFohi every practicable degree of security for the 
lives and property of the Vizir’s remaining subjects,” 
there was no occasion for wresting from the Vizir 
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300X VI. the ^eater part his dominions, under the plea, 
and that the single, solitary plea, that any improve- 

' lan?, inent of the intolerable system of government, while 
the country remained in his hands, was altogether 
impossible. 

The truth ought never to be forgotten, which the 
Governor-General here so eagerly brings forward; 
That the misery, produced by those native govern- 
ments which the Company upholds, is misery pro- 
duced by the Company ; and sheds disgrace upon the 
British name.^ 

From his first arrival in India, the Governor- 
General had cherished the idea of paying an early 
visit to the interior and more distant parts of the 
provinces more immediately subject to his authority ; 
but the circumstances which had required his pre- 
sence at Calcutta or Madras, had till now postponed 
the execution of his design. Part of his objects 
were to ascertain the real effects of the Company’s 
government upon the prosperity of the country, upon 
the wealth, industry, morals, and happiness of the 
population ; and to acquire a knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the people, aiiT of their inodes of tiunking, 
all more perfectly than, without personal inspection, 
he regarded as possible. The design was laudable. 
But a short reflection might have convinced liim, that, 
in a progress of a few months, a great part of which 
was spent on the river, all the observations which 
he, incapacitated from mixing with the natives, both 
by his station, and his language, was in a situation 
to make, were so very few and partial, that they 

* This sentiment is expressed by Mr. Henry Wellesley, in his account 
of th^ progress of the negotiation ; letter to the Governor-General, 
dated 7ih January, 1802; papers, ut supra, iv. 35. It is several times 
expressed by Colonel Scolt, especially in his conversations with the 
Vitir,: (hiring the course of the negotiation ; see papers, vol. iii. passim. 
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C0fii form a just foundation for kw useful condu- BOO&VK 
sidns ; and only exposed him, if he was inclined to ^ ^ 
over*rate them, to be more easily duped by the men jgQj. 
through whose eyes it behoved him to see, and on 
whom he was still compelled to rely for all his infor* 
mation. To learn the effects of a government upon 
a people, and to ascertain their temper and modes of 
thinking, by personal observation, requires long, and 
minute, and extensive intercourse. What, in the 
compass of a few weeks, or months, can a man col- 
lect, respecting tliese important circumstances, by 
looking, from his barge, or his palanquin, as he pro- 
ceeds along, and at one or two of the jprincipal places 
conversing in state with a small number of the leading 
men, eager not to salute his ears or his eyes with an 
opinion or a fact, but such as they expect will 
minister to his gratification ? What a man, in these 
circumstances, is sure to do, is, to confirm himself in 
all the opinions, right or wrong, with which he sets 
out; and the more strongly, the higher the value 
which he attaches to the observing process he is then 
performing. What was to 1^ expected, therefore, 
accurately happened; the Governor-General saw 
none but admirable effects of the Company’s admi- 
rable government ; and if those of an op])osite sort 
had been ten times as many as they were, they would 
all have been equally invisible to his eyes. In sur- 
veying a country, it is not easy to form sound opi- 
nions, even when the means of observation are the 
most perfect and full ; in India, the Company’s ser- 
vants, setting out with strong anticipations, and hav- 
ing means of observation the most scanty and defec- 
tive, have commonly seen such thiugs only, as it was > 
their desire and expectation to see. 

Other advantages, .which the Governor-General 
expected to realize by bis presence in the different 
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BOOltv^ parts of the provintes, were ; an inci^eased^alteiMion 

Cim»« 9 > tofthe discharge of their dutfes, in the various local 
lUW; ^ government, civil and military, who ' 

would thus be more sensibly convinced rf the vigilant 
inspection which was maintained over them ; and, a 
ne\v degree of confidence and satisfaction, jvith in- 
spect to their government, in the body of the people, 
thus made to see with their eyes the solicitude with 
which the conduct of those who commanded them 
was watclied. But the circumstance which most 
strongly operated upon the mind of the Governor- 
General, at the time when he resolved to commence 
bis journey, the effect which his departure, with 
the declared intention of visiting Oude, was expected 
to produce in accelerating the submission of the Vizir 
to the demands with which he was pressed. Prepa- 
I’ations were made for the commencement of the 
voyage on the river early in July, 1801 ; but owing 
to the delay of the dispatches ex))ected from Europe, 
and other causes, it was the 15th of August before 
he was enabled to embark. It was on the 18th, in a 
council held on board yacht at Barrackpore, that 
Mr. Speke (the Commandcr-in-Chief liaviiig preceded 
the Governor-General in this excursion) was chosen, 
during the absence of the Head Ruler, Vice-President 
of the Council, and Deputy (lovernor of Fort William. 
On the S^Jth of September, the Governor-General 
was at Monghir. On the 14tli of November, at the 
time of ratifying the treaty, he was on the Gauges, 
near Benares. And on the 19th of January, 1802, 
he was met at Cawnpore by the Nawaub Vizir, who 
bad left his capital to do him honour by the ceremony 
of anticipation J 

The Governor-General resolved to sootli the mind 
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tiWder the rtfoi^tlfyitig sacrifices to whidi BdO^^I^ 
he had so 'lktely been compiled to subniit, by a stu- P” ^ 
died display of personal respect ; as well for the pur- i^og; 
phse of substituting pleasurable to painful feelings, 
as for that of ipoutding his inclination to the com-, 
pliances^ which yet remained to be exacted of him. 

He abstained accordingly from soliciting his mind on 
these subjects, till he had made, as he conceived, a 
very favourable impression upon it. Soon after they 
had arrived at Lucknow, the Governor-Ceneral re- 
quested a private conference with his Excellency, and 
gave him intimation of tlie acts which he was ex- 
pected to perform. These were, the immediate dis- 
charge of the arrear of the augmented subsidy, 
amounting to twenty-one lacs of rupees ; the imme- 
diate reduction of his Excellency’>s military establish- 
ment to the scale described in the treaty ; an exchange 
of one of the new districts for the purpose of removing 
an interruption in the line of the Company’s frontier ; 
the regular payment of the pensions to his relatives 
and dependants ; the reform, on a plan to be given 
by the English, of the government within his reserved 
dominions ; and the concentration of the British 
force, which was to be employed within those domi- 
nions, at a cantonment in the vicinity of Lucknow. 

For obedience, on most of these points, the Vizir 
was prepared, either by inclination, or his knowledge 
of the inability of resistance. For the payment of 
arrears hq only requested time ; and could not help 
expressing his opinion, that neither necessity nor 
utility required the concentration of the British force 
at Lucknow, The object of principal importance 
was, the introduction of a better government in his 
reduced dominiops. On' this subject the Na\y^ub 
professed that his opinions coincided with those of 
the British ruler ; but complained that he was not 
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P^^ssed of sufficient a^Uority, domi* 

^ niofis, to carry any of bis own designs into effect. 
On this subject^ he manifested great reluctance to 
explain what he meant. When explanation was ob- 
tained from him, it appeared, that he was galled 
by the interference of the resident,* and made, this 
last effort to obtain such an exemption from that 
restraint, as would have destroyed, says the Governor- 
General, “ that degree of interference and control 
which is indispensably necessary for the support of 
thef British influence in Oude ; and would have ren- 
dered nugatory that stipulation of the treaty which 
provides for the security of the British influence over 
the measures of his Excellency’s administration.” It 
also appeared, that he was desirous of a change of 
the resident, who was personally disagreeable to him. 
But on no one of these points did the determination, 
of the Governor-General admit of any relaxation. 
In these circumstances, the Nawaub, whether dis- 
gusted with his situation, or in the spirit of stratagem, 
renewed his reejuest for permission to absent himself 
ofi a pilgrimage, and to leave his government in the 
hands of his second son. Though the Governor- 
General stated his reasons for disapproving this 
design, he gave him assurance that he would not 
oppose it ; and expressed the highest indignatioa 
when the Nawaub, as in distrust, betrayed after- 
wards an inclination to render the payment of 
arrears a condition dependant upon compliance with 
this request.^ 

As an introduction to the measures which he de- 
signed to propose for improving the goveniment of 
the Nawaub’s dominions, tiie Governor-General held 
up to his view, what he regarded as the causes of 
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tW existing evik iThe abuses arising from tife BOOi 
eteploymeiit of a licentious soldiery in executing the 
business of government among the people, were once 1602, 
more displayed, but chiefly with intent to declare, 
that for this evil ajemedy, in the annihilation-reform, 
was ah*eady applied. Of all the evils which re- 
mained ; evils which the Governor-General had i*e- 
presentcd as so enormous, that nothing less than the , 
abdication of the sovereign, or the complete transfer 
of all his authority into the hands of the Company, 
could suffice for their cure ; the causes, according to 
his enumeration, reduced themselves to two ; First, 

The want of a judicial administration for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of the subjects, for 
the detection and punishment of crimes, for the 
redress of grievances, and ‘for the adjustment of dis- 
puted claims ; ” wSccondIy> ‘‘ The abuses prevailing ip 
the administration of the revenues — arising, princi- 
pally, from the destructive practice of anticipating 
the, revenues, of assigning the charge of the collec- 
tions to persons who offer the highest terms, or the 
largest amount* of nuzzerana ; from the uncertaifi 
tenure by which the aumils hold the charge of their 
respective districts ; the violation of the engagements 
contracted between the aumils, zemindars, under- 
renters, and ryots, the arbitrary and oppressive ex- 
actions which pervade the whole system of the reve- 
nue, through eveiy gradation, from the aumil to the 
ryot ; the defective and injudicious constitution of the 
whole system of revenue ; and the injurious, mode of 
making the collections.” ^ 

By these, the very words, in conjunction with the • 
acts of the Governor-General, we are given to un- 
derstand, that a bad judicial, and a bad taxing sys- 
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1^, (excepting the 6rnay, the only cauaei'pf evil in 
Opde), are quite suflScient to render a goverpnaent, 
the scourge and desolation of a'country ; and to make 
the subversion of such a government, both in name 
and in reality, but at any rate, in reality, if not also in 
name, a duty imperiously demanded at the hand of 
whoever has the power to bring it about. 

When, however, the Governor-General manifested 
a sensibility of such uncommon strength (and on such 
a subject the sensibility of a man is naturally in pro- 
portion to ilie united strength of his moral and in- 
tellectual virtues) to the unbounded evils which 
spring from defective systems of law and taxation, it 
is remarkable that he did not turn his thoughts to 
the effects produced by the systems of law and tax- 
ation, of which he himself superintended the admi- 
nistration., It is declared, in the strongest and most 
explicit terms, by several of the Company’s servants, 
best acquainted with Indian affairs, in their exami- 
nation before the House of Commons, in 1806, that, 
neither in respect to army, in respect to Judicature, 
jSior in respect to taxation, was the situation of Oude, 
though viewed with such horror by the Governor- 
General, more unfavourable than that of other native 
governments of India, with which it might truly be re- 
garded as upon a level.' The government of Bengal, 
before it passed into the hands of the English, had 
been distinguished among the governments of India 
for its vices rather than its virtues. Yet we have 
seen it declared, and .put upon record, by the most 
experienced servants of the Company, in their so- 
lemn official reports, that in their opinion the new 
systems of judicature and taxation, so laboriously, and 


>. See the Minutes of Evidence on the Oude Charge, p. 3t!, 35, 4p> 
M, 74. 
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introduced by th^ Engliaih |oven^ ^OOKvy. 
jpfW^^hftd not jBaproved, but had rather deteriorated ^®^** ^* 
the condition of the great body of the people.^ It is ' 
not, however, correct to say, that the Governor-^- 
neral turned not his attention to the effects of the 
systems of judicature and taxation, the administra- 
tion of which it was his business to superintend. He 
thought of them quite sufficiently ; but he was al- 
together deceived. It was perfectly impossible for 
him to see with his own eyes what was sufficient to 
convince a mind, impressed both by anticipation and 
interest with other notions, that the British systems 
were ill adapted to the ends they had in view ; and 
he was daily assured by those whose anticipations 
and interests were similar to his own, and who paid 
their court by speaking opinions calculated to please, 
that the effects produced were all excellent; he, 
therefore, believed that they were all excellent, and 
assured the home authorities, that he had been ena- 
bled to ascertain, by actual observation on liis Journey, 
that they were all excellent, and that in the highest 
degree. He concluded, therefore, most conscien*^ 
tiously, that nothing happier could be done for the 
people of Oude, than to assimilate their situation as 
nearly as practicable to that of the people in the Com- 
pany’s provinces. 

From the specimens of the loose, and defective, 
and tautological language of the Governor-General, 
exhibited in his statement of the sources of evil in 
the government of Oude, the intelligent reader will 
perceive in what obscurity, on the subjects of judicature 
and taxation, the mind of that ruler remained; and 
how crude and insufficient were the ideas which, upon 
these subjects, floated in his brain. He had nothing 
further to recommend than, First, on the sulgect of 
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to totaUisb digtri^ cdurtg; and a getierat 
court of appeal and control, upon the plan of the dk 
ia(to* . courtg, and the courts of Sudder Deifranny, and 
Nizamut Adaulut, in the Company’s dominions; 
And, secondly, on the subject of taxation, to give the 
districts in charge to persons of undoubted character 
and qualifications, to pay those persons by a salary, 
and make their further profits depend upon the aug- 
mentation of their collections ; to continue them in 
their office while their behaviour yielded satisfaction ; 
to compel them, through the courts of justice, to fulfil 
their engagements with the middlemen, and the 
middlemen to fulfil their engagements with one an- 
other, and with the ryots. 

Along with the establishment of courts of justice, 
the Governor-General stated, also, the necessity of 
an efficient system of police, calculated to secure 
the apprehension of offenders, for the purpose of 
bringing them to justice.” And he did not prescribe 
conformity with the practice of the Company in 
matters of detail, for which he referred the Nawaub 
to the advice of the resident, because matters of de- 
tail must, he said, be regulated by local circum- 
stances, and adapted to the constitution of the go- 
vernment, and the actual condition of the people.^ 
How little security, for an improvement of the go- 
vernment, these changes afforded, it requires hut 
a feeble insight into the springs of human affairs, 

, sufficiently to discern. He would appoint new offi- 
cers of justice and police; but where was any security 
that they would perform their duty, and not multiply, 
by the abuse of their powers, the evils they were in- 
tended to extinguish ? It appears that the Gover- 
noi^General was ignorant how completely the English 
gysten^ of law and taxation were unprovided with 
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secotlties foi* the protfection of thepeoplej uotwith-BOOKVl;' 
standiul^the superior intelligence and good intention C®*^'*^* 
of the English government itself. For preventing ' 
the gatherers and farmers of the taxes from their 
li’sual exactions and oppressions, the Governor-Gene- 
ral trusted entirely to the courts of justice ; but unless 
sufficient securities were created in the constitution of 
the courts, and code of law, the officers of justice 
would only become the sharers and protectors of 
every profitalile crime. 

Though it apjiears that the Governor-General hgd 
very little knowledge of what properties, are required 
in systems of Judicature, and of taxation, to prevent 
them from ensuring the misery of the people; yet of 
one security, lie gives a just conception ; “ The rights 
of property, of all descriptions, of landholders, should 
be defined ; and the definition of those rights should 
form the basis of adjudication.” * When he mentions 
landlords, of course it is not exclusively. He means 
not that the rights of that class of men should have 
the protection of law ; and the riglits of other men 
be left the sport and prey of arbitrary will. He 
means that the rights of all men should be accurately 
defined. And he would allow, that not only their 
rights, but their obligations should be defined, whence 
alone the violations of them can be effectually sup- 
pressed. These definitions, he would, in like manner, 
allow, ought, by all means, to be made known to every 
individual whom they concern, that is, the whole 
community ; in other words, they should be formed 
into a book, and effectually disseminated and taught.* 

But when the Governor-General expressed his con- 

‘ Papers, ut supra, v. p. 26 . 

* It may be useful to some persons to see, what real good sense, with* 
out the aid of systematic inquiry, has taught on this subject in a remark- 
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Proposal of the BJuyw Begum 

victlon of the great importance of embodying law m 
accurate definitions, that is, in a well-constructed 
code ; in what degree was it unknown to him that 
this indispensable requisite to the good administration 
of justice was, over the greater part of the field of 
law, altogether wanting in the provinces which he 
governed, and even in his native country itself? 

Having accomplished all the measures to which his 
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«XX« >1 TauT«avayya>vc<^ xai ixo&vv atrXa x«< aafri roc xai rrpo thtwv yi 

ypa/x/x«Tii rrapahyar TxTovr.v T«-y 
ixxkri(rioiis avayiywiTKUVj iv ixas-og v/iwy, axHcratf no\Xax<f, xmi xara cr^oXijv <rxi>^a/Miyof, 

A uy « X«» 8/xaia x«i (Tu/ifipyra, t«ut« »op9iT^. Demostli. contra Leptmem : 
H'ciske, i. 485. The circumstances here pointed out, on the authority 
of Solon, arc, first, clearness, simplicity, and certainty in the laws; so 
great, that any private man may be as well acquainted with them, as 
little liable to sustain any evil by his ignorance of them, as the man who 
makes them the study of his life: Secondly, that the most eflectnal 
means should be taken to make every man fully acquainted with the 
laws, by exposing them, in terms, to public view, even before enact- 
ment, and making them be read by the public reader, in the congrega- 
tions or assemblies. 

MaXiS-a pttv bv Tcpo^riHu tv: op^w; Kti/xtw{ vofxs;, ocra 7r«vT« Uptiuv 

X«1 itt. to.? xpmar Trpwroy /xfv, xai oKr/^, p«ov, 

i,VoX?.«f w <ppoy»vTa( x«< Svvajuim yo/xo$(T,(y x«< S^xo-rny. FyniS', fiiv vQfxoSt<rtai «x 
troXXB YCoy« yiyoyrat.* <i< 5i xpcruf if vrroyw«, X«X«7roy aMm to 

5<x«<oy x«( TO (ru/x<p»foy xaKwg t«; xpivavrag. To 5s 7r«yT(.^y /isy^roy, it/ h fitv ra yo/xo (th 
xptffiS, » x«T« ^spof, HTS tr»p« Ta.y or«(:oyT<.y, «XXa mpi /.sXXoyro^y t« x«/ xx^oXa sp' i 
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f<Xi)y ri8>), x«» TO /z»as/y, x«i to <8ioy cru^fsfov «ruy»j/5»iT0« oroXXax/f wrs /^^xstj 
&iwptiy Ixayws to «X»)9f;, aXX’ tnKrxOTtiv th] xpiffu to <5/0y ^5u oj XuTTjjpoy. AriSt. 
Rhetor, lib. i. cap. I . The proposition here is, That a system of law, to 
be good, must define every thing, susceptible of definition, within the 
field of law ; and leave as little as possible to the judges. Three reasons 
are annexed : First, that it is easier to find one or two men, provided 
with the wisdom, necessary for the making of laws, than to find a mul- 
titude : Secondly, that legislation may be performed cautiously and 
deliberately ; judication must be performed upon the spur of the occa- 
sion, and expeditiously, which takes from judges the power of tracing 
accurately the limits of utility and justice : Thirdly, the decision of tlie 
legislator, and that is the most important consideration ofall, isnot 
'about particulars, and cases present to the senses ; but about genera, 
and cases yet to come; whereas, the decision of the judge is about par- 
ticulars, and things present to the senses ; things to which his passions 
arc apt to be linked, and by which his interests are apt to be affected , 
in such a manner, that his discernment of right and wrong is obscured, 
by the intervention of wbat is agreeable or painful to himself. 
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notions of reform for Oude were extended, the Grover- BOOK vr. 
nor-General quitted Lucknow at the end of February, 
and proceeded to Benares, on his way to Calcutta. i802. 
He had appointed the agents of the Bhow Begum, 
to meet him there, for the adjustment of certain 
claims, which she preferred, both against the Vizir 
and the English government. But he was still obliged 
to defer the decision. A circumstance had occurred 
with regard to the Begum, which is too intimately 
connected with other proceedings of the English 
^ government in Oude, not to require to be shortly ad- 
duced. While the negotiations were proceeding with 
the Vizir, the Begum had formally tendered to the 
English government an offer to constitute the Com- 
pany her heir. The object of the Begum in this 
determination was to secure herself completely, by the 
jxrotection of the English government, against the 
exactions to which she was exposed at the hand of 
her grandson. Against this disposal of her property, 
however, the law of the country, and the law of na- 
tions, interposed ; it being an established principle of 
Mahomedan jurisprudence, that the sovereign is legal 
heir to the property of all his subjects; and the 
Governor-General acknowledging “ the justice and 
policy of preventing the transfer of indAidual pro- 
perty, by gift or testament to a foreign state.” He 
determined, however, to accept the legacy, and rea- 
soned in favour of his determination in the following 
words : “ The exalted rank of the Begum, and the 
superior relation in which she stands towards his Ex- 
cellency the Vizir, are circumstances which distin- 
guish her condition from that of a subject possessing 
no rights of property independent of the will of his 
despotic sovereign : She derives her title to her pre- 
sent possessions from the same source from which his 
Excellency derives his title to the musnud ; her right, 
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BOOKVI. therefore, to dispose of her personal property, in any 
manner she may deem expedient, except for purposes 
1802. injurious to the interests of the state, must be admitted 
— and the peculiar nature of the connection subsist- 
ing between his Excellency the Vizir and the Honour- 
able Company, renders the Begunn’s proposed transfer 
of her wealth to -the latter, at the period of her de- 
cease, wholly unobjectionable with reference to the 
public interests of the state of Oude.” The remark- 
able contrast, between this doctrine relative to the 
property of the Begum, and the doctrine which was 
promulgated by Mr. Hastings, as the ground on whicli 
he bartered to the late Vizir the liberty of taking it 
"away from her, the doctrine too on which that Gover- 
nor was defended, aye, and acquitted, before the high 
court of parliament,^ will not escape the attentive 
student of Indian history, to the latest generation. 
The Governor-General adds ; “ The character of his 
Excellency the Vizir, and his inordinate passion for 
the accumulation of wealth, justify the Begum in 
seeking timely protection for herself, her family, and 
dependknts, from the effects of his Excellency's known 
views, and sordid disposition.” Recollecting, it seems, 
the traffic, between a predecessor of the Governor- 
General, atid a predecessor of his own, when certain 
benefits to the Company were exchanged for a per- 
mission to spoil the Begum, and other members of 
the royal family, the Vizir had looked to this quarter, 
as a source of indemnity for the cessions to which he 
was urged, and had signified his disposition to conclude 
a similar bargain. The indignation of the Governor- 
General is expressed in the following words : ‘‘ The 
inclination manifested by his Excellency the Vizir, 
in the form of a conditional assent to Lieutenant 
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Colooel Scott’s proposal for a territorial cession, to BOO^yi. 
degrade and despoil the most distinguished charactejrs 
of his family and his court — a design, though under 1802. 
some degree of disguise, particularly directed to the 
Begum — and his insidious and disgraceful attempt to 
obtain the sanction of the British name to such un- 
warrantable acts of proscriptioil, have given additional 
weight, in his Lordship’s mind, to the arguments 
above detailed, and have determined his Lordship not 
only to acquiesce in the Begum’s proposal to its utmo^ 
extent, if it should be revived on her part ; but to 
encourage her Highness to renew her proposition at 
the earliest period of time, and by every justifiable 
means.” ^ Such is the language, in which Marquis- 
Wellesley treats a conduct, which had been pursued 
by one of his most distinguished predecessors ; de- 
fended, as meritorious, by some of the most powerful 
of the public men in England ; and solemnly declared 
to be innocent, by a judicial decision of the High 
Court of Parliament itself. 

In the mean time, the substitution of the forms 
and agents of the Company’s government to those of 
the government of tlie Vizir was carrying on in the 
ceded provinces. The Governor-General had stated 
to the home authoritie;s, in the letter in which he 
announced the ratification of the treaty, that the 
reasons which induced him to vest his brother with 
extraordinary powers for the superintendance of this 
service, were the extraordinary difficulty of the task, 
the peculiarly appro{)riatc qualifications which Mr. 

Wellesley had displayed in the negotiation with the 
Vizir, and the authority which he would derive from 
bis relationship with himself, i^^d he expressed his 

' Instructions, under the signature of the Seerctnrv’ of Government; 
sent to Mr. Wellesley and Colonel Scott, at Lucknow, under date, 

Moiighir, 21 at September, 1801. Papers, ut supra, iv. 18, Jy. 
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'Mr, Wellesle^*s Appoiht^Uktnt 

IkobKVL *Uru8t,. that in tfie course of a year, or possibly 
within a -shorter period of time, the settlement of the 
1802. ceded districts might be so far advanced, as to enable 
him to withdraw Mr, Wellesley, and to leave the ad- 
ministration of the country nearly in the same form 
as that of Benares.”^ When this letter reached the 
Court of Directors, t^at body of rulers, professing 
their inability, till they received the proper docu- 
ments, to decide upon the means by which the treaty 
had been accomplished, declared the obligation, under 
which they felt themselves, to lose no time, in con- 
demning the appointment of Mr. Wellesley, who was 
the private secretary of the Governor-General, and 
lielonged not to the class of Company’s servants, as 
a virtual supercession of the just rights’" of those 
servants, whom the Court of Directors were bound to 
protect; and a violation of the act of parliament 
which expressly confines the filling up of vacancies in 
the civil line of the Company’s service in India to the 
civil servants of the Company. They directed ac- 
cordingly, that Mr. Wellesley be removed forth- 
with.” This letter, dated the 19th of August, 1802, 
transmitted, as was legally necessary, to the Board 
of Control, was returned, on the 20th of September, 
with a prohibition to express for the present any de- 
cision upon the appointment of Mr. Wellesley, for the 
following reasons ; first, because the service to which 
Mr. Wellesley was appointed, being not in the fixed 
and ordinary line of the Company’s service, and not 
peripanent, but extraordinary and temporary, it did 
not appear that the rights of the covenanted servants, 
or the law which prescribed the mode of supplying 
vacancies, were infringed ; secondly, because occasions 


» See the Letter in which he announced the ratification of the treaty, 
dated, on the Ganges, 14th of November, 1801, papers, ut supra, v. 15, 
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cxmdmned hy the Directm, 

iMght occur in which, for extraordinary duties, the BOOKVJf* 
employment of persons, without the line of the Com- 
pany’s service, might be expedient; thirdly, because, 1302 . 
if there existed any such cases, it was proper to wait 
for the reasons of the Governor-General, before a de- 
cision was pronounced ; especially, as Mr, Wellesley, 
it was probable, would have resigned his office, before 
the order for his removal could be received, and as he 
had disinterestedly declined all emoluments beyond 
the amount of what would have belonged to him, as 
private secretary to the Governor-General.^ 

On the 13th of March, 1202 , the Governor-Gene- 
ral wrote to the Court of Directors in the following 
words : “ I have the satisfaction to assure your Ho- 
nourable Court, that the settlement of the ceded pro- 
vinces has proceeded with a degree of facility and 
success, which has 'exceeded my most sanguine ex- 
pectations.” 

A business, relating to another territorial cession, 
in the mean time occupied the attention of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In addition to the territorial ces- 
sions which had been extorted from the Nawaub 
Vizir, was the tribute paid to the government of 
Oude by the sovereign of Furruckabad. The an- 
cestors of this prince had long solicited, and enjoyed, 
the protection of the East India Company, against 
the wish to dispossess them, which they knew was . 
cherished by the Nabobs of Oude. Their princi- 
pality extended along the western banks of the 
Ganges, adjoining the north-western boundary of the 
principality of Oude, a space of about 150 miles in 
length, and a third of that extent in breadth ; yield-"* 
ing a revenue of nearly ten and a half lacs of rupees. 

It was surrounded for the greater part by the ter- 
ritories belonging to Oude, which had been recently 


Paj)crs, lit supra, ii. 42-— 



Vimi of the Gavernor^Ginffral 

BdOKVt transferred to the East India Company. For ter* 

CaAP. fl. minuting the disputes, which had long subsisted 
1802 between the princes of Furruckabad and Oude, a 
treaty, under the influence of the English govern- 
ment, was concluded in 17H6; according to which it 
was agreed, that the Nawaub of Furruckabad should 
not retain any military force, beyond what was re- 
quired for purposes of state; that the Nawaub of 
Oude should always maintain a battalion of Sepoys 
in Furrucl^abad for the protection of the territories 
and person of the Nawaub ; and “ on account,” says 
the treaty, “ of the troops wliich the Nawaub Asoph 
uj Dowlah shall so maintain, tlie Nawaub Muzufter 
Jung will pay him the sum of four lacs and fifty 
thousand rupees yearly, instead of all the sums which 
the said Asoph ul Dov» lah, in capacity of Vizir, used 
formerly to take from him ; and henceforth his people 
shall be at his own disposal.*’ The hlnglish govern- 
ment having,, in its (|uality of protector, quartered a 
resident upon the Nawaub of Furruckabad, and a 
use having been made of his power, which the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, in a dispatch to his masters, de- 
scribed as “ having ever been highly offensive to the 
Vizir, as having in no degree promoted the interest 
or the satisfaction of the Nawaub, and as having- 
while it produced no sort of advantage to the Com- 
pany — by no means contributed to the credit of the 
government of Hindustan,” that Su[)reine Governor, 
in 1787, determined, “ That the English resident at 
Furruckabad should be recalled, and that no other 
should afterwards be appointed.” 

* The eldest son of the Nawaub MuzufFer Jung, 
being convicted of the murder of his father, was car- 
ried to Lucknow, and confined by orders of the Vizir, 
when the succession devolved upon the second son of 
the late Nawaub, at that time a minor. The ap- 



> fefpHting Turfuckabad. t|^|| 

poiotment of a regent was regarded as a p«nt of too 
much importance to be left to the Vizir ; the English ^ 
government interfered, and made choice of an uncle 
of the young Nabob, who had formerly been mi- 
nister. On the visit paid by the late Governor- 
General to Lucknow in 1797, he was waited upon by 
the young Nawaub, and the Regent, who had nume- 
rous complaints to prefer against one another. The 
regent was continued in his office, and terms were 
drawn up ibr better regulating the aSministration. 

The Marquis Wellesley, in his progress towards 
Glide, had required the presence of both the Nawaub 
and the Regent at Caunpore, and had carried them 
with him to Lucknow. His purpose was, both to 
receive their acknowledgements upon the late trans- 
fer of the Furruckabad tribute ; and “ to adjust,” as 
he himself expresses it, ‘‘ the terms of a new and im- 
proved arrangement of the affairs of that principality 
— upon terms calculated to secure its prosperity, and 
beneficial to the interests of the Honourable Com- 
pany.” The pressure, notwithstanding, of other af- 
fairs, prevented him from engaging in the business of 
the meditated changes ; and he left the execution of 
them to the Lieutenaut-Ciovernor of the ceded coun- 
try, to whom the Nawaub and Regent were desired 
to repair with all practicable expedition.^ 

The termination of the Nawaub’s minority was 
now approaching, when he desired that the power 
and management of his principality should be put 
into his own hands. In writing his instructions to 
Mr. Wellesley, the Governor-General remarks, that 
the time was now come, when it became necessary, 
either to vest the Nawaub with the general govern- 

^ Papers, at supra, xii. 9.. See also the article of charge against Mar- 
quis Wellesley, relating to Furruckabad. For the slaiistics ^ Furruck- 
&l»d, see Kenoel, and Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 
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fiOOKVlvineiit of the country, or to demand the cession of it 
to the Honourable Company. 

1302. The advantages of the cession to the Company, 
** both in a political and pecuniary point of view,” he 
said, “ were obvious/’ And to leave the principality 
to the rightful heir of its ancient masters, was ex- 
tremely objectionable ; inasmuch as the Regent, who 
had an interest in defaming him, had given him a 
vfery bad character. It is true, the Nawaub had 
also given the Regent a bad character ; but the Re- 
gent, it seems, met with belief, the Nawaub not. 

Two remarks are here unavoidable. The first is, 
that whatever were the springs of action in the mind 
of the Governor-General, he was forcibly drawn to 
believe, in conformity with his wishes; and few 
men, where the case is involved in any obscurity, are 
capable of believing in opposition to them. The 
next remark is, that we have here another instance 
of the doctrine, taught to the world, both by the 
reasonings, and still more remarkably by the practice 
of the Governor-General, that, whenever the cha- 
racter of a sovereign is bad, and his government 
either bad, or so much as likely to be so, he ought to 
be deposed, and his power transferred to hands, in 
which a better use may be expected to be made of it. 

‘It is not to be supposed, that the Governor-General 
would wish to narrow his doctrine to the basis of his 
particular case ; because that would reduce it to the 
atrocious Machiavelism, That it is always lawful for a 
strong prince to depose a weak one, at least if he has 
first kept him a while in the thraldom of dependance, 
whenever he chooses to suppose that he himself would 
govern better than the weak one. 

The Regent arrived at Bareilly, which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the ceded districts had made the 
scat of his administration, on the 30th of April, 1802, 



th Nabob qf- Purruckabad, 
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a few days earlier than the Nawaub. The Lieu- BOO^Vl. 
tenant-Govemor requested to know what plan of 
reform he would recommend, for the government of 
the Nabob’s country. ‘‘ He appeared at first,” says 
the Lieutenant-Governor, “ very unwilling to disclose 
his sentiments, stating in general terms that he was 
unable to form any judgment of what was best for 
the country ; but that he was willing to subscribe to 
any arrangement which the Governor-General might 
deem adviseable.” The Lieutenant-Governor pro- 
ceeded* to press him, declaring to him, that “ without 
a free and unreserved communication on his part, no 
confidential intercourse could subsist between them.” 

The Regent stated his wish to decline the suggestion 
of any opinions, and entreated to hear what were the 
designs of the British government. “ Being desi- 
rous,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, ‘‘ that the pro- 
posal, of vesting the civil and military authority in 
the hands of the British government, should origi- 
nate with the Regent, I continued to urge him to an 
unreserved disclosure of his sentiments with respect 
to the most eligible plan for the future government.” 

He then stated, that three modes occurred to his 
mind. One was, that the administration, should 
still remain in his own hands. Another was, that the 
Nawaub, upon the expiration of his minority, shohld 
assume the reins of government. The third was, 
that the English should take' the government to 
themselves. As to the first plan, the Lieutenant- 
Governor replied, that the aversion of the Nawaub 
would render it impracticable. From the second, if 
the character ascribed to the Nawaub, by the Regent 
himself, were true, the effects of good government 
could not be expected. Remained, as the only un- 
objectionable scheme, the transfer of all the powers of 
government to the Honourable Company. “ Heref’ 

7 



, Reluctance of th^a^b. 

^KVi. says Mr. Wellesl^, in his account transix^t^ to the 

■ Governor-General, " I stated, that your Lordship, had 

1802 » opinion that this was the only arrange- 

meot which could ultimately afford satisfaction to all 
parties^ and establish the welfare and prosperity of 
^ the province upon a secure and permanent foundation.” 
The Regent was assured that a liberal provision 
would be made for all the persons whom this arrange- 
ment affected, and that his interests in particular 
would not be neglected. The Regent stated in re- 
ply, that he had the fullest reliance u])on the Rritish 
government ; and that he was ready to promote the 
Governor-General’s views, by all the means in his 
power.” 

Upon the arrival of the Nawaub, a representation 
was made to him of the necessity of a radical reform 
in the government of his country, and of the plan 
which the Governor-General approved. Recpiestiiig 
to receive the proposition in writing, it was trans- 
mitted to him in the following words ; “ That the 
Nawaub should be continued on the mosnud of his 
ancestors with all honour, consigning over the civil 
and military administration of the province of Fur- 
ruckabad into the hands of the Company’s govern- 
ment: That whatever balance should remain from 
th(i revenues collected, after paying the amount of 
the Company’s tribute, the charges of government, 
and the ex{)ense of a battalion of Sepoys, in the room 
of an army now maintained by the Regent, shoukl 
be paid without fail into the Nawaub’s treasury.” 
What is here remarkable is the lauifuao'e ; tlic Naw- 
aub was to be continued on the throne of his an- 
cestors, with all honour ; at tlie same time that the 
goveqiment and dominion of the country were 
wholly and for ever to be taken from him, and he re- 
duced to the condition of a powerless individual, a 



Eeluttance of the NaM» 

mere p^tidkntiEir of the state. A new degree of skill, 
in th#^ fidde of stating things, had been acquired ^ | 
since Abdication was proposed to the Vizir. The 
Nawatfb remonstrated, in moderate, but patlietic 
terms : ** I have understood the proposition for deli- 
vering up the country of Furruckabad into the hands 
of the Company’s government. I have no power to 
make any objections, to whatever you propose : but 
you know that the Governor-General, during my mi- 
nority, delivered over the country to Kirrud JMund 
Khan, as deputy : Now that my minority has passed, 
when I was in hopes tliat I should be put in pos- 
session of the country and property, tliis proposition 
is made to me. I am totally at a Joss what to do. 

If I deliver over the country to the English govern- 
ment, all my relations and my neighbours, and all 
the nobility of Hindustan, will say that I havT been 
found so unfit by the English government, that they 
did not think j)roper to entrust me with the manage- 
ment of such a country ; and I shall never escape, for 
many generations, from the sneers of the people. li; 
on the contrary, I say any thing in disobedience to 
your orders, it will be against all rules of submission 
and propriety.” He then proceeded to propose, that 
the English government shoidd appoint one of its 
own servants, as superintendant of revenue; who 
should take cognizance of the collections ; send even 
his own agents to the villages, to act in common with 
the FuiTuckabad collectors; and transmit the stated 
tribute to the Com[)any. “ In this way,” said he, 

“ your wishes may be accomplished, and my honour 
and name preserved among the people. — As hitherto 
no person, throughout Hindustan, without a fault, 
has been deprived of the Company’s friendship and 
generosity, if I should also gain my desires, it would 
not derogate from your friendship and generosity.” 



r. Arrangement eomplpted 

WfWft The Lieutenant-Governor immediatdy replied, 
that his proposition was inadmissible ; that, according 
1802 conviction of the Governor-General, nothing 

but4he transfer of the government could answer the 
ends proposed ; and “ he renewed that proposition 
with an earnest request that the Nabob would take 
it into his bool and dispassionate consideration.” The 
Nawaub, still venturing to declare it “ extraordinary, 
that no other mode could be devised,” for the recti- 
fication of what was amiss, entreated to be furnished 
with a statement of the revenues, of the demands of 
the English, and of the balance whicli would remain 
fof his subsistence, after deduction of them was 
made. By the account which was delivered to him, 
it appeared that he would receive 62,366 rupees, per 
annum. The Nawaub oflcred little further objec- 
tion. Some moderate requests which he preferred 
were liberally granted. And a treaty was concluded 
on the 4th of June, 1802, by which the country 
was ceded in perpetuity to the English, hut instead 
of the balance of the revenues, a fixed sum of one 
lac and 8,000 rupees per annum was settled on tlie 
Nawaub. 

“ It may be proper,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, 
in concluding Iiis report, upon this transaction, to 
the Governor-General, “ to observe, that Khirrud 
Mund Khan (the Regent) has afforded me no assist- 
ance towards obtaining the Nawauh’s consent to the 
cession, although upon his arrival at Bareilly, he 
confessed himself to be aware of-the necessity of it. — 

I have great reason to he satisfied with the conduct 
of the Nawaub; who, if he had been suffered to 
follow the dictates of his own judgment, would, I am 
persuaded, have acceded to your Lordship’s propo- 
sals with very little hesitation. He has invariably 
expressed himself desirous of promoting your Lord- 



mth the Nabob* . SH 

ship^s views ty all the means in his power.’" The BtXHCii 
ground, then, upon which the necessity of taking the 
country was founded ; namely, the bad character of 
the Nabob *, was discovered, and that before the ton- 
clusion of the business, to be false/ It is satis- 
factory,” says the Lieutenant-Governor in another 
dispatch, “ to reflect that the transfer of the province 
of Furruckabad has not been less beneficial to the 
interests of the Nabob, than to those of the Company. 
Previously to my departure from the ceded provinces, 

I had an interview with the Nabob at Furruckabad, 
who expressed himself highly gratified by the arrange- 
ment which had taken place ; and whose respectal](le 
appearance, surrounded by his family and dependants, 
formed a striking contrast with the state of degrada- 
tion in which he appeared, when the affairs of Fur- 
ruckabad were administered by his uncle, the Nabob 
Khirrund Mund Khan.”^ It is curious enough to 
observe the doctrine which is held forth by the 
Anglo-Indian government. Uniformly, as they de- 
sire to transfer the sovereignty of any prince — the 
Nabob of Furruckabad, the Nabob of Oude, the 
Nabob of Carnatic, the Rajah of Tanjore, — to them- 
selves, they represent it as no injury to the Prince 
to be deprived of his sovereignty, but on the other 
hand a benefit, and a great one, if they are allowed 
to live upon a handsome income, as private men. 

Do the East India Company, and the servants and 
masters of the East India Company, limit their doc- 
trine to the case of East India Princes, or do they 
hold it as a general doctrine, applicable to Princes 
’ in every part of the globe ? 

In what was called the settlement of the country, 
for which the Lieutenant-Governor was specially 
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ill » Settlemra cf^ (ie ffahdjhstricts. 

BOOftVt; appointed, the principal difty' which he prescribed to 
himself, the principd duty which was expected of 
him, was to put in play the English machinery for 
the collection of the revenue. The English collectors 
were distributed ; and, after as mueh knowledge as 
they could, by inquiry and personal inspection, obtain 
respecting the ability of the contributors, an assess- 
ment vat so much per village was laid on the land; 
and the terms of it settled for three years. In some 
of the districts, in which the present desolation seemed 
easy to be repaired, an increase of rent was to be 
levied each succeeding year. 

,Tlie Sayer, including duties of transit, and some 
other taxes, the Lieutenant-Governor found here to 
be characterized by the same inconvenience, which 
had recommended the abolition of them in Bengal ; 
namely, great expense of collection, great vexation to 
the people, and little revenue to the government. 
aHe, therefore, took them away ; and established a 
regular custom house tax, in their place. 

Salt, in the ceded districts, had heretofore only 
paid certain duties to the government ; and was im- 
ported into the districts by dealers. These dealers 
are r^resented by the Lieutenant-Governor as few 
in n^imber, able to support a kind of monopoly, and 
regulate the price at their will. The sale of salt 
was now erected into a monopoly in the hands of 
government. The Lieutenant-Governor calculated, 
that the profit to government, “ without,” he says, 

“ materially enhancing the price to consumers,” would 
be eleven lacs of rupees per annum. 

The commercial resources of the country formed to 
the Lieutenant-Governor an object of particular care. 
There was no obstruction, but what might easily be 
removed, in the navigation of the Jumna, from its 
entrance into the country, to its junction with the 



lUfraclory Zemind&n, . 

Ofttiges* By removing the evils which had driven 
commerce from this river, piracy, and vexatious ^ | 
duties, he expected to increase exceedingly the com- i 

mercial transactions of the country, and to render 
Allahabad, whiq^ was a sacred city of great resort, 
a remarkable emporium between the eastern and 
western quarters of Hindustan.^ 

The Commissioners of the Board ^of Settlement, 
in addition to their administrative duties as assist- 
ants of the Lieutenant-Governor, were appointed the 
judges of circuit and appeal ; and six judges, with 
the title of registers, were destined to hold Zillah 
Courts, at the six principal places of the country.^ ^ 

In the new country were several Zemindars, who,' 
as usual, under the native governments, had enjoyed 
a sort of sovereignty, and of whom little more was 
exacted than an annual tribute, and sometimes the 
use of their troops in war. In the first year of the * 
Company’s possession, these Zemindars were only 
required to yield the same tribute which they had paid 
to the Vizir. To the alterations which were proposed 
in the second year, a Rajah, named Biigvvunt Sing, 
who possessed the two forts of Sasnee and Bidgeghur, 
and maintained an army of 20,000 men, showed an 
aversion to submit. He was given to imderetadd, 
that in the terms no alteration would be made, and 
that non-compliance must be followed by the sur- 
render of his forts. It was deemed a matter of 
more than ordinary importance to dispossess Bugwunt 
Sing of these two forts, both as tliey rendered him 
too powerful for a compliant subject, and as his ex- 
ample afforded encouragement to other Zemindars. 

On the 12th of December, 1802, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blair, with a force consisting of four troops 

* Paperl, trt supra, i. 34 — 42 . 
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df native cavalryy fiwr battalions rf natlTe mfiwitry, 
and a supjJy of orfttance, took a positkm about two 
taos. distant from the fort of Sasnee. He was not 
ready to commence the operations of the siege till 
the STtb, when the approaches w^fe begun, at the 
distance of 800 yards (vom the place. On the 28th 
the garrison began for the first time to fire. On the 
SWkf towards evening, a sally was made against the 
head of the trenches, and repulsed with a very trifling 
loss. On the 3d of January, 1803, about the same 
time of the day, another sally was made on the 
‘ trenches, by a large body of infantry, under cover of 
a heavy fire from the fort ; but though some of the 
enemy rushed impetuously into the trenches, they 
speedily retired. The breaching and enfilading bat- 
teries were completed on the night of the 4th. It 
was found necessary to increase the force, employed 
in the reduction of the Rajah. The 4th regiment of 
native cavalry, the 2d battalion of the 17th regiment, 
and five companies of his Majesty’s 76th regiment 
Were added ; and the Honourable Major GeneAl St. 
John was sent to take the command. On. the even- 
ing of the 14th, Lieutenant-Colonel Blair, judging 
the breach to be practicable, selected fifteen of tlie 
flank companies for the assault, and ordered them to 
storm a little before day-break, whilst a false attack 
was made on the opposite side of the fort. They 
descended into the ditcli, and planted their ladders ; 
but unhappily found that by the unexpected depth of 
the ditch, and the sinking of the ladders in the mud, 
they came short of the necessary length by several 
feet. After an ineffectual endeavour to mount, and 
after the sepoys had remained fifteen minutes upon 
the ladders, exposed to a heavy fire, the party was 
withdrawn, with the loss of ten men killed, and 
somewhat more than douUe the number wounded. 



and Miigigitttdlm, 

The OomnlaTld^^^ Sained 

th6 mBSwcement of anotheir ^egimetit of cavalry ; 
joined the besiegers on the 81^; ordered the ajj- 
proaches to be advanced 200 yards, and the |dace to 
be invested as dosely as possible-* On the 8th, the 
towti adjoining the fort was taken. The enemy 
defended it feebly ; but made a Strong, though unsuc- 
cessful, attempt, to recovet it the following night. 

About eight o’clock on the evening of the 11th, 
the garrison evacuated the fort without being per- 
ceived. As soon ^8 the event was known, a party of 
cavalry hastened, and with some success, to prevent 
them from getting into the fort of Bidgegur. The 
Rajah withdrew to a fort, which belonged to him^ 
within the line of the Mahratta frontier. 

The army proceeded on the 1.3th, and suiAft^oned 
Bidgegur, which the commander, without the con- 
sent of his master, declined giving up. Weather 
l)eing adverse, the batteries Were not ready till the 
morning of the 21st. On the evening of the 27th, 
the breach was made practicable, and at five o’clock 
in the moTnitig, the assault was to begin ; but during 
the night, exceedingly dark and rainy, the garrison 
were discovered evacuating the fort. Though many 
were killed, the majority, and all the principal lead- 
ers escaped. The loss during the siege was trifling, 
but Lieutenant-Colonel James Gordon, an officer of 
merit, was killed by the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine in the fort, the morning after it was taken.^ 

In the month of Marcli, the commission appointed 
for the provisional government of the ceded provinces 
was dissolved ; Mr. Wellesley resigned his situation 
of Lieutenant-Governor; and immediately i-eturnbd 
to Europe* In a dispatch, dated 19th of Novembe^^- 

■ ^ Papers, ut supra, Supplement, No. 2, to vol. iii. 
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1808. stipulations of the treaty being calculated to improve 
and secure the interests of the Vizir, as well as those 
of the Company;” nay more, “tp provide more 
effectually hereafter for the good government of 
Oude, and consequently for the l>^ppiness of its in- 
habi^nts ” “ We cannot conclude,” they say, ‘‘ with- 
out expressing our satisfaction, that the cessions in 
question have been transferred, and provisionally 
settled, with so little delay, as already to admit of 
their being brought under the general administration 
of the Bengal government. The special commission, 
at the head of which Mr. Henry VV^ellesley was placed, 
appears to us to have executed their trust, with zeal, 
diligence, and ability; and the settlement of the 
revenue, which they have concluded for a period of 
three years, holds out flattering prospects of future 
increase. The general report, delivered in by Mr. 
Wellesley, on the termination of his mission, has 
afforded us much satisfactory information with respect 
to the resources of the upper provinces ; and we are 
happy to take this occasion of approving the conduct, 
and acknowledging the services of that gentleman.” ‘ 
As the temptation of administrators to exaggerate 
the success of their measures is almost irresistible ; 
as the distance of Indian administrators affords them, 
in this respect, peculiar advantages; and as it h 
pleasing to be led by flattering representations, this 
is a deception against which the public, as yet, are 
by no means sufficiently on their guard. “ It is with 
the highest degree of satisfaction,” says the Governor- 
General in Council, in a dispatch in the revenue 
department to the home authorities, dated the 210th 


Papers, i. 58. 
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ofOctobet, 1803, "that his Excellency in Council BOOK^^ 
^icquaints your Honourable Court, that the wisdom 
of those measures, adopted during the administration 
of Mr. Wellesley, for promoting the improvement 
and prosperity of the ceded provinces, appears to 
have been fully confirmed, by the tranquillity which 
has generally prevailed through the country, and by 
the punctuality and facility with which the revenue, 
on account of the first year of the triennial settle- 
ment, has been realized.” ^ From such a represen- 
tation as this, every man would conclude, that great 
contentment and satisfaction prevailed. Hear Mr. 

Ryley, who was appointed judge and magistrate , of 
the district of Etaawah, in February, 1803, and there 
remained till 1805. Being asked, as a witness before 
the House of Commons, on the 20th of June, 1806, 

" Were the Zemindars, and higher orders of the 
j)eople, attached to our government, during the whole 
periodyouAverc judge and magistrate of the Ettawah 
district ? ” — he answered ; " (Generally speaking, I 
believe the higher orders of peojJe in our district 
were not at all well-inclined to the British govern- 


• Papers, nt supra, p. 46. “ The satisfaction,” says the judicial letter 
from Bengal, in the department of ceded provinces, dated on the same 
‘iOlh of October, " generally manifested by all descriptions of persons 
in the ceded provinces, at the transfer of these provinces to the authority 
of the British government, and the uninterrupted success which at- 
tended the measures adopted under the sanction of the Governor- 
(Tcneral in Council, by the late Lieutenant Goxernor, and the Board 
of Commissioners, for the complete establishment of the anthoriiy of 
tire British government in these provinces, appeared to his Excellency 
in Council, to le.tAe no room to doubt of the expediency of iinme- 
diaiely introducing into the ceded provinces the system of internal 
government established in Bengal. It is with the highest degree, of 
satisfaction, his Excellency in Council is enabled to add ; that the 
tranquillity which has in general prevailed throughout the country, apd 
the submission and obedience, manifested by all classes of people to 
the authority of the laws, afford abundant proof, both of the beneficial 
operation of the new form of^overnment, and of the expediency of its 
introduction.’' Supplement, ut supra, p. 301, 
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6ttC«¥l^w^(^-r^Do yott th^ we ijpe feir a 

if a fiivouraWe opportui^ty should offer? — 
IWS# certainly showed that disposition once or twice 
during the time I held that office.— During your 
residence tiiere, did the inhabitants become more or 
did they become less reconciled to the British govern- 
ipent? — I conceive they \yere subsequently much 
lesft reconciled, certainly, than they were at first. — 
To' what cause do you attribute that? — To their 
being dissatisfied with the rules and regulations in- 
troduced into the country for their government. — 
Did that prevail principally among the Zemindars, 
or, the inhabitants in general ? — The inhabitants, in 
general, are so influenced by the conduct and desires 
of the Zemindars, who are independent princes, that 
their desire is principally that of the head men. Do 
you consider that the Zemindars, while they were 
nominally under the Nabob, considered themselves as 
independent princes, and acted as such ? — Certainly, 
they considered themselves as independent princes.” ^ 
It by no means follows, that any blame was due to 
tha government^ on account of the disaffection of the 
Zemindars ; because they were dissatisfied, from the 
loss of their power, and so long as they retained it, 
good government could not he introduced. Yet a 
desire existed, on the part of administration, to con- 
ceal the fact, to conceal it probably even from them- 
selves. 

After several nmnifestations of a refractory spirit, 
the Zemindar of Cutchoura agreed to deliver up his 
fort. On the 4th of March, 1803, an English cap- 
tain, and two companies of sepoys, were admitted 
within the outer wall, when the army of intimidation, 
'jvhich had accompanied them, was withdrawn. 


Minutes of Evidence, *p. 64—59. 



had been de^ftyed, under various pretencesi BOQt^ 
for severed hours> a gun was run out from the ujq^r 
fort to a position in whidi it could rake the passage 1803^^ 
in which the sepoys were drawn up, and the paraph 
of the walls on each side, were lined immediately* 
with about eight hundred armed men ; when a mes- 
sage was received from the Zemindar, that unless 
they retired, they would all be destroyed. As nor- 
thing could be gained by resistance, the commanding 
officer obeyed, and was not molested in his retreat. 

When the army had taken up its position before the 
place, the Zemindar wrote a letter, in which he 
affirmed, that he had been treated with indignity by 
the gentleman who had arrived to demand surrender 
of the fort, that hostilities were begun by the Eng* 
lish troops, and that so far from intentions of war, he 
was ready to yield implicit obedience. After what 
had happened, he was told, that nothing would 
suffice but the unconditional surrender of himself and 
all that appertained to him. The trenches were be^ 
gun on the night of the 8th ; the breaching battery 
opened on the morning of the 12th ; and before night, 
had made such progress, that with two hours more of 
day light, the breach would have been effected. Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the evening, the 
enemy rushed from the fort, with a resolution to 
force their way through the chain of posts which sur- 
rounded them. They were attacked, and pursued 
for several miles with considerable slaughter. The 
principal loss of the English was in Major Nairne, an 
officer of the highest promise, wlio was killed by a 
match-lock ball, as he was leading his*coi‘ps to the 
charge.^ 

The evidence of disaffection in the ceded districts 


Papers, ut supra, Supplement, No. 2,to vol. iil. 
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TAe Ra/Ah bf Tetteeak pmiMed, 

blrofce out, in a manner somewhat alarming, at the 
commencement of the Mahratta war. On the 4th 
of September, 1803, a party of Mahrattas, led by a 
French officer, made an incursion in the neighbour- 
hood of Shekoabad, in the district of Etaawah. Mr. 
Ryley is asked by the House of Commons, Did the Ze- 
mindars and the other people not show an inclination 
to join him ? ” He answered, “ They not only show- 
ed an inclination, but they actually did Join him.” ^ 
The Rajah Chntter Saul i;ossessed the fort of 
Tetteeah, and ha4 not only shown a refractory, but a 
predatory disposition ; he was therefore considered in 
rebellion, and a reward olTcn'd for his person, either 
dead or alive. On the 30th of September, IJeutenant- 
Colonel Guthrie marched to '^Vtteeah; and, as it had 
been dismantled by a detachment of the British army 
a few moil tl is before, exj)ected to take it by assault. 
After a severe contest of some hours, he was over- 
powered by the enemy, and sent a message to Cap- 
tain Dalston to hasten ‘to his relief. On the arrival 
of that officer, he found the force under Colonel Gu- 
thrie completely broken, and sheltering themselves in 
the ditch, immediately under the walls of the fort; 
while the people within, not able to take aim at them 
with their matchlocks, • were throwing powder pots, 
which exploded among them in the ditch, and the 
people of the surrounding villages were assembling to 
attack them from without. Captain Dalston with 
his field* pieces soon cleared the tops of the walls. 
This enabled Colonel Guthrie and his party to make 

th^ir escape from the ditch. The loss was serious. 

« 

> Minutes of Evidence, p. 55 . “ From the general spirit of revolt 
which the Zemindars of this country exhibited, on the small check 
which our troops received at Shekoabad, See." says a letter of Captain M. • 
White, commanding at Etaawah, dated 12th Septembef, 1803. Papers 
ut supra, Supplement, No. 2, to vol. iii. 



The Rajah of Tetteeah punished. 

Colonel Guthrie and three other English officers were book vfe 
wounded, the fii’st, mortally. Of the native officers 
nearly one third were either killed or wounded. 1^03, . 
They were unable to bring off either their gun or 
tumbril, of which the one was spiked, the other blown 
up. On the following night, the enemy evacuated 
the fort, and the Rajah fled to the other side of the 
Jumna. ^ 

Whatever belonged to the offenders wais, in these 
cases, taken, as forfeited to the government ; for their 
persons all the more eminent among them found the 
means of escape.^ 

* Minutes of Evidence, p. 55. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Natfoh of Surat deposed,— The Rajah of Tan^ 
jorc deposed — The Nabob of Arcot deposed* 

BOOK VI. The city of Surat, situated in the province of 
Gujrat, on the south side of the fiver Taptee, was by 
1800. fiiV the greatest place of maritime commerce in India, 
when the Europeans first discovered the passage by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Communicating easily 
with some of the richest provinces of the Mogul em- 
pire, it was conveniently situated not only for the 
traffic of the western coast of India, but, what was at 
that time of much gi*eater importance, the trade of 
the Persian and Arabian gulfs. As it was tlie port 
from which a passage was most conveniently taken 
to the tomb of the prophet, it acquired a peculiar sa- 
credness in the eyes of Mussulmen, and was spoken 
of under the denomination of one of the gates of 
Mecca. It acquired great magnitude, as well as 
celebrity; for, even after it has confessedly de- 
clined, it was estimated in 1796 at 800,000 inha- 
bitants ; and though it is probable that this amount 
exceeds the reality, Surat may at this time be re- 
garded as the largest city in India. When the vo- 
taries of the ancient religion of Persia, of which the 
Zend, and its commentary the Pazend, are the in- 
spired and sacred books, were driven from Persia, 
and the tolerating policy of Akbar drew a portion of 
|hem to India ; Surat, as the feiost celebrated landing- 
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jjai^e firofSi Persia, became the principal place of their boori^ 
abode; and there, about 14,000 of their descendants 
still preserve their manners, and adhere to thdr 
worship. 

The present fort . or castle of Surat, was erected 
about the year 1543, w'hen Sultaun Mohammed 
Shah was King of Gujrat. As this kingdom soon 
after yielded to the Mogul arms, Surat became sub- 
ject to the government of Delhi. It fell in with the 
Mogul policy, to separate the administration of the 
city, from the government of the castle. The Gover- 
nor of the castle, and its garrison, were maintained by 
lands or jaghire, and tunkas or assignments on the 
revenue. The Governor of the town received the 
customs, or taxes on exports and imports ; the taxes 
called mokaats, on almost all commodities ; and the 
land revenue, subject to certain deductions for the 
Delhi treasury, of some surrounding districts. 

For the maritime protection of the western side of 
India, the Mogul government established a fleet. Its 
e^tpense, in whole or in part, was defrayed by as- 
signments on the revenues of Surat. Some time 
after the command of this fleet had fallen into the 
hands of the chiefs, called the Siddees of Rajahpoor, 
or about the year 1734, the Mahrattas, carrying their 
conquests over almost all the province, reduced the 
revenues of Surat to the taxes levied within the 
town, and the produce of a few remaining districts. 

The Nabob of Surat, thus straitened in his resources, 
began to fail in his payments to the fleet. Thereupon 
the Siddee blockaded the port ; and compelled him to 
appropriate to those payments the revenue of the 
principal district from which any land revenue was 
now derived, as well as a considerable part of the 
duties collected within Jhe town. In the year 1746, 
died the Nabob Teigh Reg Khan, and was succeeded 
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BGK^VL in the Nabobship by Sufder Khan, whose son, Vukar 
Khan, entered at the same time upon the government 
1800. castle. But Mea Atchund, who had married 

into the family of the late Nawaub, and was supported 
by his widow, and some of the leading men, con- 
trived to possess himself of the castle, to the expul- 
sion of Vukar Khan. He also applied to the Mah- 
ratta, Damagee, the ancestor of the present Giiickwar 
princes ; and promised him a portion of the revenues 
of Surat, if aided by him in expelling also the Nabob 
of the town. By this, commenced the Mahratta 
chout, which was afterwards shared with the Peshwa. 
An officer, as collector of chout, was established on 
the part of tlie Peshwa, and another on the part of 
the Gwickwar princes, who, under the pretence of 
its affecting the revenues, and hence the Mahratta 
chout, interfered with every act of administration, 
and contributed to increase the inisgovcrnment of 
the city. Even when the English, at a much later 
period, conceived the design of forcing upon the 
Nawaub a better administration of justice, they were 
restrained by fear of the Mahrattas, to whom the 
chout on law-suits (a fourth part of all litigated pro- 
perty was. the fee for government) was no insigni- 
ficant portion of the exacted tribute. 

Mea y\chund succeeded in expelling the Nabob 
of tliecity; was himself after a little time compelled 
to fly ; hut a second time recovered his authority, 
which he permanently retained. Amid these revo- 
lutions, however, the government of the castle had 
been acquired by the Siddee. But the use which 
he made of his power was so oppressive to the 
. city, that several invitations were soon after made to 
the^English to dispossess him ; and take the command 
l)Oth of the castle and the fleet. Fear of embroiling 
themselves with the Mahrattas, and the danger of 
3 
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deficient funds, kept the English shy till 1758, when BOOK VI- 
an outrage was committed upon some Englishmen 
by the people of the Siddee, and all redress refused, isoo. 
The Nabob agreed to assist them in any enterprise 
against the Siddee, provided he himself was secured 
in the government of the town. A treaty to this 
effect, reserving to the English the power of appoint- 
ing a naib or deputy to the Nawaub, was concluded 
on the 4th of March, 1759 ; and on the same day the 
Siddee agreed to give up the castle and the fleet. 

Sunnuds were granted from Delhi, vesting the Com- 
pany with the command and emoluments of both ; 
in consequence of which, the Mogul flag continued 
to fly on the castle, and at the mast-head of the 
Company’s principal cruiser on the station. The 
annual sum, allotted by the sunnuds for the expense 
of the castle and fleet, wds two lacs of rupees ; but 
the sources from which it was to be derived were 
found to be far from equal to its production. 

In 1763, the Nawaub Mea Achund died; and, 
under the influence of the Bombay government, was 
succeeded by his son. In 1777, the office of Naib 
was wholly abolished, by consent of the Company ; 
and its funds transferred to the exchequer of the 
Nabob. 

Another succession took place in 1790, when the 
father died, and the son, in right of inheritance, 
avowed by the English government, ascended the 
musnud. His right was exactly the same as that of 
the other governors, whose power became hereditary, 
and independent, upon the decline of the Mogul 
government ; that of the Subahdars, for example, of 
Oude, of Bengal, and Deccan, or the Nawaub of 
Arcot, acknowledged and treated as sovereign, heredi- 
tary princes, both by the English government, and 
the English people. 
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The expense which the English had mcumd, by 
hoWtog the oaetk of Surat, had regularly exceeded 
the sum, which^ notwithstanding various anrange- 
ments with the Nabob, they had been able to draw 
from the sources of revenue. Towards the yair 
1797> the English authorities, both at home and at 
the spot, expressed impatience under this burthen, 
and the Nawaub was importuned for two things ; the 
adoption of measures for the reform of goveniment in 
the city ; and an enlargement of the English receipts. 
The expedient in particular recommended, was, to 
disband a great proportion of his own undisciplined 
soldiery, and assign to the English funds sufficient 
for the maintenance of three local battalions. ‘‘ The 
Nabob,” says Governor Duncan, ‘‘ betrayed an im- 
mediate jealousy of, and repugnance to, any conces. 
sion ; as well on the alleged ground of the inadequacy 
of his funds ; as of the principle of our interference 
with his administration ; which he declared to be in- 
consistent with the treaty of 1759.’' Notwithstand- 
jiag this, he was induced, after a pressing negotiation, 
to consent to pay one lac of rupees annually, and to 
make other concessions- to the annual amount of 
rather more than 30,000 rupees. But bn the 3th of 
January, 1799, before the treaty was concluded, he 
died. He left only an infant son, who survived him 
but a few weeks : and his brother, as heir, laid claim 
to the government. . 

The power of the English was now so great, that 
without their consent it was vain to hope to be Go- 
vernor of Surat ; and it was resolved, on so favour- 
able a conjuncture, to yield their consent, at the price 
alone of certain concessions. These were, the estab- 
lishment of a judicature, and the payment of a suffi- 
cient quantity of money. The negotiation continued 
till the month of April, 1800. The chief difficulty 
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the ai^ioimt ot tribute. In^HUtunitf tvasioosM 
carried to the very utmost The re^ei^abiidimeBt w 
thenaibship was the instrument of intimidation; for 
the right of the claimant was regarded by the Bom** 
bay government as too certain to be disputed. Go^ 
vernor Duncan, in his letter to the English chief at 
Surat dated 18th April, 1799» describing a particular 
sum of money as no more than what the Nabob ought 
to give, to ensure his succession, and prevent the 
English from appointing a naib, adds, “ which we 
have as clear a right to do, as he has to become Nabob; 
or to enjoy the fruits of our protection to his family 
and himself. Both points stand equally specified in 
the treaty.” With regard to the right, however, of 
re-establishing a naibship, after having sanctioned its 
abolition, the case was by no means clear. The 
Court of Directors, in their letter to the Bombay 
Presidency, dated the 17th of February, 1797, had 
declared, ** Although it cannot be denied that the 
present Nabob, his father, and his grandfather, owed 
their elevation to the influence of the Company ; we 
doubt our right to impose upon the Nabob an officer 
under this denomination ; from the consideration that 
the first naib, nominated by the Company’s repre- 
sentatives in 1759 , was appointed under an express 
article of a written agreement with the then Nabob 
Mea Achund, and that upon the death of a second 
naib the office was consolidated with the office of 
Nabob, and was not renewed upon the succession of 
the present Nabob.” With regard to the right of 
inheritance in the present claimant, beside the de- 
clarations of Governor Duncan, of which that above 
quoted is not the only one, Mr. Seton, the chief at Surat, 
in his letter to Mr. Duncan, of 26th of DeGember> 

1799, sajTs, “ The Supreme Government determined 
the musnud to be the hereditary right of his brother, 
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BOQKi^I.and from that deciedon consequently now his estab« 

Ciiuy;4o. inheritance/*^ * 

yaoo. claimant consented to pay a lac of rupees 

annually, but perseveringly insisted that beyond that 
sum the revenues of the place would not enable, him 
•to go. After every mode of importunity was ex- 
hausted, and every species of inquiry was made, Mr. 
Seton became satisfied, that his statement was just, 
and on the 18th of August, 1799, wrote to the Go- 
vernor of Bombay in the following words : “ I have 
left nothing undone; and pressed him to the utmost. 
I am convinced he has not the means, or believe he 
really would pay more. Poor Mr. I'armer has been 
led into a false opinion of the resources of Surat ; and 
I could almost venture to stake my life on it, that 
more than the lac is not to be got by any means short 
of military force. Take the Government from the 
family, and pension them (though such a measure 
would, in my humble opinion, be contrary to good 
faith), I scarce believe, after all endeavours, that the 
Company with these pensions, and the increased nc- 
cessary establishments, would be more in pocket, 
than they will now with their present establishment 
and this donation. AVhat were tlie views of the 
Company in possessing themselves of the castle? 
Whatever they were, they arc not altered, and they 
were then satisfied with the castle, and tunka revenue, 
which is only diminished from a decrease of trade ; 
and here a lac is unconditionally offered, which ex- 
ceeds the amount of castle and tunka revenue by 
25,000 rupees per annum ; yet the present govern- 
ment are not satisfied therewith, and still want more ; 
which cannot be raised, if the Nabob does not squeeze 
it out of the subjects.” 

A dispatch from the Governor-General, dated 10th 
March, 1800, was in due course received, which 
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the Hawaub to be iaimediatelf ^0K^^ 

and tito government and revenues to he wh^f ai^ 
sumed by the English. This was the most uoceise- 4^9p, 
numious act of dethronement, which the English bad 
yet'performed ; as the victim was the weakest ^)d 
most obscure. Some of the explanations witii which 
tihis command was accompanied ai*e not much less 
remarkable than the principal fact. Not negotiation, 
hut dethronement, would have been adopted from the 
first, except for one reason, namely, a little danger. 

“ The exigencies of the public service,” says the Go- 
vernor-General, “ during the . late war in •Mysore, and 
the negotiations which succeeded the termination of 
it, would have rendered it impracticable for your 
government to furnish the military force, indispensably 
necessary, for effecting a reform of the government of 
Surat, even if other considerations had not i^dered 
it adviseable to defer that reform until the complete 
re-establishment of tranquillity throughout the British 
possessions in India.'' It is here of importance, once 
more, to remark upon the phraseology of the Cover- 
nw-General, To dethrone the sovereign, to alter 
completely the distribution of the powers of govern- 
ment, and to place them in a set of hands wholly 
different and new, though it constituted one of »the 
most complete revolutions which it is possible to con- 
ceive, was spoken of as a ‘‘ reform of the govern- 
ment.” 

The reasoning, by force of which the Governor- 
General claims the right to make such a reform, 
ought to he heard. On a reference,” says he, “ ito 
the treaty of 1759, concluded with Mayeneddien, we 
find that it was only a personal engagement with 
that Nabob, and that it did not extend to his heirs. 
Independent of the terms of the treaty, the discussion 
which passed in 1763, on the death of Mayeneddien, 

VOL. VL s 
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SoOtCVI. as well as the letter from your government, dated the 
CgA^.i d. 25th of March, 1790, when the office of Nabob again 
*1800^ became vacant, prove it to have been the general sense, 
that the operation />{ the treaty of 1759 ceased on the 
demise of Mayeneddien. The power of the Mogul 
having also become extinct, it follows, that the Com- 
pany not being restricted, with respect to the dis 
posal of the office of Nabob, by any specific treaty, 
are at liberty to dispose of it as they may think 
proper.” 

Here two things are assumed ; first, that the En- 
glish of that day were not bound by the treaty of 
1759; the second, that, wheresoever not bound by 
specific treaties, the English were at liberty to de- 
fhrone any sovereign whom they pleased ; or, in the 
language of the. Governor-General, “ to dispose of 
the office of Nabob, as they may think proper.” 
Upon no part of this reasoning is any comment re 
quired. 

Attention is also due to the conduct of the Bombajr 
rulers. Governor Duncan, and Mr. Seton had, both 
of them, previously declared their conviction of the 
clear right of the Nabob, not only to the Nabobship 
by right of inheritance, but to the support and alii- 
ance of the English, by a treaty which their acts 
had repeatedly confirmed. Yet, no sooner did they 
receive the command of the Governor-General to de- 
throne him, than they were ready to become the 
active instruments of that dethronement, and, as far 
as appears,, without so much as a hint, that in their 
opinion the command was unjust. 

The Governor-General next proceeds to say, that 
the sort of government which was performed by the 
Nabob was exceedingly bad. Neither was the de- 
fence of the city from external enemies in a tolerable 
state; nor was its intcmal government compatible 
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the liq^piness of the people, under the pre-BOOKV|^ 
vailing “ exactions, and mismanagement in 

the collection of the revenue, the avowed corruption 
in the administration of justice, and the entire inef- 
.iSciency in the police. It is obvious” he continues, 

« that these important objects,” namely, the security 
and good government of Surat, “ can only be attained 
by the Company taking the entire civil and military 
government of the city into their own hands; and 
consequently,” he adds, ‘‘ it is their duty, as well as 
their right, to have recourse to that measure.” 

Here again we see the doctrine most clearly 
avowed, and most confidently laid down as a basis of 
action, that bad government under any sovereign 
constitutes a right, and even a duty, to dethrone 
him ; either, in favour of the East India Company 
alone, if they ought to have the monopoly of de- 
thronement ; or in favour of mankind at large, if the 
privilege ought to be as diffusive as tlie reason on 
which it is founded. 

’ It being deemed, by the Governor of Bombay, 
that his own presence would be useful for effecting 
the revolution at Surat, he left the Presidency in the 
end of April, and arrived on the 2d of May. After 
endeavouring to secure the co-operation of the per- 
sons, whose influence was most considerable on the 
mind of the Nawaub, he opened the business to that 
ruler himself, on the 9th, and allowed him till the 
12th to deliberate upon his answer. At the inter- 
view, on that day, the Nawaub declared; that he 
could not survive acquiescence in the demand ; not 
only from the sense of personal degradation ; but from 
the odium he must incur among all Mussulmans, if he 
consented to place the door of Mecca in the hands of 
a people who had another faith.’* The steps neces* 
s 2 
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sSiry f&r the tfevttlu«<jn WtthoM i^rd 

to hi# tbhsefit, Weite-rtttw pursued! atod p^tepatations 
1^. fof rettovidg his troops from the guard of 

the cit^, and taking possession of ilj by the Gom. 
pahy’^ soliliers, thfe ftllowin^ nuCrtiiiiig. In th^ 
timie, the refflectintts of the Naw&ub, and the hellion- 
stances of his friends, convinced him that, opposi- 
tion fruitless, submission was the prudent choice, 
he theVefore communicated to the Governor his wil. 
linghess to comply, and the treaty was mutually 
signed on the following day. It had been trans- 
mitted by the Governor-General, ready drawn ; and 
was executed without alteration. The Nabob re- 
signed the government, civil and military, with all its 
emoluments, jwwers, and privileges, to the East India 
Company, And on their part, the Company agreed 
to pay the Nabob and his heirs one lac of rupees an- 
nually, together with a fifth part of what should re- 
m^n, as surplus of the revenues, after deduction of 
this allowance, of the Mahratta chout, and of the 
charges of collection. 

When the powers of government were thus vested 
in English hands, establishments were formed for the 
administration of justice, for the superintendence of 
' police, for the coUectioVi of the revenue, and for the 
provision of the Company’s investment. For this 
purpose, the Governor-General had given two leading 
directions ; the first was, that each of these depart- 
ments should be committed to distinct persons ; and 
the. second, that the powers vested in the several of- 
ficers should correspond as nearly as possible with 
those of the corresponding officers in Bengal, lliey 
have, therefore, no need of description. 

Though stripped of all the powers of government, 
and a mere pensioner of state, it was still accounted 
3 



Ttan^ai^iqm to ic. 


% Mcp? Nfs^ei? ad p^iji to apt tiie farce pf boo|^V% 
royidty ; ip<5 succef4o0 io t}ie l^usnu^ of his apcestpra 
was pow ackpQifi^^edged by *the English government, jaoo. 
and bo wps placed op \\ with the same pomp and 
cereinony, as if he had bpen receiving all the powenSf 
of sovereignty, on the day after he had for ever re- 
signed them. 

The great difficulty was, to pbtaip deliverapcc frop^ 
the misery of the Mahratta cheat. The Guickwar 
prince expressed the greatest readiness to compliment 
the Company, to whom he looked fqr protection, with 
the share which belonged to him. With the Peshwa, 
the business was pot so easily arranged. ' 

In the dispatch of the Court of Directors, dated 

Political Department, 18th October, 1797,” and 
addressed “To our President ip Council at Fort St. 

George,” they say, “We have requested Lord Morn* 
iiigton to make a short stay at Madras, previous to his 
proceeding to take upon himself the Governmeptr 
General of Bengal, for the purposp of endeavouring 
to prevail on the Nabob of Arcot to agree to a mpr 
(lification of the treaty with his Highness in 1792.” 

Lord Hobart had just been recalled, because he dif- 
fered with the Government-General of that day, ip 
regard to some of the expedients w^ich he adopted 
for the attainment of this modification.^ The Di- 
rectors, notwithstanding, go on to say, “ It were to 
be wished that the zealous endeavours of Lord Ho- 
bart, for that purpose, had proved successful ; and as, 
in our opinion, nothing short of the modification pro- 
posed is likely to answer any beneficial purpose. Lord 


' See a folio volume of 535 pages, of papers relating to this trans^ctipi^ 
:=olely, printed by order of the House of Commons, dated 14lh July, 
180G, and furnished with a copious table of contents, by which every 
paper, to which the text bears reference, will be easily found. 

Vide, supra, p. 02. 
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^11 Wnd^ k ih6st essential siitvfcfe to 
(^A#; lb. Cotapariv. shdiJd Ke^be ableto ac^cdih^lisM that 
Jfobi object, bt ari atratigement similar thereto. But feel- 
ing, as we do, the hecessity of maintaining otir ctedit 
with the country powers, by an exact observance of 
treaties— *a principle so honourably established under 
Lord Cornwallis*s administration — we cannot autho- 
rize his Lordship to exert other powers than those of 
persuasion, to inddCe the Nabob to form a new ar- 
rangement.”^ It is sufficiently remarkable to hear 
ministers and directors conjimctly declaring, that “ the 
principle of an exact observance of treaties” still re- 
mained to be honourably established,” at the time 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. It was the de- 
sire of credit with the country powers, that now con- 
stituted the motive to its observance. But if the 
Company when weak could disregard such credit 
with the country powers, they had much less reason 
now to dread any inconvenience from the want of it. 
Besides, the question is, whether the country powers 
ever gave them, or gave any body, credit for a faith, 
of which they can so little form a conception, as that 
of 'regarding a treaty any longer than it is agreeable 
to their interests to do so. 

In a letter in cbuncil, dated Fort William, 4th 
July, 1798, the home authorities are told, that “ im- 
mediately on his arrival at Fort St. George, the Go- 
vernor-General lost no time in taking the necessary 
steps for opening a negotiation 'with the Nabob of 
Arcot, with a view to the accomplishment of your 
wishes, with regard to the modification of the treaty 
of 1792. — The Governor-General, however, found 
his Highness so completely indisposed to that arrange- 


? Papers relating to the affairs of the Carnatic, ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, in August, 1803, i. 243. 




^ to preclude all hopes of obtaining his con* BOO$%f 
sent to it at present.” The letter then promises^ at a ^”*** '^^ 
future day, a detailed account of the communications 
Which had passed between the Governor-General and 
Nabob : but this was never sent.' 

In 1799 the Governor-General, whpn lie was again 
at Madras, and war with Mysore was begun, thought 
another favourable opportunity had arrived of urging 
the Nabob afresh on the subject of changes so ar- 
dently desired. The treaty of 1792 gave a nght to 
assume the temporary government of the country 
on the occurrence of war in the Carnatic. To this 
measure the Nawaub and his father had always ma- 
nifested the most intense aversion. It was hoped 
that the view of this extremity, and of the burthen 
of debt to the Company, with which he was loaded 
and galled, would operate forcibly upon his mind. 

The Governor-General accordingly proposed that he 
should cede to the Company, in undivided sovereignty, 
those teiTitories which were already mortgaged for 
the payment of his subsidy, in which case he would 
be exempted from the operation of tlie clause which 
subjected him to the assumption of his countiy; 
while it was further proposed to make over to him, in 
liquidation of his debt to the Company, certain sums, 
in dispute between them, to the amount of 2,30,040 
pagodas. 

These conditions were proposed to the Nabob by 
letter, dated the 24th of April. The Nabob an- 
swered by the same medium, dated the 13th of Slay. 

The season for alarming him, by the assumption of 
his country, was elapsed, Seringapatam being taken, 
and the war at an end. The Nabob, therefore, stood 
upon the strength of his treaty, which he represented 


» Papers, ut supra, p, 204- 
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wis^ inid. to adimraU^. that Do.change could 
be mad© in it^ without the siicriflce of wme mutual 
adranti^ ; that» even if the assUoftptidn of h» coun- 
‘ ttjy tifere iifeccssury, which, thanks to the Divine 
mercy, was at present far from the case ; najr, were 
the personal inponvenience ten times greatet;” the 
sacrifice would be cheerfully made, “ rather than 
consent to the alteration of the treaty, even in a let- 
ter.*’ Besides, there were other engagements, by 
which the Nabob must ever hold himself inviolably 
bound. These were, respect for “ the loved and re- 
vered Personages” by whom the treaty was framed, 
and the dying commands of his honoured father, to 
Which he had pledged a sacred regard. He also 
plied the Governor-General with an argument, which 
to his mind might be regarded as peculiarly persua- 
sive— -an argument drawn pure from parliamentary 
stores— experience against theory : I cannot,” said 
he, ** overlook a circumstance, which, in affairs of 
this ^ort, must naturally present itself to the ihind of 
your Londship ; that the treaty, which is now sug- 
gested to be defective, has had a trial, my Lord, of 
more than seven yeai^ ; and, without a single excep- 
tion, hhs been founds for that period, not only suffi- 
cient for all common purposes, but has secui-ed the 
folfflmertt of every condition stipulated in it, with an 
harmony uninterrupted ; and perhaps, I might add, 
almost tthprecedetitCd in any country or 3 ^e.” ^ 

Thfe Court of Directors, in their political letter to 
Feat St George, dated the 5th of June, 1799, say, 
We have been advised, by the Eali of Mornington, 
that the Nabob continues to oppose a determined reso- 
lutfkm to the modification of the treaty of 1792, 
which has beeti repeatedly proposed to hhn. At the 
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smbM time* We observe^ that hit Highness has dis- BOomn^f 
tiiJCtly acknowl^ged, that he is in the practice of 
raWeg money annually by assignments of the reve- 
rmee of those districts, which form the security for 
the payment of the Company's subsidy.” They add, 

As this practice is unquestionably contrary to the 
letter, and subversive of the spirit, of that treaty, we 
direct, that, immediately upon the receipt hereof^ 
you adopt the necessary measures for taking pos- 
session, In the name of the Company, of the whole, 
or any part, of the said districts, the revenues of 
which shall appear to be so assigned ; and that you 
continue to hold the same, and collect the rents 
thereof, in order that the Company may not in future 
be deprived of the only security which they possess, 
under the before-mentioned treaty, to answer any 
failure in the Nabob, in the discharging his subsidy. 

You will immediately communicate to the Nabob the 
determination we have come to, and the orders you 
have received relative to this point.” ^ 

The affirmation, relative to the assignments on the 
districts in pledge, is contrasted with the following 
affirmation of the Nabob, in his letter of the 13th of 
May, just quoted, in which be answers the proposal 
and reasomngs which the letter of the Governor- 
General had pressed upon his mind : “ I do most 
unequivocally assure your Lordship, on the word and 
faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of the districts 
set apart by the treaty of 1792 have been, or are, in 
any manner or way, directly or indirectly, assigned 
by me, or with my knowledge, to any individudi 
whatsoever : and, having made this solemn and un- 
reserved declaration, I would hope, that I need not 
urge more.” ^ 


* Papers, ut supra, p. il6. 
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liM Tcmts^kitms the ^ Tatym* 

BOCiNKiriv With respect to the command of tlie.home^autho- 

C^^*^ ’ritie8 to take postession of the districts, mid ail the 
rest of their expedients, the Governor of Fort St. 
George^ on the 11th of April, 1800, writes, “ Your 
letter to the Governor-General, dated the 16th June, 
1799» is still under his Lordship’s considesation. But 
it is material for me to repeat — and with impressive 
earnestness, tliat no security, sufficiently extensive 
and efficient, for the Bi’itish interest in the Carnatic, 
cap be derived from the treaty of 1792 ; and that no 
divided power, however modified, can possibly avert 
the utter ruin of that devoted country.” ^ 

On the 13th of June, 1799, the home authorities 
wrote to the Governor-General, ‘‘ In the event of a 
war with Tippoo Sultaun, the respective countries of 
the Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, will 
of course come under the Company’s management : 
and we direct, that they be not relinquished, without 
special orders from us, for that purpose ; in order to 
. affoi'd sufficient time for the formation of arrange- 
ments for relieving those respective princes from all 
incumbrances upon their revenues.” Upon this sub- 
ject the Governor-General writes, on the 25th of 
January, 1800, “ The short duration of the war 
rendered it inexpedient for me to assume the manage- 
ment of the respective countries, of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, and of the Rajah of Tanjore, on behalf 
of the Company. — The immediate effect of such an 
assumption would have been, a « considerable failure 
of actual resource, at a period of the utmost exigency. 
I shall hereafter communicate my, sentiments at large, 
with respect to the state of Tanjore and the Car- 
natic. The latter now occupies my particular atten- 
tion ; and I fear that the perverse counsels of the 
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Tramtictkm ^ith the lU^ah cf Tanjore, Ml 

Niibob of Arcot will prove a serious obstacle to any BOOK^l® 
eflTectual improvement of your affairs in that ^uaiv ^”^**"^* 

t«r‘ 1800 . 

Tuljajee, the Rajah of Tanjore, died in 1786, 
and was succeeded by Ameer Sing, his son. The 
conduct of this prince gave so little satisfaction to 
the English, that, after the peace of Seringapatam, 
which Lord Cornwallis concluded with Tippoo in 
1792, they deliberated concerning the propriety of 
intrusting him any longer with the civil administration 
of the country. But the supreme govcrnm^it ‘‘ were 
of opinion, that,- under all the circumstances in 
which the question was involved, it would be more 
suitable to the national character, to hazard an error 
on the side of lenity, than to expose themselves to 
the imputation of having treated him with excessive 
rigour.” Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with 
him, dated 12th of .July, 1793, and his country, 
which, like Carnatic, had been taken under English 
management during the war, was restored to him, 
in as full possession as before. 

In the year 1798, a convenient discovery was 
made ; that Ameer Sing was not the legal heir to 
the musnud of Tanjore ; but Serfojee, tlie adopted 
son of Tuljajee. The question of the rights of these 
two princes remains in obscurity. The documents 
have not yet been made accessible to the public ; and 
we know not upon what giounds the decision was 
formed. This only we know, that it was deter- 
mined to dethrone Ameer Sing, and to set up Ser- 
fojee in his stead. Serfogee was obviously in a si- 
tuation to subinit implicitly to any terms which the 
English might thinl^proper to prescribe. After some 
months, therefore, of preparation, a treaty was con- 
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Ml P«p^nt fomtd at lUtmgajUftm. 

KXK VI. eluded with hia)« dftled Sfitb October^ !(799> by 
which he resigned for ever ali the powers cf govern- 
ment to the English, and received a pension of one 
lac, of star pagodas, with a fifth of the net reve- 
nues.' 

On the 7th of April, 1800, the Govemor-Gonml 
forwarded to the Governor of Fort St. George, cer- 
tain letters and papers, found by the English in the 
palace of Seringapatatn. These documents related 
' to a correspondence of the two Nabobs of Arcot, the 
father and fbe son, with the Sultan of Mysore. The 
Clovernor-General directed Lord Clive to proceed 
without loss of time in conducting an inquiry into 
the circumstances of which the papers appeared to 
afford indication, and in particular transmitted a list 
of witnesses whose evidence was to be earefully and 
aealously collected. In the mean time, he himself 
hod completely prejudged the question; and did 
what depended upon him to make Lord Clive pre- 
judge it, in a similar manner. “ A deliberate con- 
sideration,” says he, in the very letter whicli directed 
inquiry, “ of the evidence resulting from the whole 
rf these documents has not only confirmed, in the 
most unquestionable manner, my suspicions of the 
existence of a secret correspondence between the 
personages already named, but satisfied my judgment, 
that its object, on the part of the Nabobs Wallajah 
and Omdut ul Omrah, and especially of the latter, 
was of the most hostile tendency to tlie British in- 
terests. — The proofs arising from the papers would 
certainly he sufiicient to justify the British govern- 
ment, in depriving that faithless and ungrateful 
prince^ of all means of rendering any part qf the 
ree&urces of the territories, which he holds under the 

‘ See certain documents in the Second Repott of the Select Com- 
miltec, 1810, p. 234 — 242. 
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the Coint>ftny, subservient to the fiiriher sooit^ 
ftolatidti of hig engagements, and to the prosecution ^ 
of his desperate purposes of treachery and ingra* 
titude.” ^ 

However, the Governor-General thought, it wouM^ 
ndtwithstanding, be more consonant with “ the dig- 
nity, and systematic moderation of the British go- 
vernment,” not to take the country from its prince, 
till some inquiry had first been made. But he sayS, 
Although it is my wish to delay the actual assuntp- 
tion of his Highness’s government until that inquiry 
shall be completed, I deem it necessary to authorize 
your Lordship to proceed immediately to make every 
arrangement preparatory to that measure, which now 
appears to have become inevitable ” * 

Nothing surely ever was more fortunate than such 
a discovery at such a time. This t)ie Governor- 
General has the frankness to declare. “ While those 
orders, lately conveyed by the Honourable Court of 
Directors relative to the Company’s connexion with 
the Nabob, were under my consideration, a com- 
bination of fortunate circumstances revealed this cor- 
respondence ” ^ AVhen the Governor-General, and 
all his superiors, and all his subordinates, in the 
government of India, were languishing and panting 
for the possession of the Carnatic, but afraid, with- 
out some more plausible reason than they yet pos- 
sessed, to commence the seizure, here it was pro- 
vided for them in extraordinary perfection. But the 
very circumstance which recommended it to the eager 
affections of the East India functionaries will recom- 
mend it tQ the rigid scrutiny of those whose minds 
are more happily situated for appreciating the facts. 

The documents on which so extraordinary a value 


* Pape«, ut jupra, p. 2. 
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P6 Evidiiue^niained in thi Fufers^ 

WpKWLwaS .set by the Governor*GeneFal consisted almost 
^ entirely of certain things picked out from a mass of 
correspondence which purported to have passed te- 
tween the Presence” (the title which Tippoo be- 
stowed upon himself), and the two. vakeels, Goolam 
All Khan, and Ali Reza Khan, who accompanied, 
in 1792> the hostage sons of the Sultaun to Madras. 
Besides these, only two letters were produced ; one 
from a subsequent vakeel of Tippoo at Madras ; an-* 
other, supposed to be from Omdut ul Omrah, but 
under a fictitious name. 

It is proper to ascertain the value of one circum- 
stance, on which those who are not partial to the 
British character will not fail to animadvert. As the 
British government was situated with respect to the 
papers of Tippoo, it was, it may be affirmed, the 
easiest thing in the world to i)rocure evidence for any 
purpose which it pleased : And I wish we could say, 
that civilization and jdiilosophy have made so great 
a progress in Europe, that European rulers would 
not fabricate a mass of evidence; even where a king- 
dom is the prize. Yet the time is so very recent, 
when such expedients formed a main engine of go- 
vernment, and the progress in political morality ap- 
pears to be so very slow, that it would be utterly 
unsafe to proceed upon the supposition that forgery 
is exploded as an instrument of government. In the 
case of the British government, so much the greater 
number of those employed in carrying it on would 
-probably refuse to share in the fabrication of a mass 
of evidence, that the small number of individuals 
who might have no insuperable objection to it, would 
find it, in few cases, easy; in most, impossible, to 
accomplish their purpose. With regard to Lord 
Wellesley, even his limits bear so little affinity with 
tlfis ^species of vice, and his most conspicuous virtues 
2 
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gre 80 directly opposed to it, that we may safely' bookiH^ 
infep it to be as unlikely in his case, as in any that can 
well be supposed, that he would fabricate evidence to 
attain the objects of his desire, notwithstanding the 
violence with which he was apt to desire, and the 
faculty which he possessed of persuading himself, that 
every thing was righteous by which his desires were 
going to be fulfilled. 

But an argument, more conclusive than any argu- 
ment from character, either national or individual, 
can almost ever be, at any rate to strangers, and 
those whose partiality one has no reason to expect, 
is this : That the papers prove nothing ; which most 
assuredly would not have been the case, had they 
been fabricated for the purpose of proving. On the 
other hand, if they had exhibited a proof which was 
very strong and specific, it would have been no easy 
task, after the very exceptionable manner in which 
they were examined, to have proved that all suspicion 
of them was utterly groundless. 

Among the objects recommended to the vakeels 
who accompanied the sons of Tippoo to Madras, one, 
very naturally, was, to communicate to him useful 
intelligence of every description. They had even a 
particular commission with regard to secret intelli- 
gence, in which a delineation of the defensive works 
of Fort St. George was particularly included ; and 
they were furnished with a cipher for candying 
it on. 

With other articles of intelligence, which the va- 
keels availed themselves of their situation to transmit 
to their royal master, an account was given of the 
deportment of the Nabob of Arcot, towards the 
princes, and towards themselves ; and of the conver- 
sations which took place between them. The letters 
relating to this subject were those w^hich were re- 



^ VI- gatded as affc^rding evidence Against WaU«yf&> the de- 
ceased, and Oradut ul Omrah, reSgaitig, Nabob. 

It is to be remarked, that Lord ComwalUst after 
he had reduced Tippoo to a situation, in wfaidi he 
regarded him as too weak to be any longer formi- 
dable, adopted the liberal design of conciliating bis 
mind, and gaining it, if possible, by a respectful, 
generous, and even flattering style of intercourse, to 
a state of good will toward the English nation. The 
same course he recommfended to the Nabob Wallajah, 
who had suffered so deeply by the raising of Tippoo’s 
house, and towards which he had often manifested 
so great a degree of contempt and aversion. 

There were various circumstances which just at 
that time induced the Nabob to follow these injunc- 
tions of the Gk)vernor-G^neral with great alacrity. 
The fame and authority of Tippoo were now suffi- 
ciently high to render his friendship an object of im- 
portance. The Nabob of Arcot, on the other hand, 
felt himself in a state of degradation, and reduced 
to a cipher among the princes of India. It soothed 
his vanity to hold some intercourse with as many of 
them as possible ; and not least with .one who now 
occupied so large a space in the eye of the world as 
the Sultaun of Mysoi^. It increased his dignity and 
consequence ; when he induced other princes to use to- 
wards him the language of friendship ; and to treat 
him as a prince upon a level with themselves. This 
rendered it more difficult for the English to accomplish 
their design of divesting him, as he dreaded, of all 
his sovereign powers, and reducing him and his 
femily to the condition of mere pensioners of state. 
He seems, accordingly, to have been very eager, to 
add the forms of a confidential intercourse with 
Tippoo, to the other circumstances which held him 
forth to the world as a sovereign prince, and which 
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he regarded with justice as the only barrier between bookvi,. 
him 4ind dethronement. 

Attentions to the princes while at Madras, and ^gQQ 
assurances of his favourable sentiments towards the 
Sultau^ and of his ardent desire of a suitable re- 
turn, were the expedients of which he made use; 

Oriental expressions of compliment are all extra- 
vagant, and hyperbolical; and we cannot, on such 
an occasion, suppose that the Nabob would use the 
most feeble and cold. Another circumstance of great 
importance to be remembered was, that the letters 
containefl not the expressions of the Nabob, but only 
the expressions of the vakeels reporting them ; and 
that Indian agents reporting to their principals seldom 
pay any regard to realities, but, as ‘far as they 
can, to go with advantage to themselves, heighten 
whatsoever they think will be agreeable to their mas- 
ter, extenuate whatsoever they think he will dislike. 

Now, when all the expressions which the vakeels of 
Tippoo report to have been used by the Nabob and 
his son are tortured to the utmost, nothing can be 
extracted from them but declarations of friendly sen- 
timents, in an hyperbolical style. Even the Persian 
translator of the English government, who drew up 
a. report upon the documents, highly praised by the 
Governor-General, and in which every effort is made 
to draw from them evidence of guilt, has the candour 
to say, “ The accuracy of reports from agents, natives 
of India, to their principals, cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, be implicitly relied on; and, in one of 
the reports of the vakeels which contains the sub- 
stance of a conference between themselves, the 
princes, and the Nabob, at which Colonel Doveton 
was present, a speech is ascribed to that gentleman 
which is evidently fabricated ; a circumstance which 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports 
VOL. VI, T 
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BOdKVi. and if the evidence of the Nabob’s conduct rested 
solely upon them, the pi‘oofs might be considered as 
1800* Extremely defective and problematical.” ^ 

Thus far, then, the ground is clear. But, beside the 
reports of the vakeels, what further proof is ^eged? 
There are the letters of Tippoo, and the key to the 
cipher. The letters of Tippoo contain no more than 
a return to the civil expressions of the Nabob ; vague 
declarations of good will, couched in*a similar style. 
The key to the cipher shows that Wallajah was 
designated by the term J Fell-wisher of mankind^ the 
English by that of Nerv Comers, the Nizani by that 
,of Nothingness, the Mahrattas that of Despicable; 
and so on, And this is the whole matter of evidence 
which the plipers contained. 

To establish still further the dark designs which 
the Governor-General firmly concluded that a few 
hyperbolical expressions had already proved, a list of 
nine witnesses was transmitted to Madras, of whom 
the two vakeels, Gholam Ali Khan, and Ali Reza 
Khan, were the chief. A commission consisting of 
two of the most approved servants of the Company, 
Mr. Webbe, the secretary to the Madras government, 
and Colonel Close, were selected to conduct the inves- 
tigation. Every precaution was taken, such as tiiat 
of preventing communication- between the witnesses, 
to get from them either the evidence pure, or the 
means of detecting its impurity. 

It was resolved to begin with the two vakeels, wlio 
of course could best elucidate their own correspoii' 
dence. To form a proper judgment of their te.sti- 
mony, several circumstances ought to be remarked. 
In the first place, they were Orientals ; that is, men, 
accustomed, in the use of language toward those on 
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whom thwr hopes and their fears depended, to regard BOOK'Vfc 
very Kttle th^ connexion betw^n their words and 
the corresponding matters of fact, but chiefly the laoo. 
connexion between those words, and the impression, 
favour^able or unfavourable, which they were likely 
to make on the minds of the great persons, on whose 
power the interests of the speaker most remarkably 
depended! In the second place, it is impossible to 
conceive any dependance more abject, than was, at 
this time, the dependance of the Khans, Golam Ali, 
and Ali Rcza, upon the English government. The 
government, under which they had found employ- 
ment, was totally destroyed. Every source of inde- 
pendent subsistence was cut off; they lived upon a 
pension which they received from the English govern- 
ment, and which it was only necessary to withhold 
to plunge them into the deepest abyss of human 
misery. They had every motive which interest could 
yield to afhrm what would be agrecalde to the English 
government. They could have no interested motive 
to speak what would be* agreeable to Tippoo, Walla- 
jab, or Omdut ul Omrah. In these circumstances, if 
they had given a testimony in every respect conform- 
able to the wishes of the English government, what 
depended upon their affirmation would have been 
regarded as of little or no value by any impartial 
judge. But in as far as they gave a testimony in 
opposition to those wishes, that is, in opposition, as 
they must have believed, to their own interests, their* 
testimony has some of the strongest possible claims 
upon our belief. 

Every thing was done to remove any obstructions 
which might exist in the minds of the witnesses to the 
production of such evidence as was expected. They 
Were given to understand that no blame would be 
attached to tliem, who only acted under legitimate 
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g^^-orderg, for their instrumentaJity in the designs of 
^ their master. And they were assured in the strongest 
1800 . language, that any appearance of a design to conceal 
the truth, and they well knew what eastern rulers 
were accustomed to call the truth, would be visited 
upon them with all the weight of English indig- 
nation. 

Of the two vakeels, Ali Reza was residing at Velore, 
Golam Ali at Seringapatam. As least remote, Ali 
Reza was examined first. In him, the examining 
commissioners say, in their report to the Gk)vernor, 
we think it necessary to apprize your Lordship 
that we discovered an earnest disposition to develope 
the truth.” Golam Ali they accused of base endea- 
vours at concealment. The evidence of both, taken 
together, tends not to confirm one single suspicion, 
if any could have been justly derived from the papers, 
but to remove them, every one. 

They both distinctly and constantly affirmed, that 
the expressions of good will towards Tippoo, made 
use of in their hearing by Wallajah or his son, weie 
never understood by them in any other sense than 
that of vague compliments. Ali Reza gave testimony 
to another point, with regard to which the Persian 
translator, commenting on his evidence, thus declares : 

‘‘ In the report of the Persian translator,” namely, 
the report on the documents, “ it has been observed, 
that the expressions of attachment and devotion, 
’ascribed by the vakeels to the Nabob Wallajah, and 
Omdut ul Omrah, are probably much exaggerated ; 
and that little dependance ought to be placed upon 
the existence of facts, inferred merely from such ex- 
pressions : This conjecture is confirmed by Ali Reza 
Khan, who acknowledges they were much exagge- 
rated, and that it was customary with the vakeels to 
heighten the expressions of regard, which fell from 
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Lorf Cornwallis, or the Nabob Wallajah, for the BOOK VI| 
purpose of gratifying the Sultaun ; and observed very 
justly that the people of this country constantly ex* 
ag^rate their expressions of regard to an extravagant 
degree.” ‘ 

In the reports of the vakeels were, certain expres- 
sions ascribed to the Nabob, complimenting the Sul- 
taun as a pillar of the faith, and admiring the union 
of mussulmen ; certain articles of intelligence which 
he was described as conveying; and expedients of 
secrecy which he was described as having em- 
ployed. All this, however, is only the report of 
the vakeels, which i^ acknowledged to be incapable 
of proving any thing, and which, as it forged a 
speech for Colonel Doveton, would julst as probably 
forge for the Nabob and his son. But the circum- 
stances, even if the statement of them is supposed 
to be Just, afford no ground for an inference of 
guilt. To call Tippoo a pillar of the Moslem faith, 
one of the most flattering of all compliments to his 
bigoted mind, was not criminal ; nor to • speak with 
approbation of the union of Moslems, which might 
be an exhortation to the Sultaun to favour the 
Nabob, that is, the Engbsh, who always represented 
their interests as the same with his. 

The articles of intelligence which he is said to 
have conveyed are exceedingly trifling ; and have at 
any rate the appearance of having been conveyed for 
a good, not for an evil purpose ; for the preservation 
of that harmony between Tippoo and the English, 
which at that time the English had very earnestly at 
heart. Having learned, that suspicions were caused, 
by some intercourse which appeared to take place 
between the Mysore and Mahratta Durbars, the 
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Nabob sent him his advice, that it would be better 
tie should desist^ and suspend his negotiations, at 
1600 . during the administration of MaiJtjuis Corn- 
wallis. Again, having learned the existence of a 
French war, and that Pondicherry was about to be 
attacked, the Nabob sent his advice to the Sultaun 
to withdraw his vakeel from Pondicherry, and to 
intermit all correspondence with the French. This 
is the whole of the intelligence, the conveyance of 
which was construed into overt acts of hostility. 

^ A few expressions of want of regard for the Eng- 
lish, mixed in the reports of the vakeels, hardly 
deserve attention; both because nothing was more 
likely to be inserted by the vakeels, they knowing 
nothing much more likely to be agreeable to their 
master; and because, if the attachment of the Nabob 
to the English had been ever so entire, it was per- 
fectly in character with oriental sincerity, to affect to 
despise and abhor them, in order to conciliate a mind 
by which it was known they were disliked. 

As to the ap])earance of a concern about secrecy, 
it is well known to be a feature of the human 
mind in . the state of civilization under which tlic 
Sultaun and Nabob were educated, and in India to a 
singular degree, to make a great affectation of secrecy 
on very trifling occasions; and, for the purpose of 
importance, to cover every thing as much as possible 
with a veil of mystery. Under th^ designation of 
the affair you know off* something was men- 
tioned in the letters of Tippoo and the vakeels ; and 
under this mysterious appellation the deepest villainy 
was supposed to be couched. On* this, after ex- 
amining their witnesses, the commissioners report, 
We have the honour to inform your Lordship, that 
the expression ^ of ‘ the affair knoxvn off so fre- 
■ quently repeated in the correspondence, appeals to 
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refer to the subject of a proposed connection by mar- BOOK Vi; 

riage ^betweep the families of Tippoo Sultaun and 

the Nabob ^Wallajah.” ^ . , ItOO. 

On two occasions, while the vakeels remained a^ / 
Madras, the Nabob made appointments for meeting 
with them secretly. But botli of them persisted in 
steadily affirming, as witnesses, that nothing passed 
beyond general professions of regard. The affectation 
of a wish to conceal from the English the warmth of 
the' attachment he professed, might well be one of 
the artifices made use of by the Nabob for extracting 
those appearances of regard from the Sultaun, which 
it was at tliis moment his interest to obtain. In 
exact conformity with this idea, he made offer, upon 
the departure of the vakeels from Madras, to estab- 
lish a cipher for the purpose of secret communication. 

But so little value did the Sultaun attach to any 
expected communication from the Nabob, that he 
treated this proposal with total neglect ; than which 
a stronger proof can Itardly be expected of the inno- 
cence of all the communications which from that 
quarter he had ever received. 

The commissioners say, “ Wc examined Gholam 
Ali Meer Suddoor, the Dewan Purniah, and the 
Moonshee Hubbeeb Olla,’’ that is, the men above all 
others acquainted with the secrets of Tippoo’s govern- 
ment ; ‘‘ but as their testimony did not establish any 
fact, we thought it unnecessary to record their evi- 
dence.*' ^ 

Not only does this evidence afford no proof of a 
criminal correspondence n ith Tippoo, on the part of 


' Papers, ut supra, p. SG. 

* Ibid. p. 39. The papers from Seringapatam, and the examination 
of the witnesses, are in a collection of House of Commons ** Papers 
concerning the late Nabob of the Carnatic, ordered to be printed 21st 
and 23d of .Tune, 1802 ; ” the rest of the documents are in the volume 
of papers quoted immediately above. 



WO^l the Nubob ; but the total inability of the English to 
produce ftirther eviience, with all the records of the 
fidfe Mysore government in their hands, and;all the living 
Agents of it within their absolute power, is a proof 
of the contrary ; since it is not credible that a criminal 
correspondence should have existed, and not have left 
more traces of itself. 

It is just to bewail the unhappy situation, in which 
the minds of Englishmen in India are placed. Acted 
upon by circumstances which strongly excite them, 
their understandings are dragged, like those of other 
.men, towards a conformity with their desires ; and 
they are not guarded against the grossest illusions of 
self-deceit by those salutary influences which operate 
upon the human mind in a more favourable situa- 
tion. The people of India among whom they live, 
and upon whom the miserable effects of their delu- 
sions descend, are not in a situation to expose the 
sophistry by which their rulers impose upon them- 
selves. They neither dare to do it, nor does their 
education fit them for doing it, nor do they enjoy a 
press, the instrument with which it can be done. 
Their rulers, therefore, have no motive to set a 
gbard upon themselves ; and to examine rigidly the 
arguments by which they justify to themselves an 
obedience to their own inclinations. The human 
mind, when thus set free from restraint, is easily 
satisfied with reasons for self-gratification; and the 
understanding waits, an humble servant, upon the 
affections. Not only are the English rulers in India 
deprived of the salutary dread of the scrutinizing 
minds, and free pens, of an enlightened public, in 
the regions where they transact; they well know, 
that distance and other circumstances so completely 
veil the truth from English eyes, that, if the case 
will but bear a varnish, and if they take care to stand 
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w# inth the iniiuster» they hsre in England every boqsA' 
thing ta hope, and seldom any thing to dread, from 
the auceeas&l gratification of the passion of acquiring, laoi* 
it is most retqarkable, that of all the Englishmeh 
in India, of whose sentiments upon the occasion we 
have any record, the Governor-General and Iris 
council, the Governor of Fort St. George and his 
council, the examining commissioners, and the Per- 
sian translator, the very foremost men in India, not 
one appears to have doubted, that the evidence we , 
have examined established undeniably the facts which • 
they so eagerly desired to infer. 

The examination of the witnesses was closed, and 
the report of the commissioners drawn up, and signed 
at Seringapatam, on the 18th of May, 1800. It was 
not till the 28th of May, 180*1, that any further in- 
structions of the Governor-General were dispatdied. 

In this memorable* document, addressed to Lord 
Clive, he states one reason of delay, as follows : The 
critical situation of the negotiation depending with 
the Nizam appeared to me to render it adviseable to 
postpone the adoption of measures required for the 
security of the Carnatic. The successful issue of that 
negotiation appeared likely to facilitate the arrange- 
ments which became indispensably necessary in the 
Carnatic; while a premature prosecution of these 
arrangements might have impeded, and perhaps frus- 
trated, the successful issue of the negotiation at 
Hyderabad.” Another reason was, that for some 
time he indulged tj;ie hope of being able to employ 
the weight of his own presence, in removing the ob- 
stacles which he expected to oppose the intended 
revolution in Carnatic. When that hope was relin- 
quished, he desired that Mr. Webbe, the chief secre- 
tary to the government at Madras, might join him in 
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to communicate e more minute knowledge 
of. circumstances than he could othernrise' acquire. / 

“ The delay,” says the GovernorrGe?wi»l> “ which 
has occurred, has enabled me to Receive the senti- 
ments of the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, and of the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, on the subject of the 
correspondence of the late and present Nabob of 
Arcot with Ti{)poo Sultaun: Those sentiments en- 
tirely accord with your Lordship’s, and with mine, 
on the same subject.” 

He proceeded to declare, that from the evidence 
which we have examined, he confidently inferred the 
existence of a criminal correspondence between the 
Nabob and Tippoo ; and that the measure which, in 
consequence, he resolved to adopt, was the dethrone- 
ment of the Nabob and the transfer of his sovereignty 
to the Company. 

An attempt, however, was still to be made, to 
obtain an appearance ^of the Nabob’s consent to his 
own degradation. “ I consider it,” says the Governor- 
General,* “ to be extremely desirable, that the Nabob 
should be induced to accede to the proposed arrange- 
ment, in the form of a treaty. In order to obtain his 
Highness’s acquiescence in this mode of adjustment, 
it will be proper for your Lordship, after having fully 
apprized the Nabob of the nature of the proofs which 
we possess of his correspondence with Tippoo Sultaun, 
to offer the inducement of the largest provision to be 
made for his Highness’s person|l expenses, and in 
that event I authorize your Lordship to insert in the 
treaty the sum of three lacs of .pagodas.” 

The Governor-General had no very sanguine hopes, 
that the Nabob would smooth all difficulties by re- 
signing the dignity to which he clung. He gave 
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diP^oiM therefore on the contrary supposition; «ndBOO«|# 
said, " If the Nabdb, Omdut ul Omrah, by refusing ^ 
to acquiesce in the proposed arrangements, should leou ^ 
compel the British government, contrary to its wishes 
and intentions, to exercise its rights and its power to 
th^ir full extent, I authorize and direct your I.ordship 
to assume the civil and military government of the 
Carnatic.” 

The Governor-General anticipated even another 
contingency. “ It is possible,” says he, “ that in the 
actual state of his Highness’s councils and temper, 
the Nabob may be disposed to appeal to the authority 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors.” Well, 
and what was his Excellency’s determination in that 
event ? Being already,” said he, “ ip possession of 
the sentiments of the Secret Committee, founded on 
the discovery of the Nabob’s faithless conduct, I shall 
consider it to be injudicious and unnecessary to admit 
the appeal ; and by that admission to enter upon a 
formal trial of his Highness’s criminal conduct.” ^ 

Now, finally, the case stood, therefore, as follows. 

In a dispute, in which the Company, oif their repre- 
sentatives, the rulers in India, on the one hand, and 
the Nabob on the other, were parties, and in which 
a great kingdom was at issue, the first of the parties 
not only resolves upon deciding in its own cause, 
which in the case of disputes about kingdoms can 
seldom be avoided, but, upon a mass of evidence of 
its own providing, evidence altogether ex parte, 
evidence which it examined by itself and for itself, 
and upon which it put any construction which it 
pleased, did, without admitting the opposite party to 
a hearing, without admitting it to offer a single article 
of counter evidence, to sift the evidence brought to 


* For the above extracts, see Papers, vol, i. ut supra, p. 42— - 47 , 
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cmdirmn it^'or so mtreh as to make^ah obserratioQ 
Bpon that evidence, proceed to fdrm a dedsidn in its 
own favonr, and to strip the opposite of a king, 
dom. It is perfectly obvious, that, n^on' ^nciples of 
judicature such as these, a decision in favour of the 
strongest will seldom be wanting. 

Had the actions of the Nabob corresponded with 
the inference which the English rulers so eagerly 
drew, their conduct would still have implied a most 
extraordinary assumption. The principle of their 
conduct was, that, if an Indian prince any injury, 
or but showed that he meditated injury, to the English, 
that moment the English were entitled to dethrone 
him, and take his kingdom to themselves. If the 
Nabob had actually contracted an alliance offensive 
and defensive with Tippoo, he was not a subject of 
the British government; he was a sovereign prince; 
and the utmost such an action implied was a violation 
of the treaty which subsisted between the English 
and him. But all that is necessarily done by the 
violation on one side of a treaty between sovereign 
states, is onfy to relieve the party on the other side 
from all the obligations which it imposed ; to leave 
the two parties, in^ short, in the same situation, in 
which they would have been, if the treaty had not 
existed. It may happen that, in spch a case, it would 
be improper, in the obeying, so much as to make war 
upon the infringing party. That would entirely 
depend upon other questions, namely, the refusal of 
redress for injury, or of security against indubitable 
danger. But, even when war takes place, and two 
princes stand in the relation of active enemies, it is 
not the principle of just and polished nations to push 
the warfare to dethronement ; nor can it ever be any 
thing but the height of injustice to carry hostilities 
beyond the line of redress for indubitable injury, and 
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indubitable dan^. iHow the mh 
sui^pt^ of the English^ in the case before ns^ can 
be reconcijd^ with these established prindidl^, it is 
notdifficu)^ ta ditermine. 

As if aware, after all, how little all other pleas 
were qualified to support the measure which he was 
eager to pursue, the Governor-General forgot not his 
standard reason for the dethronement of princes; 
namely, the badness of their government He af- 
firmed, that no other expedient, but the dethronement 
of the Nabob of Arcot, and the total transfer to the 
English of the government of Carnatic, afibrded any 
chance for that reform, which the impoverishment of 
the country, and the misery of the people, so forcibly 
required Here, at last, he obtained a ground, on 
which, if the end for which government was instituted, 
and for which it ought to be upheld, is worthy of 
being regarded, he might stand with perfect assur- 
ance. Though we may suspect the servants of the 
Company of some exaggeration, when they describe 
the horrible effects of the Nabob's administration, 
there is no doubt that they were deplorable : It is 
equally certain, that no considerable improvement 
could be introduced, while the powers of civil admi- 
nistration remained at the disposal of the Nabob: 
And, though what the Company had attempted for 
improving the condition of their subjects, where they 
possessed the undivided powers, had hitherto dis- 
played but little either of skill or success, some 
efforts had been nobly intended, and will doubtless 
be followed by more judicious expedients. Even 
under the bad system of taxation, and the bad system 
of judicature which the English would employ, the 
people would immediately suffer less than under the 
still more defective systems of the Nabob ; and they 
would reap the benefit of all the improvements which 
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BOOEVl.ainore enlightened people may be expected to in- 
trodiice. On this ground, we should have deemed 
1801. the Contpany justified, in proportion aa the feelings 
of millions are of more value than the feelings of an 
individual, in seizing the government of the Carnatic 
long before ; and, on the same principle, we should 
rejoice, that every inch of ground within the limits 
of India were subject to their sway. In matters of 
detail, I have more frequently had occasion to blame 
the Company’s government than to praise it ; and, 
till the business of government is much better under- 
stood, whoever writes history with a view solely to 
the good of mankind, will have the same thankless 
task to perform ; yet I believe it will be found that 
the Company^ during the period of their sovereignty, 
have done more in behalf of their subjects, have 
shown more of good-will towards them, have shown 
less of a selfish attachment to mischievous powers 
lodged in th.eir own hands, have displayed a more 
generous welcome to schemes of improvement, and 
are now more willing to adopt improvements, not 
only than any other sovereign existing in the same 
period, but than all other sovereigns taken together 
upon the surface of the globe. 

When the instructions for assuming tlie govern- 
ment of Carnatic arrived at Madras, the Nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah was labouring under an illness 
which he was not expected to survive. In these 
circumstances, the Governor foi’bore to agitate his 
mind with the communication of intelligence, which 
he was expected to receive with agony. On an 
occasion, when the wdiole family would naturally 
wish to be assembled, tlie younger son of the Nabob 
arrived from Trichinopoly with his attendants, who 
are not described as being cither more numerous, or 
better armed, than those who usually escorted a per- 
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son of similar condition. Upon a report to the book ife; 
Governor; that some of these attendants had been, 
or had been proposed to be, admitted into the palace 
of the dying Nabob, the Governor immediately con- 
cluded, that this was for some evil purpose unknown, 
and resolved to anticipate the effects, by taking pos- 
session of the palace immediately with an English 
force. Communication was made to the Nabob, 
with all the delicacy of which the circumstances 
admitted, prevention of confusion at his death being 
the motive assigned ; and the troops took a position 
commanding all the entrances into the palace without 
resistance or commotion. The conftnanding officer 
was directed to exert his vigilance in a particular 
manner, to prevent the removal of tre^asure from the 
palace, sufficient grounds of belief existing that a 
considerable treasure, a large sum of money, had 
been accumulated by their Highnesses, the late and 
present Nabob.” ' The English, even yet, were but 
ill cured of their old delusion, that every Indian 
prince was enormously rich. Of this su])posed trea- 
sure we perceive not another trace. 

On the 15th of July, 1801, the Nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah died. Immediately a commission was given 
to the two gentlemen, Webbe and Close, to state to 
the family the crimes which were charged upon the 
two Nabobs deceased, and to demand, with infor- 
mation that a due provision would be made for their ' 
support, that their consent should be given to the 
destined transfer of the Carnatic government. 

The business was urgent, and without permitting 
the lapse of even the day on w hich the sovereign had 
expired, the gentlemen repaired to the palace. They 


‘ Such are the words of the Governor of Fort St. George, in a letter 
to Lord Wellesley, 7lh of July, 1801 ; papers, ut supra, p. 65. 
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BQOKVi. were met by some of the principal' persons in the 
C«AP. 10. service of the late Nabob. They first requested to 
know, if any particular arrangement had been traced 
by Omdut ul Oinrah. Having been informed, that 
a will existed, they desired that it might be produced. 
Being informed that, without the violation of all 
decorum, the son and heir of the deceased could not 
be called upon to attend to ordinary business, before 
the ceremonies due to his royal father were per- 
formed, they replied that on ordinary occasions it 
was the principle of the English to respect the feel- 
ings of individuals, but, where this respect interfered 
with the businoBs of a great government, the less 
must, in propriety, yield to the greater interest. 
The personages, who received their commands, retired 
to deliberate; and had not long returned with a 
declaration of submission, when the young Nabob 
was introduced, bearing the will of his father in his 
hand. The will directed, that Ali Hoosun, his 
eldest son, should succeed to all his rights, all his 
possessions, and the sovereignty of the Carnatic:” 
and that the Khans, Mohammed Nejeeb, Salar Jung, 
and Tuckia Alia, the individuals now present, should 
be regents, to assist the young Nawaub in the affairs 
of government, till his arrival at competent maturity 
of years. 

The Nabob retired, and the commissioners de- 
sired, that the rest of the conversation should be pri- 
vate, between the regents and themselves. The pre- 
tended discoveries were described. The following 
passage, in the report of the commissioners, is me- 
morable : Nejeeb Khan expressed the greatest de- 
gree of surprise at this communication; professed 
his entire ignorance of the subject; and protested 
that it was impossible for the Nabob Omdut ul Om- 
rah to cherish the intentions imputed to his High- 
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neisi Some the prindpal documents having been 
produced, Nejeeb Khan asserted, that they contaftied 
none but expres^ons of civility and compliment ; that iboI. 
the Marquis Cornwallis had repeatedly enjoined the 
Nabobs, Mahomed Ali, and Omdut ul Omrah, to 
cultivate a friendly intercourse with Tippoo Sultaun ; 
that the whole tendency of the correspondence pro- 
duced was directed to that object, in conformity to 
the injunctions of Lord Cornwallis ; and that the 
Nabob Omdut ul Omrah had recently addressed 
himself to Lord Cornwallis on the subject of these 
communications. The particular warmth of the ex- 
pressions used by Omdut ul Omrah, in his letter 
addressed to Gholam Ali Khan on the 14 th Mohur- 
rum, 1209, having been pointed out to Nejeeb Khan 
— he observed that it was nothing more than an ex- 
pression of civility, which might have been used on 
any ordinary occasion,” On the cipher, of which a 
proposal appeared to have been made to the Sultan, 
and which proposal he entirely disregarded, the Khan 
observed, “ that the moonshee of the Nabob was 
present, and could be examined with respect to the 
authenticity of the hand-writing, that the cipher 
might have been conveyed into the archives of Tippoo 
Sultaun by the enemies of Omdut ul Omrah;” and 
concluded by a most important request, that the 
family should be furnished with the evidence, stated 
to exist, of the supposed criminal intercourse ; have 
an opportunity of offering such explanations as they 
might be able to give, and of presenting such coun- 
ter-proofs as they might have to furaish ; when, said 
he, “ the proofs being compared, the Company might 
form a complete judgment.” 

A more moderate proposition, on such an occasion, 
was certainly never advanced. He did not so much 
as appeal from the judgment of an opi>osite party; 
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sides of the question. If , the object had been to ex. 

1801. plorc the truth , of the accusation, it .would have been 
easy to secure the papers of the late Nabob, in which 
if no marks of a criminal coiTespondence existed, it 
would not be very probable that it had ever taken 
place. 

“ This discourse,” say the commissioners, “ being 
apparently intended to confound the object of our 
deputation” — ^yes, that object, to be sure, was a very 
different thing — “ we stated to the two Khans, tliat the 
British government, being satisfied of the sufficiency 
of its proofs, had no intention of constituting itself 
a judge of the conduct of its ally.” There is here 
one of the most astonishing instances, which the 
annals of the human mind can exhibit, of that blind- 
ness, which the selfish affections have a tendency to 
produce, when, unhappily, power is possessed, and 
all prospect both of shame and of punishment is re- 
moved. The British government had taken evidence 
upon the conduct of its ally, had pronounced a sen- 
tence of condemnation, and was proceeding, with 
impetuosity, to carry its decision into execution, yet 
it would not “ constitute itself a judge of the conduct 
of its ally !” As if one was not a judge, so long as 
one abstained from hearing both sides of the question ; 
as if, to all intents and i)urposes, saving only those 
of justice, it was not easy to be a judge upon very 
different terms ! 

The whole of the conference of this day, it ap- 
pears, was spent, on the part of the Khans, in “ as- 
serting their disbelief of the hostile intercourse with 
Tippoo ; and insisting on the reasonableness of their 
entering into the defence of Omdut ul Omrah’s con- 
duct in regard to the several points in which he was 
accused.” When the day was far advanced, they 
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w<ere pennittedv on their earnest request, to retire book v!. 
for the purpose of making^ the necessary preparations 
for the funeral of the deceased Nabob, and a second igoi. 
interview was appointed for the evening of the follow- 
ing day. 

At this meeting, the evils of a divided govemment, 
the abuses which prevafled, and all the other argu- 
ments, which had been so often urged to prevail upon 
the Nabobs to resign their authority, were stated to 
the regents ; they were assured that no remedy would 
suffice, except the revolution proposed; and they 
were asked, whether they wer^ prepared to enter 
into an ainical)le negotiation for that purpose. They 
remarked, that, “ if the entire govcinmcnt of the 
Carnatic should be transferred to the* hands of the 
Company, the station of Nabob of the Carnatic would 
be annihilated,'* The answer of the commissioners 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English 
in India have so long, and successfully, made use of 
fiction, that they take their own fictions for realities. 

The commissioners had the confidence to tell the re- 
gents, “ that the rank and dignity of the Nabob of 
Carnatic could not be injured,” l)y actual dethrone- 
ment. Nay, what is more, they state, in their re- 
port, that the argument, wliich they made use of to 
prove it, for they did not leave it without an argu-* 
ment, was admitted by the Khans to be conclu- 
sive.** The Khans, notwithstanding, declined giving 
any answer, on a proposition of so much importance, 
till they got the benefit of consultation with the dif- 
ferent heads of the family; and they were allowed 
till the next day to prepare for a final declaration. 

On this occasion, they began by representing, that 
the whole family, and the ministers of the late Na- 
bob, having been assembled to deliberate, had come 
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ik)OK vita certain conclusiofis. All these persons Wfrc con- 

Cbap. le. yinceij, that the British government would not insist 
1801. upon the utmost severity of the terms which had 
been recently announced ; and they had ventured to 
propose a different plan, by which, in their opinion, 
the security, which was the professed aim of the 
Company, would be completely attained. Their pro- 
position was, to give up the reserved sovereignty 
over the Polygars, and the right of collecting the 
revenues in the assigned districts, and along with 
this to make some better regulations in regard to the 
debts. The commissioners repeated that “ the pro- 
position for vesting exclusively in the hands of the 
Company the entire administration of the civil and 
military government of the Carnatic contained the 
basis on which alone the proposed arrangement could 
be founded.” After strong expostulation, on both 
sides, the Khans declared, “ that they were prepared 
to give a decided answer ; and that the propositions 
which they had offered, and of which they delivered 
a written statement, contained finally, and unequi- 
vocally, the only terms on which they could accede 
to an arrangement of the affairs of the Carnatic by 
negotiation.” 

The commissioners resolved to accept of an ultif 
*mate refusal from no lips but those of the Nabob 
himself. Upon their request, that he should be intro- 
duced, the Khans manifested considerable surprise; 
and expostulated against the proposition, on the 
ground both of decorum, from the recency of his 
father’s death, and the immaturity of his judgment, 
at eighteen years of age. It was not,” say the 
commissioners, “ without a very long and tedious 
conversation, that we obtained from the Khans the 
appointment of a time for our receiving, from the 
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wpHted son of Omdut ul Omrah, his own determina* BOQKvl 
tion on the, proposition communicated to the two 

Khans.” 1801. 

On the second day, which was the 19 th of July, 
the projected interview took place. The proposition 
was re-stated, to which the acxjuiescence of the young 
prince was required ; and the consequences held up 
to his view ; the title of Nabob, with the dignity and 
emoluments of the head of the family, if he complied ; 
the loss of all these advantages, if he refused. “ He 
replied, the Khans, being present, that he considered 
them to have been appointed by his father for the 
purpose of assisting him ; and that the object of his 
own counsels was not separate from that of the 
Khans.’* He was then given to understand that 
Lord Clive, the Governor, required an interview with 
him. To this proposition also the Khans manifested 
reluctanee, but they were immediately informed that 
it was altogether useless. During a short absence of 
the Khans, for the purpose of preparing the equipage 
of tlie prince, “ the young man,” say the commis- 
sioners, w^th much apparent anxiety in his manner, 
whispered in a low tone of voice, that lie had been 
deceived by the two Khans. Ali Hussain, accord- 
ingly, proceeded, without further communication with 
the two Khans, to the tent of the officer commanding 
the troops at Chepauk, at wliich place we had the 
honour of a personal interview with your Lordship.” 

The attendants of the Prince, including even the re- 
gents, were ordered to withdraw. At this meeting, 
it appears that the prince was even forward to de- 
clare his disapprobation of the refusal given by the 
Khans to the proposition of his Lordship ; and “ pro- 
posed that a treaty should be prepared, upon the basis 
of vesting the entire civil and military government of 
the Carnatic in the hands of the Company; and 
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I^QKtvl. stated, that he would be ready to execute the in. 

^^^^^strument, with) or without, the consent of the Khans, 
ISOl. another separate conference, which was appointed, 
for the next day, within the lines of the British 
troops.” 

At that interview, however, Ali Hussain withdrew 
his acquiescence of the former day,’ which he described 
as the sudden and inconsiderate suggestion of the 
moment. He was again conveyed to a tent, to meet 
\tith Lord Clive, apart from his attendants and ad- 
visers. Being informed, that his sentiments of yes- 
terday were understood to be still his real sentiments; 
that his altered declaration might be the offspring of 
fear ; that he was at present, however, within the 
British lines ; and, if it was necessary, should receive 
the effectual protection of the British power ; he said 
that he acted under no constraint, and that the de- 
termination he had now expressed was that of his 
own deliberate, clear, and unalterable judgment. 
“ It was then explained to him,” say the commis- 
sioners, “ that no pains had been omitted, which 
could warn him of the consequences he^as about to 
incur; that the duties of humanity towards him, and 
the duties of attention to tlic national character of 
the British government, had been satisfied ; that he 
had himself determined the situation in which he 
would hereafter be placed ; and that your Lordship, 
with concern for himself individually, now apprized 
him that his future situation would be that of a pri- 
vate person, hostile to the British interests, and de- 
pendant on the bounty of the Company. — This de- 
claration Ali Hussain received with a degree of com- 
posure and confidence, which denoted that he acted 
from no inq)rcssion of fear ; and a smile of compla- 
cency which appeared on his countenance, throughout 
this discussion, denoted an internal satisfaction at 
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the line of conduct heiwas pursuing. . Being adced BOorvii! 

ifhe wished td make any jfbrther observation, he 

that he did not ; and being also asked whether he 

had any objection to the introduction of the Khans 

into the tent, he said that he had none ; which being 

accordingly done, he was directed by your Lordship 

to Jeave the tent.” 

The British rulers had all along reserved to them- 
selves an expedient against Ali Hussain, to wit, chi- 
canery about his birth, and had regularly denomi- 
nated him the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah ; 
though :all that is stated is, that his mother, which, 
according to the mussulman law, is a matter of in- 
difference, was not the principal among the women 
in the zenana ; and though, at last, too, they precluded 
themselves from tliis pretence, by choosing him as 
the man with whom, in preference to all the rest of 
his family, they wished to negotiate, and at whose 
hands to accept the grant of the sovci*cignty. 

Negotiation being in this manner closed, on the 
part of Ali Hussain, the son of Omdut ul Omrah; 
the English rulers directed their attention to Azeem 
111 Dowlah, a son of Ameer ul Omrah, who since the 
death of his father had been kept in a state of great 
seclusion and indigence, l^o make known the inten- 
tion of dealing with him as successor to the Nabob 
might sliortcn his days. But the English soon found 
an occasion of delivering themselves from this diffi- 
ciiity. The family resolved to place the son of Om- 
dut ul Omrah on the musnud, to which they held 
him entitled equally by his birth, and by the will of 
his deceased father. The English held it necessary 
to prevent that ceiemony; for which purpose the 
troops, already commanding the entrance, took pos- 
session of the palace ; and jdaced a guard of honour 
about Azeem ul Dowlah. lie was not long kept ig- 
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Bb^^imorAnt rfrWhat was to be dope with him. ^ The for- 
^ *1*^ „ /feiture of the government by Omdut nl Omrah ; and 
“ that satisfaction and security,” as they expressed it, 
which the English rulers “ deemed to be necessary to 
the preservation of their interests in the Carnatic,” 
were explained to him ; and he was asked whether, 
if acknowledged as head and representative of the fa- 
mily, these were terms to which he would submit. 
He made as little difficulty in expressing his com* 
pliance, as the circumstances in which he was placed 
gave reason to expect.^ A reflection, however, sug- 
gests itself, which, at the time, the English rulers 
were probably too full of their object to make. If 
Azeem ul Dowlah had to the inheritance of the fa- 
mily any title whatsoever, beside the arbitrary will of 
the English rulers, his title stood exempt from that 
plea of forfeiture on which the measure of dethrone- 
ment was set up. It was not so much as pretended 
that his father, Ameer ul Omrah, had any share in 
the pretended criminal correspondence of the late and 
preceding Nabob ; and to punish a man for the sins 
of his grandfather, however it may be reconcileable 
with some systems of law, will not be denied, it is pre- 
sumed, to be utterly irreconcileable with the essential 
principles of justice. Besides, though in a certain 
sense of the word, a prince may forfeit his crown to 
his subjects, it was not in the relation of subject and 
prince, that the British Company and the Nabob of 
Afc6t stood ; and in what sense it can be said that 
ppe prince forfeits his crown to another it would not 
be easy to explain. 

A treaty was immediately drawn up and signed, 
adeording to wliich all the powers of government were 

» The report from which the above particulars and quotaions ye 
taken, is in ihc volume of papers (p. 8 — 25), ordered by the House of 
Commons tu be printed, 21st and 23d of June, 1801. 
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over in perpetuity to the Englishi and totally . BOOK 
and ever renounced by the Nab^. Yet such ' 

the f memorabl* harmony, between the language which j goi. 
the English rulers desired to employ, and the actions 
they performed, that the first article of the treaty 
stands in the following words; “ The Nabob Azeem 
ul Dowlah Behauder is hereby formally established in 
the state and rank, with the dignities dependant 
thereon, of his ancestors, heretofore Nabobs of the 
Carnatic ; and the possession thereof is hereby gua- 
ranteed by the Honourable East India Company to 
his said Highness Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder, who 
has accordingly succeeded to the subahdarry of the 
territoiies of Arcot.” 

As a provision for the new Nabob, including the 
maintenance of the female establishment, or Mhal, of 
his father, one fifth part of the net revenues of the 
Carnatic were pledged. The Company engaged to 
make a suitable maintenance for tlie rest of the family, 
and took upon itself the whole of the debts of the pre- 
ceding Nabobs.* 

Against this revolution there was transmitted to 
the home authorities a remonstrance in the name, of 
the regents. A letter, as from the rejected Nabob, 
setting forth, in vehement and pathetic language, the 
proceedings which had taken place, and the cruel effects 
as regarded himself, with which they were attended, 
was transmitted to two gentlemen in England, of the 
names of Hall and Johnstone, who acted there as agents 
of the deceased Nabob. The rest of the family con- 
tinued to vent their indignation, in acts of disrespect 
to the new Nabob, and in such other demonstra- 
tions as they dared to risk. The displays of their dis- 
satisfaction were sufficiently active and manifest to 

< See ihe Treaty, aiul Papers, ut supra, i. 74. 

6 
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tlbfibasiU^^ but jotnc 4 egree> ofrdutnrb^ 
>aace to the gavterhrafeirti In due time, tfae/epfKfoba- 
II 0 |{ tdon of the »Hoii 6 und)le the (3ourt Dfaectore, 
a ^favour as often as acquisitions were made,) not 
often denied^ arrived in proper forch. ‘‘ We have 
been induced,” said their Secret Committee, “ to 
postpone expressing our opinion on the late important 
transactions in the Carnatic, from a desire to be pre- 
viously furnished with every information which could 
bear. in any material degree upon the question; and 
we have accordingly waited with impatience for a 
leHew of the circumstances which led to the late 
avtoxigepent in the Carnatic, which the Governor^ 
General, in his letter of the 28th of September, 1801, 
teithe Secret Committee, acquainted us he was then 
preparing, and' which he proposed to forwaid by the 
M)rnington packet.” The Mornington packet ar- 
riVed> and the promised review was not received. It 
never was sent. The Directors accordingly were 
compelled to approve without it. “ We do not,” they 
say, “ feel ourselves called upon to enter into a detail 
rf tlie circumstances connected with this case ; or to 
state at length the reasoning upon those circumstances 
which has led to the conclusion we have come to, 
aftor the fullest and most deliberate consideration. 
It ia enough to state to you, that we are fully prei)ared 
lipdn the facts, as at present before us, to approve and 
oobfinu the treaty in question ; and we are of opinion, 
thait^acting under the instructions of the Governor- 
Glonerd^- you stand fully justified, upon the evidence, 
^written as well as oral, on which you proceeded, in 
cteettiiagthe rights of the family of Mahomed Ali, as 
existing under former treaties, to have been wholly 
forfeited by the systematic perfidy and treachery of 
tlie late Nabobs of the Carnatic, Wallajah, and Om- 
dut ul Omrah, in breach of thek solemn treaties with 
7 
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^eiQoiiipanjr; Thedaims of thefamily lOQK^ 

thus* forfeited, and right having accrued to-the Com^ 
pany of making provision, at their discretion, for' the raoi. 
future safety of the Carnatic, we are further of Opi^ 
nion that the nature of the security which has been 
provided by the treaty, for the defence and presefTh* 
tion of our interests in that quarter, is of a satfefactOty 
description.” ^ 

One expression alone, in this quotation, appeaiis. 

On the present occasion, to require any comment. 

The Directors say, that the Nabob Mahomed AU 
forfeited the rights which he enjoyed Under tre^iOs 
with the Company.” But surely his right to the 
throne of the Carnatic was not created by any treaety 
with the Company. It had, for a Icing series of years; 
been acknowledged, and proclaimed by the English, 
as resting on a very different foundation. At the 
commencement of their political and military opera* 
lions in the Carnatic, the right of Mahomed Ali by 
inheritance, to tlie musnud of his ancestors, was the 
grand plea which they made use of against the French \ 
and a zeal for the rights of the lawful Prince, was one 
of the colours with which they were most anxious to 
adorn their conduct. If, by the violation of a treaty, 
an hereditary sovereign incurs the forfeiture of his 
sovereignty, how would tlie case stand, not to speak 
of other sovereigns, with the East India Company 
itself ? At a previous epoch, the Director themselves 
had vehemently declared, that the treaty was violated^ 
namely, by the assignments which the Nabob had 
granted on the districts set apart for securing the 
subsidy. All the rights, therefore, which a violation 

' Letter from the Secret Committee of the C/Ourt of Directors, dated 
29th of September, 1S02, to the Governor in Council of Fort St. 

George j papers, ul supra, i. 1.53. 
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mtmM, id ftbe treaty Goitid ibrfeit^ were of coui!se forfeited, 
on. that occasion, .Yet the Directors by no means 
laog, pretended that they had a right to dethrone the Na- 
bob on that occa^n.’ 

, Jn the .letter of Ali Hussain to the agents of the 
fiwnily in England, " Being informed,” he says, “ on 
the ^dth, that a public notification had been made 
through the different streets of Madras, that the 
Ameer’s son would be placed on the musnud on the 
31st instant, under the influence of government, 1 
immediately addressed the Governor with the advice 
of the regents, on the suggested measure, and pro- 
posed to accept the terms which had been at first 
offiered ; a measure which my mind revolted at, but 
which seemed to be demanded by the trying exigen- 
cies of the moment : and I felt confident within my- 
sdf, that, if my offer had been accepted, the liberality 
of the British nation would have never held me bound, 
by conditions which had been so compulsorily imposed 
on me ; or would have ameliorated a situation, that 
bad been produced by means, which neither honour, 
nor justice could bear to contemplate. My address 
was wholly and totally disregarded.” 

Of this offer no mention whatsoever appears in the 
correspondence of the Company's servants with their 
employers. 

On the 6th of April, 1802, the deposed Nawaub 
died. He was residing in the apartments of the 
. Sultana Nissa Begum, his paternal aunt, when the 
malady, supposed a dysentery, began ; and, in display 
of the resentments of the family, his situation was 
concealed from the English government, and the 
medical assistance of the English refused, till the case 


Vide supra. 

® Pajws, ut supra, ordered to be printed 21st and 23d of June, 1802. 
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was desperate. Nearly at the same time, died Ameer 
Sing, the deposed Rajah of Tanjore.* 

Pondicherry having been restored to the French, 1903 . 
agreeably to the treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte alarmed 
the English by sending out a great list of military 
officers; seven generals, and a proportional number 
in the inferior ranks, with 1,400 regular troops, and 
100,000/. in specie. The speedy renewal of the war 
gave them relirf from their fears. Possession of Pon- 
dicherry was resumed by the English in 1803; but 
the French Admiral, Linois, had intelligence suffi- 
ciently prompt, to enable him to escape with the 
fleet.’ 

I Papers, ut supra, i. 05, 96 , 145, 146. 

♦ Papers, ordered to be printed in I 8 O 6 , No. 25, p*. 19 ^^. 



CHAP. XL 


Two ^eis of Princesy minected with the. Mnglhh ^ 
oncy whom 'they made resign hoth^ the military y 
and the cml powers of their government; ano^ 
thery xohom they made resign only the military 
powers — Endeavour to makethe Peshwaresign the 
military part of his gover^wient — Negotiations 
for that purpose from 1798 to 1802 — Negotia- 
tions zvith Dowlut Row Scindia for a similar pur- 
pose — The dependance of all the Mahratta states 
expected as the effect of the resigyiation to the 
English of the military power of any one of 
them — Negotiation with Scindia ineffectual — 
War between Scmdia and llolkar — llic Peshzva 
driven from Poona — For the sake of being re- 
stored by English arms, the Peshzva consents to 
the resignation of his military pozcer — A treaty 
for that purpose signed at Bassein — The Govcr- 
mr-General expects, that the other Mahratta 
states will not dare to quarrel zvith the English 
on account of the treaty of Bassein — Scindia 
assembles his troops, and marches to the vicinity 
of Boorhanpore — P ersevering attempts to make 
Scindia execute a treaty similar to that of Bas- 
sein — The Peshzva restored — Probability of a 
war with the Mahratta Princes on account of 
the treaty of Bassein — Junction of the armies of 
Scmdia and the Rajah of Bcrar — Scindia and 
the Rajah required by the FjngUsh to quit their 
present tnenacing posit iouyand replace their armies 
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at their usual stationsf-’-'-Scindia and the Rajah 
evading compliance, the English regard them as 
enemies-^ Arguments by which the Governor- 
General endeavoured to prove that the line of 
policy which led to this crisis was good — Investi- 
gation of those arguments. 

The relations, which the British government endear BOOK VL 
voured to establish with the Princes of India, were^"'^^'* 
diffierent in different circumstances. They with 
whom their connection was the most intimate, the 
Nabob of Carnatic, the Rajah of Tanjore, the >(abob 
of Oude, formed one class. Another was formed by 
those who stood in the circumstances of the Ni^am, 
of the Peshwa, and other Mahratta powers. 

From the Princes of the first class, it had lately 
been the object of the British government to take 
away not only the military, but likewise the civil 
power, in the countries to which their titles lespec- 
tively extended ; and, leaving them the name of sove- 
reign, to make them simply pensioners of state. With 
the rest, this object had been completely attained : 

With the Naijob of Oude, it was found expedient to 
make something of a compromise. A sort of dele- 
gated administration, which, liowcver, he bound him- 
self to carry on according to the pleasure of the dele- 
gator, was left to him in civil affairs, in a portion^ . not 
much more than a third, of his former dominions.^'; 

To this point the pretensions of the British governs 
ment had advanced by degrees. At first they were 
neither very high, nor very definite. The English, 
for their own security, found it necessary to aid the 
Princes in defending themselves ; and the Princes 
agreed to re-imburse the English for the expenses 
which they incurred. 

The powers of government, that is, in India, the 
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BOOKVI. powers of the sovereign, may be looked upon as di- 
vided (in India they are very conspicuously divided) 
1802. into two portions ; the one, the military power; the 
other, the civil power ; the one consisting in authority 
over the military force ; the other in the administra- 
tion of what is called the civil or non-military affairs 
of the state, the collection of the revenue, judicature, 
and police. 

The English arrived at the first remarkable stage, 
when they made the Princes, with whom they were 
most nearly connected, strip themselves of their mili- 
tary power, to place it in the hands of the English. 
At this stage affairs remained during a considerable 
number of years. The sovereigns, placed in these 
circumstances, held their civil power in a state of ab- 
solute dependance. When the civil power, also, was 
taken away from them, nothing of sovereign remained, 
but the name. They were in the situation of the 
Rajah of Sattarah, only in the hands of a iieoplc, to 
whom it was- agreeable to treat them with more in- 
dulgence. 

With the Princes of the second class, the object at 
which the British government had begun to aim, was, 
to make each of them resign the military part of his 
power to the English. In respect to the Nizam, the 
business had been effectually accomplished by the 
treaty of 1800; when he agreed to receive the sub- 
sidiary force of the English, and alienated a great 
proportion of his dominions to defray its expense. 
The eagerness with which Lord Wellesley endea- 
voured to establish the same relations with the prin- 
cipal Mahratta states, he himself informs us, was ex- 
treme. 

It had suited the English, in their transactions 
with the Mahratta people, to suppose in the chief- 
tain, called the Peshwa, a species of sovereign autho- 
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rity, over the rest of the Mahratta potentates; an BOOK H 
authority, which it was abundantly evident that he - 

did not exercise, and to which it was equally evident 1802. 
that the rest of the Princes paid no respect. In the 
spirit of this policy^ it was the wish of Lord Wel- 
lesley to induce the Pesliwa, in j)reference to all the 
rest of the Mahratta chiefs, to consign the defence 
of his' government and dominions to a British force, 
and to alienate a part of those dominions for the 
maintenance of that force ; an arrangement which 
that Governor denominates, ‘‘ an intimate alliance, 
founded upon principles which sliould render the 
British influence and military force the main support 
of that power.” ^ 

In 1798, when the Nizam consented to transfer 
tlie military powers of government within his domi- 
nions to the English, a similar proposal of general 
defensive alliance, and mutual guarantee,”^ as it is 
called by Lord Wellesley, was strongly pressed upon 
the Peshwa. The moment was conceived to be 
favourable. ‘‘ The authority of Baajy llao,” says 
the Governor-General, was then reduced to a state 
of extreme weakness I)y the imbecility of his coun- 
sels, by the instability akid treacliery of his disposition, 
and by the prevalence of internal discord ; and in that 
crisis, his government was menaced with destruc- 
tion, by the overbearing power of Scindia. It was 
evident that the Peshwa could not expect to be 
relieved from the oppressive control of vSeindia, and 
to be restored to a due degree of authority within 
his own dominions, by any other means than by the 

' Governor-Cenerars Narratl\c of the late Transactions in the Mah- 
ntla empire : East India Papcis, Mahratta War, 1803, ordered to be 
printed 6th and 22d of June, 1804, p. 304. 

Ibid. 
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;9O0RVi.aid rf the British power.” ' The Governor-General 
informs us, that Bajee Rao did even applj to him 
1802 for assistance. But when he was made to under^ 
stand, that it would be granted only on the condition 
of permanently confiding his defence to a British 
force ; that is, of transferring his military power to 
the hands of the English, “ he deliberately,” says 
the Governor-General, “ preferred a situation of de- 
gradation and danger, with nominal independence, 
to a more intimate connection with the British power ; 
which,” adds the Governor-General, sufficiently dis- 
closing his views, “ could not be formed on principles 
calculated to secure to the Peshwa the constant pro- 
tection of our arms, without, at the same time, 
establishing our ascendancy in the Mahratta empire.” ^ 
The length of time, during which the Peshwa amused 
the Governor-General, is thus commented upon by 
that disappointed ruler : “ Subsequent events justify 
a conclusion, that the long and systematic course of 
deceitful policy, pursued by the Peshwa on this occa- 
sion, was not less the result of a determined spirit of 
hostility, than of his characteristic jealousy and irre- 
solution” ^ 

The prospect of the war between the British power 
and Tippoo Sultaun inspired not the Peshwa, we 
are assured by the Governor-General, with any of 
the sentiments of a generous ally ; but turned his 
attention solely to the advantages which the crisis 
presented “ to the faithless and sordid policy of that 
Prince ; ” who not only, “ by a course of studied and 
systematic deceit, avoided all active interference in 

1 Governor-General’s instructions to the resident at Poona, dated 
23d of June, 1802, transmitted in Letter from the Governor-General 
to the Secret Committee, dated 94th of December, 1802, and received 
the 9th of May, 1803. Ibid. p. 34. 

Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 
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the contest^ but actually maintained an amicable BOOKm 
intercourse with the enemy.” ‘ 

The Governor-General even makes profession of 
having been duped by the Peshwa. “ His Excel- 
lency,” says he, speaking of himself in the third 
person, a novelty which this Governor-General in- 
troduced, and of which, in the end, the Directors 
complained, “ in a letter addressed to the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, under date the 20th of Marcli, 

1799> expressed his conviction, that the disposition 
of the Court of Poonah continued perfectly favourable 
to the British interests; and that want of power 
would be the sole cause of its inaction, in the event 
of a war with Tippoo Siiltaun ” The course of the 
war, however, he says, suggested doubts ; and at the 
termination of it they were confirmed, “ by the cor- 
respondence between Tippoo Sultaun and his agents 
at Poonah, and by letters from Nana Furnavese, 
and other Mahratta chieftains, to Tippoo Sultaun, 
which were discovered among the records of Serin- 
gapatam. The combined evidence of those docu- 
ments, and of the Peshwa’s conduct during the way, 
affords unequivocal proofs of the hostility of his dis- 
position towards the British power ; and justifies a 
conclusion, that, if fortune had appeared to favour 
the enemy, the Peshwa would openly have espoused 
his cause.” ^ 

Here was the conduct most exactly, which had 
been ascribed to the Nal)ob of Arcot, and by whicli 
that prince was declared to have forfeited his throne. 

The Nabob of Arcot and the Pesliwa were both 
princes, connected, by treaty, in alliance with the 
British power. Both were accused of violating the ob- 
ligations of that treaty, by corresponding with Tippoo 
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. Disappointment and Complaints 

BOOK VI. Suitaun. We have seen the treatment bestowed upou 
the one ; it remains to contrast with it, that whicli 
. 1802. bestowed upon the other, of the two offenders. 

Although,” says the Governor-General, ** the 
faithless conduct of the Peshwa not only deprived 
hini of all title to participate in the advantages of the 
war, but exposed him to the just resentment of the 
allies, the Governor-General determined to refrain 
from any measures of a vindictive nature: and to 
adopt the more liberal policy — of conciliating the 
Peshwa’s interests — and of providing for the security 
of the allies, and for the general tranquillity of India— 
by repeating his invitation to the Pesliwa to accede 
to the proposal of general defensive alliance and 
mutual guarantee ; which his Excellency had before 
unsuccessfully offered to the Peshwa's acceptance,’^ ^ 
Such was the difference of treatment intended for 
the Peshwa. The following was the result. “ At 
the close of the war in 1799,” says the Governor- 
General, “ the propositions for the conclusion of de- 
fensive and subsidiary engagements with the Peshwa 
were renewed ; under circumstances of peculiar ad- 
vantage to the latter; who, by acceding to those 
propositions, would not only have been emancipated 
from the oj)pressive control of Scindia, and have been 
reinstated in the due exercise of his authority — hut 
would have been admitted to a participation in the 
conquered territory of Mysore. 

But, aftcH* a vexatious and illusory discussion of 
the propositions, during a period of several months, 
the negotiation was closed, by the Peshwa’s rejection 
of the conditions of defensive alliance, under any 
admissible modification of them. 

** The circumstances of that negotiation afford the 


1 l.citcr, ut supra, Ibid. p. 34. 
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strongest reason to believe, that the Peshwa never BOOK vi^ 
seriously intended to enter into any engagements, on 
the basis of those propositions; and that he had no jgQg. 
other intention, from the commencement of the 
negociation, than, to avoid the consequences of an 
unqualified refusal to treat; to deceive the public^ 
and the Governor-General, by the appearances of a 
disposition to concur in the views of the British 
government for the tranquillity of India; and to 
deter Scindia from the prosecution of liis ambitious 
designs, by persuading that chieftain, that the Peshwa 
had it in his power, and in his contemplation, to 
avail himself of the pwtection of the British arms.” ^ 

Nor were these the only occasions on which the 
Peshwa had been importuned on the same subject. 

“ The negotiations,*’ continues the same high reporter, 

“ which followed the renewal of the Governor-Gene- 
rafs propositions, in the month of Aj)ril, 1800 , were 
conducted, on the part of the Peshwa, in the same 
spirit of temporizing policy, and studied evasion, 
which characterized his conduct in every previous 
discussion. His long and degrading subjection to 
the power of Scindia ; his repeated experience of 
the perfidy and violence of that unprincipled chief- 
tain ; the internal distraction which prevailed in his 
government ; and the consciousness of his inability to 
relieve himself from the pressure of his accumulated 
difficulties, and to secure the efficient exercise of his 
authority; were insufficient to subdue the emotions 
of his jealous fears, and to induce him to rely, with 
confidence, on the protection of that state, which 
alone possessed the power and the will to extricate 
him from his embarrassments, and to place him in a 
situation of comparative dignity and security. Those 
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IIO ConseqtHintes expected 

VI. negotiations were closed in the month of September, 
1800, when various unprecedented acts of violence 
1802. extortion, on the part of Scindia, had aggravated 
the pressure of the Peshwa, and virtually annihilated 
his authority — ^by the Peshwa’s absolute rejection of 
the principal articles of the Governor-GeneraFs pro- 
position. 

" And he may be considered to have rejected those 
propositions again, by his refusal to become a party 
in the treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded 
with the Nizam in October, 1800, which was ten- 
dered to his acceptance.” ^ 

But the complaints of the Goveimor-Gencral are 
not confined to the arts by which the Peshwa en- 
deavoured to preserve the advantage of appearing to 
enjoy the friendship of the British government, and 
at the same time to avoid the transference and loss 
of his military power. “ While these several nego- 
tiations were depending,” says the same great inform- 
ant, " the Peshwa was at different times employed 
in carrying on intrigues at the court of Hyderabad, 
to effect the dissolution of the alliance between the 
Company and the Nizam, and to engage his High- 
ness to unite with the Mahrattas, at any future fa- 
vourable opportunity, for the subversion of the Britisii 
power.” ^ 

Towards the end of the year 1801, the Peshwa 
came forward with a proposal “ for subsidizing a 
body of British troops.” To this, according to the 
Governor-General, he was “ influenced, cither by 
views and intentions similar to those which regulated 
his conduct during the negotiations of 1799 and 
1800; Or, if sincere in his proposal, by the hope of 
obtaining the aid of the British for the rc-cstablish- 
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uient and security of his authority, without hazarding BOOK VI. 
the introduction of that degree of control and 
cendancy, which,” says the Governor-General, “ it 1802. 
must be our interest to establish in the Mahratta 
state, and which it is his object to avoid.” ' 

“ The Peshwa,” continues the Governor-General, 
is aware, that the permanent establishment of a 
British force, in the vicinity of Poonah, would imme- 
diately place him, in some degree, in a state of 
dependance upon the British power. And, there- 
fore, he has stipulated, that the subsidiary force 
shall be retained within the Company’s dominions 
at all times, except when he shall require its actual 
services.” ^ For the charges of the troops, the Peshwa 
proposed to assign a territory, in a part of the Mah- 
ratta country, over which he had ohly a nominal 
authority, and “ the cession of which,” says the 
Governor-General, would not in any degree con- 
tribute to render the Peshwa dependant on the sup- 
port of the British power.” ^ Because this arrange- 
ment would be extremely advantageous to the Peshwa, 
without yielding correspondent advantages to the 
British government, it was the opinion of the Gover- 
nor-General, that it ought to be rejected. But he was 
of opinion, that rather than not get a British force 
subsidized, as he termed it, by tlic Peshwa ; that is, 
placed in the service, and at the expense of that 
prince, it was adviseablc to consent to his proposi- 
tion with regard to the station of the troops, provided 
he would make an acceptable provision in land, or 
even in money, for their maintenance. The Governor- 
General reasoned thus : “ The measure of subsidizing 
a British force, even under the limitations which the 
Peshwa has annexed to that proposal, must imme- 
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Political Situation 


BOOKVI, dktely place him, in some degree, in a state of de- 
pendance upon the British power; provided that 
1802. measure be uncombined with any other arrangement, 
calculated to defeat its operation. The dependance 
of a state, in any degree, upon the power of another, 
naturally tends to promote a sense of security, de- 
rived from the support of a foreign power ; produces 
a relaxation of vigilance and caution ; and the opera- 
tion of natural causes, in augmenting the dependance 
of the Peshwa on the British power, under the opera- 
tion of the proposed engagements, would be accele- 
rated by the effect which those engagements would 
produce, of detaching the state of Poonah from the 
other members of the iMahratta empire.** ^ 

When the Governor-General,” these are his own 
words, “ notwithstanding his frequent disappointments 
in the accomplishment of liis salutafy views, deter- 
mined, in June, 1802, to renew his negotiations for 
the conclusion of an improved system of alliance with 
the court of Poonah ; the increased distraction in the 
Mahratta state, the rebellion of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
and his successes against the combined forces of the 
Peshwa and Scindia, appeared to constitute a crisis of 
affairs, favourable to the success of tlie proposed nego- 
tiation at Poonah. In the course of the discussions 
which ensued, the Peshwa manifested a desire to con- 
- tract defensive cngagemcyits with tlie Honourable 
Company, under circumstances of more apparent so- 
licitude, than had marked his conduct at any former 
occasion. The Peshwa, however, continued to with- 
hold his consent to any admissible modifications of 
the Governor-General’s propositions, until Jeswunt 
Reo Holkar, at the head of a formidable army, ac- 
tually arrived in the vicinity of Poonah.” ^ 

• Letter, ut supra, Ibid. p. 37. 

* Governor-Gcnerars Narrative, Ibid. p. 305. 



of the Mahratta States* 

The crisis to which the Mahratta affairs were then BOOK Vlj 
approaching, was preceded and produced by .the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 1802. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, one of the leaders in the 
army of the first Peshwa, was instrumental in push- 
ing the conquests of the Mahrattas towards the north ; 
and, according to tlie usual policy of the Mahratta 
government, received a portion of territory, in the 
province of Malwa, for the support of his troops. 

This happened about the year 1731); and laid the 
foundation of the sovereignty of the Holkar family ; 
for, as the power of the i)rimary government declined, 
that of the principal viceroys, according to custom, 
became independent ; and, although tlie memory of 
their primitive connexion witli the Peshwa was not 
yet obliterated, they not only acted as his equals, but 
frequently as his masters ; and on no occasion, except 
when it suited their interest, allowed their will to be 
governed by his, Mulhar llao Holkar died in the 
year 17Gf>. He was succeeded by Ins nephew Tuc- 
ajee Holkar. This Prince reigned till the year 1797. 

He left four sons, Cashee Rao, Mulhar Rao, Eithojee 
Holkar, and .leswuut Rao Holkar ; llie two former 
alone by the wife, or principal female in his haram. 

Cashee llao succeeded Tuckajee, as the eldest son i)y 
his wife. A dispute, however, soon arose between 
Cashee Rao and his brother Mulhar Rao, w ho claimed 
an equal share of the inheritance ; and they both re- 
paired to Poonah, for tlie purpose of settling theii' 
disputes by the intervention of the Peshwa. 

Dowlut Rao Scindia exercised at that time a de- 
spotic authority over the Peshwa ; and regarded the 
occasion as highly favourable for adding the posses- 
sions of the Holkar family to his own. Having made 
his terms with Cashee Rao, wlio is said to have re- 
nounced a claim of sixty, and paid a sum of six lacs 
of rupees, he surprised and slaughtered IMulhar Rao, 
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BOOK VI. with all his attendants, at Poonah, in the month of 
CJ4I-. n. September. 1797. The wife of Mulhar Rao, left 
1S02. in a state of pregnancy, produced a son, who was 
named Rhundeh Rao. Scindia possessed hhnself of 
the person of the infant ; retained Cashee Rao in a 
state of dependance; and proposed to govern the 
Holkar dominions in his name. The two brothers 
Eithojee and Jeswunt Rao had attached themselves 
to the cause of Mulhar Rao, and were both at Poonah 
at the time of his murder. Eithojee fled to Kolapoor, 
where he was taken, in the commission of hostilities ; 
sent to Poonah ; and deprived of his life. Jeswunt 
Rao made his escape to Nagpoor ; and was protected 
for some time ; but the instigations of Scindia at last 
prevailed, and the Rajah placed him in confinement. 
He contrived to effect his escape, and fled to Mehys- 
ser, on the Nerbuddah. Scindia, at that time deeply 
engaged in his schemes for securing the ascendancy 
at Poonah, had not leisure to pursue the fugitive with 
vigour and expedition, and probably thought his re- 
sources too contemptible to excite any apprehension. 
This remissness enabled Jeswunt Rao, to avail him- 
self of the means which so plentifully exist in Indin, 
of collecting an army of adventurers, by the prospect 
of plunder. It was not till the year 1801, that Scin- 
dia really became alarmed at the progress of Jeswunt 
Rao. He then began to collect an army on the Ner- 
buddah, and ordered the chiefs in his dependance to 
join him with the smallest possible delay. On the 
14th of October, 1801, a general engagement took 
place between the armies of the two cheiftains, in the 
neighbourhood of Indore, the capital of the Holkar 
family. Holkar was completely vanquished, and fled 
with the loss of his artillery and baggage.^ 


• For these ])aTlicuIars, of the dispute between Scindia and Holkar, 
5CC the same volume of Parliamentary Papers, p. 258, 1, 5. 



propoBed mth Scindta. 

Ib this situation of affairs, a favourable opportunity BOOK Vt 
aj^ared to the Governor-General to present itself, 
of extending his favourite plan for engrossing the 
military power of the princes in India, or (as he him- 
self chose ratliev to name it) “ the system of general 
defensive alliance and guarantee.” Colonel Collins, 
who had acted for some time as resident at Futty 
Ghur, was, in the month of December, 1801, directed 
to repair to the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindia. And 
in the instructions of the Governor-General to that 
officer, dated the 15th of January, 1802, are the fol- 
lowing words : “ The events whicli have lately oc- 
curred in Hindostan, and the actual situation of ^he 
affairs of Dowlut Rao Scindia, appear to his Excel- 
lency to afford a more favourable opportunity, than 
any which has hitherto offered, of jicrsuading that 
chieftain to become a party, in the proposed system of 
defensive alliance and reciprocal guarantee, under the 
provisions of the treaty concluded with his Highness 
the Nizam, on the 12th of October, 1800.” 

The next paragraph of this official paper is impor- 
tant, as exhibiting the views of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, with regard to the effect which this defensive 
alliance, with any one of the Mahratta powers, would 
have upon all the rest. According to him, it would 
produce one of two effects. Either it would compel 
them to give u}) their military power, in imitation of 
the state whicli had submitted to that stipulation ; or, 
it M^ould place them in a dependent and subordi- 
nate condition,” — a condition in which ‘‘ all their 
ambitious views, and aggressive designs, would be con- 
troled.” “It may reasonably,’’ says the Governor- 
General, “ be expected, that the success of a nego- 
tiation, for that purpose, with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
will materially promote the complete accomplishment 
of his Excellency’s views, by inducing the other Mali*- 

6 
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powers to concur iir the proposed arrangement, 
• with a view to avoid the dependant and subordinate 
" 1302. condition to which they must be reduced^ by their 
exclusion from an alliance, of which the operation, 
with respect to them, must be, to control all ambi- 
tious views and aggressive designs on their part, 
without affording to those powers the benefits of the 
general guarantee.” The doctrine of the Governor- 
General, therel'ore, was, that, in this manner, every 
one of the Mahratta states would become dependent 
upon the English government ; tliose who accepted 
the alliance, by tlie alliance ; those who did not 
accept it, by being deprived of it ; the same happy 
effect, in two opposite cases, by the same ingenious 
combination of means. 

** In regard to* the terms of the proposed alliance, 
the document in question says, “ The general condi- 
tions to which, in conformity to the proposed arrange- 
ment, it is desirable that Scindia should accede, are, 
1st. To subsidize a considerable Bjitisli force, to Ije 
stationed within his dominions : 2dly. To cede in 
perpetual sovereignty to the Company, an extent of 
territory, the net produce of which shall be adequate 
to the charges of that force : 3dly. To admit the 
arbitration of the British government, in all disputes 
and differences, between Scindia and his Highness the 
Nizam, and, eventually, between Scindia, and the 
other states of Hindostan : and 4thly. To dismiss all 
the subjects of Ei*ance now in his service, and to 
pledge himself never to entertain in his service persons 
of that description.” 

It was declared to he extremely desirable that 
Scindia should subsidize the same number of British 
troops, as is subsidized by his Highness the Nizam.” 
If Scindia, however, as was suspected, would not, 
unless in a case of extreme necessity, agree to that 

Q 
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proposal, the grovemor-General was inclined to come BOOK VI. 
down in his terms. He would consent to such a 
number of troops as even that of two battalions. The 
obligation of submitting Scindia’s relations with other 
states, to the will of the English, it was not, in £he 
opinion of the Governor-General, very material to 
exact ; for this reason, that, if the other conditions 
were accepted, this would follow, as a necessary con- 
sequence, whether agrccalde to Sciiidia or not, ‘‘ His 
Excellency,” says the paper of instructions, consi- 
ders Scindia’s positive consent to the third condition, 
to be an object of inferior importance to the rest : as, 
without any specific stipulation, the arbitration of the 
British government will necessai ily be admitted, to an 
extent proportioned to the ascendancy, which that 
government u ill obtain, over Scindia,' under the pro- 
posed engagements — and to the pow (‘r which it will 
possess of controling his designs.” ^ 

Though Scindia had not only been disposed to re- 
ceive, but forward to invite the British resident to his 
camp, he would offer no specific proposition when 
Colonel Collins arrived. It was the wish of the Bri- 
tish negotiator, who joined the camp of Scindia on 
the 210th of Eebruary, 1802, to draw' from that chief- 
tain a declaration of a desire for British assistance ; 
and afteiwvards to present the scheme of the Governor- 
General as the condition on w Iiich that advantage 
might be obtained. Scindia, however, would not ad- 
mit that he had any otlier motive for desiring the 
presence of a British resident, Ilian to cement the 
friendsliip which already subsisted between him and 
the British government ; and to possess a more imme- 
diate channel of communication : especially, as he 
was guarantee to the treaty between the English 
government and the Peshw^a;” in this expression, 


Papers, ut supra, p. 7 — 9. 



JiS Disappointment of the Governor^GeneraL 

BOOK VI. exhibiting, even at this early period, hj^ jealousy with 
respect to the negotiation, which was now carrying 
1802. on at Poonah, for superseding the existing treaty with 
the Peshwa, by a treaty upon the Governor-General’s 
favourite system, called “ the system of defensive al- 
liance, and mutual guarantee.” 

After time for ascertaining the state of Scindia’s 
counsels, the resident informed the Governor-General, 
that “ Scindia was anxiously desirous to preserve the 
relations of friendship at that time subsisting between 
him and the English government. At the same time,” 
said he, “ 1 consider it my indispensable duty to ap- 
prize your Excellency, that I am firmly persuaded ho 
feels no inclination whatever to improve those rela- 
tions.” In other words, he was not yet brought so 
low, as willingly to descend into that situation, in 
which a participation in the “ system of defensive 
alliance and mutual guarantee ” would of necessity 
place him. 

It is important, at the same time, to observe the 
opinion of this select servant of tlie (Company, witli 
regard to the influence which the treaty so eagerly 
})ursued with the Peshwa would have upon the in- 
terests. of Scindia; an influence sufficient to make 
liim court as a favour what he now rejected as eqfii- 
valent to tlie renunciation of his independence and 
power. “ Indeed,” says the resident, “ were the 
Peshwa to accept the aid of a subsidiary force from 
our government, I should, in this event, entertain 
strong ho|)es, that Scindia, aj)prchensive lest the au- 
thority of the head of the Mahratta empire might be 
exerted against himself, would solicit as a favour to 
be admitted to the benefit of the treaty of general 
defensive alliance.” I’he resident, in this instance, 
declared his belief, that the same effect would result 
from this treaty witli regard to Scindia, as the Go- 
vernor-General liad stated to him would lie the etlecl 
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cf such a treaty, mth any one of the Mahratta powers, book m 
upon every one of the rest.^ 

As the resident was convinced, that, in the present 1502. 
circumstances, it was vain to hope for the submission 
of Scindia to the system of tlic Govenior-General, lie 
thought the dignity of the British government would 
best be consulted, by forbearing to present the jiro- 
position.^ 

Holkar repaire<l so quickly the disaster sustained 
near Indore, that early in 1802 he resolved to change 
the scene of his operations from Malwa to Poona. 

Cashec Rao, who had been allowed to repair to Can- 
deish, had for some time shown a disposition to aid 
in carrying on a joint war against Scindia, for the 
preservation of the Holkar dominions ; but as the re- 
sources both of his mind and of his* fortune were 
small, so he had latterly professed his determination 
to adhere to a system of neutrality in the dispute be- 
tween Scindia and Jeswunt Rao. The release of the 
infant Khundeh Rao had been always demanded I)y 
Jeswunt Rao, as a condition without which he would 
listen to no term^ of ciccommodation. Representing 
Caslice Rao as incapacitated by mental imbecility for 
the exercise of the powers of government, he pro- 


‘ On this subject he further says, in the same dispatch : “ It must 
likewise l>c considered ; that, liowever much it itiay be the interest of 
thePeshwa to engage in the defensive alliance, with a view to tfie resto- 
ration of the^dne exercise of his authority, as head of the Mahratta 
empire; yet that Scindia is by no means in a sniiilar predicament. On 
the contrary, as the Maharaja (Scindia), by the real superiority of his 
power, is now enaWed to intimidate Baajee Rao into concessions suit- 
able to his purposes, he is apparently urged, by ptinciples of self-interest, 
not only to decline becoming a party Itimsclf in the treaty, bnt more- 
over to exert his utmost influence, in order to prevent the Peshwa from 
entering into engagements, which, if carried to the extent originally 
proposed, would completely render him alike independent of Scindia, 
and of e\eiy other chieftain of the iSIahraita state.” 

- Seethe Dispatch of Colonel Collins, dated Oiigein, 8th of March, 
1802, thid. p. 13 — 13. 



iSift - Holkar defeats Scindia, 

BDOKVI. claimed the infant, head of the Holkar family ; de- 
nanded, as uncle, the custody of his person, and the 
administration of his dominions; and gave out his 
design of marclring to Poona, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving justice at the hand of the Peshwa ; that is, of 
putting down the authority of Scindia, with respect 
to whom the Peshw a had long been placed in a state 
of prostrate subjection. 

Before the middle of the year 1802, Holkar had 
prepared a large, and as compared with that of his 
opponents a well disciplined army; and began his 
march to the south. Scindia, alive to the danger 
which threatened his interests at Poona, detached a 
large portion of his army under one of his principal 
generals, Suddasheo Bhow. This force arrived in 
the vicinity of Poona, at the close of the month of 
Septeml)er ; and afterwards effected a junction with 
the troops of the Pesliwa. On the 25th of October 
the two armies engaged. After a warm cannonade of 
about three hours, the cavalry of Holkar made a ge* 
neral charge. The cavalry of Scindia gave way, 
when that of Holkar cutting in upon the line of in- 
fantry, put Iheiu to flight and obtained a decisive 
victory.^ 

1 Papers supra, p. .'343. — On the 8lh of March Colonel 

Collins in the camp of Scindia, c^uimalcd the prospects of Holkar thus : 
“Since the defeat of Jcswnnt Uao at Indore, vvhcic he lost the whole 
of his artillery, this chief lias merely been aide to carry on a depredatory 
war; and as he possesses no other means of subsisting his troops, than 
by plundering, it is not unlikely that they may disperse during the rainy 
monsoon. Yet should he c\cn find it practicable lo retain them in his 
service, still they aie not so foumdablc. cither from discipline or num- 
bers, as to create any serious grounds of alarm lo this court.’' (Ibid, 
p. 14). The Governor-Gcueral, in his letter to the Secret Committee, 
24th of December, 18C2, spea!.:ug of the siloatlou of the Peshwa, pre- 
..vious to the battle of ilu 'J4’.h of October, oj}; , The superiority ol 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar's ti jc*}'-. In rumbci and diseiplinc, to those of the 
Peshwa and Dowlut R.io Si India, rendered the i'^ie of any contest 
nearly ccriain.’' Ibid p vu' 



Jfiffecti tufon the Peshwa, - 8||1 

Colonel Barry Close had been sent in the capacity BOQli¥I, 
of resident to Poona, in the month of December 
the preceding* year, with much reliance upon his ap- 18027 
proved ability and diligence for leading the Peshwa 
to a conformity with the earnest wishes of the Eng- 
lish government, on the subject of the defensive al- 
liance. 

A few days before the arrival of Colonel Close, the 
Peshwa had communicated to Colonel Palmer, his 
predecessor, his consent “ to subsidise a permanent 
force of the Company’s infanlry, to the extent of six 
battalions, with the corresponding artillery, as the 
Governor-General liad proposed * and to assign terri- 
tory in Hindustan, producing twenty-five lacs of ru- 
pees annual revenue ; but that the troops should be 
retained within the Company’s dominions at all times, 
except when the Peshwa should formally reepnre their 
actual services.” There was still a great distance 
between the compliance of the Peshwa, and the Go- 
vernor-General’s demands. “ I am to have my last 
private audience of the Peshwa,” says Colonel Palmer, 

“ this evening : when I will make a final effort to 
convince his Plighness of the lasting security, power, 
and prosperity,” (such was the language which the 
Governor-General and his agents held even to one 
another upon their scheme for reducing to dependance 
the Princes of Hindustan,) “ which he will derive 
from embracing your Lordship^s proposals ; though I 
apprehend, that nothing short of imminent and cer- 
tain destruction will induce him to make concessions, 
which militate with his deep-rooted Jealousy and pre- 
judices,^’ (so the aversion to a final renunciation of all 
independent power was coolly denominated;) “of 
which he thinks,” continues the dispatch, “ that he 
has already made extraordinary sacrifices.” ^ 

' Papers, ut supra, p. 39, 40. 
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VI. The negotiation languished for six months, because 
the Governor-General, who, during a considerable 
1802 . earnestly endeavouring to ac- 

complish a similar treaty with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
did not transmit to the resident his instructions upon 
the subject of this proposal, till the month of June. 

During this interval, the new resident had time to 
make his observations upon the character and views of 
the Peshwa, of which he delivered a most unfavourable 
report. “ Every day’s experience,” said he, tends 
to strengthen the impression, that from the first, your 
Lordship’s amicable and liberal views, in relation to 
this state, have not only been discordant with the 
natural disposition of the Peshwa ; but totally adverse 
to that selfish and wicked policy, which, in a certain 
degree, he seems to have realised : A slight recur- 
rence to the history of his machinations is sufficient 
to demonstrate, that, in the midst of personal peril, 
and the lowest debasement, he viewed the admission 
of permanent support from your Lordship with aver- 
sion.’’ 

“ With regard to the Peshwa's government,” he 
says, ** it seems, if possible, to become less respect- 
able every day. The great families of the state, 
with whom he is at variance, prevail over him at every 
contest.” ^ 

When the instructions of the Governor-General 
arrived, he remarked, upon the stipulation of the 
Peshwa respecting the station of the subsidized batta- 
lions, that if the Peshwa should ever conclude sub- 
sidiary engagements on these terms, he would never 
apply for the aid of the stipulated force, except in 
cases of the utmost emergency : and his expectation, 
probably, is, that the knowledge of his ability to com- 
mand so powerful a body of troops would alone be 
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sufficient to give due weight to his authority, and to 
preclude any attempt which might otherwise be made 
for the subversion of it.” 

On the next great point, as the Peshwa,” he 
said, ‘‘ probably derives no revenue from the territory 
which he proposes to assign for the charges of the 
subsidiary force ; and his authority in it is merely 
nominal, his power and resources would not in any 
degree be reduced by the cession ; and the situation 
of the districts would be too distant and distinct from 
those territories in which the Peshwa s authority is 
established and acknowledged, to excite in his mind 
any apprehension of being overawed or controlled by 
the proximity of the Company’s territorial power and 
resources. In his Excellency’s judgment, therefore, 
the cession of the proposed territory, in Hindustan 
would not in any degree contribute to render the 
Peshwa dependent on the support of the British 
power.” 

The expense, also, both of taking and of retaining 
possession of these territories, surrounded as they 
were by the territories of other Mahratta chiefs, and 
subject to their claims, was stated by the Governor- 
General as a ground of objection. 

Upon the whole, he observes, ‘‘ By this arrange- 
ment, the Peshwa would derive the benefit of our 
support, without becoming subject to our control.” 
He, therefore, concludes; “ Under all these circum- 
stances his Excellency is decidedly of opinion that an 
unqualified concurrence in the Peshwa’s propositions 
would produce more injury than benefit to the British 
interests in India.” At the same time, “ From the 
view,” he declares, ‘‘ which has thus been taken of 
the disposition and conduct of the Peshwa towards 
the British power ; and from a consideration of the 
actual condition of his government, with reference 
V 2 
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BQ0|fitS^.Jbotfa to ita iivtenaal weakness^ aod to the sti^ of its 
external relations, it is to be inferred, that irt the 
actual situation of affairs, no expectation can reason- 
ably be entertained of the Peshwa’s acquiescence in 
any arrangement founded on the basis of the Gover- 
nor-General’s original propositions/^ 

What then was to be done? Was the pursuit of 
the subsidizing arrangement to be resigned? The 
desires of the Governor-General were too ardent for 
that conclusion. He resolved, on the other hand, to 
accede to the wishes of the Peshwa, in regard to the 
station of the troops, provided he would either as- 
sign a less exceptionable territory, or even engage to 
pay a competent annual sum from his treasury. ' 

Of the discussions on this new proposition,* the de- 
tailed reports have not been communicated to par. 
liament, and hence the particulars arc unknown. 
Though Baajee Row manifested, as the Governor- 
General informed his honourable masters, a solicitude 
apparently more sincere than formerly, to contract 
defensive engagements with the British government, 
he would assent to no admissible modification of the 
proffered plan, till Jeswunt Rao Holkar was in the 
vicinity of Poona. 

To whomsoever of the two antagonists the im- 
pending contest should yield the ascendancy, the 
Peshwa perfectly foreknew that the result would be 
equally fatal to his authority. On the 11th of Oc- 
tober, he transmitted through his principal minister a 
set of proposals to the British resident. In these, it 
was proposed to agree, that the troops should be per- 
manently stationed within his dominions, and that a 
district should be assigned for their maintenance in 


> See, for these facts and quotations, Gov.-Gen.’s Instructions to the 
resident at Poona, dated 3d of June, 1802; papers, ut supra, p.Sd—SQ* 
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his ^mlories Ordering on the Toombudra.^ WeBOQli% 
are informed by the Governor-General, that during 
the discussions which ensued on the basis of these igefi. 
propositions, the evasive conduct of the Peshwa ex- 
cited considerable doubts of his sincerity, even at that 
stage of the negotiation : and that on the 24th of 
October, when the army of Jeswunt Rao Holkar had 
arrived within a few miles of Poona, the Peshwa 
dispatched a deputation to that chieftain, with dis- 
tinct proposals for an accommodation, which Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar rejected.”^ 

On the day of the action, the Peshwa, surrounded 
by a small body of troops, waited for the result, and 
then fled ; leaving in the hands of his minister for the 
British resident, a preliminary engagement to sub- 
sidize six battalions, with their proportion of artillery, 
and to cede a country, either in Guzerat or Carnatic, 
yielding twenty-five lacs of rupees. 

The wishes of the Governor-General were accom- 
plished, beyond his ex{)ectation. And he ratified the 
engagement on the day on which it was received,® 

Two grand objects now solicited the attention of 
the British government. The first was the restoration 
of the Peshwa ; and his elevation to that height of 
power, which, nominally his, actually that of the 
British government, might suffice to control the rest 
of the Mahratta states. The next was, to improve 
this event for imposing a similar treaty upon others 
of the more powerful Mahratta princes ; or, at any 
rate, to prevent, by all [)ossible means, their alarm 
from giving birth to an immediate war, which (espe- 
cially in the existing state of the finances) might ex- 


* Papers, ut supra, p. 63. 
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BOOKVi. pose the present arrangement to both unpopularity 
and trouble. 

1802. following occurrences were meanwhile taking 

place. The Peshwa, having repaired in the first in- 
stance to a fortress, not far distant from Poona, after- 
ward pursued his flight to the fortress of Mhar, on 
the river Bancoote, in the Concan, a maritime coun- 
try on the western side of the Ghauts. Holkar, 
whose object it probably was to obtain possession of 
the person of the Peshwa, and to make the same use 
of his authority which had been made by Scindia, 
attempted, but not with sufficient rapidity, to inter- 
cept his flight. 

Disappointed in this prospect, Holkar turned his 
views to Emrut Rao, the adopted son of the Peshwa’s 
father, the lerte Ragoba; and detaching a body of 
troops to the place of his residence, brought him to 
Poona. The Peshwa’s flight from his capital was 
treated as an abdication, or akin to an abdication, of 
the government; and affairs were administered in the 
name of Emrut Rao. 

To the British resident, who remained at Poona, 
when it fell into the hands of Holkar, that chieftain, 
as well as Emrut Rao, diligently represented their 
views as friendly towards the British state, or even 
submissive ; and they employed their earnest endea- 
vours to prevail upon him to remain at Poona. As 
this, however, might appear to afford the sanction of 
his government to the new authority, he thought it 
his duty to withdraw, and having, not without diffi- 
culty, obtained that permission, departed on the 28th 
of November. 

At the conferences,” says tlie Governor-General, 
holden, by the resident, with Emrut Rao and Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar, on the eve of the resident’s depar- 
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twre from Poona, both those chieftains expressed their book vi, 
solicitude for the preservation of the friendship of the 
British government ; and directly, and earnestly, ap- 
pealed to the resident for his advice in the present 
situation of affairs, Jeswunt Rao Holkar expressly 
intimated a wish for the mediation of the resident, 
for the express purpose of effecting an accommodation 
with the Peshwa.”^ 

The Peshwa seemed unable to believe himself in 
safety, in any place accessible to Jeswunt Rao Holkar; 
and requested that a British ship might be sent to 
Bancoote, to convey him, when he should account it 
necessary, to Bombay. This determination the resi- 
dent at Poona thought it would not be adviseable to 
encourage. But, “ under the determination,” says 
the Governor-General, ‘‘ which I had gdopted, of em- 
ploying every effort, for the restoration of the 
Peshwa’s authority, and in the actual situation of the 
Peshwa’s affairs, it appeared to me, to be extremely 
desirable, that the Peshwa should immediately place 
himself under the protection of the British power, by 
retiring to Bombay.”'^ 

The resident from Poona arrived at Bombay on the 
3d of December. The Peshwa, notwithsUinding the 

* Papers, ut supra, ili. p. 32, 223. 

’ Ibid. p. 31, 32. 1 considered/' he further says, “ that this mea- 

sure would preclude all hazard of precipitating hostilities with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, by any advance of the British troops, for the protection of 
the Peshwa’s (lerson ; and would enable the British government to open 
a negotiation with Jeswunt Rao Holkar for the restoration of the Peshwa 
on the musnud of Poona, under every circumstance of advantage. 

This event would also enable us to combine with our other measures, 
under great advantage, the proposed negotiation with Scindia, for the 
conclusion of defensive arrangements. It was obvious, also, that the 
Peshwa’s arrival at Bombay would afford the most favourable oppor- 
tunity for the adjustment of the terms of the defensive alliance with the 
Peshwa, on the basis of my original propositions, with the addition of 
such stipulations as might appear to be expedient, with reference to the 
actual crisis of affairs/' 
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iBOC^Viitl^iliiissidn to blace himself under the protection of the 
Bi^^ish government at Bombay, had yet remained in 
l-tof. the Concan, with a declared desire, however, of re- 
pairing to his own city of Bassein, where he would 
enjoy the protection of a British force. His minister 
arrived at Bombay on the 8th of December^ Al a 
conference, the next day, with Colonel Close, he ex- 
pressed the earnest desire of his master to conclude 
the proposed engagements with the British govern- 
ment ; to the end -that, all its demands being complied 
with, and all obstacles removed, he might, as speedily 
as possible, be restored to his authority by the British 
troops. On the I6th, the Peshwa arrived at Bassein ; 
and was presented with a draught of the proposed 
treaty. The 18th was appointed for the day on which 
the arrangemeiit should be completed. After a long 
discussion, the whole of the draught was accepted, with 
some alterations in one or two of the articles. And 
the treaty, called, from the place of transaction, the 
treaty of Bassein, was signed on the 31st. 

The great and leading articles were those to which 
the Peshwa engaged himself, by the paper left behind 
him, when he fled from Poona ; the permanent es- 
tablishment within his dominions of the force hired 
from the Company ; and the assignment of a portion 
of territory, convenient for the English, as the equi- 
valent in exchange. Of the remaining articles, the 
most important was that, by which the Peshwa 
bound himself never to make war upon any state, but 
to submit all his differences with other powers to the 
English ; and, in short, not to hold any intercourse 
with other states, except in concert with the English 
government. 

A local affair of considerable importance was com- 
modiously regulated through this treaty. The pecu- 
niary claims of the Peshwa upon Surat, and the terri- 
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t(»y lately ceded by the Guickwar in Guzerat, were bOOf; Vlrj 
commuted for a territory yielding a revenue of the - 

same annual amount. 

In one respect this Mahratta ally was left in a 
situation different from the situation of those other 
allies, the Nabobs of Oude and Carnatic. In their 
case the English rulers insisted upon a power of or- 
dering, agreeably to their wisdom, the internal admi- 
nistration of the country ; or rather of taking it wholly 
into their hands ; alleging, as cause, the bad govern- 
ment of those rulers, which it was neither consistent 
with the interest, nor the humanity, nor the honour 
of the English government, to render itself the means 
of preserving in existence. With regard to the one 
of these powers, the design was partially ; with regard 
to the other, it was completely, executed. With the 
Peshwa, for the present, the same demand for good 
government j)roduced not the same effects. In the 
17 th article of the treaty, The Honourable Com- 
pany’s Government,” it is said, hereby declare, 
that they have no manner of concern with any of his 
Highness’s children, relations, subjects, or servants ; 
with respect to whom his Highness is absolute.” 

Nay more, “ the subsidiary force is to be [it all times 
ready for such services, as, the due correction of his 
Highness’s subjects and dependants, and the overawing 
and chastising of rebels, or exciters of disturbance.” 

In other words, to what degree, soever, of misery, the 
vices of the Peshwa’s government may reduce his sub- 
jects, the English have “ no manner of concern” with 
that : But if these unhappy subjects make any effort 
to relieve themselves^ the English troops shall be em- 
ployed in exterminating them. When combinations 
of rulers take place, and the control of subjects is 
sufficiently removed, the treatment which is carved 
out for subjects is pretty much the same, whether the 
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|00i(.V{. soil be Asiatic or European.; the subjects, Mahrattas, 
CfiAM.i- French. 

1^02. The turn, which the counsels of Scindia might 

take, or might receive, in consequence of the present 
transactions with the Peshwa, was the object which 
next solicited, and that in a high degree, the atten- 
tion of the British government. By a letter, dated 
the 16th of November, 1802, the resident at Poona 
is apprized, “ that it is the Governor-General’s in- 
tention to avail himself immediately of the state of 
ajffairs at Poona, and of the defeat of Scindia’s troops 
by Holkar, to renew overtures to Scindia, for the 
purpose of inducing that chieftain to enter into the 
terms of the general defensive alliance/’ And along 
with the notification of the engagements concluded 
with the Peshwa, Scindia received an invitation to co- 
operate with the British government in the restora- 
tion of that chief to his throne, and proposals for a 
treaty to be concluded with himself, on terms similar 
to those which had been accepted by the Peshwa.' 

In another letter, on the 22d of the same month, 
the Governor-General still further unfolded his policy. 

In fulfilling the obligation now imposed on us, of 
reinstating the Peshwa in ins government, and re- 
storing his authority, his Excellency is anxious ; first, 
to avoid all contest with either Scindia or Holkar; 
and secondly, to refrain from checking the progress of 
tlie present warfare between these chieftains.” As 
the immediate march of the British troops for the 
restoration of the Peshwa would be likely to begin a 
war between Holkar and the Company, and to termi- 
nate that between him and Scindia ; as the inter- 
mediate period, at the same time, “ presented the 
most favourable crisis for the accomplishment of his 
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Excellency’s^iews of defensive alliance with Sdndia;” BOCMtVli 
And, as ‘‘ a delay in the advance of the troops might 
afford the further advantage of improving the terms i802, 
of the defensive alliance with the Peshwa, by obtaining 
his consent to those conditions which he theretofore 
rejected,’* the resident was informed that there was 
no occasion to be in a hurry, in commencing operations 
for the re-instatement of the Peshwa.^ 

Though the Governor-General expressed his con- 
viction, that “ nothing but necessity would induce 
Scindia to co-operate in the success of the present ar- 
rangement ; ” he yet entertained the hope, that he 
would perceive his inability to prevent that success ; 
and, as the engagement with the Peshwa would place 
him under the power of the English, whether he con- 
sented to the i)lan of hired troops, or did not consent 
to it, that he would account dependance, with the 
benefit of their alliance, less objectionable, than de- 
pendance, without it.^ The ho'me authorities, accord- 
ingly, who are always presented with the fair face of 
things, were told by liis Excellency, under date the 
24th of December, 1 802, “ I entertain a confident 
expectation of the complete accomplishment of all our 
views, and of the restoration of tranquillity, within 
the Mahratta dominions, by the means of amicable 
negotiation. It appears pro])ablc, that Scindia will 
cordially co-operate with tlie British government, in 
the restoration of the Peshwa’s authority ; and will 
consent, in the actual state of his own affairs, to 
become a party in the proposed system of defensive 
arrangements.” ^ 

Yet the resident at Poona is told, in a letter dated 
the 30th of the same month : ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
Peshwa’s recent recognition of his engagements with 
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Excellency the ^venici^Generd is bidueed 
^ t6 ai^ehend, from the general tenor of the informa- 
^$4 tion contained in your dispatches, and from the cha-* 
racier and disposition of the Peshwa, that his High- 
. ness is more disposed to rely on the exertions of 
Scindia, than on those of the British government, for 
his restoration to the musnud of Poona ” Under 
such views, “ his Highness,” he added, " may pos- 
sibly evade the conclusion of a definitive treaty, on 
the basis of the preliminary engagement. This re- 
sult will be rendered still more probable by an accom- 
mbdation between Scindia and Holkar. The intelli- 
gence contained in a dispatch from the resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, under date the 19th instant, 
strongly indicates the probability of that event. And 
it is apparent, that the principal inducement, both of 
Scindia and Holkar, to enter into such accommoda- 
tion, is the apprehension which they entertain of the 
interference of the British power, for the restoration 
and establishment of the Peshwa’s authority. It may 
be expected, therefore, that an accommodation between 
these chieftains will be accompanied by proposals to 
the Peshwa, under the mediation and guarantee of 
Scindia^ of a nature which his Highness may be dis- 
posed to accept, rather than be indebted for the re- 
storation of his authority to the interposition of the 
British government.” ^ It was the 10th of February, 
1803, before the Governor-General disclosed to the 
home authorities his opinion that, “ the knowledge,” 
as he expresses it, “ of our arrangement with the 
Peshwa, mayinduce Dowlut Rao Scindia, and Holkar, 
to compromise their differences; and to offer to the 
Peshwa proposals for restoring his Highness to the 
musnud of Poona, which his Highness may be dis- 
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oi' engagements for that purpose with the British 
government.”' 

With regard to the policy which the state of things 
created by_this conduct would suggest, he says : ‘‘ In 
such an event, it is not my intention to attempt to 
compel the Peshwa to adhere to the faith of his en- 
gagements, at the hazard of involving the Company 
in a war with the combined Mahratta states.” ^ 

This is an admission, that the probable evil of a 
war with the combined Mahratta states was more 
than a counterbalance for the probable good to be 
derived from placing them all in dependance; the 
effect, which the treaty with the Peshwa, he said, 
would produce, whether they entered, or refused to 
enter, into the scheme for hiring the British troops. 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the preponderant 
evil of a war with the combined Mahratta states, the 
Governor-General declares, that, if the Peshwa ad- 
hered to his engagements, and had the concurrence 
of his principal subjects, he should not allow the 
chance of any other opposition to deter him. Yet 
from that preponderant evil, the power of the Peshwa 
would still be the only defalcation; and how little 
the account which could be justly made of the power 
of the Peshwa, the Governor-General was amply in- 
formed. 


To one view, taken by the Marquis Wellesley, of 
the question ' of restoring the Mahratta sovereign, 
philosophy will not withhold unqualified praise. “ The 
stipulations of treaty” (says he, in his instructions, 
dated 2d of February, 1803, to the Governor of 
Fort St. George), on which I founded my intention 
to facilitate the restoration of the Peshwa’s autho- 
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originated in a supposition that the majority of 
tl. Mahratta jaghiredars, and the body of the Pesh- 
wa’s subjects, entertain a desire of co-operating in 
that measure* Justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to impose, upon the Mahrattas, a ruler, 
whose restoration to authority was adverse to every 
class of his subjects. The recent engagements with 
the Peshwa involve no obligation of such an extent. 
Whatever might be the success of our arms, the ul- 
timate objects of these engagements could not be 
attained, by a course of policy so violent and extreme. 
If, therefore, it should appear, that a decided oppo- 
sition to the restoration of the Peshwa is to be ex- 
pected, from the majority of the Mahratta jaghire- 
dars, and from the body of the Peshwa s subjects, I 
shall instantly relinquish every attempt to restore the 
Peshwa to the musnud of Poona.” ^ 

This virtuous example, till such a time as the ma- 
jority of the people in every civilized country have 
become sufficiently enlightened to see the depravity 
of the case in its own essence, will help to stamp 
with infamy the most flagitious perhaps of all the 
crimes which can be committed against human na- 
ture, the imposing upon a nation, by force of foreign 
armies, and fur the pleasure or interest of foreign 
rulers, a government, composed of men, and involv- 
ing principles, which the people for whom it is des- 
tined have either rejected from experience of their 
badness, or repel from the experience or expectation 
of better. Even where the disparity of civilization 
and knowledge were very great ; and where it were 
beyond dispute, that a civilized country was about to 
bestow upon a barbarous one the greatest of all pos- 
able benefits, a good and beneficent government; 

' Papers, ot supra, p. 78. 
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even there, It would require the strongest circum- 
stances to justify the employment of violence or force. 
But, where nations, up6ti a level only with another, 
in point of civilization, or perhaps below it, proceed 
with bayonets to force upon it a government, con- 
fessedly bad, and prodigiously below the knowledge 
and civilization of the age, under the pretence of 
fears that such a nation will choose a worse govern- 
ment for itself, these nations, or their rulers, if the 
people have no voice in th^ matter, are guided by 
views of benefit to themselves, and despise the shame 
of trampling upon the first principles of humanity 
and justice. 

In paying the homage which he counted due to 
the will of a nation of Mahrattas, the Marquis 
Wellesley was not making a sacrifice of interests^ 
which he held in low esteem. In his addresfs to the 
home authorities, dated the 24th of December, 1802, 
he declared his conviction, that those defensive 
engagements” which he was desirous of concluding 
with the Maliratta states, were essential to the com- 
plete consolidation of the British empire in India, 
and to the future tranquillity of Hindustan.” ^ Yet 
the complete consolidation of the British empire in 
India, and the future tranquillity of Hindustan, which 
could never exist till a sufficient bridle was put in 
the mouth of the Mahratta power, he thought it his 
duty to sacrifice, or to leave to the care of unforeseen 
events, rather than violate the freedom of will, in 
this important concern, of the people of one of the 
Mahratta states. 

When the Governor-General resolved on restoring 
the Peshwa, upon the supposition that he and bis 
subjects were consenting to the plan, a very low esti- 
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BOOK VI. mate of the opposition to be expected from other 
quarters was presented by the Governor-General to 
1808. superiors, in his language of the 10th of February, 
1803. “ No reason/* said he, “ exists, to justify 
an apprehension, that in the event supposed, Scindia 
would proceed to such an extremity, as to make op* 
position, either singly, or united with Holkar. Nor 
is any such desperate course of proceeding to be ap- 
prehended from the Rajah of Berar. Uncombined 
with the power of Scindia, Holkar will not probably 
venture to resist the Peshwa. Holkar also has anx- 
iously solicited the arbitration of the British govern- 
ment with respect to his claims. He has transmitted 
distinct propositions with that view to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close.”' 

The substance of these propositions was, that the 
Peshwa should give to him a crore of rupees for the 
imyment of his troops ; that he should also give to 
him a fortress, as he had given Ahmednuggur to 
Scindia ; that he should eflect the release of Kundee 
Rao ; and grant him investiture, as the heir and re- 
presentative of the Holkar family. Both the Gover- 
nor-General and the Peshwa held these demands in- 
admissible. So far from yielding money to Holkar, 
the Peshwa thought he ought much rather to get 
money from him, on account of the depredations 
committed on his dominions. The gift of a fortress 
to one person was no reason, he said, why he should 
be called upon to give one to another : and as to the 
proposition for disinheriting Cashee Rao, it was for- 
bidden by justice, and by the investiture which had 
been bestowed upon him during the life of his father ; 
at the same time there was an expedient for recon- 
dling the interests of both, as Cashee Rao had no 
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(^ulclren, and might secure the succession to Khundee BOOK VL 
Rao by adoption. The Governor-General held, that 
the rights of Cashee Rao, founded on descent, should 1809» 
on no account be allowed to be disputed. But he 
was of opinion, that the Peshwa ought willingly to 
grant a considerable sum of money, to obtain the 
departure of Holkar; and was even ready to gua^ 
rantee a loan raised for that purpose: And, if the 
grant of a fort and jaghire would suffice to avert a 
rupture, it would not, he conceived, be good policy 
to withhold it.^ 

** On the receipt of these instructions,” says the 
Governor-General, “ Colonel Close endeavoured to 
persuade his Highness the Peshwa, to offer to Holkar 
such concessions as might induce Holkar to compro- 
mise the subsisting differences, and to admit his 
Highness’s peaceable return to his capital. His 
Highness, however, manifested an insuperable aver- 
sion to offer any concession to Holkar, whom he con- 
sidered to be a rebel against the legitimate authority 
of the sovereign power of the Mahratta empire.” It 
then remained for Colonel Close to communicate by 
letter to Holkar, the sentiments of the Governor- 
General on the subject of his demands ; the assur- 
ance, that the British government would use its 
influence to adjust his claims upon Scindia ; an offer, 
to gurantee any adjustment which he might accom- 
plish with the Peshwa; and, lastly, the expression 
of a hope that he would not oppose the execution of 
the recent engagements between the British and 
Poonah states.^ 

The expectations of the Governor-General that he 
might be able, through the operation of the new 
treaty with the Peshwa, to intimidate Scindia into 

» Papers, ut supra, p. 414, 416, 82, 83. ^ tbiU. p. 86, 8T. 
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BOOK VI. an acceptance of the chains which he had forged fcnr 
Uap. 11. easily relinquish. That chieftain, 

1803. after such operations as he had in his power for the 
increase and equipment of his army, proceeded to- 
wards the south; crossed the Nerbuddah on the 4th 
of February ; and on the 2!3d arrived in the vicinity 
of Boorhanpore. Colonel Collins, who had left the 
camp of Scindia early in the preceding May, but had 
received in tlie month of Deceiiilx^r commands to re- 
turn for the purpose of proposing to him a treaty^ on 
similar terms with that of Bassein, arrived at his 
camp on the 27th of February. The advices,’ 
says the Governor-(;^eneral in his address to the home 
authorities of the 19th of Aj)ril, 1802, which I 
received from that officer, and from other quarters, 
induced me to entertain suspicions that Dowlut Rao 
Scindia meditated an accommodation with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar ; and a confederacy with that chieftain, 
and with the Rajah of Berar, for the purpose of 
frustrating tlie success of the arrangements concluded 
between the British government and the Peshwa: 
without, however, intending to proceed to the despe- 
rate extremity of provoking a contest with the British 


This suspicion,” he adds, “ was coiToborated, by 
the artifices practised, at the camp of Scindia, upon 
the aiTival of Colonel Collins, with a view of eluding- 
the communication of the propositions with which 
Colonel Collins was charged, under my authority, 
And the appearance of Scindia’s intentions became 
still more unsatisfactory, from the evasive, afid iiuli' 
rect, or vexatious replies, which Colonel Collins re- 
ceived to my propositions, after he had, at length, 
obtained access to Dowlut Rao Scindia.” 

At an interview, Avliich the resident at last obtained 
with Scindia on the 24th of March, that chief informed 



with respect to the Treaty of Bdssein. 

Wm that a messenger was on his way to his camp 
from the Peshwa, for the purpose of explaining to 
him the nature and extent of the engagements recently 
concluded between the Peshwa and the British go- 
vernment, and that till the communications of this 
agent were received, he could not give a decided 
answer to the proposition about concluding with the 
English a treaty sindlar to that of Bassein. He gave, 
at the same time, the strongest assurance, that he 
had no intention to obstruct the execution of tlie 
agreement between the Peshwa and the British go- 
vernment; on the other hand, that he desired to 
improve the friendship at present hap])ily existing 
between that government and the Peshwa, as well as 
himself. 

In this declaration, the Govcrnor.General professed 
his belief that Scindia was perfectly sincere. “ Nor 
is that sincerity,” said he, “ inconsistent with a desire 
to del^y bis assent to the treaty of Bassein, and to 
the propositions immediately aflccting his separate 
interests, until he shall Jiave received a direct com- 
munication from the Peshwa ; — or incompatible with 
the project for a confederacy between Scindia, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Borar, for purposes of a defensive 
nature — which I consider to be the extreme object of 
Scindia, in negotiating such a confederacy, without 
any views whatever of hostility towards the British 
power.” 

Berar was tlie next, in power and consequence, 
among the Mahratta states. “ The intelligence which 
I have^eceived from the court of the Rajah of Berar,” 
says the Governor-General, “ indicates tliat chieftain’s 
dissatisfaction at the conclusion of defensive engage- 
ments between the British government and his High- 
ness the Peshwa. — Whatever may be tlie aversion of 
the Rajah of Berar to the interposition of the British 
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BOOK VI. government, in the affairs of the Mahratta empire, 
any attempt, on the part of that chieftain, to obstruct 
180 S. execution of the treaty of Bassein, would be 
inconsistent with the systematic caution of his cha- 
racter; and imprudent, in the actual state of his 
military power, and in the exposed situation of his 
territories.” ‘ 

At so late a date, therefore, as the 19th of April, 
1803, the home authorities were assured by their 
Indian substitute, that no prospect of a war, the off- 
spring and consequence of the treaty of Bassein, pre- 
sented itself in any quarter. The same language was 
employed even so late as the 20th of June. “ Every 
circumstance,” he assured them, “ connected with the 
restoration of the Peshwa, justifies a confident expec- 
tation of the complete and pacific accomplishment of 
the beneficial objects of the late alliance. — Although 
the information,” he added, “ contained in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close’s address to your Honourable Com- 
mittee, and the tenor of my latest advices from the 
courts of Dowlut Rao Scindia, and the Rajah of 
Berar, tend to countenance the rumours of a projected 
confederacy, between these chieftains, and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, the existence of any such confederacy is 
still a subject of considerable doubt. — If any such 
combination has been formed, its object is probably 
restricted to purposes of a defensive nature, without 
involving any views of hostility towards the British 
power. — The local situation, and comparative power 
and resources, of -Scindia and Ragojee Bhonslah, 
preclude the apprehension of any attempt Sf these 
chiefs to subvert the Peshwa’s government, or the 
treaty of Bassein, at the desperate hazard of a war 


* For the dispatch from which these (Quotations and facts^re extracted* 
see papers ut supra, p. 85—91. 
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^Ih the British power. The situation of Holkar’sBOOKVl. 
power is entirely precarious and accidental. The in- 
stability of the resources of that adventurer reduces 
the continuance of his power to the utmost degree of 
uncertainty; and absolutely deprives him of the means 
of opposing any systematic or formidable resistance 
to the operation of an alliance with the Poonah state. 

—My instructions to Colonel Collins of the 5th May, 
and to Lieutenant- Colonel Close, of the 7th May, 
together with my letter of the 15th May to the Rajah 
of Berar, have probably already produced an arrange- 
ment of a pacific nature, with all the chiefs of the 
Mahratta empire, whose formal accession to the treaty 
of Bassein has not yet been signified to me.” * 

The Peshwa received not the treaty, ratified by 
the Governor-General in council, earlier than the 18th 
of March, 1803. The Governor-General informs the 
Court of Directors, that “ he received it with demon- 
strations of the highest satisfaction.” ^ 

As early, however, as the month of November 
preceding, the Governor of Fort St. George, under 
intimations from both the Governor-General and the 
resident at Poona, was induced to assemble a consider- 
able army at Hurryhur, on the Mysore frontier; 
which, under the character of an army of observation, 
might be ready to be employed as events should de- 
termine. The Governor of Bombay received, in like 
manner, instructions to hold in readiness for imme- 
diate service the disposable force of that presidency. 

And a considerable detachment of the subsidiary force 
at Hyderabad was, through the resident, directed to 
be placed in a similar state of preparation.'^ 


’ Papers, ut supra, p. 98, 99. 

* Governor-General’s Narrative of the late transactions in the Mah- 
Mtta empire. Ibid. p. 309. 

^ Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 307 * 



m March of General ‘Wellesley to Poona. 

tidok VI. At the end of February the whole of the subsidiary 
or hired force in the service of the Nizam, under the 
180S» command of Colonel Stevenson, together with 6,000 
infantry, and 9,000 of that Prince’s native cavalry 
marched from the caj)ital towards the western 
frontier of the Hyderabad dominions^ and reached 
Paraindah, distant 116 miles from Poona, on the 
25th of March. 

From the army assembled at Hurryhur under the 
immediate command of General Stuart, the General- 
in-Chief of the forces under the presidency of Madras, 
a detachment, consisting of one regiment of European, 
and three of native cavalry, two regiments of Eu- 
ropean, and six battalions of native infantry, with a 
due proportion of artillery, amounting, in the whole, 
to 1,709 cavalry, and 7,H90 infantry, exclusive of 
2,500 horse belonging to the Rajah of Mysore, began 
to* advance towards Poonah, on the 8th of March. 
For the command of this detachment; a service, re- 
quiring, as he affirmed, considerable skill, both military 
and diplomatic ; the Governor of Fort St. George re- 
commended the brother of the Governor-General, 
Major-General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, as 
a man who, not only possessed, in a high degree, the 
Other requisite gifts, but who, l)y his command at Serin- 
gapatam, had been accustomed to transact w ith the 
jaghiredars of the Poona state, and successful in 
gaining their confidence and respect. A man so re- 
lated, and so recommended, was not likely to see the 
merits of any competitor set in preference to his ow n. 

On the 12th of April, the force under General 
Wellesley crossed the Toombudra. On the 15th, 
the distance was not great between him and Colonel 
Stevenson, who arrived at Aklooss. .Icswunt Kao 
Holkar, who had some time quitted Poona, arrived 
at Chandore, 800 miles from Poona, on the same 
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day on which Colonel Stevenson arrived at Aklooss ; 
and nothing remained to oppose the British army. 
It was unnecessary, therefore, to carry the whole of 
the troops to Poona, where the country was too re- 
cently, and severely ravaged, to yield any supplies. 
Colonel Stevenson was directed to place the troops 
of the Nizam at Gardoree, within the Nizam’s 
frontier, and to take post with the subsidiary troops, 
augmented by the King’s Scotch brigade, further 
up the Beenia, near his junction with the Mota 
Mola. 

Emrut Rao was left at Poona, witli a guard of 
about 1,500 men, alone, and helpless, when Holkar 
marched. It was, nevertheless, reported, that this 
defenceless individual, who from first to last is repre- 
sented, by the English themselves, as utterly averse 
to the part which he was constrained by Holkar to 
act, had it in contemplation to burn the city of 
Poona; that is, to render his peace impracticable 
with the people into whose hands he saw that he 
must inevitably fall. Intimation of this report, and 
it would seem of some belief in the danger which it 
announced, was transmitted (repeatedly we are told) 
by Colonel Close to General Wellesley. The Peshwa, 
by whom it is not wonderful that it was believed, 
transmitted an urgent request that Gej^eral Wellesley 
would detach some of the Poona officers with their 
troops to provide for the safety of his family. Count- 
ing the Poona officers, witli their troops, a security 
ill-proportioned to the danger, General Wellesley re- 
solved to attempt an unexpected arrival. Intelligence 
was received on tlie 19th, that Emrut Rao was still 
at Poona on the 18th, and had removed the family 
of the Peshwa to Servagur ; which was concluded to 
be a step preparatory to the burning of the town. 
General Wellesley, therefore, taking with him only 
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Restoration of the Pesktoa, 

3p0ilTLthe ctvalrjr, and making a night march through a 
difficult pass, and a rugged country, arrived at PoOna 
' ItOS. having accomplished, from the evening 

of the 19 th, a march of forty, and from the morning 
of that day, that is, in a period of about thirty*two 
hours, a march of sixty miles. Emrut Rao heard of 
the march of the British cavalry, on the morning 
of the 20th, and quitted Poona, but without any act 
implying that he had ever entertained a thought of 
setting fire to the place. 

In conducting the Peshwa to Poona, it only now 
remained to provide a sufficient quantity of pomp. 
The description shall be given in the words of the 
Governor-General himself, “ During these transac- 
tions, arrangements were made by the Governor of 
Bombay, and by Lieutenant-Colonel Close, for the 
march of the Peshwa towards Poona, A detach- 
ment, consisting of his Majesty’s 78th regiment 
(which left Bengal on the 7th of February, and ar- 
rived at Bombay on the 5th of April, 1803), five 
companies of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, a propor- 
tion of artillery, and 1,035 sepoys--in all 2,205 men, 
was formed, and placed under the command of Colonel 
Murray, of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, as an escort 
to his Highness, who left Bassein, attended by Colonel 
Close, on the 27th of April. 

On the 7th of 'May, the Peshwa passed General 
Wellesley’s camp, at Panowallah, near Poona. On 
the 13th, his Highness, attended by his brother 
Chimnajee Appa, and by a numerous train of the 
principal chiefs of the Mahratta empire, proceeded 
towards the city of Poonah ; and, having entered his 
palace, resumed his seat upon the musnud, and re- 
ceived presents from his principal servants. 

** During the procession, the British resident, ac- 
companied by his suite, paid his compliments to his 
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Highpess, when a salute was fired by the British BOOK VI 
troops, encamped in the vicinity of Poona, under the 
command of. General Wellesley. This salute was jgos. 
immediately answered from the fortress of Seonghur. 

“ While the procession passed the bridge into the 
city, a second salute was fired from tlie British camp; 
and as^the Peshwa approached the palace, salutes 
were fired from the several posts of the IMahratta 
troops. At sunset salutes were fired from all the hill 
forts in the vicinity of Poona.” * 

Notwithstanding the confident expectation which 
the Governor-General had expressed to the home 
authorities, not only on the 1 9th of April, but as late 
as the 20th of June, that no war would rise out of 
the treaty of Bassein ; ^ yet before that time, as he 
himself informs us, ‘‘ he had great cause to doubt the 
sincerity of Scindia’s professions; while the increasing 
rumours of an hostile confederacy, against the British 
government, between that chieftain and the Rajah of 
Berar, rendered it indispensably necessary to ascertain, 
with the least practicable delay, whether the British, 
government were likely to be exposed to a contest 
with the confederated chieftains. These considera- 
tions determined the Governor-General to lose no 
time in furnishing Colonel Collins with detailed in- 
structions, for the guidance of his conduct, in this 
important and delicate crisis of affairs. With a view 
to expedition, the Governor-General's instructions 
were, in the first instance, transmitted in the form of 
notes, under date the 5th of May, 1803, and were 
afterwards formed into a detailed dispatch, which was 
forwarded to Colonel Collins on the 3d of June.” ^ 

Nay, when the time arrived, at which if was de 

> Governor-Generars Narrative. Ibid. 307— 31 1« 

* Vide supra, p. 340. 

3 Narrative, ut supra, p. 317, 318. 
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Btl Hostile Views of IScindia. 

teOKVl. arable to makfe it appear, that the hostile mind of 
Scindk, and not provocation by the British Govern- 
ment, had produced the calamity of war, the Gover- 
nor-General actually enters into an argument to 
prove, that from an early date, he had evidence, which 
ixindered in no respest douhtfui, the existence of 
hostile projects in the mind of Scindia. After a dis- 
play of the motives, in tlieir own ambition, which 
Scindia and the Rajah of Rerar had for aversion to 
the treaty of Bessein, “The belief,” he says, “ that 
those chieftains entertained designs hostile to the 
Britisli government, at the earliest stages of the ne- 
gotiation between the resident and Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, is supported by the information which the 
Gkvernor-General has from time to time received of 
the proceedings of that chieftain.” Of this informa- 
tion he s}x*cifie*s three instances; one contained in a 
letter of Colonel Collins, dated the 9th of March ; a 
second received on the 17th of June; and the third 
alone, not more conclusive than the former, sent by 
•Colonel Collins on the 14th, not received till after 
the date of his pacific declaration to the home autho- 
rities, “These facts,” he then subjoins, “recipro- 
cally confirm each point of the evidence of Scindia’s 
hostile projects ; and, combined with information, at 
various times comnumicated, by the resident with 
Dowlut Rad' Scindia, of the proceedings of that chief- 
tain ; with the repeated rumours of the formation of 
'an hostile confederacy between Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, and Jeswiint Rao Ilolkar, 
and with the tenor and result of the resident’s nego- 
tiations, must he considered to amount to full proof of 
the alleg'ed design of subverting the alliance formed 
between the British government and the Peshwa.” ^ 


Narrative, ut supra. lUid. p. 334. 
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'The resident with Dowlut Rao Scinda, having BOOK V!* 
received the Governor-General’s instructions, obtain- 
ed an audience of that chief on the 28 th of May. He 
was encamped at a place called Chickley, not far 
from Boorhanpore, wliere his own dominions border 
on those of the Rajah of Berar. The conference 
was opened, on the part of the resident, by commu- 
nicating to Scindia the treaty of Bassein, of which a 
copy was presented and read. “ Wlien ilic whole of 
the treaty had been distinctly explained to the Ma- 
harajah, I then asked him,*’ says the resident, 
whether he thought it contained any thing injurious 
to his just rights ; since I had reason to think some 
doubts had arisen in his mind on this head ?’* — It 
was one of his ministers who thouglit proper to reply ; 

“ acknowledging,” says the resident, that the treaty 
did not contain any stipulation prejudicial to the 
rights of the Maharajah j to which the latter as- 
sented.” 

“ I proceeded,” says Colonel Collins, ‘‘ to state — 
that negotiations had of late been carried on between 
Dowlut Kao Scindia and the Berar Rajah — that 
these chiefs were, I understood, to have an interview 
shortly, somewhere in the vicinity of this })lace — that 
the Maharajah had concluded a peace with .leswunt 
Rao Holkar, in whose camp a vakeel also now'^ resided, 
on the part of Ragojee Bhonslah — that Scindia had 
likewise avowed an intention of i)rocceding with his 
army to Poona, accompanied by the Berar Rajah — 
and that, on combining these circumstances, I could 
not but suspect that this court meditated designs 
adverse to the interests of the Britisli Government ;-r- 
for, since his Highness the Peshwa was restored to 
the niusnud of Poona, the j)resencc of the Maharajah 
at that capital could not now be of any use, but, on 



Symptoms of hostile Designs in Scindia/ 

BpOlt VI. the contrary, might be productive of evil consequen- 
ces — nor could|the longer continuance of the Maba* 
1803. rajah in the Deccan be necessary to his security, 
since he had come to an accommodation with the 
only enemy from whom he had any thing to appre- 
hend, south of the Nerbuddah : That, therefore, I 
felt it my duty to require an unreserved explanation 
from this court, as well respecting the intent of the 
proposed interview between the Maharajah and the 
Berar Rajah, as regarding the nature of the engage- 
• ments entered into by those chiefs with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar — as their recent union, and present pro- 
ceedings, induced some suspicion, that they were 
confederated, either for the purpose of invading the 
territories of our allies, his Highness the Peshwa, 
and Nabob Nizam; or of subverting the arrange- 
ments lately ccmcluded between the British govern- 
ment and Baajee Rao.’' ^ 

The resident repeated the assurance of the peace- 
able and even amicable views of the British govern- 
ment; and stated the arguments of himself and 
of the Gk)vernor-General to prove to Scindia, not 
only that the British government and the Peshwa 
bad a perfect right to contract the engagements 
into which they had entered, but that the inter- 
ests of Scindia, by that means, were in no respect 
affected. 

On the part of Scindia, it was in like manner, 
affirmed, that he had no intention whatever to 
invade either the tenitory of his Highness the Peshwa, 
or of the Nabob Nizam. But, in regard to the nego- 
tiations with the Berar Rajah and Holkar, the resi- 
dent was informed, that Scindia could afford him 


’ Colonel Collins's dispatch, dated, 29th May, 1802. Ibid. p. 133. 
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no explanations till the conference between him and bookvi:^ 
Bagojee Bhonslah had taken place.,^ No mode of Chap, n, 
address, conciliatory or menacing, was left untried 1303^ 
by the resident, to extort a declaration, whether 
opposition to the treaty of Bassein was or was not in 
contemplation. Scindia was informed, that if he 
maintained his present suspicious attitude, the British 
government would be called upon to make prepara- 
tions upon his frontier, which would be attacked in 
every part the moment that intelligence was received 
of his accession to any hostile confederacy. After 
various expostulations, both with the ministers and 
with Scindia himself, the resident sars, that he turned 
at last to Scindia, and ‘‘ conjured him, in language 
both urgent and conciliatory, to remove all his 
doubts and suspicions, by an immediate and candid 
avowal of his intentions.” 

Dowlut Rao,” he continues, ‘‘ in reply to these 
instances on my part, said, that he could not, at pre- 
sent, afford me the satisfaction I demanded, without a 
violation of the faith which he had pledged to the 
Rajah of Berar. He then observed, that the Bhon- 
slah was distant no more than forty coss from 
hence, and would probably arrive here in the course 
of a few days: that immediately after his interview 
with the Rajah, I should be inftrmed whether it 
would be peace or war.” 

It is proper to state, that the resident, in answer tp 
his remonstrance against the march of Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar to Poona, received a solemn 
assurance, which he appears not to have disbelieved, 
that the Peshwa, after his return to his capital, ha^ 
repeatedly written to the Maharajah and the Berar 
Rajah, inviting them both to Poona. It is also proper 
to give the following circumstance, in the words of 
the resident : " Neither Scindia,'^ says he, nor hia 
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BOOKVI. ministers, made anj remarks on the treaty of Bas^ 

^**^**‘ sein, nor did ti^py request a copy of it.’^ ^ 

UiS. hardly be pretended that the words of 

Scindia, ‘‘ after my interview with the Rajah, you 
shall be informed whether it will be peace or war,” 
yielded any information which was not conveyed by 
the more evasive expressions of his ministers ; “ till 
after the Maharajah’s interview with the Rajah, it is 
impossible for him to afford you satisfaction with 
regard to the declaration which you require.’^ That 
the words were intended by Scindia to convey a 
menace or insult, there is not a single circumstance 
to countenance Ihe slightest suspicion. And it is 
visible from the words of the resident, that they 
were not by him understood in that sense. These 
words he delivered,” says he, with much seeming 
composure. I' then asked, whether I must consider 
this declaration as final, on his part ; which question 
was answered in the affirmative by the ministers of 
Dowlut Rao vSeindia. Here the conference, which 
had lasted three hours, ended ; and I soon after took 
a respectful leave of the Maharajah.” 

The Governor-General describes as very great, the 
effect which was produced upon his mind, by the 
phrase of the Maharajah. “ This unprovoked 
menace of hostility,” says he, “ and the insult offered 
to the British government, by reference of the ques- 
tion of peace or war to the result of a conference 
with the Rajah of Berar, who, at the head of a con- 
siderable army, had reached the vicinity of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia’s camp, together with the indication 
which it aftbrded of a disposition on the part of those 
chieftains to prosecute the supposed objects of their 
confederacy, rendered it the duty of the British 
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government to adopt, without delay, the most effectud BKXMtJVl 
measures for the vindication of its dignity, and for 
the security of its rights and interests, and those of igua. 
its allies, against any attempt on the part of the con^ 
federates, to injure or invade them.” ^ 

In consequence of a movement of Holkar towards 
the frontier of the Nizam, and some depredations 
committed in the vicinity of Aurungabad, General 
Wellesley, at the end of April, had directed Colonel 
Stevenson, with the British force under his command, 
and the united troops of the Nizam, to move north- 
wards to that city. Towards the end of May, Gene- 
ral Stuart, with the army under his command, amount- 
ing to three companies of European artillery, one regi- 
ment of European, and two regiments of native 
cavalry, three corps of European infantry, and five 
battalions of setx)ys, with a large train of artilleiy, 
crossed the Toombudra, and proceeded forward to 
Mudgul, a position where, without abandoning the 
defence of the English frontier, he was suifidently 
near the scene of action, to suj)port the advanced 
detachment, and overawe those who might be found 
refractory among the Mahratta chiefs. On the 4t]i 
of June, Major General Wellesley marched from 
Poona with the main body of the forces under his 
command, and on the 15th, encamped at Augah, 
near Scindia’s fortress of Ahmednuggur, at the dis- 
tance of about 80 miles from Poona. “ The total 
number of British troops,” says the C^overnor-(:lcneral, 
prepared on the 4th of June, 180.S, on the w estern 
side of India (exclusive of Guzerat), to support the 
an’angements with the Peshwa, amounted to 28,244 
men ; of this number 16,823 were under the imme- 


* Letter from C?ov.*Gen. to Iconic authotitics, dated 1st August, 1805. 
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BOOKVt diate command of General Wellesley, and destined for 
active operations against the confederated chieftains, 
in the event of its being necessary to proceed to hos- 
tilities against those chiefs ” ^ 

The expense of bringing such an army as this into 
the field was no trifling price to pay for those “ ar- 
rangements with the Peshwa,” which this great force 
was “ prepared on the 4th of June, 1803, to support.” 
Yet this was not enough ; for, immediately, on the 
intdligence of Scindia’s phrase about ‘‘ peace or war," 
the Governor-General issued private instructions to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces in 
India, to assemble the Bengal army on the Com- 
pany’s western frontier, and to prepare for an even- 
tual war. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the letter of the Go- 
vernor-General to the home authorities, assuring them 
confidently that no war would rise out of the recent 
alliance contracted with the Peshwa, was dated on 
the 20th of June. The instructions to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, which directed the assembling of the 
army, and laid down a plan of the war, were dated on 
the 28th of the same month. 

In the demand for prompt decision which might 
arise in the present eventual position of the British 
government with the Mahratta states, the Governor- 
General considered that his own distance from the 
scene of action would require a dangerous suspension 
of operations, if the power of adapting measures to 
the exigencies as they arose were not consigned to 
some individual upon the spot. So much would of 
necessity depend upon the person at the head of the 
military force, that a peculiar advantage would arise 
from combining in his hands, if adapted to the trust, the 
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political powers which it was thought adviseable to book vi, 
convey. In General Wellesley the Governor-General 
imagined he saw the requisite qualifications very hap- 1803. 
pily combined. That officer was accordingly vested 
with the general control of all affairs in Hindustan 
and the Deccan, relative either to negotiation or war 
with the Mahratta states. The instructions with 
which he was furnislied for guidance in the use of 
those extraordinary powers arc dated on the 26th of 
June. The new authority was to pass to General 
Stuart, as Commander-in-chief at the Madras presi- 
dency, if circumstances (an exigency very unlikely to 
arise) should render it necessary for that officer to 
unite the whole force of the army in the field, and to 
assume in person the general command. And the 
plenipotentiary commission of General Wellesley re- 
mained subject of course to the commands of the 
authority from which it was derived.^ 

On the 13th of May, the Governor-General ad- 
dressed a letter to Scindia, and another to the Rajah 
of Berar. These letters, while they paid to these 
chieftains the compliment of conveying immediately 
from the head of the 'tlnglish government, intimation 
of the treaty of Bassein, affirmed that no injury was 
done to the rights of either of them by that engage- 
ment, which it was within the undoubted competence 
of the Peshwa to contract ; offered to each the bene- 
fit of a similar engagement, if they were sufficiently 
wise to see how deeply their interests were concerned 
in it ; asserted the pacific views of the British govern- 
ment, even if they should reject this gcna*ous offer ; 
informed them, however, of the suspicions, which 
several^ parts of their recent conduct hiul a tendency 
to raise, of their intention to foinn a hostile confederacy 
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Junction of Scindia ^ 

against the late arrangements ; desired them, if they 
wished that their pacific declarations should be deemed 
sincere, to abstain from occupying with their armies 
an alarming position on the frontier of the Nizam, the 
British ally ; desired Scindia, in particular, to carry 
back his army to the northern side of the Nerbudda ; 
and declared to them, that, if they persisted in main- 
taining a warlike attitude, the Biitish government 
must place itself in a similar situation, and the mo- 
ment they rendered their hostile designs indubitable, 
would in its own defence be constrained to attack 
them.^ 

The Rajah of Berar, having arrived within one 
march of Scindia’s camp on the 3d of June, was met 
by that Prince on the following morning. ‘‘ The 
secretary of the British resident, who was dispatched 
to him with a complimentary message on the 5th, he 
received with distinguished attention: And he ex- 
pressed, with apparent sincerity,” says the Governor- 
General, “ his solicitude to maintain the relations of 
friendship which had so long subsisted between the 
British government and the state of Berar.” A con- 
ference between the chieftains took place on the 8tli. 
On the 9th, the British resident sent to importune 
Scindia for the answer which he promised after his 
interview with the Rajah of Berar. Having received 
an evasive reply, the resident addressed, on the 12th, 
a memorial to Scindia, informing him, that if he 
should now refuse to give an explicit account of his 
intentions, and should continue with his army on the 
south side -of the Nerbudda, “ such refusal or delay 
would be regarded as an avowal of hostile designs 
against the British government.” The resident re- 
quested either the satisfaction which he was connnis- 
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and the Rajah of. Berar, 

siohed to demand, or an escort to convey him from book vj. 
Scindia’s camp.^ 

Having received a verbal message, which he re- 
garded as an evasion, stating that the required expla- 
nation should be afforded in two or three days, the 
resident informed the Maharajah, that he received 
this communication as a final answer, refusing the 
satisfaction wliich the British government required ; 
and that he purposed leaving his camp without further 
delay. The two Mahratta chiefs invented expedients 
for preventing the departure of the resident, and at 
the same time evaded his endeavours to obtain a de- 
claration of their designs. At length, on the 4th of 
July, he obtained an audience of both together in the 
tent of the Rajah of Berar. He entertained them 
with the old story — That “ the treaty of Bassein 
(I quote the words of the Governor-General, as com^ 
hining his authority with that of his agent) coji- 
tained no stipulation injurious to the rights of any of 
the feudatory Mahratta chieftains ; but, on the con- 
trary, expressly })rovided for their secuiity and inde- 
pendence — That the Governor-General regarded the 
Rajah of Berar, and Scindia, as the ancient friends of 
the British power ; and was willing to improve the 
existing connection between their states and the Bri- 
tish government — That the British government only 
recpiired a confirmation of the assurance made by 
Scindia that he had no intention whatever to obstruct 
the completion of the engagements lately concluded 
at Bassein, together with a similar assurance on the 
part of the Rajah of Berar— And that it was the 
earnest desire of the Governor-General to promote 
the prosperity of the respective governments of Dow- 
hit Rao Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar; so long as 
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ScindiaMTid the Berar Rajah 

they refrained from committing ^ts of agression 
against the English and their allies.” 

The MahratCa chiefs did not think proper to make 
any remarks upon the assertions and argumentation 
of the British resident. They contented themselves 
with declaring, through the mouth of the Berar mi- 
nister, by whom on their part the discourse was prin- 
cipally held, that it was the duty of the Peshwa to 
have consulted with them as chiefs of the Mahratta 
state, before he concluded a treaty which so deeply 
affected the interests of that state ; and, moreover, 
that they had a variety of observations to make upon 
the stipulations themselves of the treaty of Bassein. 
The British minister insisted, as he had done so fre- 
quently before, on the right of the Peshwa to make 
a treaty for himself; but, with regard to the observa- 
tions proposed to be made upon the several articles of 
the treaty of Bassein, he requested they might be 
committed to writing, and submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General. 

Notwithstanding these allegations of grounds of 
complaint, the Mahrattas re-affirmed their sincere 
disposition to cultivate the friendship of the British 
government ; declared that they had no design what- 
ever to oppose any engagements with it into which 
the Peshwa might have entered ; and promised that 
their armies should neither advance to Poona, nor 
ascend the Adjuntee Ghaut, across the mountainous 
ridge which separated their present position from the 
frontier of the Nizam. Remarking, however, that 
the British troops had crossed the Godavery river, 
and were approaching the Adjuntee Ghaut ; they 
requested that Colonel Collins would use his endea- 
vours to prevent their advance. The Colonel replied 
that it was incumbent upon Scindia to lead his army 
across the Nerbudda, and the Rajah of Berar to 
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urged to quit their threatening Position. 

return to Nagpoor, if they wished their actions toBWKVL 
appear in conformity with their pacific declarations ; . 
and in that case, the British army, he doubted not, 1803, 
would also be withdrawn.^ 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley addressed 
a letter, couched in respectful terms, to Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, setting before him the reasons which the 
British government had to consider his present me- 
nacing position an indication of designs, which would 
render it necessary to act against him as an enemy, 
unless he withdrew his army across the Nerbudda ; 
but making at the same time the correspondent offer, 
that, as soon as the Mahratta chiefs should lead back 
their armies to their usual stations, he would also 
withdraw from their advanced position the British 
forces under his command. 

A conference on the subject of this letter took place 
between the chieftains on the 21st of July. To a 
note, the next day addressed by the resident to 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, requesting an answer to the 
letter of General Wellesley, no reply was returned. 

The resident received the General’s instructions to 
urge them once more on the separation of their 
armies ; and received an appointment for a conference 
with Scindia on the 25th. On this occasion he was 
told, that the forces of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar w ere encamped on their own territories ; that 
those chieftains had solemnly promised not to ascend 
the Adjuntee pass, nor to march to Poona ; that they 
had already given to the Governor-General assurances 
in writing, that they never would attempt to subvert 
the treaty of Bassein, which assurances were unequi- 
vocal proofs of their amicable intentions ; lastly, that 
the treaty at that time under negotiation between 
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VI. Scindia and Holkar was not completely settled ; and 
that until it should be finally concluded, Dowlut Rao 
1803 could not return to Hindustan.” The resi- 

dent remarked, that, as the actual position of the 
MahratA:a armies could afford no advantage to their 
respective sovereigns, but in the event of a war witli 
the British power, the British government could not 
conclude that the determination of these sovereigns to 
keep their armies in such a position was for any other 
than a hostile purpose ; and, as for the negotiation 
with Holkar, Boorhanpore was a much more conve- 
nient situation than the frontier, so much more dis- 
tant, of the British ally. After much discussion, the 
218th was named, as the day on which the resident 
should receive a decisive reply. The 218th was after- 
wards shifted to the 29th ; the resident threatening* 
to depart, and making vehement remonstance against 
so many delays. The interview on the 29th was not 
more availing than those which preceded. The resi- 
dent sent forward his tcnts*on the SOth, intending to 
begin his march on the 31st, and refused to attend a 
conference to which he was invited with Scindia, and 
the Rajah of Berar. As he was prevented, however, 
from setting out on the 31st, by the heaviness of the 
rain, he complied with a request from both chieftains 
to meet them on the evening of that day at the tents 
of the Rajah of Berar. 

After the usual topics were once more gone over, 
the Mahratta chieftains offered the following propo- 
sition : that tlie forces of the Rajah and of Scindia 
should, in conjunction, retire to Boorhanpore ; while 
the British General should withdraw his troops to 
their usual stations. As these respective movements 
would leave to the Mahratta cliieftains nearly all their 
present power of injuring the British state, while they 
would deprive the British government of the security 
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afforded by the present position of its troops, the re- 
sident assured them that a proposition to this effect 
qould not be received. ' 1303^ 

The Princes made a second proposal : That the re- 
sident should fix a day, on which both the Mahratta 
and the British armies should begin to withdraw to 
their respective stations. Beside that the resident 
had no power to engage for the movements of the 
British army, he plainly gave the Princes to under- 
stand, that their promise about withdrawing their 
armies was not sufficient security for the performance. 

They lastly offered to refer it to General Wellesley, 
to name a day on which the British troops, and theirs, 
should begin their march ; to name also the time at 
which he thought the British troops might reach 
their usual stations, when they too would so regulate 
their marches as to arrive at their usual stations at 
the same precise period of time. If this proposition 
were rejected, they said they could not retire without 
an injury to the honour and dignity of their respective 
governments. 

The resident consented to postpone his departure, 
till time was given for referring the last proposition to 
General Wellesley ; but required as a condition that 
the letters to that effect should be with him for trans- 
mission before noon of the following day. The letters 
came ; submitting for decision, however, not the last, 
but the first, of the three propositions which had been 
previously discussed. Observing this coarse attempt 
at more evasion and delay, that officer made imme- 
diate arrangements for quitting the camp of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, and commenced his march towards 
Aurungabad on the 3 d of August.^ 

> Gov.-Gcn.’s Narrative, Ibitl. p. 327— 331 ; Notes relative to the 
laic transactions in the Mahratta empire. Ibid. p. 226—230 j Letter 
from Gov. Gen. in Council to the home authorities, dated 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1803, Ibid. p. 170—176. 
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BCiOKVi. Aware of the great unpopularity in England to 
Which wars in India, except wars against Tippoo 
•1803 Saheb, were exposed ; aware also of the vast load of 
debt which his administration had heaped upon the 
government of India, a load which a new and exten- 
sive war must greatly augment, the Governor-General 
has, in various documents, presented a laboured ar- 
gument to prove, that the appeal to arms now made 
by the British government was forced, and altogether 
unavoidable/ It may be requisite, as far as it can he 
done with the due restriction in point of space, to show 
how far his arguments are supported by the facts. 

When Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Rajah of Berar 
iftilted their armies, under circumstances so warlike, 
and in a position so threatening, as those of the union 
which took place on the borders of Nizam All’s do- 
minions in 1803; and when the English, if they 
began to act in the rainy season, would enjoy impor- 
tant advantages, of which, if they left the enemy to 
begin operations in the dry season, they would Ijc 
deprived, it will hardly be denied that the English 
had good reasons for commencing hostilities, if no 
other expedient could be devised to procure the dis- 
persion of those armies, by the position of which was 
created that danger, which it was the professed object 
of the war to avert. 

Still, however, two questions will remain, botli of 
which must be clearly and decisively answered in the 
negative, to make good the Governor-General’s de- 
fence. In the first place, allowing the necessity of 
war in August, 1803, to have been ever so impera- 
tive, was it, or was it not, a necessity of that Go- 
vernor’s own creating, a necessity of whose existence 
he alone was the author, and for which it is just that 


> In his Narrative, ut supra, p. 331 ; Notes, ut supra, p. 230 j Di^’- 
ptch of the35lh of September, 1S03, ut supra, p. 17(i. 
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he should be held responsible? In the next place, BOOK VI* 
were the objects, on account of which this, necessity 
was created, equal in value to the cost of a war ? In 
the last place, was it true, that the alleged necessity 
existed, and that no expedient but that of war could 
avert the danger which the new position of the two 
Mahratta chieftains appeared to involve. 

The answer to the first of these questions will not 
require many words. The necessity, whatever it was, 
which existed for war at the time when hostilities 
commenced, was undoubtedly created by the Gover- 
nor-General himself. The proof is so obvious, that 
hardly does it require to be stated in words. That 
necessity was created by the treaty of Bassein ; and 
the treaty of Bassein was the work of the Governor- 
General. The Governor-General had no apprehen- 
sion of war, either on the part of Scindia, or of 
the Rajah of Berar, previous to the treaty of Bas- 
sein, as is proved by all his words and all his actions. 

If we are to believe his solemn declarations, he had 
little apprehension of it, even after the treaty of 
Bassein, nay till six weeks before the declaration 
of war. 

For believing that, but for the treaty of Bassein, 
war, either on the part of Scindia, or of the Rajah 
of Berar, was in no degree to be apprehended by the 
British government, the current of the history, the 
circumstances and cliaractcr of those Fringes, and 
even the succeeding results, prove that he had suffi- 
cient and superabundant reasons. Undoubtedly those 
reasons must have been strong, when they sufliced to 
convince the Governor-General, even after these 
Princes had received all the alarm and |)rovocation 
which the treaty of Bassein was calculated to pro- 
duce, that they would yet be deterred from any re- 
ristance to the operation of that treaty, by the awful 



im The Treaty of Bmmn ^ 

»0OIC*VI.chonce$ of a conffictwith the Britidi pdwer. The 
^ weakness, of which these Princes were conscious, as 
ISOS, compared with the British state, was the first solid 
ground of the Governor-General’s confidence. The 
extremely indolent and pacific character of the Rajah 
of Berar was another. Unless in confederacy with 
the Rajah of Berar, it was not to be apprehended 
that Scindia would venture upon a war with the Bri- 
tish government ; and scarcely any thing less rousing 
to his feelings than the treaty of Bassein would have 
induced that unwarlike Prince to form a confederacy 
with Scindia, in defiance of the British power. As 
for Holkar, it was the weakness of Scindia which 
made him any thing ; and the united force of both, 
if, without the treaty of Bassein, it would have been 
possible to unite them, would liave constituted a feeble 
source of danger to the British state. 

The treaty of Bassein, therefore, as it was the 
cause assigned, by these Princes themselves, for their 
union, and the warlike attitude they had assumed, 
so it will hardly admit of dispute that it was the real 
cause. The Governor-General himself, when he came 
at last to the endeavour of making out as strong a 
case as possible for the necessity of drawing the 
sword, exhibits reasons which operated both on 
Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, for going to war on 
account , of the treaty of Bassein, reasons which, to 
men o4 their minds, he seems to represent as little 
less than irresistible. ‘‘ The conduct,” says he, “ of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia towards the Peshwa, during a 
long course of time antecedent to the Peshwa’s de- 
gradation from the musnud of Poona, and the views 
which that chieftain, and the Rajah of Berar are 
known to have entertained with respect to the su- 
preme authority of the Mahratta state, afford the 
means of forming a correct judgment of the motives 
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which may havie midered those chieftains desirous of BOOK 
subverting the treaty of Bassein.” Of these views | 

he then exhibits the following sketch. The whole 1^03, 
course,” says he, “ of Dowlut llao Scindia’s proceed- 
ings, since his accession to the dominions of Madajec 
Scindia, has manifested a systematic design of esta- 
blishing an ascendancy in the Mahratta state upon 
the ruins of the Peshwa’s authority.” After adducing 
a number of facts in proof of this proposition, he 
draws the following conclusion : “ The actual re- 
establishment of the Peshwa, in the government of 
Poona, under the exclusive protection of the British 
power, and the conclusion of engagements calculated 
to secure to his Highness the due exercise of his 
authority on a [)ermanent foundation, deprived Dow- 
lut Rao Scindia of every hope of accomplishing the 
objects of his ambition, so long as that alliance should 
be successfully maintained. This statement of facts 
sufficiently explains the anxiety of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
dia to effect the subversion of the treaty of Bassein, 
and his prosecution of hostile designs against the 
British government.” ^ The motives which must 
be supposed to have influenced the Rajah of Berar, 
in combining his power with that of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia for the subversion of the alliance concluded 
between the British government and the Peshwa, 
were manifestly similar to those whicli actuated the 
conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindia. The Rajah of 
Berar has always maintained pretensions to the su- 
preme ministerial authority in the Mahratta empire. 


* In transcribing these words I have left out three expressions, two 
of vague reprobation which the Governor-General bestows upon the 
actions of Scindia, and one of applause which he bestows upon bis 
own, because they have only a tendency to substitute the opinion of 
the Governor-General upon these points, to the opinion which the pure 
facts may suggest ; and I have so altered another of the expressions as 
to render it grammatical. 

6 
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jOOK VI. founded on his affinity to the reigning Rajah of Sat- 
tarah. Convinced that the permanency of the defen- 
1803. alliance, concluded between the British govern- 
ment and the Peshwa, would preclude all future op- 
portunity of accomplishing the object of his amHtion, 
the Rajah of Berar appears to have been equally con- 
cerned with Dowlut Rao Scindia in the subversion of 
that alliance.” 

The Governor General subjoins a reflection, ac- 
tually founded upon the improbability there was of a 
union between those Princes, till the treaty of Bas- 
sein gave them so extraordinary a motive. ‘‘ Al- 
though the views ascribed to those chieftains,” says 
he, “ were manifestly incompatible with the accom- 
plishment of their respective designs ; the removal of 
an obstacle which would effectually preclude the suc- 
cess of either chieftain, in obtaining an ascendancy at 
Poona, constituted an object of common interest to 
both” 

The Governor-General then states his conjecture 
of the mode in which the treaty of Bassein induced 
them to reconcile their conflicting interests. “ It ap- 
pears,” he says, “ to be chiefly probable, that those 
chieftains, sensible that the combination of their 
power afforded the only prospect of subverting the 
alliance concluded between the British government 
and the Peshwa, agreed to compromise their respec- 
tive and contradictory projects, by an aiTangement 
for the partition of the whole power and dominion of 
the Mahratta state.” ^ 

The circumstances on which these conclusions arc 
founded were all as much known to the Governor- 
General before as after he concluded the treaty of 
Bassein. He was, therefore, exceedingly to blame, 

^ > See Goy.-Gcn.’s Letter, ut supra, p. I 79 , 180 ; Narrative, ut supra, 

p.331, 332. 
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if he formed that agreem^t» without an expectation^ DOOiEVRj 
approaching to a full assurance, that a war with the j 

power of Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, if not also 
(as might have been expected) with that of Holkar 
combined, would be a part of the price which the 
British state would have to pay for the advantages, 
real or supposed, of the treaty of Bassein. The ques*- 
tion, then, or at least one of the questions, to which 
he should have applied the full force of a sound re- 
flection, equally free from oversight or prepossession, 
was, whether the benefits, which could reasonably be 
expected from the treaty of Bassein, were a full com- 
pensation for the evils ready to spring from the wars 
to which it was likely to give birth : On the contrary, 
if he allowed his mind to repel from itself, as far as 
possible, all expectation of the expensive and bloody 
consequences likely to issue from the treaty; and, 
fixing his attention almost exclusively upon the ad- 
vantages painted in his imagination, decided, upon 
what may be regarded as a hearing of only one side, 
that the treaty ought, if possible, to be made, he 
pursued a course which, in the management of public 
affairs, is indeed most lamentably common, but which 
on that account only deserves so much the more to be 
pointed out to the disapprobation of mankind. 

The discussion of a question like this requires the 
use of so many words, because it imports a reference 
to so many particulars, that it would produce an in- 
terruption incompatible with the due continuity of a 
narrative discourse. It may, notwithstanding, have 
its use to point out merely the paths of inquiry. 

To them, on whom, in this instance, peace or war 
depended, it belonged to ask themselves, whether 
the act of grasping at a new set of advantages, in 
relation to other states, which act it is pretty certain 
that those states, or some of them, will hostilely re* 

7 
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BOOK VI. gent* does not constitute the war a wat of aggres- 
Chap^ii. ^£. which wilfully performs 

11^5, the act, out of which it foresees that war will arise. 
A war, most truly and indisputably defensivei is a 
war which is undertaken in defence, that is, to pre- 
vent the loss, of existing advantages. And though 
a state may justly assert its right to aim at new ad- 
vantages, yet if it aims at advantages, which it can- 
not attain, without producing a loss of existing ad- 
vantages to some other state, a loss which that state 
endeavours to prevent witli a war, the war on the 
part of the latter state is truly a defensive, on the 
. part of the other is truly an aggressive, and, in almost 
all cases, an unjust, war. 

The Governor-General is so far from denying that 
the treaty of Bassein did import the loss of advan- 
tages to Scindia, that we have just heard him enu- 
merating the advantages of which it deprived that 
Mahratta chief; advantages on which it was natural 
for him to place the highest possible value ; the power, 
as he imagined, of establishing his controling in- 
fluence over the Peshwa, and, through him, over the 
whole or the gTeater part of the Mahratta states. 

Many times is the answer of the Governor-General 
repeated in the documents which he has liberally 
supplied. These advantages, he cries, on the part 
of Scindia, existed only for purposes of injustice ; 
his complaints are, therefore, to be treated with in- 
dignation. 

The man who carefully visits the sources of Indian 
history is often called to observe, and to observe with 
astonishment, what power the human mind has in 
deluding itself; and what sort of things a man can 
pass upon himself for conclusive reasoning, when 
those against whom his reasoning operates are sure 
not to be heard, and when he is equally sure that 
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those to whom his discourse is addressed^ and whom BOOK 
he is concerned to satisfy, have all the requisites for 
embracing delusion ; to wit, ignorance, negligence, "Tso^ 
and, in regard to the particulars in question, a sup- 
position, at least, of concurring, not diverging in- 
terests. 

It is ti-uly surprising, that the object which is 
marked by the Governor-General, as the most pro- 
fligate ambition, and the most odious injustice, cruelty, 
and oppression, in Dowlut Rao Scindia, to aim at, is 
the same object, exactly, at which he himself was 
aiming, with so uncommon a degree of ardour and 
perseverance, and at the expense of so many sacri- 
fices. The object, incontestably, at which both were 
aiming, was, an albcontroling influence over the 
Peshwa, and through him, as far as possible, over 
the other Mahratta governments. As far then as 
concenied the object of pursuit, the coincidence is 
complete, manifest, and indubitable, between the 
ambition of Scindia, and the ambition of the Gover- 
nor-General. Wherein, then, did the ambition of these 
two leaders differ, so as to entitle the Governor-Gene- 
ral to cover the ambition of Scindia with the epithets, 
most expressive of the disapprobation and abhorrence 
of mankind, his own with epithets the most expressive 
of. their approbation and favour ? One mighty dif- 
ference there was ; that the one was the Governor- 
General’s own ambition, the other tliat of another • 
man ; and a man the gratification of whose ambition 
in this instance was incompatible witli the gratifi- 
cation of his. Another difference, which would be 
felt where it was desirable for the Governor-General 
that it should be felt, was, that the benefits, which 
were said to be great, arising from the accomplish- 
ment of this object of the Govern or-General’s am- 
bition, were to be English benefits. From the ac- 
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B^MircompIishment of the same object of Scindia’s ambition 
CgAy.n. arise nothing but the prevention of these Eng< 
laps, bsh benefits. Under this mode of viewing the ques- 
tion, however, it cannot be disguised, that Scindia 
would have the same grounds exactly for applying 
epithets of applause to his own ambition, and of 
abuse to that of the Governor-General. 

But differences, such as these, are more frequently 
the grounds of action in human affairs, tlian acknow- 
ledged, or even known, to be so; since nothing is 
more easy for the greater part of men, tlian to be 
ignorant of the motives by which they are actuated, 
and, while absorbed in the pursuits of the most vul- 
gar and selfish ambition, to be giving themselves 
credit for the highest virtue, before the tribunal of 
their own consciences. What then will be said? 
That of this controling power, at which Scindia and 
the English both of them aimed, Scindia would make 
a bad use, the English a good one? If one ruler 
has a title to make at his pleasure this assumption 
in his own favour, so has every other ruler ; and a 
justification is afforded to the strong, who arc always 
in the right, for extending, as far as they please, 
their oppressions over the weak. 

If we should allow, that the English govcnimcnt 
would make a better use of new power than a native 
one, as it would he disgraceful to think it would not, 

. the reason will go further than the Governor-General 
would wish ; for upon this' reason not one native 
government should be left existing in India. 

But beside this ; what is it that we are precisely 
to understand by a bettor use ? Is it a use better for 
the English ? Or a use better for the English and 
Mahrattas both ? This latter assertion is the only one 
' which it would ansu er any i)ur|)oso to make ; mean- 
ing, in lx)th cases, the people at large, not the hand- 
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fill of individuals composing the government^ whose < 

interests are worth no more than those of any other 
equally minute portion of the coipmon mass. laos^ 

That the use of it, on the part of the English, 
would be good even for themselves, was so far from 
being a decided point, that all connections of the same 
description stood condemned, and forbidden, by a me- 
morable clause of that very act of parliament, on 
which the government of the East India Company 
rested, and of which, by consequence, the treaty of 
Bassein was a flagrant violation. By how many of 
the Court of Directors, not to speak of other classes 
of men, it was condemned as injurious to British in* 
terests, we shall afterwards have occasion to observe. 

But, whatever the effects in regard to the English, 
unless it appear that the control over the Peshwa and 
the Mahratta states, which was equally the object of 
ambition to Scindia and the Governor-General, would 
have been attended with worse consequences to the 
Mahrattas, if in the hands of Scindiqi, than if in the 
hands of the English, it will be difficult to show ia 
what respect the ambition of Scindia was selfish and 
wicked ; that of the English full of magnanimity and 
virtue. In what respects then were the people of the 
Mahratta states to be the better for the control of the 
English ? Not as regarded oppression at the hands 
of their several and respective governments ; for, in 
regard to the treatment which these governments 
might yield to their subjects, the English were ready 
to bind themselves not to interfere; and we have 
seen, in the case of the Nabobs of Carnatic and Oude, 
that the motives to misrule in the native governments, 
upheld by British power, were not diminished ; but 
increased, an hundred fold. 

The grand benefit held out by the Goyernor-General 
is, that the Mahrattas would be withheld from war- 
vox,. VI. 2 B 
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B^KVI. But this, if foreign war is meant, the Mahrattas had 
always regarded, and, except in a few instancy, had 
1803. always found, a source of benefit, rather than harm. 
If internal wars are meant, these, it is plain, would br 
as effectually prevented, if the control of Scindia, as if 
that of the English, became complete over all tlic 
Mahratta states : And Scindia, had he been as skilful 
a rhetorician as the English rulers, would, as gairislil) 
as they, have described the prevention of internal 
war, and the union and tranquillity of the Mahratta 
powers, as the grand, the patriotic, and virtuous aiiu 
of all his thoughts, and all his actions. 

But this is not all. Not only did Scindia lose ad~ 
vantages, in respect to a favourite object of ambition, 
which was exactly the same object, by the gaining ol 
which the English had deprived him of these advan^ 
tages, but if he had been the greatest lover of peace 
and of justice of all the princes upon the face of the 
earth, he would still have had the greatest reason to 
resent the formation of the treaty of Bassein, and to 
resist to the utmost its execution. What is that, on tlu 
strength of which we have already seen the Governor- 
General boasting of the prodigious value of the treatj 
of Bassein ? Not the circumstance of its having made 
a dependant of the feeble and degraded Peshwa. 
This in itself was a matter of little importance. Tlif 
treaty, for receiving the Britisli troops, concluded with 
one of the chief IMahratta states, was declared to he 
valuable, because it afforded a controling power over 
all the other governments of the Mahratta nation. 


^ The following arc boine of the (jovernor-General’s expressions. 

If the negotiation shall prove successful, there is reason to expect tluit 
it will promote the complete accomplishment of the general system ol 
defensive alliance, by inducing the other Mahratta powers to concur i(‘ 
the proposed arrangement — with a view to avoid the dependant and sub' 
ordinate condition to which they nuist be reduced by their exclusion 
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And what is meant by a controling power? The book vi. 
power, undoubtedly, of preventing them from doing 
whatever the English government should dislike. But "7^^ 
the state, which is prevented from doing whatever 
another state dislikes, is in reality dependant upon that 
state ; and can regard itself in no other bght than that 
of a vassal. If the loss of independence, therefore, is 
a loss sufficient to summon the most pacific prince in 
the world to arms, Dowlut Rao Scindia, and the 
Rajah of Rerar, had that motive for offering resistance 
to the treaty of Bassein. 

It will not weaken the argument, to say, that the 
Governor-General was deceived, in ascribing these 
vvondeifful powers to the treaty of Bassein ; because it 
was not surely unnatural in the Mahratta princes to 
apprehend that which the Governor-General hoped, 
and to do what lay in their power to prevent it. 

It was idle, too, in the Govemor-General, unless for 
the sake of immediate effect upon the minds of his 
ministerial and directorial masters, to which it was 


from an alliance, of which the operation, with respect to them, must be, 
‘o control all ambitious views and aggressive designs on their part, with- 
out aflording to those powers the benefit of the general guarantee.’’ 
(Narrative, ut supra, p. 10.) — "The same conveyance will furnish you 
with a detail of the negotiations, conducted by the resident at Poona, 
luider my authority, with the view to the accomplishment of the im- 
portant object of comprehending tlie Mahratta states in the general sys- 
tem of defensive alliance with the Honourable Company and its allies, 
on the basis of the treaty concluded with his Highness the Nizam in the 
month of October, 1800.” (Ibid, ijp.) — “ The intimate connexion with 
the Peshwa, on principles calculated to secure to him the constant pro- 
tection of the British arms, could not be formed, without, at the same 
tune, eslabh.shing our ascendancy in the Mahratta empire.” (Ibid. 34.) 
■~-ln the next page (3.5) he calls it " that degree of control aad ascend- 
ancy, which it must be our interest to establish in the Mahratta state, and 
which it is his object to avoid.” — " The Peshwa is aware, that the per- 
manent establishment of a British force in the neighbourhood of Poona 
Hould, immediately, place him, in some degree, in a state ofdcpendance 
npon the British power.” (Ibid.) 

2b 2 
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BpO^VI. not ill-adapted, to declare so often, and with so much 
emphasis, that Scindia himself was unable to show 
1803. wherein he was injured by the treaty of Bassein, and 
could not deny that his rights continued unimpaired. 
What then ? Because Scindia and his ministers were 
far less skilful than the Governor-General in the use 
of language ; had objections to the treaty of Bassein 
which they did not think it politic to acknowledge ; 
knew not how to separate the objections they might 
wish, from tliose they did not wish, to avow ; and, 
agreeably to the rules of Eastern etiquette, which 
never in general terms condemns, but always approves 
of, every thing proceeding from the will of a superior, 
did, in general courtesy, when urged and importuned 
upon the subject, apply a vague negation of injustice 
to the treaty of Bassein ; does that hinder it from 
being now clearly seen that the treaty of Bassein had 
an operation injurious to that prince, an operation 
which the Governor-General regarded as the great 
source of all the good which it was expected to pro- 
duce ? 

One thing, indeed, is to be considered, that in a 
great part of all that is said by the Governor-General, 
it is pretty distinctly implied, that to render the 
Indian princes dependant upon the British govern- 
ment was not an injury to them, but a benefit. If 
this were allowed to be true ; and if it were possible, 
in other indulgences, to make up to a prince for the 
loss of his independence ; yet, in such cases, tlie con- 
sent of the prince in question would seem a requisite, 
even were his subject people, as they usually are, 
counted for nothing ; because, if any ruler, who hns 
the power, may proceed to impose by force this kind 
of benefit upon any other ruler at his pleasure, this 
allegation would prove to be neither more nor less 
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than another of the pretexts, under which the weak BObitVI. 

are always exposed to become the prey of 

strong. ^ 1300^ 

In the only objections, which Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, explicitly produced to the 
treaty of Bassein, it must be owned, they were not 
very happy. Scindia observed, that he was guarantee 
of the treaty which was in force between the British 
and Poona governments at the period when the 
treaty of Bassein was depending. * And both princes 
affirmed, that the Peshwa, as a member of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, ought not to have concluded a 
treaty but with consent of the leading chiefs of whom 
the confederacy was composed. 

With regard to the first of these pleas, the answer 
of the Governor-General was conclusive. When a 
compact is formed between two parties, the office 
and duty of a guarantee is, to hinder one of the par- 
ties from neglecting, while the other fulfils, the obli- 
gations which it imposes. He is not vested with a 
right to hinder them from mutually annulling the 
obligations, if both of them please. It was not by 
the dissolution of the treaty of Salbye, nor in his ca- 
pacity of its guarantee, it was by the formation of 
the treaty of Bassein, and in his capacity of a sove- 
reign prince, that Scindia was injured, if injured 
at all. 

In the answer of the British ruler to the second of 
those pleas, there is something which will req* ire 
rather more of developement. That the Pei wa 
had a right to conclude the treaty of Bassein, with- 
out consulting any of the Mahratta princes, makes a 
great figure among the arguments of the Ghwernor- ^ « 
General. The idea of a confederacy does not imply, 
lhat a member shall make no separate engagement, 

^*dy no separate engagement, which in any resiiect 

4 
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BOOK VI. affects the confederacy. The Governor-General truly 
affirmed, that there was nothing in the treaty of Bas- 
180 S. which affected the Mahratta confederacy, that 
is, directly ; though it was no less true, that, indi- 
rectly, it dissolved it. The Governor-General calls 
the other IMahratta princes, as distinct from the 
Peshwa, the feudatory chieftains of the empire,” 
though feudality is a sort of bondage which never 
had existence in any part of the world, but in Europe, 
in the l>arbarous ages. And under this fiction, he 
proceeds so far as to say, “ it may be a question, 
whether the Peshwa, acting in the name, and under 
the ostensible sanction of the nominal head of the 
empire ; ” (that is, by the right of a gross and violent 
usurpation, and in the name of a man whom he kept 
a degraded, wretched, and hopeless prisoner ;) might 
not conclude treaties which should be obligatory upon 
the subordinate chiefs and feudatories, without their 
concurrence.” 

The Governor-General proceeds to speak a more 
rational language, in the words which immediately 
follow. “ Bui,” says he, ‘‘ it would be absurd to re- 
gulate any political question, by the standard of a 
constitution, which time and events have entirely al- 
tered or dissolved. The late Maharajah Scindia and 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, have uniformly exercised the 
powers of independent dominion — by making war on 
the neighbouring states, by concluding engagements 
with them, and by regulating the whole system of 
their internal administration — without the participa- 
tion, or previous consent of the Peshwa, whose supre- 
macy, however, both Maharajah Scindia, and Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, have uniformly acknowledged ; Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, therefore, could not — even on the sup- 
posed principles of the original constitution— -deny 
the right of the Peshwa to conclude his late engage- 
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ments with the British government, without impeach- BOOK VI/ 
ing the validity of his own proceedings, and those 
his predecessor. Nor could he — according to the 1803 . 
more admissible rules, derived from practice and pre- 
scription — justly refuse to admit the exercise of these 
independent rights of dominion, on the part of the 
Peshwa, which both Scindia and his predecessor as- 
sumed, in a state of acknowledged subordination tp 
his Highness’s paramount authority.” * 

The observation is emphatically just. It is the 
weakness of pedantry, or the villainy of imposture, to 
affect to “ regulate any political question by the 
standard of a constitution ; ” when, however the name 
may remain as it was, the thing is wholly or materially 
altered. And the inference is conclusive, that, if 
Scindia and his predecessor had a right to adopt, 
without reference to the other states, what measures 
they chose in regard to foreign {>olicy, so had the 
Peshwa ; if it was now unlawful in tlie Peshwa, it 
had in them been heretofore unlawful. In his anxiety 
however to uphold the fiction of a feudal superiority 
in the Peshwa, the Governor-General uses a language 
almost contradictory, when he says, both that Scindia 
and his predecessor had “ uniformly exercised the 
powers of independent dominion,” and that they had 
“ uniformly acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Peshwa : ” the uniform exercise of the powers of in- 
dependent dominion is the negation of all external 
supremacy. Besides, the word supremacy is a great 
deal too strong to express the sort of relation which 
the Peshwa ever bore to the rest of the Mahratta 
rulers. It imports, as borrowed from European affairs, 
a combination of ideas, which represents not any thing 

‘ Governor-Gencrars Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 319; Also the 
Governor-General's instructions to the resident with Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, Ibid. p. 129. 
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9P0KVI« which ever existed in India; and, if employed as an 
CyA?> iXi representation of any thing which ever 

existed in India, is only calculated to mislead. 

It is curious to observe with what assurance the 
^vemor-General makes, and repeats, again and 
again, the assertion, that “ the treaty of Bassein not 
only offers no injury to the independence of the feu- 
datory Mahratta chiefs ; but expressly j)rovides addi- 
tional security for it.” ^ The treaty was so worded, 
as not, in its terms, to contradict such an assertion. 
But what sort of a conduct is this? Does it justify 
the attempt to pass upon the belief of other men a 
proposition,’ if it is true only in sound, how great 
server the difference between the sound and the sub- 
stance ? 

The only article of the treaty of Bassein, which 
referred directly to the other states, v/as the D2th; 
according to which the Peshwa bound himself to make 
no war upon other states, and to submit all his dif- 
ferences with them to the English government. And 
to this it is that the Governor-General in his said de- 
clarations refers. But what was this except transfer, 
ring the power of attempting to subvert the inde- 
pendence of the ‘‘ feudatory Mahratta chiefs ” from 
the Peshwa whom they did not fear, to the English 
whom they excessively feared ? In this manner, it 
was, that the treaty of Bassein afforded additional 
security for their independence ! 

But let us pass from the question, whether the 
Mahratta chiefs had or had not just reason for resent- 
ing the treaty of Bassein : And let us consider the 
question , of English interests naked, and by itself. 
What benefits to that people was it calculated to 

1 For this specimen, see Governor* General’s Narrative, Ibid. p. 3 • 
See, too, p. 3 1 2. Also his instructions to the resident, ut supra, p. 1 ; 

the dispatch 25th September, 1803, commencing Ibid. p. it)}). 



by the Treaty of Bassein. 

yield ? And those benefits, were they an equivalent BWKJJ 
for the evils which, as it did produce them, so it ought * 
to have been expected to produce ? 1803 . 

The Governor-General’s own opinion of the good 
things likely to flow from the treaty of Bassein is 
adumbrated in a great variety of general phrases, 
though they are exhibited no where in very distinct 
enumeration. We sliall adduce a specimen of the 
more remarkable of his forms of expression, and en- 
deavour, with as much precision as possible, to ascer- 
tain the particulars at which they point. 

The stipulations of the treaty of Bassein have 
been framed exclusively with a view to maintain the 
general tranquillity of India, by preventing the de- 
struction of the Peshwa’s pow^r, and by securing his 
just rights from violence and usurpation.” ^ 

“ The object of Lord Wellesley’s policy is to cstab- 
lish a permanent foundation of general tranquillity 
in India, l)y securing to every state the free enjoy- 
ment of its just rights and independence, and by 
frustrating every project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights, of the established 
powers of Hindustan, or of the Deccan.” 

“ Every principle of true policy demands, that no 
effort should be omitted by the British government 
to establish a permanent foundation ol general tran- 
quillity in India, by securing to every state the free 
enjoyment of its just rights and independence, and by 
frustrating every project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights, of the established 
powers of Hindustan, and of the Deccan. 

“ The conclusion of the treaty of Bassein promises 
to establish the British interests in the Alahratta em^ 


' Governor-Generars Narrative. IbiJ. p. 312 

Ibid. p. o03. 


Ibid. 
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«• . 

BOOKVLpire, on the most solid and durable foundations; to 
^“^^*^** afford additional security for the permanent tran- 
1803. quillity and prosperity of the British dominions in 
India, and to effectually exclude the interests and 
influence of France from the Mahratta empire.” ^ 
s The object of the Governor-General,’ as he himself 
is fond of describing it, was, ‘‘ A system of general 
defensive alliance between the British power, and 
the several states of Hindustan ” ^ This was indeed 
a great and operose scheme of policy. Equally great, 
however, were the effects which the Governor-General 
expected from it ; permanent tranquillity, as he thus 
declares, and justice, over the whole of India. 

When the Governor-General, however, after as- 
cribing these grand effects to the consummation of 
his proposed alliance, not with one, but with all, or 
most of the leading states of India, proceeds, in the 
warmth of his mind, to ascribe them all to the single 
ti'eaty with the Peshwa, we find him practising a very 
ordinary fallacy, that is, predicating of a part, what 
ought to have been predicated only of the whole ; as 
if, because the head, limbs, and trunk, constitute a 
man, it should be affirmed that the human foot is a 
rational animal. 

It cannot bear to be affirmed, in a distinct proposi- 
tion, that the mere addition of the inconsiderable 
power of the Peshwa gave the British government 
such a commanding and absolute power all over India 
as every where to secure justice and tranquillity; 
that is, to compel uiideviating obedience to its coui- 


1 G^vernor-GentTars Narrative. Ibid. p. 31S. 

- Instructions to Colonel Collins. Ibid. p. S. See, too, his instruc- 
tions to the resident at Poona, 22d November, 1802, where ho describes 
it as a plan " to combine the principal powers of Hindustan in a general 
system of defensive alliance and guarantee.’' Ibid. p. Sec also 
Got ernor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 307. 

Q 
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mands on the part of every government on that con- BOORVIij 
tinent. 

Besides, if it were allowed, for the sake of argu- isos. 
ment, that such a proposition were capable of being 
maintained, it followed, that no general system of 
alliance was required; that an alliance with the 
Peshwa alone, exclusive of the rest of the Indian 
princes, accomplished simply all that was proposed 
to be accomplished, by the immense, and troublesome, 
and complicated machinery of alliances with all the 
princes in India. Why, then, did the Governor- 
General aim at any more? 

It is reasonable, however, to suppose, that the Go^* 
vernor-G^neral means, what he so often tells us that 
he means, namely, that the alliance with the Peshwa 
was to be considered as about to fulfil the hopes which 
he held forth, only in so far as it had a tendency to 
produce other alliances, from the union of which, all 
taken together, those gi’eat effects might be expected 
to proceed. 

But what tendency, then, had the alliance with 
the Peshwa to produce other alliances of the same 
description ? AVe have seen, already, in what man- 
ner the Governor-General and his agents supposed, 
that it would produce them. They supposed that it 
would place the British power in a situation to coerce 
completely the other Mahratta sovereigns, that is, 
to restrain them from every course of action of which 
the British government should disapprove ; and that 
the Mahratta sovereigns, seeing the coercion una- 
voidable, would choose coercion with the benefit of 
having the British government bound to defend them, 
rather than coercion detached from that benefit. 

Experience, in a very short time, demonstrated the 
fallacy of these expectations. The treaty with the* 
Peshwa did not produce an alliance with any other 
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gOK VL the Alahratta states whatsoever. It did 4iot pro- 

duce the tranquillity of all India. It produced otie of 
1803. widely extended wars which India had ever 

seen. If this war reduced the Mahratta princes to 
the necessity of submitting to the will of the con- 
queror, it was not the alliance with the Peshwa, but 
the war, by which that submission was produced; 
an effect which the same cause might have equally 
secured, if the treaty of Bassein had never existed. 
If it be said, that the treaty of Bassein produced the 
effects which the Governor-General applauds, by pro- 
ducing at any rate the war out of which they flowed ; 
what is this, but to say, that the treaty of Bassein was 
good, only as creating a pretext for war ; and that it 
was fit and proper to be made, for the mere purpose 
of creating it? But to perform a public act, witli an 
intention to produce a war, is purposely to be tlie 
author of the war, only with a machination contrived 
to impose a contrary, that is, a wrong belief, upon the 
world. 

The good things derived from the treaty of Bas- 
sein, must, then, be regarded as all summed up in 
these two effects ; first, the war with the Mahratta 
chiefs ; and secondly, the means which it contributed 
to the success of the war. As to the war, if that was 
a good thing, it might have been easily produced 
without the treaty of Bassein. Therefore the treaty 
of Bassein deserves but little admiration or applause 
upon that account. As to the other question ; namely, 
in what proportion it contributed to .the success of the 
war, the Governor-General presents an answer on 
which he appears to lay the greatest stress. The 
treaty of Bassein was a contrivance to prevent the 
union of the Mahratta states. It is necessary, thcre- 
Ibre, to inquire, how far the truth of this allegation 
extends. 



Effects of die Treaty of Bassein. 

The treaty of Bassein was calculated to withhold BOOKVl^ 
the Peshwa from any confederacy hostile to the Eng- 
lish* It was so far from calculated to prevent, that 
it w^w calculated to produce, a confederacy, hostile 
to the English, of all the rest of the Mahratta states. 

A very limited question thus remains to be an- 
swered ; namely, how much the chance of the acces* 
sion of the Peshwa would add to the dangers arising 
from the chance of a confederacy, hostile to the Eng- 
lish, among the other Mahratta states ; and how much 
would those dangers be lessened, by the certainty of 
his absence ? The item in the account, it is evident, 
is the power of the Peshwa ; and, that being remark- 
ably small, as the danger of a confederacy could not 
be greatly augmented by its presence, so it could not 
be greatly diminished by the reverse. 

There is, however, a view of the danger, which 
is drawn by the Governor-General, in very frightful 
colours. He says, that either Scindia or Holkar 
must have prevailed in the contest subsisting between 
them at the time when tlie treaty of Bassein was 
framed ; that the successful prince, whoever it was, 
would have engrossed the power of the Peshwa; 
would thence have become too powerful to be resisted 
by any of the other Mahratta princes ; would of 
course have subdued them all; and, uniting under 
his sceptre the whole power of the Mahratta nation, 
would have become a dangerous neighbour to the 
British state, From this danger it was delivered by 
the treaty of Bassein. 

To make of this an argument in favour of the 
treaty of Bassein, two things must be allowed: it 
must be allowed that the danger held forth was such 
as it is represented ; and it must be allowed that 
there was no better method of averting that danger. 

Both may l)e disputed. First, it is by no means 
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BOOK VI. certain, that the Mahratta state would have assumed 
a shape more formidable to the Englisli, had the con- 
1803, tending princes been left to themselves. It is not 
even probable. The probability is, that Scindia and 
Holkar, neither being able to succeed to the extent 
of his wishes, would have been obliged to compro- 
mise their differences; and the Peshwa might have 
acquired rather more of power and independence, 
than he had previously enjoyed. But if Scindia pre- 
vailed; as the greater power of that chieflian rendered 
it probable, if any of them prevailed, that he would 
be the successful contender ; in wliat respect would 
his power be greater, than it was liefore Holkar ap- 
peared ? At that time, he was master of tlie Peshwa ; 
and yet so little had he increased his strength, that 
a mere adventurer was able in a few years to raise an 
army, an army against which lie found it difficult 
to contend. Scindia possessed not talents to bind 
together the parts of fin extensive dominion, as dis- 
cordant as tliose of a Mahratta empire ; and had lie 
united the Holkar possessions, and even those of the 
Pesliwa, to his own, he would have diminished, 
rather tlian increased, his efficient power. Experi- 
ence showed that by the attention he was obliged to 
bestow in holding in obedience tlie Peshwa’s domi- 
nions in the south, his authority became little more 
than nominal, over his own in the north. 

It would be tedious to run over all the possible 
shapes into which, if left to themselves, the Mahratta 
states might then have fallen ; but it may safely be 
affirmed that no shape which they had any chance to 
assume would have beem so formidable to the bhiglisli, 
as that into which they were thrown by the treaty of 
Bassein. 

But if the reality of the danger, which the Gover- 
nor-General thought he forc'^aw, were as well proved 
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as it appears to stand unsupported by proof, it would BOOK VI, 
still, remain to inquire whether it might not have 
been averted by other and better means, than the 
treaty of Bassein. Had the mind of the Governor- 
General not been imperiously guided by his passion 
for “ the system of general defensive alliance between 
the British power, and the several states of Hindus- 
tan,” he might have interposed, with so much effect, 
in the character of an arbritrator, as to establish a 
balance in the Mahratta empire; and a balance, 
which it would have been easy for the British go- 
vernment to keep perpetually trimmed. He might 
have so terminated the subsisting disputes, as to 
make the power of Scindia, of tlie Peshwa, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Borar, nearly ecpial. In the contests 
which would of course prevail among them, the 
British government, by always showing itself disposed 
to succour the weakest party, might have possessed a 
pretty complete security for maintaining the Mahratta 
empire, if there was any use in such a care, in the 
shape which it had thus been intentionally made to 
assume. Not only did the power of the British 
state enable it to interpose with a weight which none 
of the parties, would have been easily induced to 
resist; but such was in fact the state and disposition 
of the parties, that they all appealed eagerly to the 
British government, and most earnestly solicited its 
interference. The Governor-General, by rushing, 
with eyes fixed on nothing but the beauties of his 
defensive system,” to the conclusion of a treaty 
which gave to the British the government in fact of 
one member of the Mahratta state, and threatened in 
a most alarming manner the independence of all the 
rest, sacrificed the high advantage of acting as a 
mediator between the Mahratta princes, and created 
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BOOK VI. a confederacy which hardly any other combination of 
circumstances could have produced. 

1803 Governor-General, ascribes to the treaty of 

Bassein only one other advantage, of the importance 
of which it seems desirable that an estimate should 
be made ; namely, the destruction of the French in- 
fluence in the Mahratta state. In the first place, it 
was not the treaty of Bassein by which that destruc- 
tion was produced ; it was the war with Scindia ; 
and a war with Scindia if it had l)een worth a war, 
would have produced it without the treaty of Bassein. 
But though what the treaty of Bassein did not 
produce, was the destruction of the French influence, 
what the treaty of Bassein did produce, was the union 
of Scindia with the Rajah of Berar, and the necessity, 
in order to accomplish that destruction, of vanquish- 
ing both of those princes together, instead of one. 

The Governor-General, as suited his argument, 
and probably at that time his state of mind, repre- 
sents the danger from French influence as prodi- 
giously great. Not only does he affirm the power 
possessed by the French officers in the service of 
Scindia, to have been highly alarming to the British 
government ; but he holds it out as probable, that 
some of the contending parties in the Mahratta state 
would have solicited the aid of the French govern- 
ment, have received a * French army from Europe, 
have prevailed over all its opponents, and so have 
established a great Mahratta empire, supported and 
governed by the French. Upon this theory of evil, 
it will probably not l)e expected that I should bestow 
many words. 

The influence of the French with Scindia was at 
this time so far from great, that it was completely 
undermined, and tottering to its fall. So* well aware 
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of this was Perron, the office? at the head of the BOOK VI. 
French party, that he had already intimated to the 
English an intention, which he soon after fulfilled, of isoS. 
withdrawing himself from the Mahratta service. Not 
only Scindia, but all his chiefs, had become jealous 
of the french to the highest degree. It was known 
to the English, that he meditated, and had already be- 
gun, a reduction of their power ; ‘ the English found, 
at the end of the war, that, instead of objecting to the 
condition which they proposed to liim, of excluding 
the French from his service, he was eager to close 
with it ; and tliere seems little room for doubt, that 
if the treaty of Bassein had not been concluded, the 
Governor-General might, if he chose, have made 
an arrangement with Scindia for discharging the 
French, without the lamentable expense of war. ^ 

But, if the condition and influence of the French 
officers had much more nearly corresponded with the 
apprehensions of the Governor-General, it is high 
time that a more sober estimate of the danger, than 
hitherto they have been accustomed to make, should 
be suggested to him, and to his countrymen. If the 
assertion were made, that it would not be in the 
power of French officers to render Scindia, or any 
native power, much more formidable than it would 
be without them, it would not be easy to refute that 
opinion. What renders the native sovereigns weak, 
is less the badness of their military officers, than the 
badness of their governments ; and, under such go- 
vernments, no officers can be very instrumental in the 


* Col. Collins's Dispatch. Ibid. p. 17, 18. 

^ The Governor-General himself was of this opinion, when he first 
sent Colonel Collins to the camp of Scindia, with an expectation that 
he would not only dismiss the French olficers, but accept the English 
subsidiary force; that is, give up his military power entirely to the 
English. 

VOL. VI. 2 c 
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VI. creation of strength. If the ccimmanding officer has 
not land assigned for the maintenance of his troops, 
1803. he is always without resources: If he has land, he 
becomes a civil ruler ; and the multiplicity and ex- 
treme difficulty of his civil functions leave little of his * 
time for military cares. Besides, he has then an 
interest in peace ; both because his country yields 
most when he is most attentive to it, and because his 
troops are more easily maintained at home than in 
the field. In the next place, to form a right judg- 
ment on this important subject, it is necessary duly 
to consider how many powerful causes must all be 
united, all operate in conjunction, to produce an effi- 
cient and formidable army. Of these, some of the 
most important are incapable of existing in the armies 
officered by Europeans in the service of the native 

. princes of India. Allowing, what never would happen, 
that the physical recpiisitcs of an army were all pro- 
vided, and bearing in mind that all the efficiency of 
these requisites dej)cnds upon the sort of machine 
which the officers, considered as an organized body, 
compose, the reader will easily perceive, that of tlio 
causes necessary to render that machine a good one, 
some of the most important cannot, in the circum- 
stances we are contemplating, ever be found. To 
give to a body of men, that most peculiar, that highly 
artificial, and, when contemplated by itself, most ex- | 
traordinary turn of mind, which is necessary to con- 
vert them into an organ of life, of unity, of order, of 
action, and energy to the animate and inanimate 
materials of an army, recpiires the utmost force of 
the legal and popular sanctions combined. But nei- 
ther the legal nor the popular sanction can be made 
to operate with any consideralde force upon French- 
men, in such a situation as that of officers in the army 
of an Indian Prince. What is there, in such a situa- 
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tion, to restrain the pperation of private views, arising book yi. 
from the love qf money, or the love of power, from 
pique, from jealousy, from envy, from sloth, and the isos, 
many thousand causes, which are always producing 
opposition among men when they are not under the 
operation of the strongest motives to resist them ? 

Under an European government, it is not the power 
of the general, which produces that unity of will, by 
which an army is animated. In general, his power 
would be far from adequate to so extraordinary an 
effect. The whole power of government, operating 
with unlimited command over the means both of re- 
ward and punishment ; the whole force of the popular 
sanction, holding forth the hatred and contempt, or 
the love and admiration, of those among whom he is 
to spend his days, as the portion of every man who 
conforms, or does not conform, to what is expected of 
men in his situation, are not only added to the autho- 
rity of the General, but so difficult is the effect ac- 
counted, that even when all these forces, operating 
together, produce it to any considerable degree, the 
world thinks that it never can express sufficient admi- 
ration, never bestow a sufficient portion of applause. 

Which of these great, and indispensable powers, had 
any existence in the case of Perron, or any other 
officer, in a similar case ? Upon his officers, it is plain, 
the popular or moral sanction had no means of opera- 
tion. What cared they, what should be thought of 
them, by the people of Scindia’s court or kingdom, as 
soon as it was more agreeable for them to be gone 
than to remain ? What cared they for his punish- 
ments, when they had it in their power to make their 
escape from his dominions ? A body of officers, in 
such a situation, is a rope of sand. The General who 
leads them is their slave ; because he can retain their 
service only by pleasing them : He can seldom please 
2 c 2 
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BOOK VI. one set of them, without displeasing another : And he | 
dares not restrain their excesses ; which produce two 
» 1803. deplorable effects, the unavoidable loss of discipline, 
and the hatred, wherever he advances, of the people 
whom he is unable to protect. The chances, there- 
fore, are innumerable, against the event, that any 
army, officered as that of Scindia by Frenchmen, 
should ever become formidable to one officered as that 
of the British in India. 

Of this truth the Governor-General himself apj)ears 
to have ])ecn not altogether unapprized. The evi- 
dence is exhibited in the instructions which he issued 
to the Commander-in-chief, at the commencement of 
the war, for holding out to the French officers induce- 
ments to abandon the service of Scindia ; and in the 
hopes which he entertained that those invitations 
would produce their effect.^ It is exhibited also in 
the declarations which he makes of the accpiiesccncc 
. with which, in several states of circumstances, he 

would have beheld the continuance of the French 
officers in the service of Scindia. Thus, the Governor- 
General, when he conceived suspicions that the 
Peshwa, even subsequent to his flight from Poona, 
would refuse to execute his engagements for receiviiii; 
the English mercenary force, declared that he would 
not attempt compulsion, nor risk a war with a com- 
bination of the Mahratta j)owers, even for the mighty 
benefits of the treaty of Bassein.'^ Again, when he 
despaired of inducing Scindia to accede to the tci ms 
of his defensive alliance, he assured him, that the 
English government would still gladly jueserve with 
him the relations of amity and peace, provided he did 
not resist the treaty of Bassein, or infringe the rights 


> See Papers of Inslrnctions. Jbid. p. 156, &c. 
' Pajjcrs on ihc Mahratta War, ul snpra, p. 68. 
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of a^y British ally.^ In other words ; had the Peshwa BOOK vr. 
not agreed to put his military power into the hands 
of the English, the Governor-General would have 
quietly beheld the whole of the Mahratta states, 

Scindia’s Frenchmen and all, existing in their usual 
independence and turbulence, rather than incur the 
evils of a war for the sake of ])roducing a change : 

And had Scindia not assumed an attitude which im- 
plied a determination to resist the treaty of liassein, 
tlie (iovernor-General would not have made war upon 
liiiii, in order to effect the destruction of his European 
force ; a war, which, nevertheless, liad that destruc- 
tion been essential to the security of the state which 
lie ruled, it would have been incumbent upon him to 
inake.^ 

As to the chance of the arrival of a I'rench army 
from Europe, a chance? which the (iovernor-( General 
represents as most formidable, how that was dimi- 
nished by the treaty of Bass(‘in, it is not easy to per- 
ceive. If any thing was likely to induce Scindia and 
the Rajah of Jk*rai- to seek assistance from an army 

' Gov. -Gen’s I^ctter lo Scindia, Ibid. |). 134, <dso 

5 When the Governor-General, it may l)e fuilhcr observed, tells 
Scindia, that he had not the means of detendmg himself against the 
miserable power of Ilolkar, (Ibid. p. 131, 133), he surely made very 
Mil. ill uccoi-int of Perron and his battalions It has been given, in par- 
liament, as the opinion of two men, not ajit to agree on disputable 
ground, of both Hastings and h'rancis, that h.uropean oilieers, and dis- 
cijilined battalions, were to the native princes, es|)eeially the Maliratlas, 
a source of weakness, not ol strength^ wlio, though lonnidable by their 
irregular warfare, could not be so in a pitched battle. See Report of the 
debate, on the state of aflairs in India, 5th of April, 1805. It was 
albriiied on that occasion by Mr. I'rancis, that .vfler the minutest investi- 
gation, he found there wiie not more th.m twelyi' bienrli oliiecis in Uie 
whole Mahratta servie. . And it is worthy ol rumuk that no specific 
btateinenl of the numhei, nothing hut l.irge 'aeneial cxpiessions, h given 
by the Indian government. Francis, moreover allirms, that of ihe force 
under the command of Perron, the gieater part were mdmai'y Mahratta 
troops j but a small portion otheeredby F.uro^.»Lans, oi disciplined in the 
European radiiner. 
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BOOK VI. of Frenchmen, of whom they were jealous only some- 
what less than they were of the English, it was the 
1803. Bassein. If it be said, that the reduction 

which was effected of the power of Scindia would 
have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
which it might otherwise have looked, it was the war, 
by which this effect was [)roduccd, not the treaty of 
Bassein. This is another airguinent which proves 
that the treaty of Bassein was good, only as furnishing 
a pretext for the war with Scindia and Berar. 

Had Englishmen been capable of forming a sober 
estimate of the circumstances of France, at that time 
in a situation very little calculated for sending an 
army to India, the value attached to this contingency 
would not have been great. Neither would it be easy 
to show, that her chances of success, had France con- 
ducted an army to India, would not have been fully as 
‘ great, at the close of the Mahratta war, as before. A 
prospect of deliverance from the English would pro- 
bably have roused the whole Mahratta nation, then 
peculiarly exasperated, to have joined the invaders. 

. As for the loss of Scindia’s French officers, it would 
have been easy to supply their place, and to incorpo- 
rate with the European battalions as many native 
troops as their funds could maintain. In regard to 
pecuniary supply, Scindia could not be less capable of 
aiding them after the war, than before. He was 
totally incapable at both times. 

The Governor-General not only made a very high 
estimate of the advantages arising from the treaty of 
J5assein : He had a contrivance for making a very 
low estimate of the expense which it produced. It 
produced indeed a war, which laid upon the East 
India Company a frightful load of debt. But the 
contending armies of Scindia and Holkar could not, 
the Governor-General informs us, have been kept in 
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the ?ield, without ravaging the territories of the Eng- BOOK vi. 
lish and the Nizam ; and to stand prptecie^ against 
this danger, armies must have l)een placed on the 1803 . 
frontiers, which would have cost nearly as much as 
the war. This is one of those vague assertions, 
which, without much regard to their foundation, are 
so often hazarded, when they are required to serve a 
particular purpose ; but which answer that purpose 
only so long as they are looked at with a distant and 
a careless eye. In the present case, it may safely be 
affirmed, that all the expense which a plan of defence 
required would have been the merest trifle in com- 
parison with the enormous exj)enditure of the war. 

That much would have been required for defence, is 
fully contradicted by the Governor-General himself; 
who confidently affirmed his belief, that the treaty of 
Bassein, however alarming and odious to Scindia and 
Holkar, would yet be unable to move them to hos- 
tilities, because they knew their own weakness, and the 
dreadful consequences of a war with the British 
power. If for the mighty inteiests, placed at stake 
by the treaty of Bassein, it was yet improbable they 
would dare to ])rovoke the British anger, it was next 
to a certainty, that they Mmuld be careful not to pro- 
voke it for the sake of a little jdunder. 

To have placed the subsidiary force with the Nizam 
upon his frontier, and to have increased to the neces- 
sary extent the troops stationed in Mysore, presented 
but little demand for expenditure, beyond what the 
maintenance of that portion of the army would have 
required in any other station. If some little expense 
must have attended these movements, it would he ab- 
surd to speak of it coolly as fit to be compared with 
the huge expenditure of the Mahratta war. 

We are now then prepared to exhibit, in a few 
words, the statement of profit and loss by the treaty 
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flOOK\5,of Bassein. What was gained by it was, the depend- 
®^*^^anceofthe Peshwa, and nothing more: What was 
•jgogf lost by it was, all that was lost by the Mahratta war. 
The loss by the Mahratta war is the excess of what 
it produced in evil above what it produced in good. 
Of the good and the evil which was produced by the 
Mahratta war, nothing can be spoken with precision 
till it is known what they are. An account, therefore, 
of the events, and of the results of the war, will use- 
fully precede the portion which remains of the in- 
quiry into the nature and effects of the treaty of 
Bassein. 
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CHAP. XII. 

# 

Objects to which the Operations of the Army in 
the North were to be directed — Objects to xvhich 
the Operations of the Army in the South were to 
be directed — Minor Objects of the JVar — Gene- 
ral Lake takes the Field — History of the French 
Force in the Service of Scindia, and of his Pos- 
sessions in the Dooab — History of the Emperor 
Shah Aulum continued— Battle of Allyghur^ 
and Capture of the Fort — Battle of Delhi, and 
Surrender of the Emperor to the English — Agra 
taken — Battle of Laswaree — French Force in 
the Service of Scindia destroyed, and his Domi- 
nions in the Dooab transferred to the English — 
Operations of the Army under General Wellesley 
in the South — Ahmednuggur taken — Battle of 
Assye — Boorhanpore and Asseerghur taken — 
Scindia makes anOverture toxvard Peace — Battle 
of Argaum — Siege and Capture of the Fort of 
Gawilghur — Operations in Bundelcund — in Cut- 
tack — in Guzerat — Negotiation with the Rajah 
of Berar — Treaty concluded — Negotiation with 
Scindia — Treaty concluded — Engagements with 
the minor Princes near the Jumna — Scindia 
enters into the defensive Alliance — Governor 
GeneraVs Account of the Beneft derived from 
the defensive Alliances, and the Mahratta War 
— Investigation of that Account, 

Fou the war, as soon as it should begin, the Cover- 
nor-G^neral had prepared a most extensive scheme \ 
of operations. To General Lake, the Commander- igos. 
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HOOK VI. in-chief, at that time present- with the army on the 

Sbap. is. (jppgf frontiers, instructions had been sent on the 28 th 
of June ; pointing out, not only the necessity of 
placing the army under his command, with the utmost 
expedition, in a state of preparation for the field, but 
also, though briefly, and in the form |f notes, the ob- 
jects to the attainment of which the operations of that 
army would immediately be directed. On the con- 
sequent exertions of the Commander-in-Chief, to 
make ready for actjon, the Governor-General bestows 
unqualified praise. “ By the indefatigable activity, 
says he, “ zeal, ability, and energy of General Lake 
{whose personal exertions have surpassed all former 
example, and have been the main source of the suc- 
cess of the war in that quarter) the army of Bengal, 
on the north-west frontier of Oude, was placed, to- 
wards the close of the month of July, in a state of 
preparation and equipment favourable to the imme- 
diate attack of M. Perron’s force, as soon as authentic 
advices should be received of the commencenaent of 
hostilities in the Deccan.” ' 

In this part of the extensive field, which the plan 
of the Governor-Gmieral embraced, he gave notice of 
two militaiy, and two political, objects. The first of 
the military objects was to conquer the whole of that 
portion of Scindia’s dominions which lay between the 
Ganges and the Jumna; destroying completely the 
French force by which, that district was protected ; 
extending the Company’s frontier to the Jumna ; and 
i BfVling the cities of Delhi and Agra, with a 
of posts, sufiicient for protecting the navigation 
of the river, on the right bank of the Juibna. The 
second of the military objects was of minor inqrort- 
ance ; the annexation of Bundelcund to the British 
dominions. 


Papers, ui supra^ p. 164, 234. 
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The pblitic^l objects ^ere also two. The first, to BOOKYIt 
use the language of the Governor-General, was, the 
possession of the notninal authority of the Mogul;” 13^3^ 
that is to say, the possession of his person, and there- 
after t!fe use of his name, to any purpose to which 
the use of that name might be found advantageous. 

Together with the city of Delhi, the person of the 
Mogul had for a series of years been subject to 
Scindia; more immediately, at that particular mo- 
ment, to Perron, as the vicegerent of Scindia in that 
part of his kingdom. The acquisition of the country 
would, of course, place the Mogul, too, in Riitisli 
hands. The second of the Governor-General’s politi- 
cal objects was, an extension of his general scheme 
of alliance. He desired that the whole of the petty 
states, to the southward and westward of the Jumna, 
from Jyneghur to Bundelcund, should be united in 
** an efficient system of alliance ” with the British 
government.^ 

Such were the ends to be pursued in the north ; 
for the accomplishment of which the Commander-in- 
chief was vested with the same sort of powers, which 
had already been conveyed to General Wellesley, for 
the more secure attainment of those which were 
aimed at in the south. General Wellesley was ex- 
pected, with the force under his command, to defeat 
the confederate a rmy o f Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar; to protect' Irom all danger, in that direction, 
the dominions of the Company and their allies ; and 
to establish, in their subsidizing form, the govern- 
ments of the Nizam, the Peshwa, and Guickwar. 

The province of Cuttack separated the Company’s 
dominions in Bengal, from the northern circars. By 


‘ Gov .-Gen.’s Letter to the Commander-in-chief, dated 27 th of July, 
1803. Ibid. p. 156. 
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BOOK VI. the conquest of this district, the territory of the 
English nation in the northern part of India would 
1803 united, on the eastern coast, with that in the 
south, and would extend in one unbroken line from 
the mountains on the frontier of Tibet to Cape Co- 
morin ; the Malirattas on that side of India would 
be deprived of all connection with the sea, and hence 
with the transmarine enemies of the Anglo-Indian 
government ; a communication not liable to the in- 
terruption of the monsoons would be formed between 
Calcutta and Madras ; and an additional j)ortion of 
the Bengal frontier would be delivered from the 
chance of Mahratta incursions. The province of 
Cuttack belonged to the Rajah of Berar. Prepara- 
tions were made for invading it about the time at 
which the operations of the principal armies should 
commence. 

Scindia possessed the port of Baroach, and a con- 
tiguous district on the coast of Guzerat. The go- 
vernment of Bombay was made ready to seize them, 
as soon as the war should be declared. 

General Lake took the field with an army of 10,500 
men, consisting of about 200 European artillery, three 
regiments of European, and five of native cavalry, 
one regiment of European, and eleven battalions of 
native infantry. Beside this force, about 0,500 men 
were assembled near Allahabad for the invasion of 
Bundelcund ; and about 2000 were collected at Mir- 
zapoor, to cover Benares, and guaid the passes of the 
adjoining mountains. 

The army of Scindia, to which General Lake was 
to be opposed, was under the command of a French- 
man, named Perron, and stated by the Governor- 
General, on grounds of course a little uncertain, to 
have consisted of 16,0Q0 or 17,000 infaiiir}', funned 
and disciplined on the European plan ; with a large 
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body of irregular infantry, from fifteen to twenty BOOKVl 
thousand horse, and a train of artillery, which the 
Governor-General describes, as both numerous and |gQ3^ 
well appointed.^ 

To understand the nature of the power of Scindia, 
in this quarter of India, a short history is required, 
not only of the peculiar composition of his army, but 
also of the territorial acquisitions which he there 
retained. Deboigne, though not the first Frenchman 
who was admitted into the army of Scindia, was the 
first who obtained any considerable degree of power. 

Born a Savoyard, of parents respectable, though poor, 
after having served some time in the army of his own 
prince, he entered the more splendid service of France, 
in quality of an ensign in the Irish brigades.^ In the 
vicissitudes of his early life, we must content our- 
selves with effects* the causes very frequently remain 
unknown. We find him, next, an ensign in a Russian 
army, serving against the Turks. He was here 
taken prisonei* ; carried to Constantinople ; and sold 
as a slave. After the war, being redeemed by his 


• Vide Gov.-Gen.’s Notes relative to the late transactions in the 
Mahratta empire. Ibid. p. 235. It is instructive to observe the preva- 
lence of exaggeration : Col. Collins in his letter from Scindia's camp, 
dated 7lh of April, 1802, says ; Since iny arrival at this court, I have 
obtained more accurate information of the state of the regular infantry 
in the service of Dowlut R.io Scindia than I heretofore possessed. I 
believe your Lordship may rely on the correctness of the following state- 
ment. General Perron commands four brigades of native infantry, 
each consisting of ten battalions of sepoys. The complement of a bat- 
talion is 7 lb’ firelocks, and every corps is commanded by two or three 
European officers.’’ Ibid. ji. I 7 . By this statement. Perron’s infantry 
amounted to 28,640, more than one half beyond the estimate of the 
Governor-Creneral, which yet we may suppose beyond the mark. 

“ This sketch of the history, both of Deboigne and Perron, for which 
I have been obliged to trust to sources a little uncertain, is given, as ex- 
hibiting, which is enough for the present purpose, an idea, correct as to 
the class of men to which they belonged, rather than, in every.minutc 
particular, as to the individuals who are named. 
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BOOK VI, parents, he rejmired to St. Petersburg, found means 
to recommend himself, and was made a lieutenant. 

180 S. detached to some Russian post on the Turkish 

frontier, and had the fortune to command the escort 
which attended Lord Percy in a progress among the 
Grecian, islands. In consequence of the impression 
which he must have made upon that nobleman, and 
the views which he must have disclosed, Lord Percy 
furnished him with two letters of recommendation, 
one to Mr. Hastings, Governor of Bengal, and ano- 
ther to Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, to 
wiiose acquaintance, it is said, he had already been 
admitted, during the residence of that nobleman as 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg. It is surmised, 
that he obtained the consent of the Empress to 
make a voyage to India, from which he was to return 
by way of Cashmere, Tartary, and the borders of 
the Caspian Sea. Be that as it may, he arrived at 
♦Madras in the year 1780, and engaged as an ensign 
in the service of the Nabob of Arcot. In 1782 he 
repaired to Calcutta, where the letter of Loixl Percy 
procured him a favourable reception from Mr. Hast- 
ings. Without disclosing his connection with the 
Russian government, he described to that Govenior 
the journey by Cashmere, and the shores of the Cas- 
pian, as the object which he now had in view; and 
was furnished by him with a recommendation to the 
Nawaub of, Oude, and the British resident at Luck- 
now. It is said ; . that he was accommodated by the 
Nawaub with a bill of exchange on Cashmere for 
6,000 rupees, with which, instead of prosecuting his 
journey, he purchased arms and horses, and entered 
into the.service of the Rajah of Jey[)oor ; that upon 
intelligence of this proceeding he was ordered down 
to Lucknow by Mr. Hastings, whom he thought it 
his fnterest to obey ; that he found the means of ex- 
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cdlpatiiTg himself in the mind of that ruler, and was BOOK Vfe 
permitted to return to Lueknow ; that he now en- 
gaged in trade, which he prosecuted with success ; that 1303^ 
he came to Agra, in 1784, at which time the Rana 
of Gohud was closely besieged by Madajee Scindia; 
that he suggested to the Rana a plan for raising the 
siege, but Scindia intercepted his correspondence, and, 
impressed with the proof of military talents which it 
displayed, consulted Mr. Anderson, the British resi- 
dent, on the propriety, of taking him into his service ; 
that Mr. Anderson, to whom he had letters of recom- 
mendation, sent for him, introduced him to Scindia, 
and procured him the command of two battalions, to 
be disciplined in the European style. The terror 
which Scindia found to march before the grape and 
bayonets of Deboigne’s battalions, and the effects 
which they produced in the battles of Lallsort, Chack- 
sana, and Agra, from 1784 to 1789, made him eager 
to increase their number to eight, then to sixteen, and 
afterwards, it is said, to twenty battalions, at which 
amount they remained. A battalion complete, con- 
sisted of 500 muskets, and 200 gunners, with four 
field pieces and one howitzer. Tlic military talents 
of Deboigne, and tlie efficiency of his troops, were 
the grand instrument which facilitated, or rather pro- 
duced, the victories, and enlarged the dominions of 
Scindia, in the region of the Jumna. In 1792, with 
eight battalions, he fought the desperate battle of 
Mairta against a great army of Rattores, a warlike 
tribe of Rajpoots. In the same year, and with the 
same force, he defeated, after an obstinate conflict at 
Patun, the formidable army of Ishmael Beg. In 
1792, he defeated the army of Tuckojee Holkar, 
containing four battalions disciplined and com- 
manded by a Frenchman ; and at last made Scindia, 
without dispute, the most powerful of the native 
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BOOK VI. princes in India. Deboigne was a man above six 
feet high, with giant bones, large features, and pierc- 
1803. he was active, and laborious to an astonish- 

ing degree; understood profoundly the art of bending 
to his purposes the minds of men ; and was popular 
(because men felt the benefit of his equitable and 
vigilant administration), though stained with* three 
unpopular vices, jealousy, avarice, and envy.^ 

Perron came into India as a petty officer of a ship, 
either with Suffrein, or about the time of Suffrein’s 
arrival. Having travelled into the upper provinces, 
he first received employment in the army of the Rana 
of Gohud, where he served under the immediate 
command of an Englishman. After the destruction 
of the Rana, he joined, in quality of quarter-master- 
serjeant, a corps commanded by a Frenchman in the 
service of Scindia. Though he soon raised himself 
to a higher command, his corps was reduced, upon 
the return of the army into cantonments ; and he was 
even unsuccessful in an application for employment 
in the army of the Begum Sumroo. When the bri- 
gade of Deboigne began to be formed, the prospects 
of Perron revived. He received the command of 
the Boorhanpore battalion ; and had an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself in the battle of Patun. He 
commanded the detachment of Deboigne’s army 
which besieged Ishmael Beg in Canoor ; and it was 
to him that Ishmael Beg surrendered. To the honour 
of their European education, Delioignc and Perron 
resolutely protected their prisoner fi‘om the death 
which Scindia, who had suffered from his prowess, 
thirsted to inflict upon him ; and he remained in the 


* This account, which savours of exaggeration, is derived from an 
English gentleman, who served at the same time with Deboigne as an 
officer in Scindia's army. See Asiat. An. Register for 1805, Characters, 
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fort of Agfa, with a considerable allowance for his book VL 
subsistence* When the corps of Deboigne became 
sufficiently numerous to be divided into two brigades, i80S. 
he gave the command of the first to M. Frimont, and 
that of the second to M. Perron, who, accordingly, 
upon the death of Frimont, became second in com- ' 
mand. When the ^bition of Scindia to establish a 
control over the Peshwa carried him to Poona, it was 
the brigade of Perron which attended him thither, 
and formed the principal part of his force. Perron, 
thus about the person of Dowlut Rao from the mo- 
ment of his accession, and one of the main instru- 
ments of his power, easily succeeded to the W'hole 
authority of Deboigne, when, in 1798, tliat com- 
mander withdrew with his fortune to Europe.^ 

M. Deboigne Iiad received a large track of country, 
in the region of the Jumna, in assignment for the 
maintenance of his troops. Not only the territory 
as well as the army wliich had devolved upon Perron 
required his presence upon the departure of De- 
boigne; but the presumption of the Governors, both 
of Dellii and of Agra, had so much increased by the 
long absence of Scindia in the South, tliat it seemed 
to be liigh time to reduce them to obedience. In 
the month of October, 1798, Perron sent two bat- 
talions, commanded by ('olonel Sutherland, one of 
the Englishmen wlio lielped to officer Scindia’s regular 
brigades, with an expectation that the Killedar would 
deliver up the fort ; but disappointed in that hope he 
sent three battalions more, and the place was invested. 

Though, from a liumane regard to the aged Mogul 
and his family, who were kept as a sort of prisoners 
in the fort, mucii caution was used in firing at the 

* Tliese particulars, collected by the well-informed editor of the ear- 
liest volumes of the As. An. (see vol. iii. Charac. p. 39), are con- 
firmed by common history in all the leading and material point?. 
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BOOK VL place, it was ready for assault in nineteen days, 
when the Killedar capitulated and surrendered. ^ 
1803. occasion, on which, for the first time, 

the custody of the emperor was placed in the hands 
of a Frenchman. He had now, during ten years, 
been subject to the power of Scindia, under which he 
had fallen, by the following means. 

In 1782, when Mr. Hasting-s so eagerly made 
peace with the Mahratta powers, their dominions 
were bounded, on the north, by that great chain of 
mountains, which extends in a direction nearly east 
and west, from Cuttack in the Bay of Bengal to 
Ajmere, and forms a great boundary between tlie 
southern and the northern portions of the Indian 
continent. This physical barrier, against the dangers 
to which the English dominions in the north of 
India were exposed from the vicinity of the Mahrat- 
tas, was not all. On the western half of this chain 
of mountains, on its northern side, and immediately 
bordering upon the Company’s frontier, or that of 
their dependant the Nabob of Oude, were placed, 
forming another line of defence, a number of small 
independent states, all jealous of the Mahrattas, and 
all dreading any extension of their power. The 
whole of that wide expanse of country, which extentb 
from near Allahabad on the cast to the river Sutledge 
on the west; bounded, on the south by the moiiii' 
tainous ridge just mentioned, on the north, as far 
Shekoab, by the .Jumna, thence by a line passing 
near Secundra to the Ganges, and by the Ganges to 
Hurdwar ; was, by the policy of Mr. Hastings, Icl’l 
open to the ambition of the Mahrattas. This country 
contained, among other principalities, the territory ot 


^ See letters from an officer in Perron’s army. Asiat. An. Reglstei. 
rol. i, Chron. p. 50, 
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Bundelcund, and Narwar ; that of Gohud, including 
Gualior and Bind ; and the great provinces of Agra 
and Delhi, including the Jaat country, and nearly 
one half of the Dooab, subject chiefly to the Emperor 
Shah Auluin, and a few other Mahomedan cliiefs. 
Scindia was the JVIahratta j)rince, who, from the 
vicinity of his territories, and from his power, was 
best situated for availing himself of the offered advan- 
tage ; and he did not allow the opportunity to escape. 
Another Mahratta chieftain, indeed, found means to 
get a partial possession of Bundelcund, while Scindia 
was engrossed with the business of other acquisitions; 
hut all the rest of that extensive country was >vholly 
appropriated by the latter chieftain.^ 

Scindia had already made great progress in subdu- 
ing this region, when, witli Ismael Beg, he approached 
Delhi in 1788. Gholam Khadur, a son of Zabita 
Khan; who, having from some cause of displeasure 
been banished from the presence of liis fatlier, had 
received an asylum from Shaw Aulum, and growing 
into his favour, had been created by him Ameer ul 
Oinrah ; enjoyed at that time the principal power at 
Delhi, The emperor appears to have been desirous 


I See Rennel Asiat. An for 1804, Miscel. Tracts, p. 77 : Hamilton’s 
East Ind. Gazetteer. Tlie policy of letting him take possession of this 
country, is thus represented by Lord Wellesley: “ I he territories ol 
Scindia between the .Tumna and the Ganges interrupt the line of our 
defence in that quarter ; and some of hts principal posts are in'roduced 
into the centre of our dominions; while the possession of Agra, Delhi, 
and of the western and southern banks ol the Jumna, enables liim to 
command nearly the whole line of the western frontier. In the event of 
any considerable accession to Scindia’s power, or in tlie event of his 
forming any connexion with France, or with any enemy to the British 
interests — the actual position ol his territories and forces in Ilindostan 
would furnish great advantages to him, in any attack upon the Com- 
pany's dominions.’' Govenor General's Instructions to Uie C/Oin* 
niander-in-Chief, dated 27tli July, 1803, Ibid. p. 15C. As the 
Governor-General was making out a case, allowance is to be oiade fur 
exaggeration. 
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Account of Scindia*s 

. of emancipating himself from tlie dominion of Gholam 
Khadur, a man of a haughty, and ferocious character ; 
and informed him thait; having no money to carry 
on the contest, he regarded resistance as vain. Gho- 
lam Khadur himself undertook for resources ; only 
insisting, that, as “ the presence of the monarch was 
half the battle,” the Emperor should head the army 
in the field; and to this the Emperor assenting, 
commissioned Gholam Khadur to make the requisite 
preparations for war. Next day, it is said, a letter 
from the Emperor to Scindia was intercepted, in 
which the Emperor exhorted Scindia to use the 
greatest possible dispatch, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Gholam Khadur ; “ for Gholam Khadur,” said 
he, desires me to act contrary to my wishes, and 
oppose you.” Upon this discovery Gholam Khadur. 
burning for revenge, ordered an attack upon the fort, 
in which Shah Aulum resided ; carried it in a few 
days ; flew to the apartment of the monai’ch, whom 
he treated with every species of indignity ; and thou 
put out his eyes. After plundering the Emperor 
and his family, and sparing no expedient, however 
degrading, to strip the females of all their valuable 
ornaments, he fled upon the approach of Scindia: 
who thus became master of the legitimate sovereign 
of India, and of all the territories which yet owned 
his sway.‘ 


> Of this, as of otlur ])arts of the Mahralta history, in which the 
English were not inmiediately concerned, when our knowledge is siilfi- 
cienily certain in all the points of any material importance; we must, 
for the minute particulars, be satisfied to know that they cannot heverv 
remote from tlie truth. — ^'I'he remaining history of Gholam Khadur is 
short. .lie took refuge in Agra, which Scindia besieged — Seeing resisil- 
ance hopeless, he took advantage of a dark night, stufied his saddle 
with the jewels which he had plundered from the family of the Emperor, 
and with a few folloWcra took his flight towards Persia. On the 
iiecond night, having fallen from his horse, he gave time to his pursues 
te come up, and make him prisoner. Scindia, after exjiosing him, 
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Though the Emperor was allowed by Scindia toBOOKVl, 
remain in the fort of Delhi, with the nominal autho- ” ' , 
rity over the city, and a smal^district around, he was 1803. 
held in a state of poverty, in which not only the 
decencies, but almost the necessaries of life were 
denied to him and his family. A Killedar or Gover- 
nor was placed in the fort, by whom he was guarded 
as a prisoner. And Scindia at times had made him 
set forth his claim, not only to the tribute which tlie 
English had covenanted to pay to him for Bengal, 
which they had so early found a pretext for not pay- 
ing, and which now with its interest amounted 
to a great sum; but to the wide extended sove- 
reignty which had ceased to be his, only by successful 
usurpation and rebellion. 

As there is no reason to believe that Perron 
behaved not to Shah Aulum with all the humanity 
and delicacy, practicable in the circumstances of 
Perron ; so there is reason to believe that the con- 
dition of the unhappy monarch was ameliorated, 
after he became subject to that European officer. 

M. Perron is represented, by all those from whom 
we receive any accounts of him, except the English 
rulers, as, not only a man of talents, but a man of 
humanity and moderation.' 


bome time, first in irons, next in a cage, ordered him to be deprived of 
hia ears, nose, hands, feet and eyes ; in which deplorable condition he 
was left to expire. — ^The party who pursued him was commanded by a 
Frenchman of the name ofLostoneaux. It was under him that Perron 
is said to have been first admitted into the service of Scindia, when he 
served as a quarter-master-serjeant. Lostoneaux is said to have got 
possession of the saddle, which Gholam Khadur is supposed to have 
stuffed with diamonds. This at least is known, that he soon after con- 
trived to slip away, and returned to Europe. His corps breaking up 
after his desertion, Perron was in danger of losing employment, till 
Scindia*s General gave him a battalion of bis own. Asiat. An. Reg. 
for 1804, Chron. p. 63.— Also for 1801, Charac. p. 39 
‘The English officer from whose letters, in the Asiat. An. Reg. 
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By the distance at which Scindia, while engaged 
in establishing his authority in the south, was kept 
from his dominions in the north, the administration of 
the government of his new acquisitions, in the region 
of the Jumna, fell almost entirely into the hands of 
Perron, who was present with an army, and had a 
large portion of it in assignment for the maintenance 
of his troops. We have the testimony of a most un- 
exceptionable witness, Colonel Collins, both that he 
made a wise and excellent use of his power ; and that 
the success of his administration had created incurable 
jealousy and hatred in the breast both of Scindia’s 
nobles, and of Seindia himself. I have it,” says 
that resident, in his letter dated 30th of March, 1802, 
“ from good authority, that the Sirdars of this court 
have frequently remonstrated with the IMaharaja, on 
the subject of the extensive authority vested in Ge- 
neral Perron ; and I have also been told in confidence, 
that, whenever the disturliances in this (juarter are 
composed, so far as to admit of Scindia’s repairing to 


vol. i. Chron. p. 50, we have, the account of the surrender of Delhi to 
Perron’s bdiulions, says, “The General, fioin that amiable hunianiiy, 
which is a noble trait in his character, endeavoured to avoid recourse to 
hostile measures, in regard to the old ting, the numerous princes, and 
princesses, who are detained in the fort : and even when the siege was 
laid, it was w ith full permissioii of the king, and c\ery measure adopted 
to obviate any possible injury to the old monarch and the royal family. 
Though the troops in the fort, amounting to 000, were debarred from 
all exterior supplies of piovisions, yet General Perron ordered that the 
royal persons should be amply supplied, and their provisions pass 
unmolested.” The author of a very intelligent letter (dated Oude, 
November, 1790, the military slate of the north-west part of the 
Company’s frontier ; publislied in the Asiat. An. Register for 1804, 
Mi.scel. Tracts, p. 77) says, “ General Perron, a French officer of 
great experience and consummate abilities, both as a statesman and sol- 
dier, represents Dowlut Kao Scindia in Hindustan; and is invested 
with the most full and absolute authority over every department of the 
goveruinent, civil and military. — This power he exercises with great 
moderation, at the same time with a degree of judgment and energy, 
that evince very superior talents,” 
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Agra, it is the intention of the Maharaja to deprive BOOK 
the General of the command of those fortresses which 
he now possesses in Hindostan. Nor do I doubt the laos. 
truth of this information ; when I reflect on the ge- 
neral disposition of the Mahrattas ; they being, as 
your Lordship well knows, at ^11 times inclined to 
suspicion and jealousy ; of which I saw strong symp- 
toms, at my audience with the Maharaja on the 27th 
ultimo. The ministers, who were present at this in- 
terview, having put various questions to me respecting 
the state of Scindia’s possessions in the Dooab, I pur- 
posely spoke of them, as being in the most flourishing 
condition, ascribing the same to the able management 
of General Perron, to whom, as your Lordship recol- 
lects, they are assigned in jeydad, I also noticed the 
unwearied attention of the General, to improve and 
strengthen the works of the different fortresses gar- 
risoned by his troops; and mentioned likewise the 
high estimation in which he was held by all the Raj- 
poot and Scik Sirdars, who were chiefly guided by his 
councils and directions ” ^ Though we may easily 
enough suppose in this language a degree of exagge- 
ration, to which the occasion may be supposed to have 
presented temptation, yet we cannot suppose a gen- 
tleman, of an English education, and of a high cha- 
racter, to have made a deliberate statement for which 
he knew there was no foundation in fact. In his next 
letter Colonel Collins says, “ Such Mahratta Sirdars, 
as are envious or jealous of the power of M. Perron, 
do not scruple to affirm, that he by no means wishes 
the total ruin of Holkar ; since, in this event, the 
Maharaja would be enabled to repair to Hindostan, 
and to take upon himself the chief direction of affairs 
in that quarter. Whether or not Scindia has been 


Papers relative to the Mahratta war ia 1803, ut supra, p. I 7 . 
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BOOK VI. influence suggestions, I shall not presume 

to determine ; but I believe it to be an undoubted 
1803, fact, that General Perron has been given to under- 
stand he must relinquish the collections of all the dis- 
tricts which he now possesses in Hindostan, excepting 
those appertaining to^ his jey dad, the annual revenues 
of which are estimated at forty lacs of rupees ; at pre^ 
sent the General collects nearly eighty lacs,” * From 
Futty Ghur, to which, for the purpose of avoiding the 
unhealthy season, he had returned from Scindia’s 
camp, having by the way paid a visit to Perron at his 
head quarters at Cowle, Colonel Collins, on the 24th 
of June, 1802, wrote again, as follow s : “ General 
Perron has been peremptorily directed by Scindia tq 
give up all the Mehals in his possession, not appertain- 
ing to his own jeydad. And I understand, from good 
authority, that the General is highly displeased with 
the conduct of Scindia’s ministers on this occasion ; 
insomuch that he entertains serious intentions of re- 
linquishing his present command, in the service of the 
Maharaja. Indee^l, when I was at Cowle, he assured 
me, that ere long I might probably see him at Futty 
Ghur.”^ 

The first object to which General Lake w^as com- 
manded to direct the operations of the wmr, w'as the 
destruction of the force of General Perron. This the 
Governor-General, though he very seriously, if not 
violently dreaded it^ yet at the same time, with a very 
possible inconsistence, so much despised, that he con- 
fidently expected the complete annihilation of it, 
before the end of the rains. ‘‘ I desire,” says he, 
“ that your Excellency will compose the main army, 

1 Letter to Governor-General, dated, Camp near Ougein, 18th April, 
1802. Ibid.p, 18. Compare the statement of i,. 35, 00, 000 in the Gc- 
vernor-Gencrars notes. Ibid. p. 2a2. 

3 Ibid. p. 24. 
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to detach Permi from Scindia, 

and regulate the strength and operations of the BOOK Vt 
several detachments, in the manner which shall appear 
to your judgment to afford the most absolute security igos, 
for the complete destrCiction of M. Perron’s force pre- 
viously to the conclusion of the rains.” ^ 

Not arms alone ; other expedients were to be em- 
ployed. “ It would be highly desirable,” says the 
Governor-General, “ to detach M. Perron from Scin- 
dia’s service, by pacific negotiation. M. Perron’s in- 
clination, certainly, is, tp dispose of his power to a 
French purchaser ; I should not be surprised if he 
were to be found ready to enter into terms with your 
Excellency; provided he could obtain sufficient se- 
curity for his personal interests. — 1 empower your 
Excellency to conclude any agreement for tlie security 
of M. Perron’s personal interests and property, ac- 
companied by any reasonable remuneration from the 
British government, which shall induce him to deliver 
up 4be whole of his military resources and i)Ower, 
together witli his territorial possession, and the per- 
son of the Mogul, and of the heir apparent, into your 
Excellency’s hands. The same principle applies 
generally to M. Perron’s European officers. And the 
proclamations, witli which I have furnished your Ex- 
cellency, will enable you to avail yourself of the first 
opportunity of offering propositions to those officers, 
or to the several corps under M. Perron’s command. 

On the 7th of August, the General marched from 
Cawnpore. On the 28th he reached the frontier : 
and early on the morning of the 29th moved into the 
Mahratta territories, with a view of attacking a part 
of M. Perron’s army assembled near tlie fortress of 

‘ LeUer to Governor-General, dated, Camp near Ongein, 18th April, 

1802. Ibid. p. 18. Compare the statement of 1,8:^,00,000 in the Go- 
vernor-General’s notes. Ibid. p. 159. 

♦ Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. lOl. 
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rhe Fort of A l/ighur 

BOOK VI. Allighnr. The British army reached the enemy’s 
camp about seven o'clock in the morning ; and found 
Ifj'Oi). the wliole of his cavalry drawn u}) on the plain, close 
to tlie fort of Alli^'hur. A])]^earino’ to be .strongly 
j)ostcd, with their rig’Iit (‘xleiidint^ to the fort of Alli- 
^luir, and their front piotccted by a dec'}) morass, tin* 
(lencral resolved to make his attack on their left Hank, 
winch had no protection except from two detaclied 
•vill ai^^cs. The British cavalry were foniuul into two 
lines, supported by th(^ line ot ini’antrv and guns ; but 
tite enemy retinxl as they advaiua'd, and (jiiittc'd the 
field witliout an eni;'a^;einent. d'luy wer(‘ estimated 
at tlie amount of 1 /),()()(). As if to show tlie extreme 
want of all cohesion, and lienee ol' stability, in the 
inaterials of Perron's power; the ( Vimmaiulcr-iii- 
Chief informs the (lovernor-ficiK'rak and the (iover- 
nor-Crcneral w ith exultation inl'orivis his employers; 
t{iat,npon so very trifling- an oec'asion as thi", “ many 
of the conled('rates of M. Perron led him ; " ami “ I 
learn," says th(‘ (General, *' from all (piarters, that 
most of the enemy’s cavalry, who o[)[)()S(al us yesha- 
(lay, }iav(‘ n turned to tlu'ir homes, (kx'larini;’ their in- 
ability to o])[)ose the Bullish." ‘ 

'I'he town of (^oel immediately surrendered to (lie 
Kni^lish ; but the <;ariBon of Allii;luir resisted all tlie 
motives with whieb l.ake emU'avoured to jiersnadr 
tluMU. A fter (•ousiderati(»n, he d('(‘med it jnaetieahle 
to carry tlit‘ fort by assault ; and this he pi'eferrcd to 
the slow operations of a si(‘i;e. d'lie jilaee w as strum;', 
w ith a broad and deep ditch, a hiu' ^hu is, thecoimtiy 
levdled for a milt' round, and exposed in every direc- 
tion to tiu' fire of tin* fort. rii('nt('nant-( dloiiel Mun- 
son was ehoseii to haul (he attack: and the prt'paia- 
tions were conijileted hefon* tlie Ith of September. 


Lcitcr, ut supra. Ibid, p C?(j7, 'Oa. 
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At three o’clock, on tlic morning of tliat day, the BOOK vi. 
troops moved down to a distance of 600 yards from 
the sortie. After waiting till half after four, the hour i^OS. 
of assault, the storming party advanced, under cover 
of a heavy fire from tlie Britisli hatteric^s erected for 
the purpose, and arrived within 100 yards of tlie fort 
before they were perceived, lliere was only one 
passage across the ditch into tlie fort, hy a narrow 
eauseway, where tlie enemy, liaving commenced a 
mine, but omitted a draw- -bridge, the British troops 
w'ere enabled to pass, and assault the body of the 
place. As soon as Colonel Monson perceived that 
the garrison had received the alarm, he pushed on 
with two (lank companies of Kuropeans, hniiing to 
eiitt r the gate along w ith the (‘xtc rnal guard. The 
‘.;ate was found shut ; and the laddc'rs w ere ap[)lied. 
j^lajor i\racleod of the 76th regiment, and two gre- 
nadiers, began to mount ; but so I'ormidable an array 
ufpikemen ajipeaied to receive them, that it w'ould 
have been vain and foolish to pensist. A gun w as now 
reijuired to blow' open the gate. Being situated near 
the angle of a !)a>lion, it was ditlii'ult to jilace a gun 
in a situation to act upon it. h'our or five rounds 
were fired, before it w as blow n open ; the tronjis w ere 
stopped about twenty minutes; during w hicli tliey 
were raked by a destructive fire of grape, w all-pieces, 
and mateldoeks; Colonel iMoiison was w'oiinded ; six 
otiieers were killed; and tin' princijial loss in the as- 
sault was sustained. A narrow and intricate passage 
of considerable hmgth, all the way exposed to a heavy 
ci'oss fire in every direelion, led from the first gate to 
that which h'd immediately into the body of the place. 

To this it w as a w ork of great difficulty to bring up 
the gun; and wlum it was brought up, the gate was 
found too strong to be forced. In this extremity 
Major iMacleod pushed through the wicket wdth the 
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BOOK VI. ^enadicrs, and ascended the ramparts. After this 
but little opposition was made. The garrison endea- 
T80S. voured to escape in every direction. Many jumped 
into the ditch, of whom some were drowned. About 
2,000 perished. Some siiirendered, and were per- 
mitted to (|uit the fort, by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was close to the scene of action, to witness an 
attack which nothing hut tlic persevering bravery of 
the men permitted to succeed. The Knglish loss was 
fifty -nine killed, including six; and 212 wounded, 
including eleven, European officers.^ 

This fort was esteemed an acquisition of great im- 
portance; as being the ordinary residence of M. 
PeiTon, and the principal place of deposit for his 
military stores : of which the ipiantity, found by the 
English, probably because it was iiK^onsiderablo, is not 
specified, in any of the printed documents in which the 
value of tlie anjuisition is presented to view. 

The same day on wliich y\llighur wfts taken, the 
(>)mmander found it necessary to send a considerable 
detachment, to join the officer left at b’utty Giir, 
charged vrith a convoy for the army. Five compaiius 
of sepoys, with one gun, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Coningham, left at Shekoabad, had 
been attacked on the 2d of Sej)tember, by a body of 
cavalry, commanded by a Frenchman of the Tiame of 
Fleury. Though much suj)erior in force, the assail- 
ants were repulse d, but returned to the attack on the 
4th, when the English capitulated, their ammunition 
lieing nearly spent. Before the reinforcements sent 
by the (rcneral arrived, the enemy crossed the Jumna, 
and disaj)peared. 

On the .'ith of Septcir.l)er, M. Perron, addressed a 


' See the Gov.-Oen’i, iliiJ p. Cl? — .nitl ilie Dispatch of ilu 

Commander, p. 20H, • 
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from the Service of Scindia. 

letter to General Lake, which was received on the BOOK VI. 
7th. In that letter Perron informed the British Com- 
mander, that he had resigned the service of Dowlut i803. 
Rao Scindia, and requested permission to pass with 
his family, his effects, and the officers of his suite, 
through the Coin[)any’s dominions to Lucknow. The 
instructions of the Governor-General, to purchase, if 
possible, the suiTendc r of the military resources of 
Perron, have already been mentioned. We are inform- 
ed by the Governor-General, that “ on the 20th of 
August the Commander* in-Chief received a letter from 
General Perron, indicating a desire, on the ])art of 
that officer, to effect an arrangement, uliich might 
preclude the ne('essity of an actual contest between 
the British forces, and tiiose under the command of 
General Perron." V>'e Ieai*n, on the same occasion, 
from the same high autlioiity, that some time Ik fore. 

Perron had applied for leave to pass through the C'om- 
pany’s teiTitories, as !)cing about to resign the service 
of Scindia; and bad, at the recjuest of tbe Com- 
inander-in-C'hicf, sent to the English camp a confi- 
dential agent, with whom a discussion took place on 
the 29th of August. All that we furtlicr know is, 
that the agent departed, without elfecting any ar- 
rangement. ddie Governor^ iencial tells us, that 
“ he evaded the propositions of the Commander-in- 
Chief, for the surrender of M. Perron."' Perron 
might have received a large sum of money, had he 
bargained for his own retirement, and transferred to 
the haiglish any considerable portion of the military 
resources with which he was entrusted. Peiron re- 
tired, without bargaining at all: and, although he 
had the greatest cause of resentment against his 
employer, without transferring to his enemies the 


Letter from Oov.-Gen. m Council, Sept. 1803. Ibul. p. 187* 
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BOOK VI. smallest portion of the resources with which he was 

Chap. 12. ^*n^j.ygted. 

1S03. Governor-General informs us, that M. Perroa 

stated two facts, which remarkably confirm what [ 
liave already su^^i^ested, with regard to the miserable 
foundation, and feeble texture, of all such power as 
his. “ M. Perron stated, that his reason for retirin^^ 
proceeded from his having received intelligence, that 
his successor had been appointed ; and was actually 
on his way to take possession of his new charge. IM. 
Perron also observed, that the trea(-hery and ingra- 
titude of his luiropean officers convinced him that 
further resistance to the British arms was useless.” ^ 

General Lake, Avho estimated, and knew that tlie 
Governor- General estimated, high the value of re- 
moving M. Perron, granted him, in a prompt and 
handsome manner, the indulgences which he request- 
ed; and that General proceeded in consequence to 
Lucknow. 

On the same day on which General Lake received 
the letter of Perron, measures being comideted tor 
the possession of Allighur, he began his march for 
Delhi. On the 9th of Septtnnher, he reached Se- 
cundra; and during the next two days advanced 
about eighteen miles beyond Soorajepoor, when in- 
telligence was received, that the ai*mv which liad 
belonged to Perron, now commanded by another 
Frenchman, of the name of Louis Benpiien, had 
crossed the Jumna from Delhi during tlie night, with 
a view" to meet and repel the British army. 

The troo{)s, latigucd with eighteen miles of march, 
and the heat of the day, readied their ground of 
encampment (six miles Ihnn Delhi) about eleven 
o’clock, and had scarcely pitched their tents when 


* Gav.-Gcn.’s Notes. Ibid. p. 248. 
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Battle of Delhi, 

the outposts were attacked. The General, having book VI, 
reconnoitred, and found the enemy drawn up in order 
of battle, immediately ordered out the whole line, 

The position of the enemy was on a rising ground, 
with swamps on cither flank; their front, where 
alone they could be attacked, was defended by a 
numerous artillery and a line of entrenchments. The 
number of the British troops amounted to about four 
thousand five hundred men. That of the enemy is 
stated at nineteen thousand. The British infantry 
were ordered to advance iioin tlie right of battalions 
in bi)en columns of companies ; and during this ope- 
ration, the cavaliy were commandec^ to })rccede. Ad- 
vancing two miles in front, they were exposed for 
one Iiour to a severe cannonade, before they were 
joined by the infantry; the Commander-in-chief had 
his horse shot under him ; and a considerable loss 
was sustained. As the infantry approached, tlie 
General ordered the cavalry to fall back, with a view 
both to cover the advance of the infantry, and if pos- 
sible to draw the enemy forward from their entrench- 
ments upon the [dain. The enemy fell into the 
snare, believed the movement a retreat, and advanced, 
shouting, with the whole of their guns. The British 
cavalry retii’ed, with the utmost steadiness and order, 
till joined by the infantry, when they opened from 
the centre, and allowed the infantry to pass to the 
front. The whole were instantly lorined, the in- 
fantry in one line, the cavalry in a second, about 
forty yards in the rear of the right wing. The enemy 
had halted, on perceiving the British infantry, and 
began a tremendous fire of round, grape, and chain 
diot. The General having placed himself on the 
right of the line, the men advanced with steadiness, 
and without taking their muskets from their shoulders, 
till within a hundred paces of the enemy, who began 

.‘3 
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DOtjp^i. to ])oiir upon them a shower of grape from the whole 
of their guns. Orders were given to charge with 
1803. bayonets. The line fired a volley, and rushed on 
with their gallant commander at their head, when 
the enemy gave w^ay, and tied in every direction. 
As soon as the troops halted after the charge, the 
General ordered ilie line to break into columns of 
companies, which permitted the (‘avalry to pass 
through the intervals with their galloper guns, and 
complete the victory. Tlie enemy were jmrsued with 
slaughter to tlie lianks of the Jumna. Tliis battle, 
though small in scale, and not very trying from the 
resistance of the enemy, alfords a high specimen both 
of the talents of the General, and the discipline and 
bravery of the men. 

The enemy left the whole of their artillery, sixty- 
eight pieces of ordnance, with a great (piantity of 
ammunition, and two tumbrils containing treasure, 
on the field. In imm, their loss was estimated at 
three thousand : that of the English, in killed, wound- 
ed, and missing, nas four hundred and eiglity-five. 
After being seventeen hours under arms, the British 
army took uj) iVedi ground towards the river, and 
next morning enenmped, opposite to the city of 
Dellil. As the enemy had evacuated botli the city 
and fort, vShah yVuIum sent a message to express his 
desire of ])lacing himsell’ under the jnotection of the 
victors. All intrigue liad been opened witli liim be- 
fore, and means had been Ibimd to convey to him a 
letter from the Governor-Geiu'ral, promising to him, 
in case lie should find the means, during the jinc-iciit 
crisis, “ of [ilaciiig liimself under the protection of 
the British government, that every demonstiation ol 
resjiect and attention would be jiaid towards his 
Majesty on the part of that government, and that 
an adequate provision would be made for the support 



General Lake vmis the Mogul. 4Tt 

of his Majesty, and of his family and household ” book VI. 
To this secret communication a secret answer was 
received by the Commander-in-chief on the 29th of laos. 
August, expressing,” says the Govern or-Genei’al, 

“ the anxious wish of his Majesty to avail himself 
of the protection of the British government.*’ ^ On 
the 14th, the British army began to cross tlie river. 

And on the same day, the General jPourquicai, who 
commanded in the late action, and four other rrench 
officers, surrendered themselves prisoners to (hmeral 
I^ke. On the iGtli, he paid his visit to Shall Aiilum. 

The language of the (mvernor-(jene,ral, on this oc- 
casion, is something more than pompous. Ilis 
Excellency, the ('ommander-in-chicl‘, had the honour 
to pay his first visit to his IMaJesty Shah Aulum on 
the Idth of September ; and to congratulate his Ma- 
jesty on his emancipation from the control of a French 
faction who had so long oppressed and degraded him. 

His Majesty was graciously pleased to direct his 
eldest son, and heir ajiparent, the Prince IMir/a Ak- 
bar Shah, to conduct the Commander-in-chief to his 
royal presence. I'he Prince was to have arrived at 
the Commander-in-chief’s tent at twelve o’clock : but 
did not reach the British camp until half past three 
o’clock, j). m. By the time his Koyal Highness liad 
been received ; remounted on Jiis elepliaiit ; and tlie 
whole cavalcade formed, it was half past four o’clock. 

The distance being five miles, the (’ominander-in- 
chief did not reach the palace at Delhi until sunset. 

The crowd in the city was extraordinary ; and it 

‘ Letter from Gov.-Gcti. in Council, to ihe Secret Coniniiitec, I2ih 
of April, 1804, Papers relating to the King or Mogul at Delhi, ordered 
♦o be printed I2th of March, 1805. See also the Message of the King, 
ibui. p. 9 , which, so far from expressing great aviicty of wish, cxhihits 
niucb distrust of the Enghsh, eomplamirg of their iatc conduct, and 
declaiing an apprehension, “ lest when they gam possession of the 
country they may prove forgetful of him *’ 

VOL. VI. 2 F. 
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was with some difficulty that tlie cavalcade could 
* make its way to the palace. The courts of the palace 
1803. people ; anxious to witness the deliver- 

ance of their sovereign from a state of degradation 
and bondage. At length the Cummander-in-chict 
was ushered into the royal j)resence : and found the 
unfortunate and venerable Emperor ; oj)presscd Ijy 
the accumulatcji calamities of old age, degraded au- 
thority, extreme poverty, and loss of siglit ; seated 
under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his 
royal state, w ith every external appearance of the 
misery of his condition.” ’ 

In another passage the Governor-Ciencral speaks of 
this event, as delivering the unfortunate and aged 
Emperor Shah Aulum, and tlie royal house of d'i- 
mour, from misery, degradation, and bondage; and 
rescuing his Imperial Majesty, the Mogul, from I In 
hands of a desperate band of Erencli adventurers,” ’ 
With regard to the French oflicers, this is a lan- 
guage in the highest degree illiberal, if not imjiijt, 
and moreover, indecent. It was not they wlio de- 
graded, if that was a crime, tlie house of Timour: 
it is in evidence that they improved the condition ol 
its surviving members ; it is not in evidence that IIk} 
did not improve it, as far as that improvement dc 
pended upon them. It is manifest, that certain ibnn- 
of respect, and a less penurious su])ply of money, 
all that could depend upon them. Of these there e 
no indication that the first were w ithheld. Of tlu 
second, tlie French had little to bestow\ The rev(- 
niies of Perron’s government must with great diOi- 
culty have met its charges, and he departed at laM 
with no more than the fortune of a private iiali 
vidual. Whatever he afibrded to Shah Aulum l)‘’ 

> Papers relating to the Mahratta W'ar, ut supra, p, IJIO. 

- Papers, ut supra, p. 1134. 
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re^ipecting Shah Aulum. 

yond the allowance prescribed by Scindia, he must BOOK VL 
have paid out of his own fortune. And had Shah 
Aulum been supported out of the pocket of any Eng- 
lish gentleman, of the Governor-General himself, 
though doubtless he would have dealt by him kindly, 
and even generously ; yet 1 may venture to affirm, 
that his royal state” would not have exhibited great 
magnificence. 

Besides, who would not imagine, upon hearing 
this language of the i higlish ruler, that he was about 
to restore his “ Imperial JMajesty, Shah Aulum, 

(whom his subjects were so anxious to see delivered 
li'om a stale of degradation and bondage,”) to his lost 
authority? to those territories, from which lie had 
been extruded, only by successful usurpation and 
reliellion, territories of which the possessions held by 
the Company formed a material part ? or, if he was 
not to give him any of the usurped territories which 
had fallen to the lot of the English, not even that tri- 
bute which they had stipulated to [lay him, and which 
they had long withheld ; that at any rate lie was to 
bestow upon him those territories, of w liieh Scindia had 
deprived him, and which the English had just retaken, 
or were aliout to retake ? Not an atom of tliis. 'Hie. 

English were to restore no territory. Even that 
which they were now taking from Scindia, and of 
which by Scindia the Emp(Tor had but lately been 
robbed, the English were to keep to themselves. 

'Jdie English, therefore, were to hold his “ Imperial 
Majesty” still degraded from all sovereign power; 
still in bondage ; as much as ever. The very words 
of the Goveinor-(k‘neral are, that only so much 
“regard should be paid to the comfort, and conve- 
nience of his IMajesty and tiie royal family, as was 
consistent with the due security of their persons” in 
other words, tlndr imprisonment. Wherein then 
2 K 2 
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BOOK VI. consisted the difference of his treatment? In tliis 
alone, that he would enjoy more of the comforts 
1803. which in a state of imprisonment money can bestow, 
and was secure from personal violence. 

The lofty description afforded us by the British 
ruler goes on in the following words. “ It is impos- 
sible to describe tlie impression which General Lake’s 
conduct on this interesting occasion, has made on the 
minds of the inhabitants of Delhi, and of all the Mus- 
sulmans wlio have had an opportunity of being made 
acquainted with the occurrences of the l6th of Sep- 
tember, 1 80,1. In the metaphorical language of Asia, 
the native news writers who describe this extraordi- 
nary scene, have declared that his Majesty Shah 
Aulum recovered his sight from excess of joy.’ lii 
addition to many other marks of royal favour and 
condescension, the Emperor was graciously i)leased 
to confer on General Lake the second title in the 
Empire, Sumsam u dowlah ashgaj' ul midk, Khan 
dowran Khan, General Gerard Lake bahadui\ 
futteh jung : The sword of the state, the hero of 
the land, the lord of the age, and the victorious in 
war. 

Though mention is made of the surrender of no 
more than one other French officer, nametl Doder- 
neque; the letter to the Secret Committee, dated the 
31st of October, says, “ The Governor-General in 
Council has the satisfaction to inform your Honour- 
able Committee, that no French officers of any con- 


‘ They probably said something not less extravagant, when he passed 
into the hands of Scindia. 

*How often, in looking narrowly into the conduct of public affairs, 
has the friend of humanity occasion to lament the low slate in winch 
political morality remains! its deplorable slate compared even wuh 
private morality! How many men would disdain the practice of hypocrisy 
in private, who, in public, life, regard it, even in its grossest shape, 
far from imixrrtingthc same baseness of mind ! Notes, ut supra, p. -h) 
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March to Agra* 

sideratlon now remain in the service of the confe- BOOK VI. 
derated Mahratta chieftains.” ^ This, then, was a 
danger, of which, whatever else may justly be said of isos, 
it, there was little difficulty in getting rid. 

Appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Ochterlony to hold 
the chief command at Delhi, and leaving a garrison 
of one battalion and four companies of native infantry, 
with a corps of Mcvvatties newly raised under the 
command of Englishmen, who had quitted the service 
of Scindia at the beginning of the war, the Comman- 
der-in-chief began his march to Agra on the 24th of 
vSeptember, and arrived at Muttra on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, where he was joined by the troops from Euttygur. 

On the 4th he arrived at Agra; and immediately 
summoned the garrison, but no answer was returned. 

He received information, that considerable confusion 
prevailed within the fort, where all the European 
officers were placed under confinement. 

Finding that approaches could not be made, unless 
seven battalions were dislodged of the enemy’s regular 
infantry, who, with several guns, were encamped 
without the fort, and occupied the town of Agra, 
together with the principal moscjue, and some adjacent 
ravines. General Lake gave directions for attacking 
the town and the ravines on the 10th, both at the 
same time, the one with a brigade, the otlier with 
three battalions of sepoys. The attack succeeded in 
l)oth places, thougli not without a severe conflict ; 
and the troops engaged in the ravines, being carried 
by their ardour to quit them, and gain the glacis, for 
the purpose of seizing the enemy’s guns, w ere exposed 
to a heavy fire of grape and matchlocks from the fort, 
and suffered proportionally both in officers and men. 

Another occurrence was, that the defeated battalions 


• Ibid. j). 203. 
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JBattle of Laswarec, 

agreed afterwards to transfer their services to the 
British commander, and marched into his camp, to 
the number of 2,500 men, on the l.Sth of October. 

On that day the garrison desired a parley ; but 
while a British officer, sent into the fort, was endea- 
vouring to remove their obj('ctions to the terms of 
capitulation, they recommenced firing, and would 
admit of no further intercourse. Tlie breaching bat- 
teries, however, having opened on the morning of tlic 
17th, and threatening a speedy catastrophe, tliey 
capitulated in the evening, on terms of safety to their 
persons and jn-ivate property.^ 

A force, composed of fifteen regular battalions, s('ni 
north by Scindia at th(' commencement of the cam- 
paign, and of two battalions which bad joined them 
from Delhi, after tlie b:ittle of the 11th of September, 
still remained. They had occupied a position about 
thirty miles in the rear of the British army, duriiii;- 
the siege of Agra, but without attemjiting intervuji- 
tion. And they were understood to have in view n 
march upon Delhi, with the hope of recovering that 
important pf)st. In quest of this enemy, the British 
army moved from Agra on the 27th of October, 
Retarded by the heaviness of the rain, they left the 
heavy guns and baggage at Futtyporc, and on the 
^jOtli and IJlst marching twenty miles each day, they 
encamped on the .'list, a short distance from the 
ground wliicli the enemy had quitted in the morn- 
ing. 'J'he General conceived the design of overtaking 
them with the cavalry, and giving them, by a slight 
engagement, interruption till the arrival of the 41- 
fantry. Marching from 12 o’clock on the night of 
the ^Ust, till seven the next morning, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, he came up with the enemy, rc- 


* Notes, 111 supra, p. 1 * 
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Battle of Laswaree, 

treating, as he imagined, and in confusion. Eager 
not to permit their retreat to the hills, and to secure 
their guns, he resolved, as he himself expresses it, 

to try the eflect of an attack upon them with the 
cavalry alone.” 

Tlic advance of the cavalry was slow, the road 
having been rendei cd difficult by the water of a re- 
servoir, the em])ankinent of whicli the enemy had 
cut. The British General, commanding the advanced 
guard and first brigade, led by Colonel Vandeleur, to 
inarch upon the point, where the enemy, who had for 
some time been covered by the clouds of dust, had 
last been observed in motion, directed the remainder 
of tlie cavalry to attack in succession as soon as they 
could form and come up. When they advanced suf- 
ficiently near to perceive the enemy, they found them 
occupying an advantageous position, with their right 
upon a rivulet which the British had immediately 
passed, their left on the village of Laswaree, and their 
V hole front amply jirovided with artillery. The point, 
to which the advanced guard and first brigade were 
directed, was found to be the left of the enemy’s new 
position, which without hesitation they attacked. 
'Jdiey forced the line*, and penetrated into the village, 
Colonel Vandeleur having fallen in the charge ; but 
they were exposed to so galling a fire of cannon and 
iuusquetry,'that it was impossible to form the s(|ua- 
drons for a second attack, and the General was ob- 
liged to draw them otf. 'Jdiey left for want of drauglit 
cattle, the guns of the enemy which had fallen into 
their hands ; and the other biigades retired from the 
fire to which they found themselves ex|)oscd, u ithout 
being able to discover the enemy, though they fell in 
with and carried away a few of their guns. The British 
infiiiitry which had left their former ground at three 
in the morning, arrived on the banks of tlie rivulet 
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l^OKVi. about eleven. After so long a march, some time for 
refreshment was indispensably required. During 
1803 interval a proposal was received from the enemy, 
ofiering on certain conditions to surrender their guns. 
The General, eager to stop the effusion of blood, 
oflered immediately to comply with their terms, and 
allowed them an hour to come to a final determina- 
tion. In the mean time, the disposition was made 
for battle. The whole of the infantry was formed 
on the left, with a view to attack the right flank of 
the enemy, which since the morning had been thrown 
back to some distance, leaving an interval to the 
rivulet. The Biitish infantry was formed in two 
columns, the first destined to turn the riglit flank of 
the enemy, and assault the village of Mohaulpoor, the 
second, to support the first. The cavalry was formed 
into three brigades, of which one was to sujiport tlic 
infantry in the attack of tlie enemy’s right, another 
was detaclied to the right of the British army, to watch 
the enemy’s left, avail itself of any confusion, and attack 
them in their retreat ; the third composed the reserve, 
and was formed in tlie space between the preceding 
two. The enemy were drawm up in two lines, wdiich 
had the village of Mohaul[)Oor between them on the 
left, and extended beyond it on tlie right. 

The time for parley being expired, the British in- 
fantry moved along the bank of the rivulet, through 
high grass and broken ground which afforded cover. 
The enemy, as soon as the movements of the British 
columns to turn their flank became visible, throw 
back their right, forming an acute angle in front with 
their former position, and rendering it impossible to 
turn their flanks. As soon as the British columns 
became exposed to the enemy’s cannon, the field 
pieces which they had been able to liring up, and the 
galloper guns attached to the cavalry, formed into 
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four batteries, began also to fire. The cannonade on BOOKVX. 
both sides was very spirited and severe. The Ring’s * 

76th regiment, which headed the attack, and had 1803 . 
often signalized its discipline and courage in India, 
had arrived, together with a battalion and five com- 
panies of native troops, within one hundred paces of 
the enemy, while the remainder of the column, im- 
peded in its advance, was still at some distance 
behind. This advanced party were exposed to the 
enemy’s fire ; and the men were falling very fast. 

Thus situated, the General thought it better to ad- 
vance with them to the attack, than wait till the 
remainder of the column should he able to form. 

As soon as they arrived within reach of the enemy’s 
cannister sliot, a tremendous fire was opened upon 
them ; and their loss was exceedingly severe. The 
regulaiity of their advance being disturbed by the 
severity of the cannonade, the enemy’s cavalry Averc 
encouraged to charge. The steadiness, however, of 
“ this handful of heroes,” as they are justly denomi- 
nated by their grateful commandci*, enabled them 
to repulse tlie assailants with their fire. They rallied, 
liovvever, at a little distance, and resumed a menacing 
})0sture ; when the General ordered an attack by the 
British cavalry. It was performed, with great 
gallantry and success, by the 29th regiment of dra- 
goons, whose commander, IMajor Griffiths, was 
killed by a cannon shot immediately before the charge. 

The? infantry, at the same time, advanced upon the 
enemy’s line, which they broke and routed. The 
remainder of the first column of British infantry 
arrived just in time to join in the attack of the 
enemy’s second line, of Avhich tlic right had been 
thrown back in the same proportion as that of the 
first. IMajor (General Ware, who commanded tlie 
right wing of the British Army, fell tdjout the same 
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BOOK VI. time by a cannon shot. After a ffood resistance, aiui 

, losing all their guns, the enemy were driven back 

1803. towards a small mosque in the rear of the village, 
when the three brigades of British cavalry, advaiic 
ing upon them from their different positions, charged 
them with great execution. A column of the enemy 
on the left attempted to go oft' in good order witli a 
part of the baggage: but were turned by the brigade 
of horse which had been detached to tlic riglit of the 
British army, and shared the same fate with tlie rest 
of their companions. About two thousand of tlu' 
enemy seeing it impossible to escape, thre^v down 
tlieir arms\ and surrendered themselves prisoners, 
with the baggage and every tiling belonging to their 
camp. 

This battle appears to hav(' becni gained principally 
by the admirable discipline and bravery of llie 
regiment. Of the Commander, the gallantry w;is 
probably more remarkable than the generalshij). He 
was frustrated in two of his plans; in his attack with 
the cavalry in the morning, and in turning the flank 
of the enemy in the afternoon ; and the victory Ava> 
gained at last by mere dint of hard fightiiyg, to which 
the general himself set a conspicuous exanqde. Ih 
led the charge of the cavalry in the morning ; and 
at the head of the Tb’th regiment (which he allow( d 
to come up too soon) conducted in person every ope- 
ration of the day. 'fwo horses were shot under him ; 
and his son, acting as his aid-de-camp, was wounded 
by his side, in circumstances resembling those ol 
poetic distress. The son had but just jiersuaded the , 
father to mount his horse, after one of his o^^ n had 
fallen under him, pierced by several shot, when he 
himself was struck with a ball ; and at that instant 
the ftithcr was ohliged to lead on the troops, leaving 
his wounded son u])on the field. 
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With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy bookvi. 
are supposed to have brought into the action more 
than four thousand horse. Their guns, in number " 
seventy>two, being all taken, weie more precisely 
knoAvn. The English loss amounted to 172 men 
killed, 652 wounded. Idiree montlis only had 
elapsed since General Lake crossed tlie Mahratta 
frontier; and not only the whole of that army which 
the Governor-(-ieneral had treated as an object ot so 
much a})prehension vas destroyed, but the whole of 
that extensive territory in tlie region of the Jumna, 
which the predecessor of Dowlut Kao had so labo- 
riously added to his dominions, Avas placed in the 
hands of the English.^ 

During the time of these exploits, the great divi- 
sion of the English army in the south had been em- 
ployed in the following manner. The strong for- 
tress of Ahmednuggur, held by Scinclia, Avith its 
adjoining territory, Avas the object of the first opera- 
tions of General Wellesley. He moved from his 
camp at Walkee on the 8th of August, and, arriving 
at Ahmednuggur, tot)k the Pettah by escalade, on 
the same day. The English had thirty-three men 
killed, and eleven Avounded. They opened a battery 
against the fort on the 10th; and on the 11th the 
Kelledar or Governor ofiered to negotiate; and on 
the 12th evacuated the fort, on condition of salety to 
the persons and private propeity ol the garrison. 

This acquisition was of some importance; one of the 
strongest fortresses in India, in good repair, on the 
I frontier of the Nizam, covering Poona, and a point 
of support to the future operations in advance.'^ 

In taking possession of the districts, of 6,84,000 
rupees estimated revenue, dependant on Ahmednug- 

‘ Notes, lit supra, p. 261 to 254, 288. 

Ibid. p. 231), 2t)t). 
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Battle of Assy e, 

BOOKVI. g^ur, and making arrangements for the security of 

Chap. 12 . tlic General was occupied for several days, 

" and crossed the Godavery only on the 24th. On the 

same day Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar, having 
ascended the Adjuntee Ghaut, entered the territory 
of the Nizam witli a large body of horse. On the 
29th General Wellesley arrived at Aurnngabad, 
between which jilacc, and the corps under Colonel 
Stephenson, who had moved to the eastward toward 
the Badowly Crhaut, the enemy had passed, and had 
reached Julnapoor, about forty miles cast from Au- 
rungabad. The enemy continued their march in a 
south-east direction, with a view, as was reported, to 
cross the Godavery, and march upon Hyderabad. To 
intercept them in this intention, General Wellesley 
regained the river, and moved eastward along its 
northern bank. The enemy, liowever, soon altered 
their course, and proceeded to the north of Julnapoor. 
Colonel Stephenson returned from the east\vard on 
the 1st of September, and on the 2d attacked and 
carried the fort of Julnapoor. After this, he made 
several attempts to bring the enemy to action, and 
actually surprised their camp on the night of tlie 9tli 
of September. Thvy continued their northern move- 
ment toward the Adjuntee pass, near which tliey 
were joined by a detachment, it is said, of sixteen 
battalions of Scindia’s regular infantry, commanded 
by two Trenchinen. On the 21st the divisions of the 
British army were .so near, that the two commanders 
had a conference, and concerted a plan for attacking 
the enemy jointly on the morning of the 24th. Co- 
lonel Stephenson marched by a western route. General 
Wellesley by the eastern, round the hills between 
Budnapore and .Talna. On the 2Jd, General Wel- 
lesley received intelligence tliat Scindia and the 
Rajah had moved off with their cavalry in the morn- 
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ing; but that the infantry, about to follow, were still nooKvr. 
in camp at the distance of about six miles. Chap, is. 

This intelligence, from which the General inferred 
the intention of the enemy to escape, made him re- 
solve to attack them, without waiting for Colonel 
Stephenson till the following morning, lie found 
the whole combined army near tlie village of Assye, 
encamped on the bank of the Kaitna river. His 
road brought him first in front of their right ; but as 
it was composed almost entirely of cavalry, and the 
defeat of the infantry was most likely to be effectual; 
he resolved to attack the left. Marching round, he 
crossed the river Kaitna, at a ford !)eyondthc enemy's 
left flank ; and formed the infantry in two lines, and 
the British cavalry as a reserve in a third; leaving 
the Mahratta and Mysore cavalry on the other side 
of the Kaitna, to hold in check a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, which had followed the British 
army from the right of their own position. As soon 
as the enemy perceived the intention of the British 
general to attack their left, they changed tlie position 
of their infantry and guns. Another stream called 
the Juab, of nearly the same size with the Kaitna, 
flowed in a parallel direction: at a small distance 
beyond it, the enemy formed a line, having its right 
on the Kaitna, and its left on the Juah. This line 
and that of the British army faced one another ; but 
the enemy formed a second line on tlie left of their 
position, nearly at right angles to their first, extending 
to the rear along the banks of the .luali. The fire of 
the enemy’s guns performed dreadful execution, as 
the British army advanced. The British artillery 
had opened upon the enemy at the distance of 400 
yards ; but the number of men and bullocks that 
were disaliled soon rendered it impossible to bring 
on the guns; and as they were found to produce 
b 
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BOOK VI. little effect, tlie General resolved to advance without 
Chap. 12 . them. The right of the British line was so thinned 
~~~ by the cannon of the enemy’s left, that a body of their 
cavalry was encouraged to charge it. A body of the 
British cavalry, however, was jirepared to intercept 
them, and they were repelled with slaugli^r. The 
steady advance of the British troo])s at last over- 
awed the enemy, and they gave way in every direc- 
tion. I'he cavalry then broke in, and charged them 
with the greatest effect, '^flie enemy fled, but the 
force of the Knglish was too small to render the vic- 
tory decisive. Some of the enemy’s corps went oil 
in good order ; and Tdeiitenarrt-Colonel Maxwell was 
killed, in charging with the British cavalry a body 
of infantry, who had again formed, but soon resumed 
their retreat. IMany also of the enemy’s guns which 
had been left in the rear by the British line as they 
advanced, were by a practice common in tbe native 
armies of India, tinmcd upon the British by indi- 
viduals who had thrown themselves as dead u|30ii 
the ground. The General tbouglit it necessary to 
take a regiment of European infantry, and one of 
native cavalry, and proceed in person to stop this fire, 
which for some time was very severe. Tlis horse in 
this o[)eratiori was shot under him. The enemy’s 
cavalry, which had been hovering about during tlic 
action, continued for some time near the British line. 
But at last, the whole of the enemy went ofi', leaving 
ninety-eight pieces of cannon, and seven standards in 
the hands of the English, with 1,200 men, it is said, 
dead on the field. 

It re(iuircd no ordinary exertion of discipline and 
courage in the men to advance with so much stea- 
diness under the carnage of such a fire. The per- 
sonal courage, too, was abundantly displayed, of the 
General who led them on. And unless in as far as 
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upcraiions oj Colonel ^teplmmn, 

the wisdom may be questioned, first of sacrificing so BOOKVf. 
great a number of men for the only object which 
could be attained by it ; next, of not waiting for the 
arrival of Stephenson, when the victory would have 
been attended with much greater, peiliaps with de- 
cisive effects, the conduct of tlie action, it is pro- 
bable, possessed all the merit of which the nature of 
the case allowed. Of the British army, 428 were 
killed, 1138 were wounded. As the whole are said to 
have consisted of only 4,500 men, between one 
tliird and one half ot the whole army wTre either 
killed or wounded. Tliis was paying very dear for 
so indecisive an affair.^ 

Colonel Stephenson, tliough his marcli had been 
retarded by some unexpected impediment, arrived on 
the 24th ; and w as immediately sent alter tlie enemy, 
whom the state of the troops under Cencral Wel- 
lesley rendered him unable to pursue. The enemy 
had been so little broken or dispersed by their deleat, 
that they had little to dread, fiom the j)ursuit of 
Colonel Stephenson; and proceeded westward, along 
the bank of the Taptee, as if tliey meditated a 
descent upon Poorna, by a marcli to tla^ southw^ard 
through the Caserbary Cihaiit. (ieneral Wellesley 
imagined that this was a demonstration to prevent a 
northern movement of the British troops against the 
city of Boorhanpore, the fortress of Asseergui*, and 
the rest of Scindia’s jilaces in Candesh. But Ihat^ 

(Tencral deemed himself sufficiently strong, both to 
proceed against the places in (juestion, and to watch 
the movements of the enemy towards the south. 
Remaining with his own army to the sonthw ard, he 
sent his commands to Stephenson, who had descended 
the Adjuntee Ghaut, in pursuit of the enemy, to con- 


' Notes ui supra, p. 239, and £80- 
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BOOK VI. tinue his march to the northward, and attack Boor, 
hanpore and Asseerghur. As soon as the plan of the 
1803. British General came to the knowled^ of the enemy, 
the Rajah of Berar and Scindia separated their ar- 
mies, the former marching towards Chandore, the 
latter making a movement to the northward, for the 
purpose of yielding protection to his threatened pos- 
sessions. General Wellesley followed to the north, 
and descended tlie Adjuntee Ghaut on the 19th of 
October; Scindia, upon this, instead of continuing 
his movement to the north, gave it an easterly direc* 
tion through the valley formed by the Taptee and 
Poona rivers ; while the Rajali of Berar passed 
through the hills which formed the boundary of Can- 
desh, and moved towards the Godavery. This 
seemed to recpiire again the presence of General Wel- 
lesley in the south, who accordingly ascended the 
Adjuntee Ghaut on tlio i25th of October, and, con- 
tinuing his rnarcli to the southward, passed Aurun- 
gabad on the 29th. 

In the mean time Colonel Stephenson had easily 
accomplished the service upon which he had been 
detached. The City of Boorhanpore was evacuated 
on his approach; and was entered by the British 
troops on the 15th of October. On the 17th he 
marched upon Asseerghur, the importance of which, 
in the estimation of the people of India, may be con- 
jectured from a name by which it was distinguished, 
the Key of Deccan. On the 18th Colonel Ste- 
phenson attacked the Pettah, and of course with 
success. Oil the 20th the batteries were opened 
against the fort, and within an hour the garrison of- 
fered to accept the conditions which the British com- 
mander had proposed on summoning the place. In 
this manner the fortress was placed in the hands of 
the English on the 21st, and with it the whole of 
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Scindia’s dominions in Deccan. The operations of BOOK VI. 
the army ^vere now turned against Berar. Colonel 
Stephenson began an easterly movement towards 
Scindia ; and received the commands of the General 
to prosecute his march as far as Gawelghur, and lay 
siege to that, the principal fortress belonging to the 
Kajah of Berar. ^ 

In the first week of November, .Jcswunt Rao 
(iorparah, and anotlier person of inferior rank, arrived 
in the British cam]), commissioned, tliey said, by 
Scindia, to treat witli (ieiuTal Wellesley, on the 
subject of peace. As soon after the battle of Assye 
as the 8th of October, the British General had re- 
ceived a letter from one of Scindia’s ministers, re- 
(jiiesting that he would send to the enemy’s camp, 
one of the British, and one of the Nizam’s, officers, 
to settle the terms of a peace. With this re(|uest 
the General deemed it, on two accounts, inexpe- 
dient to comply ; first, because the letter bore no 
stamp of the autliority of Scindia, who might after- 
wards disavow it ; n('xt, because a Britisli officer in 
the camp of the enemy, and the appearance, on the 
part of the British of being petitioner for i)cace, would 
reanimate the dejected minds of the enemy s troops. 

But he expressed his readiness honoural)ly to I’cceive 
any person whom the contederate chiefs iniglit foi 
tliat purpose depute to the British camp. Seveial 
subsequent proposals liad been transmitted to him, 
but all, through channels, whicli the princit)al might 
liave disavowed. Even Gorparah, and Ids compa- 
nion, when requested, at their first conference with 
(xcneral Wellesley, to exhibit tlieir credentials, had 
none to produce. Tliough liable to l)c dismissed 


' General Wellesley’s Dispatch, papers lelaling to East India affairs, 

(printed June, 1806,) No. 25 , p. 82. 
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BOOK VI. with disi>Tace, they were told hy the British General, 
that they niij^'ht remain in the camp, till they had 
1803. time to receive Irom their master tliose powers wliieh 
were necessary to enable them to treat, and those do- 
cuments to substantiate llu ir powers without wliich 
they oii^lit not to have been sent. In tlie mean 
time a letter arrivanl Irom vSeindia, (Icelarin^' Ins in- 
tention to send another commissioner, and disavowitii; 
Gorparah and his (’omj)anion. (hmeral Wellesley, 
who helieved, in this ease, that the master was the 
impostor, not the servants, sent tor tiie unha[)j)y men, 
and made them aet|nainted with the dan<^eroiis sitn- 
ation in which they were phu'cd. They convinced 
him that on their jjart there was no lietion, and 
graterully reeeixed his assurance tliat lie would not 
render them the victims of the (!u[dieity of tluir 
master. In tiu^ nuan time, (rorparah^ aj)()iieati(»i! 
for powo'rs, and liis account of his reception by tin 
Britisli Geiu'ral, bad Ikhoi received by Seiiidia, and 
determined that unsteady rbied' to semd him the iv- 
(|iiisite powers, d'hey arrived in the British eanij) 
a few hours after the ('onlerenee on tlie disavowal 
had taken place, but w(‘re still (h lbetive in om? (‘ssen- 
tial point ; tor aminidnumt in resjiect to ubieli, lliv 
General advised (h>rparali and his eoUeaj^ue ai;aiu U- 
apply. In the mean time, he solicited an armistice, 
and that for b(»th eoidedeiatc's. dliis, as no ambas- 
sador, or e:\[)ression of a desire for peace, had yet 
arrived from the Ivajali of Jk‘rar, and as it was impo- 
litic to allow the iiostile Trinces to nei^otiate in com- 
mon, Wellesley positively nd’nsc'd, in regard to llu' 
other chieftain ; but p;Tant('d to Scindia tor tlie Iroopj' 
in the Deccan It was dated on tlie 2dd oi' Novem- 
ber ; requiring', that Scindia should tak{‘ up a po.dtioii 
agreed upon, and not approach the Ibrilish earn) 
nearer than a distance of twenty eoss. ( 'alenlatiny 
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upon the division of the confederates; finding that book vr. 
the Rajah of Berar was proceeding towards his own ^ 
t(‘iTitories, that the nuiniKT of troops he had with him 
was small, and diminishing every day ; ceasing, in con- 
seqiienc’e, to have any apprehension for the teri'itories 
of the Ni/am, Wellesley descemded tlie (diaiit l)y 
Rajoora, with a view to snp|)ort, and cover the opera- 
tions of Ste[)henson against tli(‘ fort of (hawilghur. 

The princi|)al part of the army of the Kajah ot jk'rar 
was encamped nmler tiie command of Ids brother 
Munno J]eippoo, not far from Tlielipoor. And the 
cavali’v of Scindia, who had not yet ratified the ar- 
mistice, was en(‘amj)ed at about four miles distance. 

Colonel Stephenson had advanced as far as llattce 
Anderah, on the iiHth of Movember; when, being 
apprised of the situation of tiie enemy, and the aj)- 
proach of (haieral WellesU'y, be prudently lialted to 
eiialdc both armies to co-operate in the attack. They 
joined, on the fiDllb at a place within sight of the 
('iieiny’s cang). T_ [)on Ihe Jlritish at)proaeh, the 
enemy rc'tired; and as the troops had performed a 
very long march on a very hot day, th(‘ (iencral had 
no intention of pursuit. l>odi('s ot horse were in a 
little time; observed in front. And on [)usbing for- 
ward the i)ic(iuets for taking up tlie ground of en- 
campment, the (memy Avere distinctly perceived, 
drawn u[) regularly on the plains of Argaum. I. ate 
as was the pin iod t)f the day, tlu' (kneral resolved to 
attack. The distance was about six miles. The 
liritisli army advanced in a direction nearly parallel 
to that of the enemy’s line, in one (‘olinnn, led by tlie 
British cavalry, ‘^id covered on the left and rear by 
the cavalry of i lyderalwid and Alysfirc'. t be enemy s 
line extended above live* miles. Scindia’s part of the 
force, consi-jting of one v('ry ia'avv bialv ol cavali}, 
was on tlie right, having some' Pindarees and other 

q r’ e 
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light troops, on their outward flank. Tlie village of 
Argaum, with its extensive enclosures and gardens, 
was in the rear of the enemy’s line ; in its front was a 
plain, cut by a number of water courses. The British 
army was formed in two lines ; the infantry in the 
first ; the cavalry in the second, the British, to sup- 
port the right, tlie Mogul and Mysore, the left. The 
British line was not Ibrmcd exactly parallel to that of 
the enemy, but with the right a little advanced to 
press upon the enemy’s left. Some time was spent in 
forming the order of battle, because part of the in- 
fantry which led the column got into some con- 
fusion. As soon as the line was fornicd, the whole 
advanced in the greatest order. Two regiments on 
the right were attacked by a large body of Persians, 
as was supposed, whom they destroyed ; a battalion 
also on the left received and repulsed a charge of 
Scindia^s cavalry. As the British line advanced, tlie 
enemy retired in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces 
of cannon, with their ammunition, in the hands of tlic 
assailants. The cavalry continued their pursuit hy 
moonlight ; but night rendered it impossible to de 
rive many advantages from the victory. The British 
loss, in this battle, if battle it may l)e called, w as 
trifling; total in killed, wounded, and missing, 346.^ 
After the battle of Argaum, the General resolved 
to lose no time in commencing the siege of Gawil- 
ghur. He arrived at Elichpoor on the 5th of Decent' 
her, where he endeavoured to collect information fur 
the attack. Gawilghur stands upon a lofty point of 
a ridge of mountains between the sources of tlie rivers 
Poona and Taptee. It consisted of two forts ; tlie 
inner, fronting to the soutli where the rock is most 


' Let. Gov. Ccn. in council to tljc Secret Committee, dated 
Dec. 180.1> ibid. p. 297 i also CalcuUa Gazettes, ibid. p. 29 O — 
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precipitous ; and the outer, covering the tbnncr, book vi. 
toward the north-west and north. Upon deliberation 
it appeared adviseable to make the principal attack iso3. 
upon the northern side. To this service the corps of 
Colonel Stephenson was destined, having been equip- 
ped for that purpose at Asseerghur. On the 7th, 
both divisions of the army marched from Elichpoor ; 
that under Colonel Stei)henson, by a road of about 
thirty miles in length, through tlic mountains, the road 
which led most directly to the point of attack ; that 
under General Wellesley, with all the cavalry, in a dif- 
ferent direction, witli a view to cover, and if possible 
assist them, by other attacks on the south and the 
west. The march of Colonel Stephenson, tijrough the 
mountains, was attended with almost insuperable 
difficulties. The heavy ordnance, and stores, were 
dragged by hand, over mountains, and through ra- 
vines, for nearly the whole distance, by roads which 
it had been previously necessary for the lroo])s to 
make. On the 12tli, Colonel Stephenson reached 
his ground, and at night erected two batteries in 
front of the north face of the fort. On the same 
night the troops of (General Wellesley constructed a 
battery on the mountain under the southern gate ; 
but as it was impossible to get up the heavy guns, it 
proved of little advantage. On tlic evening of the 
14th, the breaches in the walls of the outer fort were 
practicable. Prepai'ations were made during the 
day ; and the assault was to be given on the follow* 
ing morning. Beside the party destined lor tlic 
storm, two detachments were led, one toward the 
southern, anotlier toward the north-west gate, Ibr 
the purpose merely of drawing the attention of the 
enemy, as neither of them could get into the fort till 
the storming party sliould ojicn tlie gates. The troops 
advanced about ten o’clock; and the outer fort was 
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300K VI. soon in possession of the assailants. The wall of the 
inner fort was then to be carried. It had not been 
1803. and attemj)ts were made in vain upon tlu' 

gate. A place, however, was found, at whirh the 
wall might he esealaded, \\'h(‘n ("aptain Cam[)l)cll 
mounted with the light infantry of tlu} D tlh regiment, 
and opened the gate. Alter tliis th(' garrison made 
no resistance. Vast mimhers of them,” says the 
General, ^‘were kill(.‘d j)articularly at dilferent gates.” 

While the two great divisions of the Ihitish army 
were thus engaged, the minor ohjeets of the war had 
been no less sueeessfidly ])ursned. 

"Jlie dela(‘hm(‘nt of llritisli troops which had been 
assemhled ;it Allaliahad, under tlie command of rdc'ii- 
tcnant-Colonel Powell, for the occu[)ation of Ihmdel- 
eund, ('roused the Jumna, and entered tliat pro- 
vince, on the dth <d' St‘pl(‘mher. The situation of the 
j)rovince at that [5{‘riod n as hrietly as Ibllows. 

Chuttersaul, having sncceeded-a long line of Hindu 
ancestors, in the Hajahshij) of Pimdcdcund, of wlioin 
a considerahle numher had (‘xisted in the state ot 
vassals to the Mogul throne, availecl Iiimself of the 
d.edinc of that monarchy, not only to re-estahlish his 
independence, hut enlarge his dominions. Alarmed, 
however, at the prosjiect of wliat was likely to follow 
lioin the power and disjiosition of his iMahratta 
neighbours, he sought for protection to his house, hy 
securing the favour of the most ])owerful of the IMali- 
ratta leaders, l^’or this purj)ose, though the father of 
a numerous offs])ring, he adojited Bajc'c Kao, the first 
Peshwa, as his son ; and left him a third part of his 
dominions, 'fhe rest he divided eipially between 
two of his sons. Further subdivisions took place in 
succeeding generations. Jealousies arose among the 
different branches of the family ; and wars ensued. 
The country, as was tin,' habitual state of Hindu 
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countries, was perpetually ravaged by liostile con- 
tentions ; and at last so much enfeebled, that it 
offered an ('asy i)rey to any invader. 

When Scindia made his conclusive attempt, in 
17 ^ 6 , upon the expiring* soven'if^ajty of Delhi, the 
Peshwa joined in tlie expedition, \vith a view of 
joining also in the plunder. Ilis o!)j('ct was to obtain 
the Dooal), or district hetwecm the Jumna and CJan- 
£^es ; and he ])laced Ali P>ahadui*, the grandson, by 
an illegitimate father, of Bajee Uao, tlie first Peshwa, 
whom he destined to govern it in his name, at the 
head of the troops whom he sent to join in the expe- 
dition. In the course of the ('nterprise, a breach 
ensued between Scindia and Ali Raliaudur, who was 
joined by another cliief, named Rajah ITimmnt Baha- 
dur. Frustrated in tlieir views upon the Dooab, 
which Scindia destined, pro])ably from the beginning, 
for himself, these two chieftains directed tlieir arms 
against Bundelcund. From th(‘ distracted state of 
the country, it was speedily over-run, and apparently 
subdued; but in a mountainous region, wdiere every 
village was a fortress, tlu' authority of tlu' Mahratta 
government w as not easily, indeed luwa'r completely 
established. Ali ]>ahaudur agreed to yield obedience 
and tribute to the Peshwa, th(‘ latter of whieli w as 
never in his j)ower. lie died in ISO?, having spent 
fourteen years without completing the reduction 
of Bundelcund, one of the fortn'sses of which, the 
celebrated Callinger, he was fruitlessly besieging, at 
the time of his death. Ilis son, vShumshere Bahaudur, 
eighteen years of age, was then resident at Poona; 
and the Raja I limmut Bahaudur, Avho had always 
I’etained a great share of pow er, and w ho now found 
the government at his disposal, appointed a distant 
relation of the family, regent, during the ab.sence 
of the prince. In this situation were the affairs of 
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BOOK VI. Bundelcund, when the Peshwa was driven from Poona, 
and the war broke out between the British government 
1803. Mahratta chiefs. 

In the month of August, 1803, certain alterations 
were agreed upon between the British government 
and the Peshwa, in tlie terms of the treaty of Basscin. 
Of these the principal were, that the English, in lieu 
of some of the ceded districts, and as a compensation 
for an additional number of subsidized troops, should 
accept of territory in Bundelcund, which it remained 
for them to subdue, yielding, by estimate, a revenue 
of 36,16,000 rupees. ^ As 1 limnuit Bahaudur, in the 
probable success of the English, anticipated the loss 
of his own power, he ingeniously resolved to assist 
them in their project, on condition of obtaining an 
advantageous indemnity to himself. He was accord- 
ingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 14,000 
men, as soon as the detachment of the British army 
entered the territory of Bundelcund. He joined the 
detachment on the 15th of Scj)tember; on the 23d, 
they arrived, in conjunction, on the bank of the river 
Cane ; and found the troops of Shumshere Bahaudur, 
a considerable force, encamped on the 0 ])|) 0 site side. 
After reducing several forts, and establishing the 
British authority in the adjacent district, they crossed 
the Cane on the 10th of October; and on the 12th 
gave battle to Shumshere Bahaudur; who retreated 
with loss, and shortly after, despairing of his ability 
to maintain tlie contest, crossed the river Betwah, and 
retired from the province. 

For seizing the province of Cuttack, a part of the 
northern division of the Madras army, doing duty in 
the northern Circars, was destined to marc h from 
Ganjam, and to be reinforced by a detachment ot 

' l/cKur, ui siijira. Ibid. p. alio, 

7 



tUe Votique$t of LyUttacR, 

6,S16 men from Bengal. Of this detachment, a body 
of 854 were collected at Jallasore, to be ready to pe- 
netrate into Cuttack, as soon as the movements of 
the principal force should render it necessary; 521 
were to take possession of Ballasorc ; and 1,800 were 
to occupy a post at Midnapore, witli a view to sup- 
port the detachments at Jallasore and Ballasore, and 
afford protection to the Company’s frontier against 
any sudden incursion of the Rajah’s liorse, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Campbell, the officer chosen to conduct 
this expedition, having been seized with an illness, 
which threatened his life, Lieutenant-Colonel Har- 
court was appointed to act in his stead. 

The troops inarched from Ganjain on the 8th of 
September, and on the 14th took possession of Ma- 
nickpatam, whence the IMahrattas fled upon their 
approach. Application was made to the Brahmens 
of Juggernaut to place the Pagoda under British 
protection : and with this they comjdied. The next 
object was Cuttack ; but the inundations produced 
by the rains allowed not the march to begin before 
the 24th of September, and even then rendered it so 
laborious and slow, being also, in some degree, ha- 
rassed by parties of the enemy’s horse, that it was not 
completed before the 10th ol October. The town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were begun 
for the reduction of the fort. Of the other detach- 
ments, that appointed to take possession of Ballasore 
had there landed on the 21st of September, and soon 
overcame all the resistance by which it was opposed. 
The detachment formed at Jallasore lelt that place 
on the 2fid of September, and on the 4th of Oct()l>er 
arrived without opposition at Ballasore. On the 10th 
of that month, a force of 816 men marched from Bal- 
lasore, by order of tlu' (Jovernor-Cem'ral, to aid 
Lieutenant-Colonel llarcourtin the reduction of C ut- 
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442 Operations for the Reduction 

BOOK VI. tack. Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, was a place of 
considerable strenp^th, and had only one entrance, by 
a bridge, over a wet ditch of enormous dimensions. 
A battery, which opened on the morning of the 1 4th, 
in a few hours, took off nearly all th(‘ defences, and 
silenced the guns on one side, when it was resolved 
immediately to try the assault. In ])assing the bridge 
the storming })arty, headed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
(day ton, were exj)Osed to a heavy, but ill- directed hiy 
of mus(juctry from the fort ; and forty minutes elapsed 
before they succeeded in blowing o])en the wicket, at 
which tlie men entered singly. 'iVo other gates 
Avere forced after some resistance ; vv hen the enemy 
hastened to abandon the I’ort. 'idle fall of this j)Ia(’e 
delivered the whol(‘ ol’ the province of Cuttack into 
the hands ol’ the English. ^ 

The con(|uest of Scindia’s tc'rritorics in (bizorat 
was made by a force from Bombay, consisting of one 
European regiment, with a proportion of artillery and 
sepoys, commanded by Tdeutenant-Cadonel Wooding- 
ton. They marclied from Baroda on the 21st ol' 
August, and encamped within two miles of Baroadi 
on the 23d. Though the next day, v hen the EngiiNli 
advanced upon the place, tlie enemy were eu'en posted, 
as for resistance, in front of tlu' pettah. they were 
soon compelled to retreat witliin the fort. Next 
morning Colonel Woodington took jiossession of the 
pettah ; and on the 2i)th the breach in the fort was 
repoited practicable. 'Idic storming party were led 
by Captain Kichardson, and displayed the virtues 
seldom wanting in British troops on such an occasion. 
The enemy resisted with considerable spirit, fora 
little time ; but then fled, witli sliglit loss to the as- 
sailants. After the cajdure of Baroach, and its dc- 

' LetU‘1, III s'lpr.i Ibid, j), — ■ 
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of Scindia's Possessions in Gnzeral. 

pendencies, yielding a revenue of eleven lacs of rupees, BOOKVI. 
Colonel Woodington proceeded against Champanccr, 
the only district which Scindia now })ossesscd in the igQ^ 
province of (luzerat. It was defended ])y a fort, on 
l\)wanghur, one of the detached hills, which foi in so 
many places of great natural strength in India. 
ChainpaiH'er, the pettah, was carried hy assault with 
inconsiderahh^ loss. At first the Kelledar of the fort 
I’cfused to surrender; hut, on the 17th of Septeiuber, 
when ])reparations were made for the assault, he capi- 
tulated, and the fort was occupied l)y the British 
troops.^ 

The Mahratta clieiftains were now eager to escape 
l)V neii'otiation the ruin which their arms wore unable 

* O 

to avert. On tlie t'vening of the 30t]i of November, 
the clay after the l)attl(‘ ol‘ Argaum, a vakeel arrived, 
hearing a lettcM* from the Rajah of Berar, and recpiest- 
ing a conference with the British (icneral. hirst, a 
discussion arose about the origin of the war; the va- 
keel maintaining, that the British government ; Ge- 
neral Wellesl(‘y maintaining’, that the Rajali was the 
aggressor. Tlie vakeel allegcHl, that tlie war com- 
menced, because tlie Rajah did not obey the orders of 
(^olouel Collins, in withdrawing with his troo|)S : 
Wellesley affirmed, that the war commenced, InTausc 
the Rajah, along with Scindia, had assumed a ])osi- 
tion which threatened the British allies. 1 he vakeel 
contended, that the troops of the Rajah were on his 
own territory ; that his [iresence there was lUM'essary, 
both because the contest lietween Scindia and Ilolkar 
was destructive to Hindu^tan, and because the Peshwa 
had made a treaty with the Bnglish, contrary to the 
custom of the INlahratta states: Wellesley replied, 
that for mediation between Scindia and Ilolkar, the 


I LcUcr, lU supra. Ibid. p. 



Negoiiatidn and Peace 

BOOK VI. position taken by the Rajah was unnecessary, and 

Chap. 12. treaty of the Peshwa the English would 

* give him no leave to interfere. The vakeel, as the 

representative of the weakest party, at last declared, 
that, however the war began, his master was very de- 
sirous of bringing it to an end. He was then ques- 
tioned about his powers, but said lie had only a com- 
mission to learn the wishes of the British General, 
and to express the desire of the Rajah to comply. 
Compensation, for the injuries of agression, and for 
the expenses of the war, was declared to be the only 
basis on which the English would treat. The vakeel 
applied for a suspension of arms, which was absolutely 
rejected ; and leave to remain in camp, till he should 
receive powers sufficient to treat, which was also re- 
fused ; and he was advised to take up his intermediate 
residence in some of the neighbouring towns. 

A second conference took place on the 9 th of No- 
vember, when the vakeel produced letters from the 
Rajah, expressing assent to tlie conditions which the 
British General had presented for the basis of nego- 
tiation. The cessions, demanded by the English to 
effect the stipulated compensation, were then de- 
scribed : For the Company the whole of the province 
of Cuttack, including the port of Ballasore : For their 
ally the Nizam, the country lying between his own 
frontier and the river Wurda to the eastward, and 
between his own frontier and the hills in which are 
situated the forts of Gawilghur and Nernulla, to the 
northward; together with renunciation of all the 
claims which the Rajah might have ever advanced on 
any part of his dominions : And for their other allies, 
any of the Zemindars and Rajahs, the tributaries or 
subjects of the Rajah, with whom the English had 
formed connections during the war, the confirmation 
of all their engagements. The vakeel exclaimed 
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against the exorbitance of these demands, which were book vi. 
sufficient, he said, not only to reduce, but entirely to 
destroy the state of his master. 

Major General Wellesley replied, that the Rajah 
was a great politician ; and ought to liave calculated 
rather better his chances of success, before he com- 
menced the war ; but that having commenced it, it 
was proper that he should sulFcr, before he should 
get out of the scrape.” * 

After several discussions, in which General Wel- 
lesley relaxed only so lar as to reserve to the Rajah 
the forts of Gawilghur and Nernulla, with contiguous 
districts yielding four lacs of annual revenue, the 
terms of the treaty were arranged on the iGtli, and 
signed by the British General, and the IMahratta 
vakeel, on the 17th of December, 1803. The forts 
were left to the Rajah, as not being calculated to be 
of much advantage to the Nizam, while tliey were 
necessary to the Rajah for coercing the ])redatory 
people on the hills ; and the contiguous districts 
were granted, in order to leave him an interest in 
restraining the depredators, to whose incursions these 
districts, tog^ethcr with the rest of the adjoining 
country, were continually exposed. Of the country, 
to which the Rajah was thus obliged to resign his 
pretensions, he had possessed but a sort of divided 
sovereignty, in conjunction with the Nizam. It was 
originally a part of the Subah of Deccan ; but the 
Mahrattas had established over it a claim, at first to 
one-fifth, afterwards by degrees to one half, at last to 
four-fifths, and in some parts to the whole, of the 
revenues. Though an extensive and fertile country. 


’ Memorandum transmitted by General Wellesley to the Governor- 
General of the conferences between him and tljc Ambassador of llie 
ihijah of Berar. Papers relating to East India affairs (printed by orde? 
<>i the House of Commons, June 1806), No. 25, p. I2i. 
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Negotialion with Scindia, 

BOOK VI. it was not, however, computed that the Rajah had 
Chap. 12. a^mj^Uy from it more than thirty lacs of 

1803. 

f J'o some other articles ; as, the exclusion from his 
service of Europeans and Americans, tlu' mutual ap- 
pointment of resident ambassadors, and the renuncia- 
tion of the confederacy ; scarcely any objection was 
experienced, on the part ol’the Rajali.' 

If he liad not prevented further hostilities by com- 
pliance, the J British (ieneral was jircpared to pursue 
him to Na^’poor, the capital of his dominions, while 
the troops in Sumhulpore and ( Aittack were ready to 
co-opei'ate, and (ieneral liake, haviui;’ subdued all 
opposition in Hindustan, was at liberty to detticli a 
force into lEn’ar." 

At the very time of nct’otiation, the (iovernoi- 
General |rt‘epared a (‘opious delineation of his views 
respectini;’ the olijects to he obtained by concluding 
treaties of [leace with the bellij^ercnt chieE, and scut 
it, bearing’ date the llth of Det'cmber, undci* the 
title ol’ Instructions to (General Wellesley. IAumi 
now the formation of what he called a defensive al- 
liance with Scindia, that is, the substitution in the 
service of Scindia of the (lom|)any’s troops to Scindia’s 
own troops, was an olject of solicitude with the Bri- 
tish ruler: And lie prc'parcd two plans of conce-'-^inn ; 
one, for the sujiposition of In’s accepting'; another for 
the supposition of his rejc'ctin^-, the proposition of a 
subsidiary force ^ The sini^ular part of the offer was ; 
to maintain the subsidiary force, if equal to that which 
was placed at 1 iyderahad, w ithout any expense to 
Scindia, and wholly at the Company’s expensi' ; for 
it w as distinctly propo^-ed, that for the expense' of 

' Mc-iuor.ihduin, nl supra; Letter of (Jeneral Wellesley to the Go- 
vcrnor-General ; aiul copy of the treat). Ihitl. p. 122 — 1,12 
- Notes relative to the peace. ll)i(l. p. IS, 2 . 
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that force, no assignment of territory beyond that of book vi. 
which the cession would at all events he exacted of 
him, oor any other funds whatsoever, should he 

required.^ 

By the ratification of the treaty with the Bajah of 
Berar, the wliole of tlie forces under (icneral Welles- 
ley were free to act against Scindia : The troops 
which had been cin[)loyed in reduciiig the possessions 
of that chief in Guzerat, having accoinplislied that 
service, were now ready to ])enetrat(? into JMalwa to 
his capital Ougein, for which purpose they had ac , 
tually inarclied to the irontier of Guzerat : And the 
detachment wdiich had been prepared by General 
Lake to co-operate in the subjugation of Berar, might 
now commence operations on the unsubdued domi- 
nions of Scindia.' 

It w^as not till the 8th of l.)eceinher that the va- 
rious ai’tifices of tliat cliieftain, to procrastinate, and 
to evade tlu? j/ioposition of admitting compensation 
as the basis of negotiation, were terminated. Ilis 
vakeels insisted that, as his losses were still greater 
tlian those of the English, if compensation were the 
(juestion, it was to him that the greater compensation 
would be due. It was answered, tliat he was the 
aggressor. But this was the point in debate ; this was 
what Scindia denied. He uas given, liouever, to 
understand, that he was the unsuccessful party, and 
of this he had a hitter and certain experience. A 
long discussion ensued, on tlie cessions to w hich, un- 
der the title ol’ compensation, the Englisii laid claitti. 

A further confeivnce took place on the 11th. Other 
conferences followed, on tlie JHth, the i3()th, and the 
2Sth ; wlien eomplianee was ex'iressed w ith the terms, 
h'oni whieh it was found tliat tlie English would not 

' Insti uclioiii) of ( j)arag. (ie. [ 1 ) 1 ( 1 . p 121. 

- Notes rt'Kitivf to the peace witli the confederate Mahratta chieftain^. 
p. 1 13. 
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Treaty witn >:^cimia, 

BOOK VI. recede. On tlie following day, the treaty was signed. 
The Maharajah ceded all his rights of sovereignty, in 
1803 . country, between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and to tlie northward of ilie territories belonging to 
tiu' Rajahs of Jeypoor, Jodejwor, and Gohud ; lie 
ceded the fbit and territory of Raroach ; tlie fort and 
territory of AhnK'diuiggur ; all the possessions which 
he had held on the south side of the Adjuutee hills to 
the (hxlavery river; all claims upon his Majesty 
Shah Anhun, or to interlere in his alfairs; and all 
claims of every description upon the Jlritish goveni- 
inent, or any of its allies, the Subalidar of the Dec- 
can, the IVsluva, and Anund Rao (Aiickwar. Pro- 
vision was made lor the inde])endenec of all those 
minor states, in the region of the Jumna, which had 
formerly borne the yoke of Scindia, but had made 
engagements with the English during the recent wai*. 
The fort of Asseerghnr, the city of Rooi’haniiorc, 
the forts of Powanghur, and (h)hud, with the ti*r- 
ritories depending n[)oii them, wme l estored. Si iii- 
dia was also allowed to retain ct'itain lands in the 
vicinity of Ahmednuggur ; and within the cessions 
which he had made in th(‘ north, his claims avciv 
allowed to certain lands w hicli he represented as tlic 
private estates of his family, and to the jiossession ot 
which none of the rights of soven ignty were to he 
annexed. Certain jaghir(‘s and jiensions, wdiidi 
Scindia or his predecessor had granted to individuals, 
either of their family, or among their ))rincipal ser- 
vants, in the ceded conntrii's, or igion their revenues, 
were confirmed, to the amount of seventeen lacs ol 
rupees per annum. Scindia most readily engaged 
not to receive into his service any Prmiehnian, or th(' 
sulijcct of any European or American power, that 
might be at war w ith tlu' Pritisli government. Easily, 
an article was inserted, leaving the w^ay open to Ibnn 
afttTwards an additional treaty for a subsidiary al- 
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liance ; which, in this case, was not to be subsidiary ; BOOK VI. 
for the English government stipulated to afford the 
troops their pay and subsistence, without coinpensa' 1803 . 
tion either in money or land. 

Of these cessions, it was agreed between the Bri- 
tish government and its allies, that the territory, 
situated to the westward of the liver Wurdah and 
the southward of the hills on which were the forts of 
Gawilghiir and Ncrmilla, together with the territory 
between the Adjuntc'e hills and the river Godaveiy, 
should belong to the Ni/ain; that Ahmedmiggur 
and its territory should belong to the Peshwa, to 
whose capital it so nearly approached ; and that all 
the rest should belong to the English. The minor 
princes, in the region of the Jiuj^na, who formerly 
Iiore the yoke of Scindia, and whom it was the policy 
of the Govcrnov-(,icneral now to render dependant 
upon the Britisli government, and to Ibrm of them a 
sort of barrier on the British frontier against any 
aggression of the IMahratta jiowers, were the Kajahs 
of Bhurtjiore, Jodepore, Jyepoor, Macherry, and 
Boondee, the Ranali of (johud, and Ambagee Rao 
Englah. 

With the first five of these minor princes, who 
were already in possession of acknowledged sovereign- 
ties, treaties of alliance were formed, on condition, 
that tlie Plnglish should take no tribute from them, 
nor intci'fere in the affairs of their government ; that, 
in case of the invasion of the Company’s territory, 
they should assist in repelling the enemy ; and that 
the Company should guarantee their dominions 
against all aggression, they defraying the expense 
nt the aid wdiich they might receive. The case of 
the remaining tw^o chieftains reipiired some further 
arrangements. The Ranah of Gohud had been dis- 
possessed of his territories by Scindia ; and all of them, 

^ 01,. VI. (; 



4dO Conditiom oj the Treaty with Scindid. 

VT. together with the neighbouring districts, had been 
consigned ta Ambajee, one of Scindia s leading com- 
1803. manders, as renter. Ambajee had deserted Scindia 
during the war ; and it was now determined to make 
a partition, in sovereignty, of the territories which he 
rented, between him and the Ranah of Gohiul, re- 
serving the fort and city of Giialior to the Company. 
The same condition was contracted, as in the case of 
the other three princes, respecting mutual defence ; 
but it was appointed that tlirec battalions of tlii« 
Company’s sepoys should ]j(‘ stationed with the Ranali, 
yand paid for by him, at the rate of 7^,000 rupees a 
/ month.' 

^ The condition to which Scindia was reduced, hy 
the war, and by Hie sacrifices which he had made for 
the attaininent of iieace, excited in Iiis breast tln' 
liveliest apprehensions Avith regard to the power and 
designs of Ilolkar; and he now ajiplied in earnest to 
interpose, if possible, the shield of the ('ompany lu - 
tween himself and this formidable antagonist, hj 
one expedient alone, was he permitted to hope, that 
this important olijcct could be gained ; by enterini; 
into the system of general alliance, and subsidiary 
defence. It Avas agreed, accordingly, tlnit JMajor 
Malcolm should repair to the camp of Scindia, to 
settle the terms of a treaty of this description. Tlii‘ 
business Avas accomplislicd, and the treaty signed at 
Boorlianpore on tlie !27tli of February, FSOd-. Thcii' 
were two remarkable circumstances. One Avas, the 

t 

• Memoranilum of thcconfcrciuTS between Major-General the lloti 
Arthur Wellesley, and the Ambassadors of Dowlut llao Scindia; J.'i 
ter from General Wellesley to Gov.-Gen. ; Treaty of peace with Sciii- 
(lia; and treaties with the Rajahs of Rhurlporc, &:e. Ibid. p. l.'il'-' 
104.; and the Governor-General’s “ Notes relative to the peace (oiv 
eluded between the British government and the confederate Maliiait' 
chieftains, and to the vaijous (juestions arising out of the terms ut iN 
' j^acificatioii." Ibid. p. 1/7 — lyo. 
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price wliich the Governor-CTcneral consented to pay 
for the supposed advantage of placing a body of Bri- 
tish troops at the disposal of Scindia, and pledging 
the English government for Ids defence. The amount 
of the force defined by the treaty was 6000 infantry, 
and the usual proportion of artillery. These troops 
were to be maintained entirely at the expense of the 
English government, with the proceeds of the newly- 
acquired dominions ; and that they might not esta- 
blish an influence in Scindia s government, they were 
not even to be stationed within his territory, but at 
some convenient jrlace near his fi‘ontier within the 
dompany’s dominions. The other reinarkalrlc cii’- 
cumstance was, not the condition by which the Eng- 
lish government made itself responsible for the de^ 
fence of the dominions of Scindia, but that, by whieli 
it engaged to make itself the instrument of his des- 
])otism ; to bc'come the executioner of eveay possible 
atrocity towards his own subjects, of winch he niiglit 
think j)i’o()er to be guilty. It bound itself, by an ex- 
press stiirnlation, not to interfere betweiai him and 
his subjects, liow dreadful soever his conduct in re- 
gard to his subjects might be. i'ut the luonient his 
subjects sliould take measures to resist liiiu, Avliat- 
soever the ('iiorniities agaiirst which they might S('ek 
protection, the English goverinuent (aigaged, with- 
out scruple, and without condition, to act imme- 
diately for their suppression and chastisement. A\1iei’e 
was now the doctrine of the ( I ovci’nor-( General for 
the deposition of jrrinces whose government was bad? 
Whei’c was the n\gard to that disgi-ace which, as he 
told the jrrinces whom he deposed, redounded to tlu^ 
British name, >vhei]evcT they siq)[)orted a govern- 
inent that wars bad ? 

In forming his connexions w ith other slates, cither 
for wnv or peace, the iMaharajah bound biniseir to 
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4f52l Estimate of Advantages 

BOOK VI. the slight condition of only consnltincf with the Coni, 

Chap. 12. , pi.- 

pany s government, but by no means of being govern- 

1803. decisions ; and in any war to be carried on 

by their mutual exertions it was agreed, without any 
mention made of the proportion of troops, that in the 
partition of conquests the shares should be equal 
The stipulation with regard to Frenchmen, and otlier 
Europeans, or Americans, was made still more agree- 
able to the taste of the times ; for it was promised by 
Scindia that he would allow no such person to re- 
. main in his dominions without the consent of the 
Company’s government.^ 

The Governor-General seemed now to have ac- 
complished the whole of his objects ; and lofty was 
the conception which he formed of the benefits at- 
tained. The famous official document, which has 
been already quoted, Notes, relative to the peace 
concluded between the British government and the 
confederate ISlnhratta chieftains,” concludes with a 
general recapitulation of the benefits which the British 
government in India has derived from the success oi 
the war, and from tlie combined arrangements of 
the pacification, including the treaties of peace, ol 
partition, and of defensive alliance and subsidy,” It 
exhibits them under no less than nineteen several 
heads : 1/^1’he reduction of the power and resources 
of Scindia and tlie Rajah of Berar; 2. >The destruc- 
tion of the French power ; 3.. -The security against 
its revival ; 4. Xhe annexation to the British domi- 
nions of the territory occupied by Perron ; 5. 1 he 
annexation of other territories in the Dooab, and the 
command of the Jumna ; The deliverance o{ the 
Emperor Shah Aulum Irom the control of the French i 
7. The security and influence derived from the sys- 


' Tiealy ot alli.mci* and nmtiial defence. Ibid. p. l34. 
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tem of alliance with the petty states along the Jumna BOOK VI. 
against the Mahrattas ; 8. The security and influence 
derived from the possession of Gualior, and the sub- isos, 
sidiary force established in Gohud ; 9. The means of 
defence derived from these same fountains against 
any other enemy on the north-western frontier; 10. 

The advantages both in security and wealth derived 
from Cuttack ; 1^. The advantages derived from the 
possession of Baroacli, which left Scindia no direct 
communication with the sea, or with the transmarine 
enemies of the British government;^! 2. The security 
derived from Baroach against the intrigues of the 
French with any native state; 13. Tl)e additional 
security bestowed upon the British interests in Guze- 
rat, by the possession of Baroacli, and the abolition 
of Scindia’s claims on the Guickw^ar ;^14. J'he reve- 
nue and commerce derived from Baroach; 15. The 
benefits bestowed upon the Peslnva and Nizam ; 16 
The increased renown of the British nation, both for 
poiver and virtue; IT./riie ‘‘ defensive and rnbsi- 
diary ^ alliance” with Dowlut Rao Scindia; 18. The 
powTr of controling the causes of dissension and con- 
test among the Mahratta states ; tlie pow er of keep- 
ing them weak ; the power of preventing their com- 
liination with one another, or with tlie enemies of 
the British state; 19- The security afforded to the 
Company and its allies from the turbulence of the 
Mahratta cliaracter and state. ' 

J'his is exhibited as an instructive specimen of a 
good mode of making up an account. 

/After this enumeration, the document breaks out 
into the following triumphant declaration : The 

general arrangements of the pacification ; combined 
with the treaties of partition, with the defensive and 

* Subsidiary it could not well be, when he paid no subsidy. 

• Papers, ut supra, p. lP7f >9^* 
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BOOK VI. subsidiary alliance now concluded with Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, with the condition of our externaf relations, 
1803. with the internal prosperity of the British em- 
pire ; have finally placed the British power in India, 
in that commanding position with regard to other 
states, which affords the only possible security for 
the permanent tranquillity and prosperity of these 
valuable and important possessions 

It is material here to mark, what is thus solemnly 
declared, by one of tlie most eminent of all our Indian 
rulers ; tliat, witliout tliat artificial system, which 
he created, of subsidiary troo[)s and dcjxmdanee, 
under the name of alliance, there is no such thing 
as security for ‘‘ the British empire in the East.”^- 
The d()('ument goes on to boast, that the troops, 
thus lu'stowed irpon the l\\s]iwa, the Nizam, Scin* 
dia, the (hiickwar, and Banah of (-Johud, would ex- 
ceed 21, 000 men ; that all these wanild be maintained 
at the expense of those allies, width was incorrect, 
as Scindia })ai(l nothing for the (iOOO allotted to lum; 
that this amount of trooj)s would always be main- 
tained in a state of pcifect e(|uipment, and might he 
directed against any of the principal states of India, 
wdtliout affecting the trampdllity of the Company’s 
possessions, or adding materially to its ex[)ciises. 

It tb.cn dec'lan's : “ The j)Osition, extent, and eijuip- 
meiit of this military force, combined with the pri- 
vilege which the British government possesses of 
arbitrating differences and dissensions betw^een the 
several states w ith w hich it is connected by the obli- 
gations of alliance, enable the British ])ower to con- 
trol the causes of that internal war w Inch, during so 
long a term of years lias desolated many of the inohi 
fertile provinces of India; has occasioned a constant 


with It the oj/niu’ns of his swccT-snr. Vide infr?. 
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and luizardous fluctuation of power among the native 
states ; has encouraged a yredatory spirit among the 
inhabitants ; and formed an inexhaustible source for 
the supply of military adventurers, prepared to join the 
standard of any tui*l)iilent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition, plunder, or rebellion. No danger can result 
from the operation of our defensive alliances, of in- 
volving the Jhitish government in war; excepting 
in cases of manifcst justice, and irresistible necessity. 
The power of arbitration, reserved in all cases by the 
British government, not only secures llic Coinj)any 
from the coiitingx'ncy of war, in the jirosc'cution of 
llie unjust views of any of our allies, but alfords a 
considerable advantage in authori/Jng and empower- 
ing the British govcrnnuait to check, by amicable 
nt'gotiation, the primary and remote sources of hos- 
tilities in every part of India.'’ ^ 

When extracted from these soimdiiig words, the 
meaning is, tliatihc i^ritish government in India had 
obtained two advantages; I. an enlargement of re- 
\cnue; 2. increased security against the recurrence 
of war, or the evils of an unsuccessful one. 

■J. Additional revenue is only useful, wlien it is 
not balanced [)y an e(|ual increase of expense. The 
(lovernor-GeiU‘ral talks loudly of the additional re- 
venue ; ])ut not a word of the additional expense. If 
we had no more eyidenct' but this, it would be a legi- 
timate inference, that the expense was omitted be- 
cause it would not have been favourable to iiis argu- 
""ment to speak of it. We have abundant general 
evidence that the exi)ensc of governing enlarged ter- 
ritory, in almost all places, though more especially 
in India, C(|uals, or more frctpiently sui’passes, all 
the revenue which it is possible to draw from it. We 
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BOOK VI. shall presently see in what degree the facts of the 
present case conform to tl^ general rule. If it turns 
1803 . out that the expense of governing the new territory 
is equal to its revenue, it follows that the enormous 
expense of the war, generated by the treaty of Bas- 
sein, and by the passion of the Governor-General for 
subsidiary alliances, remained altogether without 
compensation on the score of money. 

2. Let us inquire, if there is m«rc solidity in the 
^alleged advantage, in which, single and solitary, the 
whole compensation for the war remains to be sought, 
viz. security against the evils of war. 

Now at first view it would appear that an obli- 
gation to defend a great number of Indian states, an 
obligation of taking part in all their miserable and 
never-ending quarrels, was of all receipts the most 
effectual, for being involved almost incessantly in tlie 
evils of war. 

This increased exposure to the evils of war was far 
outweighed, according to the Governor-General, ])y 
the power of preventing war tlirough the influence 
of the subsidiaj y troops. 

Unfortunately the (piestion wliieh hence arises ad- 
mits not of til at degree of limitation and precision 
which enables it to receive a conclusive answer. The 
probabilities, thougli sufliciently great, must be weigh- 
ed, and without any fixed and definite standard. 

One thing, in the mean time, is abundantly cer- 
tain, that if the East India Company was able to 
keep any Indian state from going to war, it must 
have been, because it was the master of that state ; 
because that state was dependant ujion the East India 
Company, and bound in all its concerns to obey the 
Company's will. But if this were the case, and if 
the native governments were thus deprived of all 
independent power, infinitely better would it have 
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Iieen, to have removed them entirely. Two pro- BOOK vi. 
digious advantages would thus have been gained ; 
the great expense of keeping them would have been i803. 
saved ; and the people in the countries under them 
would have been delivered from the unspeakable 
miseries of their administration ; miseries always in- 
creased to excess by the union of a native, with the 
British, government, l^ut, to place this question on 
the broadest basis : The policy of taking the whole 
of the Mahratta country immediately under the Bri- 
tish government would either have been good, or it 
would have been bad. If it would have been good, 
why was it not followed ; when the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 
applied with just as much propriety to the part that 
was not done, as tlie part that was? If it would 
not have been good policy to take the whole of the 
Mahratta country under the British government ; in 
other words, lo have had the responsibility of de- 
fending it with the whole of its resources ; it was 
surely much worse policy to take the responsibility of 
defending it, with only a part of those resources. 

Another question, however, may be, not whether 
something better than the defensive alliances might 
not have been done, but whether something might 
not have been done that was u orse ; Avlietlier, if the 
government of tlie IMalii'atta princes was not entirely 
dissolved, it was not better to bind them by defensive 
alliances, than to leave them unbound ; whether, ac- 
cording to the (iovernor-General, the British state 
was not more exempt from the danger of war, with 
the alliances, than without them. 

To answTr this question, it must be maturely con- 
sidered, under what danger of war, the British go- 
vernment would have been placed, without the alli- 
ances. It is not the way to arrive at a Just conclu- 
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BOOKVi.sion, to set out with allowing that this danger was 
:;hap. ig. thing which any body pleases. It may be 

1803 . pretty confidently affirmed, that, with good govern- 
ment within their own teiTitories, under the known 
greatness of their power, tlie English were almost 
wholly exempt from the danger of war ; because, in 
this case, war could reach them through but one me- 
diuro, that of invasion ; and from invasion, surely, 
they had little to dread. 

Allowing then, that the subsidiary alliances were a 
scheme calculated to prevent tlie danger of war ; as 
far as regards the British goverinnent, there was little 
or nothing of that sort to prevent ; the subsidiary 
alliances were a great and complicated a})paratus, for 
which, when got up, there was notliing to do ; a huge 
cause, prepared when there was no effect to produce.* 
This is decisive in regard to the practical (juestion. 
In speculation, another (piestion may still be raised ; 
namely, whetlicr, if the Britisli state had been ex])0secl 
to the danger of \vars, the scluane of tlie subsidiary 
alliances was a good instrument for preventing them. 
In India, as in all countries in corresponding circum- 
stances, one thing saves from aggression, and one 
thing alone, namely, power ; the prospect which the 
[iggi’cssor has before liim, of suffering by his aggres- 
sion, rather than of gaining by it. The (juestion, 
then, is shortly this ; did the subsidiary alliances 


' The Governor-General, indeed, takes it as one of his benefits, that 
the native stales would he rcstraiiKd from war among ihcmschcs. Ihit 
he does not inform Ua to whom the benefit would accrue. If the F.ng- 
lish were secure from aggression, the wars of the native princes were ot 
no importance to them. If hunianity is pretended, and the deliverance 
of the people from the horrors of war, it is to be replied, with dreadful 
certainty, that under the atrocities of a native government, supported by 
British power, the horrors of peace were no improvement upon the hor- 
rors of war. The sufferings of the people under the Nabobs of ('arn.itic 
and Glide were described by the I'lnglish go\ eminent itself, perhaps 
ivith sonic exaggeration, as unmatched m any portion of India. 
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make the English stronger, in relation to the princes BOOK VL 
of India, than they would have been without those **• 
alliances ? 

The subsidiary alliances yielded two things : they 
yielded a jjortion of territory : and they yielded, a 
certain position of a certain portion of British troops. 

In regard to the territory, it may, at any rate, be as- 
sumed, as doubtful, whetlier, in the circumstances of 
the British state, at the time of tlie treaty of Bassein, 
she could be rendered intrinsically stronger by any 
accession of territoiy; since, by act of parliament, 
the question stands decided tlie opposite way : much 
more, then, is it doubtful, whetlier she could be ren- 
dered stronger by an accession of territory, which im- 
ported the obligation and expense not merely of de- 
fending itself, but of deh'iuling the whole kingdom to. 
which it was annexed. It will not, then, be assumed, 
that the mere territory gotten by the English was 
the circumstance looked to for preventing the evils of 
war. II' it was that, the territory might have been 
taken without tlie alliances. 

The only remaining circumstance is, the position 
of the troops. For as to the other conditions, about 
not holding intercourse with other states, except in 
conjunction with the English, these were merely 
veihal ; and would be regarded by the Indian govern- 
ments, just as long, as they would have been regarded 
without the alliance ; namely, as long as tlie English 
could punish them, whenever they should do what 
the English would dislike. 

Now, surely, it is not a proposition which it will be 
easy to maintain, that a country is stronger with re- 
gard to its neighbours, if it has its army dispersed in 
several countries ; a considerable body of it in one 
country, and a considerable body in another, than if 
it has the whole concentrated within itself; and skii- 
7 
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BOOK VI. fullj placed in the situation best calculated to overawe 
i.hAt, lii, neighbour from whom danger may be apprc- 
1808. bended. There are many combinations of circum- 
stances in which this would be a source of weakness, 
much more than of strength. 

If it is said, that the position of the English subsi- 
diaiy' troops, with a native prince, imj)orted the an- 
nihilation, or a great reduction, of his own force; 
this, in the circumstances of India, cannot be regarded 
as a matter of almost any importance. In a country 
swarming with military adventurers, and which fights 
with undisciplined troops, an army can always be got 
together with great rapidity, as soon as a leader can 
hold out a reasonable prospect that something will he 
gained by joining his standards. The whole history 
of India is a proof, that a man who is without an 
army to-day, may, if he has the due advantages, to- 
morrow (if we may use an Eastern hyperbole) be sur- 
rounded by a great one. Of this we have had a great 
and very recent example, in the army with which 
Holkar, a mere adventurer, was enabled to meet, and 
to concpier Scindia, the most powerful native prince 
in India. 

It was, in a short time, as we shall see, found by 
the British government itself, that it could regard the 
presence of subsidiary troops as a very weak bridle in 
I the mouth of a native prince, when he began tofoigct 
his own weakness. The weakness, in fact, was the 
bridle. If he remained weak, that was enough, with- 
out the subsidiary troops. If he grew strong, the 
subsidiary troops, it was seen, would not long re- 
strain him. 

I cannot aim at the production of all those circum- 
stances, on both sides of this question, which would 
be necessary to be produced, and to be weighed, to 
demonstrate accurately the probabilities of good or 
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of evil, attached to such a scheme of policy, as that of WOKVI, 
the subsidiary alliances'of Governor-General Wellesley. 

I have endeavoured to conduct the reader into the 
paths of inquiry ; and leave the question undecided. 

In summing up the account of the treaty of Bas- 
sein, we can only, therefore, approach to a deter- 
minate conclusion. On the one side, there is the cer- 
tain, and the enormous evil, of the expenditure of the 
Mahratta war. Wliether the subsidiary alliances, 
which were looked to for compensation, were calcu- 
lated to yield any compensation, and did not rather 
add to the evils, is seen to be, at the least, exceedingly 
doubtful. The policy of the treaty of Bassein, can- 
not, therefore, be misunderstood. 
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Necessity inferred of curbing Hoikar — hitercoursc 
betxoecn Hoikar and Scindia renewed — Governor- 
General resolves to take the Hoikar Dominions, 
but to give them away to the Feshwa, Scindia, 
and the Niza7n — Hoikar retreats before the Com- 
mander dn-Chief toward the South — The Com- 
mander dn-C hi ef xvithdraxvs the army into Can- 
tonments, leaving Colo7icl Illojison xvilli a De- 
tachment in advance — Hoikar turns upon Monson 
— ]\Ionson makes a disastrous Retreat to Agra 
— 'The British Army from Guzerat subdues 
HolkaAs Dominions in Malwa — Hoikar by a 
Stratagem attacks Delhi — Brave Defence of 
Delhi — The Hoikar Dominions in Deccan sub- 
dued — Defeat of Hoikar s It fan try at J)ccg~- 
Rout of his Cavalry at Furruckabad — The Rajcdi 
of Bhurtpore, one of the allied Chieftains, joins 
with Hoikar — Unsuccessful Attack upon the 
Fortress of Bhurtpore — Accommodation with the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore — Disputes xeith Scindia— 
Prospect of a liar with Scindia — Ilolkar joins 
the Camp of Scindia — 'The British Resident or^ 
dered by the Commander-in-Chief to quit the 
Camp of Scindia — Scindia endeavours to prevetti 
the Departure of the Resident — JIarquis 11 el- 
lesley succeeded by Marquis Cornwallis — Corn 
Wallis's Jlew of the State of the Government— 
OffI ellesleifs System (f subsidiary and deftn 
sive Alliance — Cornwallis resolves to avoid r 
JVar xcith S^’indiUj by yielding every Point in 
Disputc-'To make J\:ace with Ilolkar by n- 
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Storing all the Territories he had lost— To dis- 
solve the Connexion of the British Governments 
with the minor Princes on the Mahratta Fron- 
tier — Negotiatmis betxvcen Scindia and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief— Death of Lord Cornwallis — 

Sir G. Barlow adheres to the Plans of Lord 
Cornwallis — Ilolkar advaiices into the Country 
of the Seiks — Pursued by Lord L.ake — A fresh 
Treaty concluded with Scindia — Treaty with 
Holkar — Financia I Results, 

When the English were freed from the l)urthen book vi. 
and the dangers of tlie war with Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar, they began to tliink of placing a curb igog. 
on the power of Jeswunt Rao HolLar. I'hough 
Ilolkar had engaged, and upon very advantageous 
terms, to Join with the other chieftains, he had ab- 
stained from co-operation in the war against tlie Eng- 
lish ; and though he had committed some ravages on 
a part of t lie Nizam’s territoiy, toward the beginning 
of the wai' ; the Governor-(Jeneral had not lield it 
expedient to treat this oHence as a reason for hostili- 
ties: Ilolkar, on the other hand, had been uniformly 
assured that tlie Jhigiish were desirous of preserving 
with him the relations of peace. 

In the month of December, 1803, Ilolkar, having 
marched towards th(‘ territory of tlie lhajah of Jye- 
nagur, took up a [losition which threatened the security 
of this ally of the British state. At the same time, 
he addressed letters to the lhalish Command(T-iii- 
C’hief, containing assiu’ances of his disposition to cul- 
tivate the friendship of the British government. ]bit 
a letter of Ins to the Rajah of Maelierry, suggesting 
to him inducements to withdraw from the British al- 
liance, Avas communicated by that Rajah to the (’om- 
mander-in-Chiel’; further correspondence of a hostile 
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BOOK VI. nature was discovered; and intelligence was received 
of his having murdered three British subjects in his 
1 804 service, on a false charge that one of them had coi - 
responded with the Commander-in-Cliief. It ap- 
peared imprudent to remove the army of the Com ^ 
mander-in-Chief from the field, till security was ob- 
tained against the projects of Holkar. 

The determination which hitherto had guided the 
conduct of the Governor-General, that he would ab- 
stain from the dispute in the Holkar family respecting 
the successof of Tuckojee, still oj)erated in his mind. 
And he authorized the Commander-in-Chief to con- 
clude an arrangement with Jeswunt Rao, engaging, 
on the part of the British government, to leave him in 
the unmolested exercise of his authority, provided he 
would engage to abstain from all aggression upon the 
British or their allies. 

The Commander-in-Chief addressed a letter to 
Holkar, dated the 29th of January, 1804, in confor- 
mity with the instructions which he had received ; 
inviting him to send vakeels to the British camp for 
the purpose of efiecting the amirable agreement which 
both parties professed to have in view ; but requiring 
him, as a proof of his friendly intentions, to withdraw 
his army from its menacing position, and abstain from 
exactions upon the British allies. At the same time 
the British army advanced to Hindown, a position 
which at once commanded the principal roads into the 
Company’s territory, and afforded an easy movement 
in any direction which the forces of Holkar might be 
found to pursue. On the 27th of February an an- 
swer from that chieftain arrived. It repeated the 
assurance of his desire to cultivate the friendship of 
the British government, and expressed his intention 
to witlidraw from his present j)Osition, and send a 
vakeel to the British cainp. In the mean time, how- 
6 * 
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evdr, letters were intercepted, addressed by Holkar to BOOKvr. 
subjects and allies of the British government, ex- 
dting them to revolt, and stating his design of send- 
ing troops to ravage the British territories. The 
Commandcr-in-Chief made an amicable reply to his 
letter ; but warned him, at the same time, against the 
practices in which he had begun to indulge. And 
on the I6th of iMarch two vakeels from Holkar 
arrived in the British camp. 

They were commissioned to demand; 1. leave td 
collect the choute, according to the custom of his 
ancestors ; 2. certain possessions, formerly enjoyed by 
his family, namely, Etawali, twelve pergumiahs in the 
Doab, one in Biindclcund, and the country of Hur- 
riana ; 3. the guarantee of the country which he 
there possessed; 4. a treaty similar in terms to that 
which had been concluded with Scindia. These de- ^ 
inands were treated as altogether extravagant ; and 
the vakeels, after receiving a remonstrance on the 
continuance of their master in his present threatening 
position, departed from the camp, bearing to him 
another letter from the Commander-in-Chief. In 
this, Holkar was invited to send again a confidential 
agent, with powers to conclude an arrangement, on 
terms in which the British government w^ould be 
able to concur. In the mean time, lie had addressed 
a letter to General Wellesley ; containing a demand 
of certain territories, which he said belonged to his 
family in Deccan ; and intimating that, notwithstand- 
ing the greatness of the British pow^r, a war with 
him would not be without its evils ; for “ although 
unable to oppose their artillery in the field, countries 
of many coss should be over-run, and plundered, and 
burnt ; that they should not have leisure to breathe 
for a moment, and that calamities wmuld fall on lacs 
of human beings in continued war by the attacks of 

VOT-. VI. 2 n 
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BODKVl. his army, which overwhelms like the waves of the 
sea.” An answer, however, to the letter of the Com- 
1804. mander-in-Chief was received in the British camp 
on the 4th of April ; still evading either acceptance 
or rejection of the simple proposition of the British 
Commander, and urging his pretensions to something 
like the terms he himself had proposed. That letter 
drew another from the Commander-in-Chief, applaud- 
ing the forl)earance of the British government, and 
assuring Holkar that he would best consult his own 
interest by comi)lying with its demands.^ 

Holkar, though fully aware of the hatred which 
he raised in the bosom of Scindia, was not deterred 
from the endeavour of opening* a negotiation, or at 
any rate of giving Iiiinself the benefit of an apparent 
intrigue, with that chieftain. A vakeel of his ar- 
rived in the camp of Scindia, on the 5th of February, 
1804. The account, which Scindia and his ministers 
thouglit proper to render of this event to the British 
resident in his camp, was liable to suspicion, on the 
one hand from the extreme duplicity of Mahratta 
oouiicils, on the other from the extraordinary desire 
which appeared on the part of Scindia to produce a 
war between that rival and the British government. 
They said, that the vakeel liad endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon Scindia to accommodate his dispute with 
Holkar, and form a union for the reduction ol the 
British power, the continual augmentation of which 
could be attended with nothing less than the final 
4€struction of the Mahratta state ; but that the an- 
swer of Scindia w as a positive refusal, on the pro- 
fessed grounds, of the treachery wdth which Holkar 
bad violated his pledge to the late confederacy, the 

* Letlcr from tlie Govcrnor-Gcnml in ( ouncil to the Secret C om- 
mittce, dated 15th June, 1804. Papers, ut supra, printed in 
No. C3, p. 263 ; Notes, ut No, 25, p. 205. 
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impossibility cTf confiding in any engagement into BOOK vr. 
which he might enter, and the resolution of Scindia ^ 
to adhere to his connection with the British state. 1304 .. 
Notwithstanding this supposed reply, a vakeel from 
Scindia proceeded to the camp of Holkar, on the 
alleged motive that, unable as he was to resist the 
arms of that chieftain, it was desirable both to effect 
an accommodation with him, and to sound his incli- 
nations. According to the representation made to 
the British resident, tlic vakeel was authorized to 
propose a continuance of the relations of amity and 
peace, but to threaten hostilities if depredations were 
committed on any part of the territory citlier of Scin- 
dia or his dependants. ‘ 

Scindia’s vakeel arrived in Holkar’s camp on the 
3d of March. Previous to this tiine, Holkar had 
moved, with the main body of his troops, into Aj- 
mere ; a country belonging to Scindia. His pretence 
was devotion; l)ut he levied contributions on the 
people, and made an attempt, though unsuccessful, 
to obtain possession of the fort. Notwithstanding a 
declaration to the Britisli Oommauder-iii-Chief, that 
he intended to proceed homewards from Ajmcre, a 
portion of his army still remained on tlic frontier of 
the Rajah of .lyenagur, mid no longer abstained from 
depredations on his country. Tlic ministers of Scin- 
dia made report to the Britisli resident, resjiectiug the 
vakeel who had been sent to the camp of Holkar, 
that he had been received with distinguished cere- 
mony and respect ; that he was invited to a private 
conference; that Holkar, on this occasion, openly 
professed his design of making a predatory war upon 
the British possessions ; that, when the vakeel expos- 


' letter from Major Malcolm ; Papers ut supra, No. iS, p. 3961; 
(jOv -(icn \ Oispatrli, ibi‘i p. 3rO 
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300KVI. tulated with him on his j)rocee(lings in Aj mere, he 
■AP. IS. apologized, by stating, his intention to leave bis 
1804. with the Rajah of Jodepore when he com- 

menced his operations against the English ; the re- 
fusal of that Rajah to join with him, till he put him 
in possession of the province and fort of Ajmere ; and 
thence his hope, that Scindia would excuse an irre- 
gularity, which not inclination, but necessity, in the 
prosecution of a war involving the independence oi 
them both, had induced him to commit. Of this 
report, so much alone was fit for belief, as had con- 
firmation from other sources of evidence. 

The only matters of fact, which seem to have been 
distinctly ascertained, w ere, first, certain trifling de- 
predations at Jycnagur, less material than those at 
Aunmgabad which had been formerly excused, on 
the score of a necessity created by troops wliom he 
was unable to maintain; secondly a disposition to 
haggle for better terms, in forming a treaty, than the 
British government were willing to grant ; and 
thirdly, the existence and character of him and his 
army, to whom predatory w arfare was a matter, it 
was supposed, both of choice and necessity, as the 
plunder of the Company’s territory was the only 
source of subsistence. On these facts and supposi- 
tions, with a strong disposition to believe repoi ts, and 
to magnify grounds of suspicion, the Governor-Ge- 
neral, on the I6th of April, issued orders to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Major-General Wellesley, to 
commence hostile operations against Holkar, both in 
the north and in the south. ^ 

In his dispatch to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated 15th of June, 1801, the 

» Governor-Generars Ixrlter, No. 33, m suprJ, p. 271 ; Nolcs 
111 supr.i, p. 308. 
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to make War upon Hvlkar, 

Governor-General says ; “ Jeswiint Rao Holkar being 
justly considered as an adventurer, and as the usurper 
of the rights of his brother Cashee Rao Holkar-con- 
sistently with the principles of Justice no arrangement 
could be proposed between the British government 
and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, involving the former sanc- 
tion of the British government to that chieftain’s usur- 
pation, and to the exclusion of Cashee Rao Holkar 
from his hereditary dominions'"'^ Yet these very 
dominions, thus dcclan'd to belong to Cashee Rao, 
the Governor-Cieneral had already resolved, without 
a shadow of complaint against Cashee Bao, to take, 
and give away to other persons. In his instructions 
to the British resident in (he camp of Scindia, dated 
the Ihth of April, 1 801, he says; ** llis Excellency 
tliinks it may be useful to you to be aj)[)rized, that it 
is not his intention, in the event of the reduction of 
Holkar’s power, to take any share of tlie possessions 
of the Holkar family for the Company, (’bandore, and 
its dependencies and vicinity, will probably be given 
to the Feshwa ; and the other possessions of Holkar, 
situated to the southward of the Godavery, to the Sub- 
hadar of the l)(*ccan : all the remainder of the posses- 
sions of Holkar will accrue to Scindia, provided he 
shall exert himself in the reduction of Jeswunt Rao 
flolkar.” In lieu of his hereditary dominions,” 
which it was not predended that ho had done any 
thing to forfeit to the British government, “ it will be 
necessary,” says the (lovernor-llencral in a subsequent 
paragraph, “ to make soinc provision for Cashee Rao, 
and for such of the legitimate branches of the family 
as may not b(‘ concerned in the violation of the 
public p('ace, or in the crimes of Jesnamt Rao 
Holkar.”^ 

The motive whieli led the (iovernor-General to 
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BOOK VI. decline any portion of the territory of Holkar for the 
Company, immediately after having taken for it so 
1804. great a portion from Scindia; and to add so largely 
to the dominions of Scindia, immediately after having 
so greatly reduced tliem, is somewhat mysterious, if 
viewed through the single medium of national good ; 
but is sufficiently intelligible, if we either suppose, 
that he already condemned the policy of his former 
measures, and thought an opposite conduct very 
likely to pass without observation ; oi*, that, still ap- 
proving the former policy, he yet regarded escape 
from the imputation of making war from the love of 
conquest, as a greater good, in tlie present instance, 
than the territory declined. 

Scindia, we arc told, was highly delighted, as well 
he might be, with the announcement of the intention 
of the Governor-General, both toeommcnce hostilities 
upon Holkar, and to make such a division of the terri- 
tory of the family. He [womised to promote the war 
with his utmost cKertions. 

When iAlajor-( General Wellesley rei’eived instruc- 
tions to begin hostilities, the Deccan was labour- 
ing under a scarcity approaching to famine. The 
principal possessions held for the benefit ol Holkar 
in that quarter of India were; the Ibrt and territory 
ofChandore, about ISO miles north of I^)ona ; the 
fort and territory of Dhoorb, about twenty miles west 
by nortli from Chandore, on the same range of hills ; 
Galna, a hill fort thirty-five miles north-north east of 
Chandore, and eighty-five miles from Aurungahad ; 
some territory in C’andeish ; and a few districts inter- 
mixed with those of the Nizam. With the capture 
of the fortresses of Chandore and Galna, tliesc territo- 
ries would be wholly subdued. But to conduct the 
operations of an army, in a country totally destitute 
of forage and provisions, a{)pcared to Omcral Wellesley 
so hazardous, that he represented it as almost iiiipos- 
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sible for him to advance against Chandore till the BOOK vj. 
commencement of the rains. In the mean time, he 
augmented the force in Guzerat by three battalions 1804. 
of native infantry, and instructed Colonel Murray, the 
commanding officer, to march towards the territories 
of Holkar in Malwa, and cither by meeting and 
engaging his army, or acting against liis country, to 
accelerate, as much as possible, his destruction. ^ 

During the negotiation with Holkar, the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief had advanced slowly toward the terri- 
tory of the Rajah ofJynagur. A detachment of consi- 
derable strengtli, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ball, had occupied a position near Canore, 
about ninety miles south-west of Delhi, to guard in 
that direction the Company’s frontier. To ))rotect and 
encourage the Rajah of .fyenagur, whose territory 
Holkar, now returned from Ajmere, began to ravage, 
occu})ying a position which even threatened his capital, 

General Lake sent forward a detachment of three 
battalions of native infantry, under the command of 
the Honourable Lieutenant-("olonel Monson, on the 
18th of A|)ril. This detachment arrived in the 
vicinity oj'Jyenagur, on the 21st, On the morning 
of the 2.Sd, Holkar decamped from his position, and 
began his march to the southward with great pre- 
cipitation. Some parties of^^Hindustanee horse, un- 
der European officers, which the (general Iiad de- 
tached for the purpose of observing the motions of 
Holkar, and harassing his march, followed him in his 
retreat. A halt of two days, on the part of Holkar, 
induced the British commander, suspecting a feint, to 
advance with the army ; while JMonson, with liis de- 

' The documents relative to the corrcJ’pondcncc and negotiations 
'vith Holkar, previous totlie commenrement of hostilities, were printed 
iin order of the House of Common?, under dale, 1 ith of Februar; . 

180S. 
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BWKVI. tachment, was directed to precede the main body, as 
rapidly as possible. On the approach of the British 
1804. forces, Holkar resumed his retreat, which he con- 
tinued with great precipitation till he arrived in the 
vicinity of Kolah. Here lie had so far preceded the 
British troops, that he could halt without fear of an 
immediate attack. The Hindustanee horse, who 
had hung upon his rear, described his army as being 
in the greatest distress, the country remaining nearly 
desolate from its former ravages. A letter without 
date was received by the Commander-in-Chief, from 
]y[olkar, on the 8tb of May, oflering to send, ac- 
cording to his desire, a person duly authorized “ to 
settle every thing amicably.” The Commander-in- 
Chief leplied, “ When I wrote you, formerly, that 
vakeels might be sent to confirm a friendship, condi- 
tions were specified, which you have not any way ful- 
filled; but have acted directly contrary to them. This 
has forced the British government to concert, with its 
allies, the necessary measures for subverting a power 
equally inimical to all. This has been resolved upon. 
You will perceive that I cannot now enter into any 
bonds of amity w ith you, w ithout consulting, tlic allies 
of the British government.” The fort of Kampoora, 
which the British army were now' approacliing, was 
the grand protection of the northern possessions of 
Holkar. For the attack of this place, a detachment 
was formed, under the command of Lieutenant-Co-' 
lonel Don. Having encamped before the place, this 
officer adopted the plan of entering the fort by blow^- 
ing open the gates. He advanced to the assault, a 
little before day-break, on tlie morning of the 1 6th of 
May ; and as a w' ell-concerted plan was well executed 
all resistance was speedily oviTconu*, and the place 
was taken wdth inconsiderable loss. 

The distance which Holkar had gained by his rapid 

7 
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flight, the improbability of forcing him to action, or BOOK 
of his returning to the upper provinces, presented to 
the mind of the Commander-in-Chief the inexpediency j$o 4 
of retaining the advanced position, which he now oc- 
cupied, with the main body of his army. Only the Bri- 
tish troops in Guzerat, in concert with those of Scin- 
dia, appeared capable, dunng the present season, of 
acting witli advantage upon the territories of Holkar. 
fie accordingly withdrew the army into cantonments 
within the British dominions, leaving Colonel Monson 
with injunctions to make such a disposition of his 
force as w ould jircclude, in that direction, any sort of 
danger from IJolkar s return.* 

On tile 21st of May, a body of predatory horse, 
estimated at five thousand, made an incursion into the 
province of Jlundelcund, where seven companies of 
sepoys, a troop of native cavalry, and the park of ar- 
tillery, detached, under the command of Captain 
Smith, from tlie main body of the troops in that 
province, ^\’Cl•e employed in the reduction of a fort, 
about five miles distant from Kooch. On the morning 
of the 2 2d, this body of horse succeeded in cutting 
oft’ a part of tiie British detachment which was posted 
ill the Pettah of the fort, and compelled the whole to 
I’ctreat, with the loss of two liowitzers, two twelve- 
pounders, one six-pounder, and all the tumbrils be- 
longing to the park. The same party made an 
attempt afterwards upon the town of Calpee, and 
aimed at crossing the Jumna, but were repulsed with 
loss ; and having afterwards sustained a defeat near 
Kooch, evacuated the province. The refractory 
Bu ndela chiefs still afforded considerable employment 
to the British army.‘“ 

* See the Dispatch of the Governor-General, nt supra, in Papers, 

Ko. 23 ; and Notes, ut su})ra, No. 2o. 

^ CaleuUa Gazelles, Papers, ul supra. No. 2o, p. * 29 . 
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BOOK VI. After the departure of General Lakey Monson, 
now Brigadier-General, continued to make some 
1804. niovements in advance, and on the 1st of July, in the 
height of the rains, was encamped at Soonara; within 
twenty coss of the camp of Holkar, containing the 
whole of his cavalry, brigades, and guns. On the 
evening of that day, a party marclied from the British 
detachment, towards the fort of Iliiiglais-Ghur, and 
halted within a mile of the fort, at half-past ten on 
the following morning. The troops, having rested 
three hours, arrived at the destined points of attack, 
at half an hour after two. As soon' as they were 
discovered, a heavy cannonade began from the fort; 
but it was completely silenced, by the great expert- 
ness of the British artillery, in the space of an hour ; 
when the men escaladed the walls, and took possession, 
without difficulty. It w^as a fortress of great natural 
strength, and the gallantry and skill with which it 
was attacked, form one of the brilliant incidents of 
the war. The Commander-in-Chief set a high value 
on this acquisition ; which, he thought, would secure 
the supplies of Monson if he advanced to the support 
of the army from (4uzerat, and afford protection to 
the people of the surrounding districts, who appeared 
to be well inclined to the British cause.^ 

On the 7th of July, Monson received intelligence, 
that Holkar, who, since his retreat before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had occupied a position in Malwa, 
having the Chumbul river between himself and the 
British detachment, had crossed that river with the 
whole of his army and guns. The force under Monson 
consisted of five battalions of sepoys, with artillery in 
proportion ; and two bodies of irregular horse, about 


I Dispatches from the Commandcr-in-Chicr, and General Monson ; 
Papers, ut snprd, No. 25, p. 233. 
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three thousand strong, the one British, under Lieutenant book vi. 
Lucan, the other a detachment sent by Scindia, com- 
manded by a leader named Bappoojee Scindia. Monson 
was now advanced about fifty miles beyond the Mokun- 
dra pass, where he had expected to procure supplies, 
and to communicate with Colonel Murray, who was 
advancing from Guzerat towards Oujein. He made 
his first movement toward the spot where Holkar 
crossed the river, in the hope of being able to attack 
him, with advantage, before Ins troops recovered from 
the confusion which the passage of the river would 
be sure to produce. Afterwards, however, reflecting, 
that he liad only two days giain in his camp, that 
part of his corps was detached to bring up grain, that 
one battalion of it was on the march to join him from 
Hinglais-Ghur, and that the enemy’s cavalry was 
very numerous ; expecting, also, to be joined by an 
escort, with treasure, for the use of liis detachment ; 
and liaving received accounts from Colonel Murray 
of his intention to fall back on the Myhie river, he 
determined to retire to the Mokundra pass. The 
whole of the baggage and stores was sent off to 
Soonarah, at four in the morning of tlie Sth. Monson 
remained on the ground oi' encampment, till half-past 
nine, with his detachment formed in order of battle. 

No enemy having appeared, he now commenced his 
march ; leaving the irregular cavalry, with orders to 
follow in half an hour, and afford the earliest informa- 
tion of the enemy’s motions. The detachment had 
marched about six coss, wdicn intelligence was re- 
ceived that the irregular cavalry, thus remaining 
behind, had been attacked and defeated Ijy Holkar’s 
horse ; and that Lieutenant Lucan, and several other 
officers, were prisoners. The detachment continued 
its march, and, next day about noon, reached, un- 
molested, the Mokundra pass. On the morning of 
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Retreat of General Monmi, 

BOOK VI. the loth, a large body of the enemy’s cavalry ap- 

Chap. 13. and continually increased in numbers till 

1804*. following day; when Holkar summoned 

the detachment to surrender their arms. A refusal 
being returned, he divided his force into three bodies, 
and made a vigorous attack on the front and flanks 
of the British corps. The position and steadiness of 
the troops enabled them to sustain reiterated onsets, 
persevered in till night, when Holkar drew off to a 
distance of two coss; and, being joined by his infantry 
and guns, was expected to renew his attacks on the 
following morning. Moiison, not regarding his po- 
sition as tenable, and fearing lest the enemy should 
get in his rear, adopted the resolution of retiring to 
Kotah. Arrived at this place, on the morning of the 
12th, after two inarches, rendered excessively harass- 
ing by the rain which fell in torrents, and the enemy 
who pursued them; the Rajah refused to admit them, 
and professed his inability to furnish any supplies. 
As the troops were suffering by want of provisions, 
the decision of Monson was, to advance to the ghaut, 
or ford of the Gaumus Nudde, only seven miles off 
But the rain had fallen with great violence, since the 
10th, and the soil was soft. The troops were unable, 
therefore, to reach the rivulet till the morning of the 
13th, when it was found impassable. They halted 
on the 14th, to procure a supply of grain from a 
neighbopring village; and attempted, on the 15th, to 
continue the march ; but it was found impossible to 
proceed with the guns. In hopes of an abatement of 
the rain, they made another halt. It rained during 
the whole of the night of the 15th ; and, next morn- 
ing, the guns had sunk so deep in the mud, as not to 
be extrioahle. The camp was without provisions; 
and all the neighbouring villages were exhausted. 
I’he detachment was under an absolute necessity to 
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proceed: Monson was tiierefore ol)liged to spike and hook vi. 
leave the guns, sending injunctions to the Rajah of 
Boondee to extricate, and remove them to a place of ~iso4. 
security. The country was so completely overflowed, 
that the troops could hardly inarch. The Chumbulee 
rivulet, which they reached on the 17tli, was not 
fordable; on the 18th, the European artillerymen 
were crossed over on elephants, and sent on to Ram- 
poora; on the 19th, the rivulet continued to swell; 
corn, with great difliridty, and some danger, was pro- 
cured for two days ; on the evening of the 21st, the 
camp of a body of tlie enemy's horse was successfully 
beaten up ; on the 28d and 24th, a few rafts having 
been procured, three battabons of the detachment 
were moved across; the remainder, about seven 
hundred men, were attacked by a party of the enemy's 
horse, but able to repel them. On the morning of 
the 25th, after the whole of the detachment had been 
got over, not without loss, they moved in diflerent 
corps, assailed as they passed, by the hill people and 
banditti, towards llampoora, at which some of tliem 
arrived on the 27th, others not till the 29th. 

At llampoora, IMonson was joined by two bat- 
talions of sepoys, a body of irregular horse, four six 
pounders, two howitzers, and a supply of grain, sent 
to his relief from Agra, by the ('ommander-in-Chief, 
as soon as he received intelligence of the disasters of 
the detachment. As the country, however, was 
destitute of jirovisions, as Ilolkar was advancing in 
considerable force, as Monson expected to be joined 
at Khooshul-Gliur by six battalions and twenty- 
one guns, under Sudasheo Bhow Bukshee, in the 
service of Scindia, and then to obtain provisions 
which would enalde him to keep the field, he resolved 
to continue his march to that place, leaving a suf- 
ficient garrison for the protection of llampoora. 
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BOOK VI. He reached the river Bannas about daybreak on 

Chap. 13. August. It was not fordable. Three 

IBOi. boats were found, with wliich one of the battalions 
was transported, for the purpose of conducting the 
treasure to Khooshul-Ghur. The next morning the 
cavalry of the enemy pitched tlieir camp about four 
miles distant from the British detachment. On the 
morning of the 24th, the river having fallen, Monson 
began to transport his baggage. The greater jiart 
of the baggage, and four battalions, had crossed, and 
General Monson, with the remaining battalion and 
the picquets of the rest, was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the remainder of the baggage and the people 
of the camp had effected their passage, when the 
enemy, a great number of whose cavalry had already 
passed to the right and the left of the I^ritish iiosition, 
brought up their infantry and guns, and opened a 
heavy cannonade on the small body of the English 
that still remained on that side of the river. Mon- 
son led them directly to the charge, and they suc- 
ceeded in taking some guns; but were soon over- 
powered by excess of numbers, and with great diffi- 
culty effected their retreat, covered by the fire of one 
of the battalions on the opposite side, which ad- 
vanced to the bank of the river to protect them. The 
enemy prosecuted their advantage, and Monson was 
obliged to abandon his baggage, and fly to Khooshul- 
Ghur, which he reached on the night of the 2,5th ol* 
August. On the morning of the 2()th, the enemy’s 
cavalry encamped around him in separate bodies. At 
the same time a correspondence was detected be- 
tween some of the native officers and the enemy ; 
and though decisive measures to check the mischiet 
were immediately adopted, two companies of infantry, 
and a large proportion of the irregular cavalry, made 
their escape. On the same day Monson quitted the 
() 
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fort, having spiked the last remaining howitzer ; and, book vr. 
with the men in an oblong square, began to proceed. 

During the night, and the following day, the enemy’s 'Tso^ 
cavalry, supported by guns, attempted several times, 
but without success, to penetrate the detachment; 
who, on the night of the 27th, took possession of 
the ruined fort of Hindown, and next day, at noon, 
continued their retreat towards Agra. They had no 
sooner cleared the ravines near Hindown, than a 
desperate charge, in three separate bodies, was made 
upon them by the enemy’s horse. The sepoys had 
sufficient discipline to reserve their fire till the enemy 
had almost come up to the bayonet. It was then 
given with effect ; and the enemy immediately turned, 
and fled in all directions. Having reached the Biana 
pass, about sunset on the 28th, when the troops 
were almost exliausted with hunger and fatigue, 

Monson halted, w ith a view to ])ass the night at the 
entrance. But the enemy’s guns approached, and 
began a galling fire. He Avas therefore obliged to 
prosecute his retreat. The night was dark, the camp 
followTrs and baggage mixed with the line, tlie troops 
were throw' n into confusion, order could no more be 
restored, and the dilferent corps concluded their re- 
treat in great disorder, the last of them reaching 
Agra on the 81st of August. Tlie enemy followed 
in straggling parties, for pur])Oses of plunder, as far 
as Futtypoor, but made no united attack after that 
on the night of the 25th.’ 

During the retreat of this detachment. Colonel 
Murray, with the division of the British army from 
Guzerat, advanced into the heart of the Holkar 
dominions ; and on the 24th of August took pos- 
session of the capital, Indore. The commander of 
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BOOK M. the troops wliicli had been left for its protection; 
retired witliopt opposition.* 

180 K Upon the escape of Monson to Agra, Holkar ad- 
vanced with the whole of his army to Muttra, situated 
on the right bank of tlie Jumna, about tliirty inih's 
from Agra ; and took possession of the place. 
Commander-in-chief marched from (!a^\ ^pore on the 
3d, arrived at 7\gra on the 22d of Septcmln'r, and 
proceeded immediately to Secimdra, \\])ere assent 
bled tlie whole of the army under hi.s })t'rsonal com- 
mand. On the 1st of October, he marc-lied towards 
Muttra, from which, as he advanced, 1 lolkar retired, 
and planned an important stratagem. Leaving his 
cavalry to engage the attention of tlie Britisli (Com- 
mander, w Iiich they etfectually did ; he secretly dis- 
patched his infantry and guns, for the execution ol’ 
his destined exjdoit. On the niglit of the (ith, lie 
encamped witli Ids cavalry about four miles in front 
of the Britisli posiliim. Belbrc' daylight next morn* 
ing (General Lake* moved out to sniprise 1dm, J'iie 
General I’ormed Ids army into three divisions ; leaving 
the park, and an adiMpiatc force, lor tlie jiroteetion 
of the camp; but 1 lolkar was aj^prized of his ap* 
proach, and retired too promptly to [leriiiit an attack. 
Early on tlie morning of the 8th, the infantry of 
that chieftain appeared before Delhi, and immediately 
opened a licavy cannonade, d'he garrison was small, 
consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corjis of 
irregular inliiiitry ; the place w as extremely exten- 
sive ; and the fortilieat ions were in a ruinous state. 
Every thing promised a succe.^sful enterprise. 

From tlie fn\>t notice of the enemy ks a])pi oa('h, in 
that direction, the most judicious jirecautioiis hatl 
been taken, under tlie direction of Lieutenant-CoD 
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/ids Oditerlony and H^nni, tlio first acting as rcsi - uook vr, 
(lent in the city, tlie ivecond commaijdant of tlic 
troops, to place tlu’ city in iia^ state' of (U'tcnce, 
which circuiiistan/'i s would pc'rinil. rnirijig tlic Sth, 
the distaaicc from \diicli th(' eiie-Mv i'hod pr.ncnted 
Hinch ('vecutinn. On tlie f)lln ho'., ow r, iruing ('ivct- 
vd a liall ry, within 'hrea/'liino; dista.nee. tne \' do- 
inoli.dK'd a paid of the wall, and w.rnld jiave nuiekly 
dlected a hrea(‘!i ; when ;i , : !- ? nlaimrd u, elieck 

tlK'ir propv'^;'e 'I'w-, ineioi’i I - >; /, ami IdO of 

tli(' i!'r('yniw ('or e ..ad';' t (' .m'o.d of Lic'ii- 
K'iianl do'.e. p-i ihvaed (!;e ( , d v. dii e'S’eat i^al- 
iamin ; ton*: <,! t';;- e}e_erd; i>attery ; 

sjjiked tluar e.m’,", ; aiid (lii't'V, ‘hom i jlo so nuich 
conti!sj(in, (Init they na/j ly on llieir ( *vn people, 
w lio, dyinp'’ li'op'. tne aeahing’ ^uO,i‘. \,''io nnNL;ds.cn 
lor hriti'-h ti\'(ip'. . lii •< ‘lieeieal e '< lations froin 

this tniK' ’,\ ('I'e eoi ia d ( 'i nndm* c; •. ( r (d cNteiisive 
garde'iis and ad;<d;'-!n:;- :ai>;s on ti-o , ad hern face; 
and tiK'V soon made a laeaeli m l.’io o/niaoi ihetueeii 
two ol tile p;at('s. dea ane', \\ iji<‘ii w (.‘le ('oinpleted 
hy the evening oi tin* iLili, to prea’lnde c(;mimini- 
cation between th.' hrerioh end timlo’.-, n, prev('iited 
tl)('ir profiting In that advame- e. ?>. t. (.n du' Idth, 
apju'arane/'s iii(ju';ned tlu* i.'don;i;»’! oi a '\v‘i‘v sei'ioiis 
attack. At (layhieaK on tiie I !rh, tlie gnn.s of the 
enemy ojienc'd m cN’ery dirc'/'iK'ii. A largi' body of 
inlanliy ad\ anted nndt'r covi-r of this ('annonade, 
ni', (‘{'dt'ti l)\' ]edder^, [o tiie 1 ;ehore yate. Mdiey 
weiv reeeiwal, liowi've:', with so miieli ^it'adiness and 
gallantry, that tiny w re dnven hack, having their 
ladders, with eaiddorahle e.>nfnsion, and eonsider- 
ahle loss. Tnaelive to ;i great degne, during' the 
fcst of tlio day, IIk'v made a sliow'. towuirds evening 
drawings some gnn.- to anothei' of the gates; but 
advantage of the night : and in the morning 
^'OT„ VT. 2 r 
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Arrangement with respect to 

their rear guard of cavalry at a distance was all that 
could be seen. As the number of the men, by whom 
Delhi was defended, was too small to admit of re- 
gular reliefs, or to make it safe for tliem to undress ; 
provisions and sweetmeats were served out to them 
daily at the expense of government, “ which,” accord- 
ng to the information of Colonel Ochtcrlony, “ had 
the best effect u})on their spirits.” That officer con- 
cludes his report witli the following merited eulo- 
gium : “ The fatigue suffered by both officers and 
men could be exceeded by nothing but the cheer* 
fulness and patience with which it was endured ; and 
it cannot but reflect the greatest honour on the dis- 
cipline, courage, and fortitude ot British troops, in 
the eyes of all Hindostan, to o])servT, that, with a 
small force, they sustained a siege of nine days, re- 
pelled an assault, and defend(‘d a city, ten miles in 
circumference, and which had ever, heretofore, been 
given up at the first api)earance of an enemy at its 
gates.” * 

About this period it was, that the (iovornor-Gene- 
ral made his final arrangement respecting the main- 
tenance and condition ot Shah Aulum and his lainily. 
Over the city of Delhi, and a small portion of sur- 
rounding territory, a sort of nominal sovereignty 
was reserved to the Bmperor. i he whole was, in- 
deed, to remain under the charge oi the British resi- 
dent ; but the revenues would be collected, and justice 
administered, in the name of tiie JMogul. Beside 
the produce of this territory, of which the Emperor 
would appoint a duan, and other officers, to inspect 
the collection and ensure the application to his use, 
a sum of 90,000 rupees would be issued from the 
treasury of the resident at Delhi, for the expenses ot 


» Printed papfi-s, ut siipra, p. 2)1, 218, 
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the Mogul and his Family* 

himself and his family. But ‘‘ in extending,” says 
the Governor-General, to the royal family the bene- 
fits of the British protection, no obligation was im- 
posed upon us, to consider the rights and claims of 
his Majesty Shah Aulum as Emperor of Hindustan; 
and the Governor- (kmeral lias deemed it equally 
unnecessary and inexpedient, to combine with the 
intended provision for his Majesty and Ids household, 
the consideration of any question connected with the 
future exercise of the Imperial prerogative and au- 
thority.’ ^ 

'i’e wards the end of June, the state of the coun- 
try at that time rendering military operations imprac- 
ticable in Deccan, Major-General W^ellesley was call- 
ed to Calcutta, to assist in the deliberation on certain 
military and economical plans, and surrendcaed the 
general powers, military and civil, with which he 
was invested. Before his departure, a portion of the 
troops in the field were made to return to Eort St. 
George and Bomliay ; leaving di^poseable, in Deccan, 
two regiments of lujrojiean infantry, foui’ regiments 
of native cavalry, and thirteen battalions of sepoys. 
The principal part of this force, four regiments of 
native cavalry, two regiments of European infantry, 
six liattalions of sepoys, with a battering tinin, and 
the common proportion of artillery and pioneers, were 
directed to assemble for active operations at Aurimg- 
abad, under the general command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace. Of the remaining seven battalions 
of sepoys, six ^VQVC oidered to remain as a reserve ; 
four at Poona, and two at Hyderabad ; and one was 
required as a garrison at Ahmednuggur.^ 

Having completed his arrangements tor action. 
Colonel Wallace marched from Foorkabad on the 

’ Printed papers, u I supra, No. C u n. 14'’) 
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Holkar*s Southern Possessions taken. 


BOOK VI. 29th of September; and reaehed (’bandore on the 
8th of October. On the same day he detached a bat^ 
1804. talion witii two 12 pounders, a^'ainst a small fort, 
called lu-mssool^auni, o'arnsoned by Holkar, and dis- 
tant about twelve miles. The battalion met with a 
desperate resistance, and lost its commander. A re^ 
inforcement was sent durin^^ the nii^lit, and the place 
was stormed the I’ollowint;' morniti;^’. Wallace took 
possession, uithout rc^sistance, of th(' Pettali of ( ’ban- 
dore on the evenin';- ol' the 8th; on the 10th he had 
carried his appn'aclies within three or four hundred 
yards of the gate of the fort, when the Kellehdar, or 
governor, sent overtures of capitulation. The t(nn)s, 
permitting the garrison to de['art with their ])rivale 
effects, w('re ngrec'd upon, on th(‘ rnglit of the lltli, 
and at ten on tlu' morning of the Tith, the Britio’i 
troops v/ere placed in possession of the fort. It was 
a place of great strengtli, being (piite inacc(':vsil)le at 
every [)art but the gate-way ; and of considerabk* im- 
portance, as commanding oiu' of tlie best j>ass(\s in 
the range of hills, where it stands, ddie fort of 
Dhoorb surrendered to a detat'hment on the 1 (tli; 
the forts of Aimliclla, Jeewunta. and some minor 
po.«ts, on the same rang;(' of hills, were evar-uated ; 
and (Jolomd Wallace', leaving a garrison in Chaiuiore, 
began his marcli to (balna on the 17th, He arrived 
on the 21st; took possession of the Ik'ttah on the 
following morning; on the 2dth two [)ractical)le 
breaches wTre made in the walls ; and the stormin'; 
parties were on the point of advancing, w hen the gar 
rison offered to surrender. The reduction of (Jaliia i 
yielded possession of all the territoib's of 1 lolkar in 
Deccan. Of those in Mahva the compK'st was al 
ready completed, by (’olonel Murray’s detachuunt 
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Upemtwm of the CommanJer-in-Chief. 

The CoiTiniandei’-in-chief, as soon as he had com- BOOKVi. 
plated his supplies at Muttra, marclied towards 13elhi, 
where he arrived on the 17th of October, two days “ , 
after the ent'iny’s retreat. Lieutenant Colonel Bui’ii, ^ ' 
who Iiad been recalled from Si^ha'irunpoiv to the de- 
fence of Delhi, crossed th(' Jumna, on his return to 
his former station, with one battalion of sepoys and 
some nujeebs, on th(‘ JGth of October. On the ‘^Oth, 

Holkar crossed with his cavalry, between Panniput 
and l)(dhi, and advannal upon this detachment, 
which he overtook at Saumlee, on the following’ day. 

Colonel Burn encamped his small j)arty in a square, 
which towards eveninj;' was completely suri’ounded. 

At four the next mornint>’ h(‘ be^an to move. The 
enemy, havin,-^' posted tiiemselvi's on the road to 
Seham-unpore, ('xpectini>- the d('tachment to proceed 
ill that direction, enabled (’(duiud Ikirn to reach, 
without molestation, a small Ourrie, borderim;' on the 
city. Finding the minds of th(' OKm admirably dis- 
posed, he resolv('d to (h'fend himself in the Currie till 
rc-inlorcement should arrive, or even to fight back his 
way to Delhi. All attempts he.ving failed for the 
collection of grain, and tlu^ troojis having sulfered 
great privations, he had come to tlu' resolution, on the 
1st ol’ November, of fighting his way to Bhaugput, 
on the following night; but at this time he received 
intelligxmce of the march of the Commander-in-chief, 
and was induced to wait for his ajiproach. 

On the Jlst of OdobcT, that Ccmeral, taking the 
reserve, his three regiments of dragoons, three regi- 
ments of native cavalry, ainl the mounted artillery, 
crossed the Jumna tr, jmrsui' llu‘ cavalry of TTolkar. 

At the same time JJajor-(Lmeral Frazer, with the main 
body of the infantry, two regimimts of native cavalry, 
and the park of artillery, was dii'ceted to move upon 
the infantry and artillery of Holkar, which had reached 
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General Frazer attacks llolkar's Infantry 

the neighbourhood of Deeg, on the right bank of the 
Jumna. The object of this double movement was, 
to force both the cavalry and the infantry of Ilolkar 
to risk an action with tlie British troops, or to make 
him fly from Hindustan, under circumstances of so 
much ignominy and distress, as would have a dis- 
astrous effect upon the reputation of his cause. 

General Lake arrived at Bhaugpiit on the 1st of 
November. On the second he performed a march of 
more than twenty-eight miles, and reached Kon- 
dellah. On the .‘Id he arrived at Sail mice, Ironi 
which the enemy had decamped early in the niorn- 
ing. 

Major-Cieneral Frazer marched from Delhi on the 
5th of November, and arrived at Cioburdun on the 
12th, a place within three coss of the fort of Dccg. 
His force consisted of two regiments of native ca- 
valry, his Majesty’s 7(>th regiment, the Comjiany’s 
European regiments, six battalions of sepoys, and the 
park of artillery, in all about six thousand men. 
The force of the enemy was understood to amount 
to twenty-four battalions of infantry, a large body of 
horse, and ICO pieces of ordnance; strongly en- 
camped, with their left upon Deeg, and a large jeel 
of water covering the whole of their fi’ont. 

As the hour was late, and the (Jencral had little 
information of the enemy’s iiosition, he delayed tlie 
attack till morning. Having made his arrangements 
for the security of the camp, he marched with the 
army in two brigades at three o’clock in the morning; 
making a circuit round the water to the left, to ena- 
ble him to come upon the right flank of the enemy. 
A little after day-break, the army was formed, in 
two lines ; and attacked, and carried a large village on 
the enemy’s flank. It then descended the hill, and 
charged the enemy’s advanced party, under a heavy 
7 
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under the YValk of Deeg. 

discharge ot round, grape, and chain from their guns, 
vv^hich they abandoned as the British army came up. 
General Frazer, whose gallantry animated every 
man in the field, was wounded, and obliged to be car- 
ried from the battle, when the command devolved 
upon General Monson. The enemy retired to fresh 
batteries, as the British advanced. The whole of 
the batteries were carried for upwards of two miles, 
till the enemy were driven close to the walls of the 
fort. One body of them, drawn up to the eastward 
of the lower end oi' the lake, still retained a position, 
whence they had annoyed tiie British with a very 
destructive fire. Sc'cing the British troo[)s, under 
cover ol' a fire from several pieces of cannon, moving 
round to tlieir left, they made a precii)itatc retreat 
into the lake, where many of them were lost. 

The British took eighty-seven pieces of ordnance 
in this battle, and lost in kilh'd and wounded about 
S50 men. 'Jdie enemy’s loss, which was great, could 
only be conjectured. The remains of the army took 
.shelter in the foi'tress of Deeg. 

Alter tlie tlight (jf Holkar witli his cavalry from 
Saumlee, on tlm morning of the dd, tlie Commander- 
in-chief went after him with such expedition, as 
might allow him no time to ravage the country with- 
out risking an engagement Avith the Jhitish cavalry. 
On the 9th of November, that Genei'al arrived at 
Happer, w liic’h the enemy had left the preceding night, 
moving in the direction of Coorjah, with design, as 
was supposed, to reeross the Jumna, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Muttra. (:ieneral l.ake arrived at Khass 
Gunge, on the 1 kh of November, w hen Holkar ap- 
peared to have taken the direct road to Futty Ghur. 
On the Kitli, I.ake arrived at Alygungc, distant 
about thirty-two miles from Futty Ghur. He halted 
only to refresh his men and horses, and, marching 
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Successful Pursuit of Holkar's Cavalry. 

with the cavalry early in the night, came up with the 
enemy liefore day-break. They were encamped dose 
under the walls oF Furruckabad, and taken by sur- 
prise. The exeeution done u{K)n tlieni was tlKU’efore 
prodigious ; and tlieir reNifttaiiee inconsiderable. vSe- 
veral discharges ol‘ grap(‘ being given to ibein IVom 
the horse arlilkiy, tlu' cavalry advanced, and put 
them to the sword. JMany of the horses were still at 
their })ic(juets, when the Ihitish cavalry })enetrated 
into their cam[>. From the ;ilst of Octoljcr, ^vhen 
they dejiarted from Delhi, the British troops had 
daily marched a distance of twenty-three or twenty- 
four miles; during the day and night preceding the 
attack, they mandied tifty-cight miles ; and, from the 
distance to which they pursued the (memv, must have 
passed over a s])ace of more than s('venty miles, be- 
fore tliey took u[) their ground. 

After allowing the trooi)s to halt for two days, 
the British (ieneral again march(*d in pursuit of 
Holkar, who tied to the .Immia in great distress, and 
re-crossed it near iMohabun on the ‘Jttd, hastening to 
join the remainder of his army at Deeg. 'Die Coin- 
mander'in-Cdiicf arrived at Muttra on the 28th; and 
Joined the army at Deeg on the first of December. 
On his march he received tiie melancholy intelligence, 
that the wound of (ieneral Frazer had proved mortal. 
The loss of tfiat otficta* was felt as a national, and 
almost an individual, calamity, by every Ihiton in 
India. 

Of the enemy’s forci-, a considerabh' p>ortion having 
thrown themselves in((^ the town and fort of Deeg, 
and the remainder occujiying a jiosition under its 
walls, arrangements were taken for the reduction of 
the place. 'Die battering train and necessary stores 
arrived from Agra, on thelOth; and ground was 
broken on the 18th. 'Die [lussession of an eminence 



tort of Deeg taken. 

which conimanded the town, and in some decree the book vi 
fortress itself, appeared of importance for the further ^ HAP. 13 . 

o|)erations of the sie^e. It was defended by a small 

fortification ; the enemy had strongly entrenched 
themselves in its front ; had erected batteries in the 
most commanding situations ; and wen' favoured bv 
the nature of tlie ground. The breach in the wall 
was practicable on the J^Bd ; and arrangements were 
made to storm it, together with the entrenchments 
and batteries, during the niglit. The force destined 
foi* the attack was dividod into three colunuis, and 
moved ofi' in such a manner as to reach the different 
points of attac k a little before tivelve at night. 'J'he 
right column, under (kaj)tain Kelly, was ordered to 
force the enemies’ battc'ries and trenches, on the high 
ground to the left of the town. The left column, 
under IMajor Kadcliffe, was destined to carry the 
batteries and trenches on the enemies right. The 
centre column formed the storming' party, and was 
led by Lieutenant-C^donel Macrae. The whole ser- 
vice was performed with equal gallantry and success. 

“ By means of the darkness of tlie niglit,” says the 
Commander-in-( ’iiief, “the enemy was taken by 
surprise, and prevented from availing themselves of 
the advantages tliey possessed, or of making a very 
formidable resistance.” 'J'he loss of the British was 
not trifling, and tliat of the enemy very great. Over- 
awed by this examph' of the audacity and success of 
the British troops, the ('iiemy evacuated the town of 
Deeg on the following day ; the fort, on the succeed- 
ing night ; and fled in the direction of Bhurtpore, 
leaving nearly the whole of tlieir cannon behind. ' 

The fort of Deeg belonged to Runjeet Sing, the 


' Primed j)ajjers, ut supra, P.2'21, General Latej 

heller to tlie Gov cnioi-Geneial, (Jatetl Mullra, Ul July, lo05, Pap^'^*’* 
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Misbehaviour of the Rajah of Bhurtpore. 

BOOK VI. Rajah of Bhurtpore. When the British, in the battle 

Chap. 13. the 13th, pursued the troops of Holkar 

1804. under the walls of the fort, a destructive fire of cannon 
and musquetry was opened upon them by the gar- 
rison. The Rajah of Bhurtpore was one of the first 
of the chiefs in that part of India, wlio at the time 
when General Lake advanced against Scindia be- 
yond the Jumna, made overtures for a combination 
with the British state. vVs he was one of the most 
considerable of the minor sovereigns in that part of 
India; and possessed groiit influence among the 
Rajahs of tlic Jaats ; his accession to tlie Britisli 
cause was treated as a fortunate event ; and he was 
indulged with very advantageous terms. A treaty 
was concluded with him, by wliicli the British go- 
vernment bound itself to protect his dominions; hound 
itself not to interfere in the smalleet degree witli the 
administration of his country ; freed him entirely from 
the heavy tribute wliich he annually paid to the 
Mahratta powers ; and of the surrounding district's, 
conquered from Scindia, annexed so much to the ter- 
ritories of the Rajah, as equalled in extent and value 
one third of his former dominions. 

Notwithstanding these great advantages, and the 
Governor-Generars system of defensive alliance, no 
sooner had Holkar assumed an attitude of defiance to 
the British Power, than Kunjeet Sing manifested an 
inclination to join him. On the 1st ot August, 1804, 
a secret agent of the Rajah, with letters to 1 lolkar, 
was apprehended at Muttra, and discov(*ry made of a 
treacherous correspondence. The Raja, very soon 
after concluding his treaty with the British govern- 
ment, had exhorted Holkar to despise the British 
power, and offered to join him, on condition of receiv- 
ing certain accessions of territory. During the same 
month in which this discovery was made, several 
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Misbehaviour of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 

coiTiplaints were addressed to him by the Commander- DOOKV/. 
in-Chief, on account of the little assistance received 
from him in providing for the war. In the intercept- ‘T . 
ed correspondence, offence appeared to have been 
taken, by the llajali, at the violent manner, in which 
the British resident at Muttra had decided some 
disputes res{)ecting the traffic in salt ; and some alarm 
was conv(‘ycd to liis mind by a report tliat the 
English government was to introduce the l^mglish 
courts of justice into his dominions. 

Upon rcfei’cnce ol all these circumstances to the 
Governor-(r(meraI, though lie regarded them as am- 
ple prool^ of traitorous designs, he was yet disposed, on 
the present occasion, when his defensive system was 
upon its trial, to exercise an uncommon degree of 
lenity and lorhearance. He imputed the ofiences of 
the Rajah and Ins son, to the corrupt intrigues of mis- 
<’hicvous adviscM’s ; and said, that the just principles 
of policy, as av(' 1I as the cliaracteristic lenity and 
mercy of tlie British government, required that a due 
indulgence should he manifested towards the imbeci- 
lity, ignorance, and indolence of the native chiefs, 
who have been drawn into these acts of trea('hery and 
hostility, by the depravity and artifices of their ser- 
vants and adherents.” ' And he instructed the Conl- 
mander-in-Chief to warn the Rajah of his danger ; 
to assure him that no design of interfering with his 
government was entertained by the British rulers ; 
and to reepure him to break ofl' immediately all com- 
munication Avith the enemies of the British state. 

Towards the end of Octo])er, the Commander-in- 
Chief complained to the Governor-General, that the 


> Letter from fhe Governor'Gciicral to the ( ommander-in-Chief. 
Papers, No. 1.5, ut supra, p. 2.3. Compare the sentiments here express- 
with those employed against the Nabobs of Arcot : vide supra, 
r- -^'>38. 
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BOOK VI. Rajah had evaded his application for the troops, with 
which, according to the treaty, he was bound to assist 
1804 . the British government; wliile lie had afforded to 
Holkar positive and material assistance. In reply, 
the Governor-General left the question of peace or war 
to be decided by the opinion of expediency which tlie 
Commander-in-Chieh with his more intimate know- 
ledge of the circumstances, might be induced to form; 
still, however, remarking, that ‘‘ if considerations of 
security should not retjuiie the jiunishment of Bhurt- 
pore, those of policy suggested the expc'diency of 
forbearance, notwithstanding the provocation which 
would render sucli punishment an act of retributive 
justice.’’ The behaviour however of the garrison 
of Decg, at the time of the battle fought under its 
walls, produced orders from the seat of government fur 
the entire reduction of the Bajah. and the annexation 
of all his forts and territories to the l>ritish dominions. 
As Bappoqjee Seindia, the oflieer who at tin* begin- 
ning of the war with Holkar commanded that detach- 
ment from the army of Seindia u hieh eo-oj)erated with 
General Munson at the commencement of his redreat, 
and was one of the ehiertains included in the list of 
those who, under the operation of the late treaty, 
were to receive jag hi res and pensions from the British 
government, had afterwards o[)eidy joined Holkar 
with the troops under his command ; and Suddashco 
Bhovv, another of Scindia’s otiicers who had hten ^viit 
to co-operaU* v ith Monson, had aKo joined tht‘ eia iny, 
the Governor-Cnmeral at the same tiiiu.' direett'd the 
Commander-in-( diief to jiroeeed against thmn as 
rebels; try them by a court martial; and carry the 
sentence into immediat.'* exc'ciition. ' 

' The loss of Deegwas a tremendous blow to Holkar 
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and the Rajah. The surrounding* country immedi- 
ately submitted to the authority of the British go- 
vernment; and General T,ake, having taken the 
requisite steps for securing the fort, and administering 
the country, movc^d from Decg on the 29th of De- 
cember. I h(' army of (lU/erat, under the command 
of Colonel Murray, had been ordered to advance from 
the southward, in the direction of Kotah, to intercept, 
if made ])y that route, the flight of I Tolkar intoMalwa. 
Ihis officer had reached the lugglibourhood of Kotah 
by the end of DecemlxT; and (General l.ake believed, 
if he could have made the Maratta chieftain retreat 
in that direction, tliat lie might have been effectually 
destroyed. Hut 1 lolkar, though pursued from place 
to place, could not he driven from the Bhiirtpore 
territories, so long as his infantry could find protec- 
tion in the city of Bhurtpore, and his cavalry, by its 
rapid movements could elude all attacks, while sup- 
j)lies were deriva^l from the resources of the Rajah, 
d'he reduction of Bhurtpore presented itself, therefore, 
to the Commamler-in-Chief as, of necessity, the first 
of his future operations. 

After being joined at Muttra by the Kings 75th 
regiment, which he had summoned from Cawnpore, 
he arrived before the capital of the Rajah, on the 3d 
of January, 1805. The town of Bhurtpore, eight 
miles in extent, was every where surroundc^d by a 
mud wall of great thickness and height, and a very 
wide and deep ditcli filled with water. The fort was 
situated at the eastern extremity of the town ; and 
the walls were flanked with bastions, at short distan- 
ces, mounted with a numerous artillery. The whole 
force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the surround- 
ing inhabitants as were deemed conducive to its 
defence, were thrown into the place ; while the 
broken battalions of Holkar had entrenched .them - 
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Repeated Attempts to storm Bhurtpore defeated. 

BOOK VI. selves under its walls. The British army, after driv- 
CuAp. 13. battalions from this position, with great 

1805. slaughter, and the loss of all the artillery which they 
had been enabled to carry from Dccg, took up a 
position south-west of the town. 'J'he batteries were 
opened on the 7th of January. On the 9th a breach 
was reported practicable; and thc^C general resolved to 
assault in the evening, as the enemy had hitherto 
stockaded at niglit the damage sustained by tliewall 
in the course of the day. When tiie storming ])arty 
arrived at the ditch, tliey found the water exceedingly 
deep. Over tliis ditheulty th(‘y prevailed; and gain- 
ed the foot of tlie breach, i lore they made several 
gallant and persevering exertions ; but all inellectual : 
they were repulsed with a Iieavy loss, including 
Lieutenant Colonel iMaitland, the officer who bravely 
cxinimanded in the assault. 

The operations of the besiegers were immediately 
renewed, and a second breach ^^'as prepared on the 
21st. It was deemed advisable to give the assault 
by day-light. J'ho storming party moved out ol'the 
trenches, where they had been lodged for the purpose, 
a little before three o’clock in the afternoon. They 
were unable to pass the ditch ; and, after being ex- 
posed for a considerable time to a fii e which did great 
execution, were ohlige<l to retire. 

The want of military stores and provisions delayed 
the commencement of renewed operations, till tlic 
beginning of b\l)ruary, when the batteries were 
opened upon the wall, at some distance from the part 
which was formerly breached. On the 20th of the 
same month, the breach Ixlng as complete as it was 
supposed to be capable of being made, one column, 
composed of 200 Europeans, and a battalion of sepoys, 
was ordered to attack the enemy’s trenches and guns 
outside the town ; a second cohnnn, composed of JOd 
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Euroijeans, and battalions of sepoys, to attack book vi 
one of the gates; while a third, headed by Lieute- Chap.m 

nant-Coloncl Don, and formed of the greatest part of 

the European force belonging to the Bengal army 
and thice battalions of sepoys, was to ascend the 
breach. J he signal to lie observed by the storming 
party was, the commencement of the attack by the 
first column on the enemy’s trenches, a little before 
four o’clock in the afternoon. This column was suc- 
cessftd, and got immediate posse.ssion of the enemy’s 
guns. 'J'he .second column was delayed by a party 
of the enemy’s hor.se ; and was exposed, by a mistake, 
it is said, of their guide, to a de.struclive fire from the 
town, which destroyed their ladders, and rendered in- 
eflcctual the attempt on the gate. The storming 
])arty was also delayed, according to the .statement of 
the Commandcr-in-(’iiief, liy circumstances, w’hich he 
does not mention ; and found the ditch so decj), that 
it was impo.ssible to arrive at the bi’eaeh. The troops, 
having attempted to a.scend by the bastion, were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, though the colours of one 
of the native regiments ivere planted w ithiii a short 
distance of the top. 


As the Commandcr-in-Chief ascribed the failure to 
accidental obstructions and delays ; as the storming 
party had nearly gained the summit of the bastion ; 
and as he was informed, he .say.s, that a few hours 
more battering W'ould make the ascent there perfectly 
easy, he determinc'd to make another attempt on the 
follow'ing day. 'J'he whole European part of the 
Bengal army, and the greater part of two King’s re-' 
pments, with upw ards of four battalions of native 
infantry, moved on to the attack, under Bi'igadier- 
General Monson, about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
“ Discharges of grape, logs of wmod, and pots filled 
"ith combustible materials, immedkately.” .says the 





Sie^e of Bhurtpore Intermitted, 

BOOK VI. report of the Comniander-in-Cliief, knocked down 
those who were ascending ; and the whole party, after 
1805. being engaged in an obstinate contest for two hours, 
and sufl'ering very severe loss, w ere obliged to relin- 
quish the attempt and retire to our trenches.** The 
steepness of tlie ascent, and tiie inability of the as- 
sailants to mount, (‘xcept by small parties at a time, 
were, it w^as said, the enemy’s advantages.^ 

The guns of the British ariviy liad, in conse(|uence 
of incessant firing, become for the most part unser- 
viceable ; tlie w bole of the artillery stores were ex- 
pended ; provisions w^re exhausted ; and the sick 
and wounded were numerous. It \'.’as, therel’orc, 
necessary to intermit the siege of Bhurtpore. One 
of the most remarkable, j)erha[)s, of all tlie events in 
the history of the British nation in India, is the diffi- 
culty, found by tliis victorious army, of subduing the 
capital of a petty Bajah of Hindustan. The circum- 
stances have not been sufficiently disclosed ; for, on 
the subject of these uiiMic<*essful attacks, tlie reports 
of the Commander-in-Chief are laconic. As (General 
causes, he chiefly alleges the (‘\tent of the place, the 
number of its defenders, tlu' stnmgth of its works, and 
lastly the incapacity of his engineers; as if a (’oin- 
mander-in-Chief w^ere fit fnr his office, wdio is not 
himself an engineer. 

The Bombay army, from (iuzerat, w hich had been 
directed to move towards Kotah, was afterw ards com- 
manded to join the Commander-in-( diief at Bhiirt- 
pore ; where it arrived, on the 12th of February, and 
under Major (leneral .lones, who liad succeeded 
Colonel Murray, bore a full share in the succeeding 
operations. 

During the detention of the army before the capital 
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ol .Runjeet Sing*, the cavalry under General Smith book vr. 
had been employed in expelling- Ameer Khan, an ad- 
venturer of Afghaun descent, who had found the ~|gQ^ 
means of collecting a predatory army, and made an 
incursion into the Company’s territory. Before the 
preparations were completed for resuming the siege 
of Bhurtpore, this force returned, and miglit, it ap- 
peared to the Comniander-in-Chief, be now advan- 
tageously employed in dislodging Holkar I'rom tlie 
neighbourhood of Bhurtpore ; and, if possible', ex- 
pelling him iVom that (piarter of India. At tw^o 
o’clock in the morning of tin- 29lh of March, he lell 
his camp, with the whole of the cavahy and the re- 
serve, intending to surf wise the enemy about day- 
break. C’olonel Don, witli the reserve, moved directly 
upon their left, while the (General himself made a 
circuit to their right, in the line in whicli it was ex- 
pected they would fly from the attack on their left. 

Tliey were so nuu'li however upon their guard, as to 
he secured hy a timely flight from any coiisidciable 
injury, lii two days, it was heard, that they were 
again encamped within twenty miles of Bhurtpore. 

On the 1st ol' April, tlie Cominaiidcr-in-Chiief pro- 
ceeded wdth tlu^ same force, at midnight, for another 
chance of reaching them before they could take to 
flight. Though now^ passing- the night in so much 
vigilance that they kept their hoi’scs saddled, they 
had not Ijcgnii to mai eh ])el4)re the British force wTre 
w itiiin two hundred yai’ds, and, having horses superior 
both in speed and strength, were able to perform 
upon them considerable execution, before they bad 
time to dis])erse. So little did the enemy think of 
flcfcnding themselves, tliat of the British, in either of 
those onsets, not a man was lost. 

In addition to other causes, which tended to reduce 
the power of Holkar, the most luspectable of the 
vor. VI, 2 K 
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BOOK VI. chiefs who belonged to his army now came over with 
their followers to the English camp. The Rajah of 
180S. Bhurtpore also, discovering the fallacy of the hopes 
which he had built upon Holkar, and dreading the 
effects of a renewed attack, began, soon after the sus- 
pension of operations, to testify his desire for recon- 
ciliation. Though an example to counteract the 
impressions made upon the minds of the pcojde nt 
Hindustan, by the succcsslid resistance ot the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, might have appeared, at this time, ex- 
ceedingly useful j yet some strong circumstances re- 
commended a course rather of forbearance than oi 
revenge. Tlie season was very far advanced, ami 
Bhurtpore might still make a tedious defence: The 
severity of the hot winds would destroy the licalth ol 
the Europeans in the trenches, and aflect ev’cn that ol 
the natives : Cfreat inconvenience was sustained lioia 
the continuance of Holkar in that cpiarter ol India, 
from which it would be difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurtpore for a jdace of refuge and supiiort : And, 
above all, it was necessary to have the army in a state 
of readiness to act against Scindia, wlio appcaimUn 
the point of renewing the war. The [iroposals ol 'the 
Rajah, therefore, met the British rulers in a \ei} 
compliant temper; and the terms ot a new treaty 
were settled on the 10th of April, when the prepara- 
tions for the renewal of the siege were coiniileled, ami 
the army had actually taken up its position at the 
place. As compensation for tlie expense which the 
Rajah, by his disobedience, had inflicted on the 
British government, he agreed to pay, by instalments, 
a sum of twenty lacs of Eurruckabad rupees ; and the 
additional territory^ with w'hich he had been aggran- 
dized by 'the Company, was resumed. In other n- 
spects he was allowed to remain in the same situ.itn'i 
in which he had been placed by the preceding treaty- 
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The fort ofDeeg was not indeed to be restored till book vi. 
after experience, for some time had, of his fidelity and 
friendship; but if that were obtained, a part of the 
compensation money would not be required/ 

The conclusion of a treaty with Scindia, even his 
entering into the system of subsidiary defence, created 
no sense of tranquillity, no expectation of peace, 
between him and the Britisli state. Before the sig- 
nature of tlic treaty oi‘ subsidiary alliance, a dispute 
had arisen aliout the fort of Gualior, and tlie territory 
of Gohud. The Britisli government included these 
possessions in the ojicration of that article of the 
treaty whicli bound Scindia to all the engagements 
formed, by the Britisli government during the war, 
with any of the chiefs who had previously paid to him 
tribute or obedience. Scindia contended that they 
could not b(^ included in the ojieration of that article 
by any just and reasonable construction ; and also 
represented them as so important to himself, that he 
could by no means retain his state and condition 
without them. 

The behaviour of Ambejee Englab, or Ingliah, had 
produced even uiilitary operations, between the time 
of signing the treaty of peace, and signing tlie treaty 
of defensive alliance. After having separated his in- 
terests from those of Scindia, under whom he rented 
and governed the itossessions in cpiestion, and after 
liaving formed engagements with tlie British govern- 
ment,^ the terms which it held out, during tlie war, 
to every chief whom it found possessed of power ; tliat 
versatile leader, as soon as he understood that peace 
was likely to be concluded with Scindia, renounced 
his engageriients with the English, and endeavoured 
to prevent them from obtaining possession of the forts 
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BOOK VI. and districts which he had agreed to give up. Tho 
Coinmander-in-Chief sent troops, and seized them. 

1805. "fhe disputes on the subject of Gualior and Gohud 
began on the 17th of February, 1804 ; and were 
pressed, with infinite eagerness, by the ministers of 
Scindia. They did not prevent the signature of the 
defensive treaty, because tlie Mahratta ministers de- 
clared, that, how much soever convinced of his right, 
and how dee|)ly soever his interests would be affected 
by the alienation of that right, their master would not 
allow it to disturb the relations of peace so hapj)ily 
established ; but would throw himself on tlie honour 
and generosity of tlie British chiefs. They argued 
and contended, that the article of the treaty ^\hich 
bound him to the engagements, formed with his de- 
pendants and tributaries by the British Government, 
could only refer to such chiefs as the Rajahs of .lode- 
poor and Jyepoor, or at any rate, to Zemindars und 
Jaghiredars ; that Gohud >vas the immediate property 
of the Maha Rajah ; that it was absurd to talk of a 
Rana of Gohud; as no such person was known; as all 
the pretensions of that fiimily were extinct, and the 
province had been in the immediate and absolute pos- 
session of Scindia and his predecessor for thirty years ; 
that no right could be justly founded on the revival of 
an antiquated claim, in favour of some forgotten indi- 
vidual of an ancient family ; and that it was not for 
the interest of the Britisli government, any more thnii 
of Scindia, to call in question tlie foundations of actual 
possession, since a great part of all that belonged to 
both was held by neither a more ancient, nor a more 
valid title, than that which Scindia possessed to the 
territory of Gohud. As for the fort of Gualior, it 
was not so much, they affirmed, as a part of Gohud: 
it was a fortress of the Mogul, granted to Scindia, of 
which the Rana of Gohud, even When such a pei’- 
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soTiage existed, could be regarded as no more than the BOOK vi. 
Governor, nominated by Scindia, and employed 
during his pleasure. The English affirmed, that as 
the operation of the treaty extended, by the very 
terms, to all the territories of Scindia, excepting those 
situated to the southward of the territories of 
the Rajahs of Jyepoor, Jodepoor, and the Ran a of 
Gohud,” it, was evident, that it was meant to apply 
to those of the Rana of Gohud ; that if the posses- 
sions in question had not passed to the English, hy 
treaty with the parties to whom it was now consigned, 
it would have passed to them by compiest; as the army, 
after the battle of Lasswaree was actually moving 
towards Gohud and (^ualior, when Amuajee Ingliah, 
against whom the heir of the family of the Raiia of 
(iohud had been acting, in aid of the British govern- 
ment, with a considerable body of troops, concluded a 
treaty, by which they ere surrendered. 

It would appear, that (General Wellesley believed 
there was weight in the arguments of Scindia. In 
the answer which he returned to Major Malcolm, 
when that gentleman made communication to him of 
the conclusion of the treaty of defensive alliance, 
wliieh he negotiated with Scindia: It appeals, he 
remarked, ‘‘ that Scindia s ministers have given that 
Prince reason to expect that he would retain Gualior ; 
and, I think it possible, that, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, his Excellency the («uveinoi- 
(u'lieral may be induced to attend to Scindia’s wishes 
upon this occasion. At all events your dispatches 
contain fresh matter, upon which it would be desirable 
to receive his Excellency’s orders, beh»rc you proceed 
to make any communication to Scindia s Durbar, on 
tlie subject of Gualior.” 

The Governor-General continued steadfastly to 
I'onsider the arrangement which he had made re- 
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specting Gualior and Gohud, as necessary to complete 
his intended plan of defence, by a chain of allied 
1805. princes and strong positions between the British and 
Mahratta frontiers. Scindia, after a fruitless contest, 
was obliged to submit; and on the 21st of May, 
1804, he received in public Durbar, the list of treaties 
to which he was rc(|uired to conform. 

Tile apparent termination of this dispute by no 
means introduced the sentiments of friendship between 
the two governments. In a letter, dated the 18th of 
October, 1801, wliich was addressed, in the name of 
Scindia, to the Governor-General, various complaints 
were urged, tending,” says the l^ritish ruler, “ to 
implicate the justice and good faith of the Britisli 
government, in its conduct towards that chieftain.” 

First of all, the British government had used liini 
ill in regard to money ; for, whereas the losses to 
which he liad recently been exposed had dcjirivcd 
him of tlie pecuniary means necessary to bring his 
forces into the field, the English had disregarded his 
earnest applications for the sums necessary to enable 
him to co-operate in the sulijugation of Holkar ; the 
consequence of which was, that when he sent two 
chiefs, Ba[)pojec Scindia, and Suddashco Bhow, to 
join the army under (General Lake, as that General 
would alford them no money, they w ere soon obliged 
to separate from him, in order to find a subsistence, 
and even to effect a temporary and feigncfl conjunc- 
tion with the enemy, to avoid destruction, either by 
his arms, or by the want of subsistence. 

vSecondly, the British govei’innent had used Jiiin 
ill, in respect to Gualior and Gohud ; Avhich had lon^ 
formed part of his immediate dominions, and were 
not included in the list, delivered to General Welles- 
ley, of tlie places which he ceded by the treaty ot 
peace. 
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Thirdly, liis tributary, the Rajah of Jodepore was BOOK vi. 
included in the list of princes protected by engage- 
nicnts with the Englisli; while that Rajah himself 
disclaimed all such engagements ; had received into 
his protection the family of Holkar; and had written - 
frequently to Scindia, declaring, that he remained in 
the same relation to him as before. 

fourthly, the lands which were to be restored, as 
the private })roperty of Scindia, had not yet been 
given up; and the pensions, and other sums, which 
were agreed for, had not been regularly paid. 

Eifthly, the British government had mjt affoiTled 
to his dominions that protection Avhich, by treaty, 
they owed; for oven when Colonel Murray was at 
Oujein, Ilolkar had beseiged the fort ol’ ]\rundsoor, 
and laid waste the surrounding country ; while Meer 
Khan, tluj Alghaun, who was a partisan of Molkar, 
had captured Bheloa, and plundered the adjoining 
districts. 

At the time of the date of (his letter, Scindia had 
inovetl i'rom lh)orhanpore, and reached the Nerbudda, 
which his army was already beginning to cross. In 
compliance ^vith the urgent remonstrances of the 
British government, h(' professcnl the intention of re- 
pairing to the capital of his dominions, and under- 
taking the regulation of his affairs. In reality, he 
took the direction of Ba[)aul ; and, with or without 
his consent, two signal enormities took place. Some 
of his tr()Oj)s [)lundcred Sangur, a city and district 
pertaining to the Beslnva; and a [)arty of his irre- 
gular troo[rs attackcfl and jdundered the cam]) of the 
British residi iit. At the time when tliis outrage was 
committed, tiie British force in Bundelcund had been 
summoned, ])y the Coniniander-in-Chief, to reinforce 
the main army at Bhurtpore, which had suffered a 
oiaterial rcdiu lion in the late unsuccessful attempts. 
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BOOKVi.The army from Bundelcund was on its march, and 
had arrived at Giialior, when, late in the evening, 
1305. hircarrahs came in with intelligence of the violation 
of the British residency, in Scindias camp. The 
greatest alarm was excited. The route through 
Bundelcund into Allahabad, from Allahabad to 
Benares, and from Ikmares to Calcutta, was denuded 
of all its troops ; and there was nothing to oppose the 
progress of Scindia, through the heart of the British 
dominions, to Calcutta itself. It immediately sug- 
gested itself to the minds of the Bi itish officers, that 
Scindia iiad resolved to avail himself of the fortunate 
moment, when the British iro()j)s w('re all withdrawn 
to the disastrous siege of Bhurt])ore, to [)erform this 
brilliant exploit ; and that the violation of the resi- 
dency n as the first act of the war. Under this im- 
pression, it w as resolved to march back the army of 
Bundelcund to .Tansee, which lay on the roatl by 
which it was lu'cessary for Scindia to [lass. Scindia 
proceeded rather in a contrary direction, towards 
Narwa. The prolmbility is, that Serjee Bao(iautka, 
his minister, and father-in-law, committed the out- 
rage upon the British residency, in hopes to embroil 
him beyond remedy with the British government, and 
thus to ensure the war to which he found it so diffi- 
cult to draw the feeble and irresolute mind of the 
Prince ; whih' the jiromptitude with which the British 
force was again opposed to his march into the Bi iti^li 
dominions maintained, iu his mind, the ascendancy of 
those fears which the minister found it so hard to 
subdue. A spirited prince might have made a vciy 
different use of his opportunity. 

The letter which contained the complaints of 
Scindia was conveyed in so tedious a mode, that lour 
months elapsed before it was delivered at Cah utfa ; 
nor was the answer penned till the 14th of April 
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] 805, The Governor-General had satisfactory argu- 
ments with which to repel the several allegations of 
Scindia ; though he allowed that the Rajah of Jode- 
porc had lefiiscd to abide by the stipulations con- 
tracted with the British government; which, there- 
fore, would not interfere between him and Scindia. 
IJe then piocceded to give a list ot ollences, thirteen 
in number, with which Scindia was chargeable toward 
the British state. 

First, after remaining at Boorhanpore, till towards 
the end of the year, 1804, instead of proceeding to 
his capital, in conformity with the pressing instances 
of the resident, and his own repeated i)romiscs, for the 
purpose of co.o[)erating with the British government, 
Scindia directed his march toward the tcnltory of 
Bhapaul, where he was not only remote from the 
scene of utility, but positively injurious, by alarming 
and robbing one of the British allies. 

S('condly, notwithstanding the repeated remon- 
strances of the resident, a vakeel of J-folkar was 
allowed to remain in Scindia’s camp ; and Scindia’s 
minister maintained with him a constant clandestine 
intercourse. 

Thirdly, Scindia’s officers, at Oujein, instead of 
yielding any assistance to the operations of Colonel 
Murray, had obstructed them. 

Fourthly, two of Scindia’s commanders had de- 
serted from the British army, and had served with 
the enemy during almost the whole of the war. 

Fifthly, Scindia, notwithstanding his complaint of 
the want of resources, had augmented his army as 
the powers of the enemy declined, thereby exciting a 
suspicion of treacherous designs. 

vSixthly, the heinous outrage had been committed of 
attacking and plundering the camp of the British re- 
i>iden(, without the adoption of a single step towards 
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Chap. I^> 

1805. 


[.compensation, or atonement, or even the discovery 
• and pmiishmciit of the otlenders. 

The remaining’ articles in the list were cither of 
minor importance, or so nearly, in their import, coin- 
cident with some of the articles mentioned above, that 
it appears unnecessary to repeat them. 

The Covernor-Cieiieral declared; “ Ily all these 
acts, your lliglmess has maiiili stly violated, not only 
the obligations of the trc'aty of defe nsive alliance, hut 
also of tlie treaty of peace.'’ According to this decla- 
ration, it was the forbearance alone of the British 
government, which prevented the immediate renewal 
of \\ ar. 

The next step, whicli w as taken by Scindia, pro- 
duced expectation, that hostilities wtTe near. On 
the 2f2d of March, 180.5, he announced, ollicially, to 
the British resident, his resolution of marcliing to 
Bhurtpore, with the intention ol‘ inter[)osing his me- 
diation, for the restoration of ])eace, between the 
British govermncait and its enemic's. To proc'eed, " 
says the (iovernor-( General, “ at the lu'ad of an army 
to the seat of hostilities, for the purpose of interposiTig 
his unsolicited mediation, w'as an ac’t not only incon- 
sistent wdth the nature of Ids engagements, but in- 
sulting to the honour, and highly dangerous to the 
interests, of the British government.” In the in- 
structions, how(‘\('r, which tlie ( lovernor-( General 
issued upon this enu rgeiicy, he w\as extremely anxious 
to avoid the extremity of war, unless in the case 
of actual aggres'^ioii. But he d('emed it necessary, 
to make immediate arrangements for seizing the |)ns- 
scssions of vSeindia, if that chieftain should procce d 
to extremities. Colonel Close w as invested with the 
same powers, which had formerly Ijeen confided to 
(General Wellesley; and orders were issiu'd to ih 
officers commanding the subsidiaiy i'orce at I’ooiia. 

7 
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and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their troops, tlieBOOKVr. 
positions most favourable for invading- the southern 
dominions of Scindia. The force in Guzerat, which i 805 . 
had been weakened by the detachment sent to co- 
0])eratc in the war against Holkar, was reinforced, 
witli a view as well to defence, as to seize whatever 
belonged to Scindia in Guzerat, and its vicinity. 

Upon some furtlier disclosure of tiie hostile, or, at 
least, the nn friendly councils of Scindia, the (Jom- 
mander-in-(!hief was instructed to o{)posc the march 
to Bhurtpore, as what, “ under all the circumstances 
of the case, constituted not only a declaration of wair, 
but a violent act of hostility.” 

The (iovernor-C.'eneral, in the event of a w-ar, now 
resolved to reduce the power of Scindia to what he 
calls “ the low’cst scale.” He observes, that the 
princi[)lo of com[)ensation, which had regulated the 
terms of tlie former treaty, “ had proved inade(piatc 
to the puri)Oscs of British security, and that the re- 
straints imposed by the provisions of the treaty of 
peace upon Dowdut Bao Scindia s means of mischief 
were insunicient — that another princijde of pacifi- 
cation must therefore be assumed ; that Scindia must 
not be permitted to retain the rights and iirivileges 
of an independent state ; nor any i)rivileges to an . 
extent that might at a future time enable liiin to 
injure the British or their allies ; and tliat tlic British 
government must secure the arrangement by esta- 
blishing a direct control over the acts oi his govern- 
ment — experience having sufliciently manifested, that 
it was in vain to place any reliance on the faith, jus- 
tice, sincerity, gratitude, or honour ot that chief- 
tain”— he might have added, or any chieftain of Ins 
nation, or country. 

No (ledaratiou tan be inoio poMtive and strong ol 
the total incfiicaiy of the t-ydcin of dcl'tiibivc iilliancc. 
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BOOK VI. As there is here a declaration of what was not suffix 
cient for British security, namely, the system of de- 
1805. alliance, so there is a declaration of what 

alone is sufficient, namely, the total pi^stration and 
absolute dependence of every surrounding power. 
This, however, we liave more than once had occasion 
to observe, is conquest — con(|uest in one of the worst 
of its shapes ; worst, both with respect to the people 
of India, as adding enormously to the villanies of 
their own species of government, instead of impart- 
ing to them tlie blessings of a better one; and the 
people of England, as loading them with all the cost 
of governing and defending the country, without 
giving them all the revenues. 

Scindia continued his march to the northward, and 
on the 29 th of March had advanced with all his 
cavalry and Pindarees to Subbulghur, on the river 
Chumbul, leaving his battalions and guns in the rear. 
Ilis force at this time was understood by the British 
government to consist of eight or nine thousand 
cavalry, 20,000 Pindarees, and nominally eighteen 
battalions of infantry with 140 guns, all in a very 
defective state of discipline and equipment. On the 
31st of March he had advanced about eighteen miles 
in a north-easterly direction from Subbulghur. Here 
he was joined by Ambajee; and the British rchident 
in his camp, understanding that it was his intention 
to cross the Chumbul with his cavalry and Pindarees, 
leaving the bazars and heavy baggage of the army 
under the protection of Ambajee, requested an au- 
dience. His object was to represent to Scindia the 
impropriety of crossing the Chumbul, and the utility 
of waiting for Colonel Close, who was expected soon 
to arrive on an important mission from the capital of 
the Bajah of Berar. The propositions of the British 
agent uere received with the most amicable profes- 
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sions on the part of Scindia and his ministers ; who bookvi 
represented, that the embarrassment of his finances C.-r .s'' 
iras so great as to prevent him from returning to " 
effect the sefjlement of his country ; that his marcli 
towards Bhurtporc was intended solely to accelerate 
the arrival of peace; but that, if the British govern- 
nient would make any arrangement for the relief of 
his urgent necessities, he would regulate his proceed- 
ings, agreeably to its desires. A copy of a letter to 
the Governoi'-Genei'al was also read, in which re- 
paration was promised for the outrage on the resi- 
dent’s camp. 

1 his confciencc, when reported to the GrovTrnor- 
(leneral, appcai*ed to him to indicate a more sub- 
missive turn in the ('ouiicils of Scindia : the resident 
was according’ly instructed, to inform the cliieftain, 
that tlic atonement olfered for the outrag-e was ac- 
cepted ; that the distresses of his government would 
he relieved by pecuniary aid, if lie would act in co- 
operation with the J^ritish ^ci'overnment ; and that he 
could do tins, only by returning to the southward, 
and employing himself in the seizure of the remain- 
ing possessions of Holkar in IMalwa. 

On the 2d of April, Scindia marched about eight 
miles in a retrograde direction towards Subbulghur ; 
leaving the whole of his baggage and bazars under 
the charge of Ambajee. On the 3d, the resident 
was visited by Scindia’s vakeel, whose commission 
was, to importune him on the subject of pecuniary 
relief. A discussion ensued on the two points, of 
receiving money, and deferring the declared intention 
of crossing the Chtimbul and proceeding to Kerowly, 
till the arrival of Colonel Close. The result was, an 
agreement on the part of Scindia, to return and 
wait at Subbulghur, and on that of the* British resi- 
lient to afford a certain portion of pecuniary aid. 
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iJOOKvr. On (ho ?tli of April, Ameer Khan departed from 
Bhurtporo, with the avowed intention of joining the 
1805. army of Scindia. On the same day, the minister of 
Scindia marched towards Blmrtpore, with a large 
body of Scindia\s pindarrees, and a consideralde part 
of his cavalry. Information was sent to tlie I’esidont, 
that the proposed mediation was tlie o])jcct of the 
march. 

On the 11 til, General Lake received a letter from 
the iniiiistei’, ndio Iiad arrived at AVeir, a town si- 
tuated about liftoen miles S. AV. of Bhurtpore ; stating 
that, as the British resident in the camp of Scindia had 
expressed a desire for the mediation oi‘ that sovereign, 
he had comihanded him to proceed for that jnirposr 
to Bhurtpore. The British (general replied, that, 
jieace having been concluded with the Bajah of 
Bhurtpore, the advance of the minister of Scindia 
was iinnccess\ary, and might subvert the relations of 
amity between the British government and his mas- 
ter, to whom it was highly expedient that he should 
return. Notn itlistaiuling this, he advanced on the 
12th, with a small party of horse, within a few miles 
of Bhurtpore, nhence he transmitted a nu'ssage to 
the Bajah, soliciting a personal conference, whicli 
the Bajali declined. The minister then returned to 
AVeir. Ilolkar, who liad been obliged, on the sub- 
mission of the Bajah. to leave Blmrtpore, joined him, 
at this place, with three or four thousand exhausted 
cavalry, nearly tiie whole (»f his remaining lorcc ; 
and both proceedeil towards the camp of Scindia at 
Subbulghur. 

'J'hc advance of the minister, limnediatcly after the 
master had agreed to halt, the (Bivernor-Gcnenl 
regarded as an evasion, and a fraud. The roudiu't 
of, Scindia, dud some' iuterceptml letters, taken from 
an agent of Scindia di^^patclnal In Holkav towani 
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tlie close of the month of March, convinced the book vr. 
Governor-General of a coincidence in tlie views of 
these two chiefs. And, whether they united their i805. 
forces for the sake of obtaining better terms of peace, 
or for the ])urpose of int;reasing their abilities for war ; 
as it would be of great importance for tliem, in either 
case, to prevent an accommodation ])ctween the Bri- 
tish government and Buiijcet Sing, it was not doubt- 
ed, that the design oi' Scindia to proceed to Bhurt- 
pore had that [)revention for its end. On the 11th, 
tlie 14tb, iind the loth of April, Bappojee Scindia, 

AmecT Khan, and ] lolkai’, respectively, joined the 
camp of vScindia, who olfered to tiu' Ihitish resi- 
dent a frivolous pretext for alfording a cordial re- 
ception to eacln lie allirmcd thatllolkar, who had 
determined, he said, to renew his invasion of the 
British territories, had, in compliance vith his per- 
suasions, abandoned that design, and consented to ac- 
ce])t his mediation for the attainment of peace. 

On the 21st of April, the Coinmander-in-Chief, 
with tlie whole of his army, mov(‘d from Blnnlpore, 
toward the position of the united chii'fs ; and signified 
his desire to tlie British resident, that he would take 
the earliest opjiortimity of (putting Seindia’s camp. 

The ne(X\ssity of this measure app(\arcd to him the 
stronger from a recent event. TIolkar had seized tlic 
person of Ambajee, for the purpose of extorting from 
him a sum of’ money ; an audacity to which he wmuld 
not have proceeded in the very camp ol Scindia, 
without the consent of that chieftain, and a perfect 
concurrence in their views. 

On the 27tb, in conscapicncG of instructions from 
the Coinmaiider-in-CIiief, the British resident solicited 
an interview with vScindia; and he tliought proper to 
give notice that the olject of it was, to rcipiire the 
I’eturn of Scindia from the position which he then 
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BOOK VI. occupied, and his separation from Ilolkar. Tlie 
13. Qf same day was appointed ; but, when 

it arrived, the attendance of the resident was not de- 
manded, All that day, and the suffceeding' night, 
great alarm and confusion prevailed in Scindia’s 
camp ; for it was reported that the Britisli army was 
near. On the morning of the SStli, wScindia aiui 
Holkar, with their respective forces, began to retreat 
with great precipitation ; and pursued a difficult 
marcli for several days, during which heat and want 
of water destroyed a great number of men, to Sheo- 
pore, a town in the direct route to Kotah, and distant 
from that place about fifty miles. 

The resolution, which this retreat suggested to the 
Governor-General, was, “ 'I o adopt the necessary 
measures for cantoning the army at its several fixed 
stations. In his Judgment,” he says, “ this measure, 
properly arranged, might be expected to afford sul- 
ficient protection to the British possessions evoii in 
the event of war : and the best security for the pre- 
servation of peace would be” (not the system of de- 
fensive alliance, but) “ sucli a distribution of the Bri- 
tish armies as should enable them to act against th(‘ 
enemy with vigour and celerity, if Seindia should 
commence hostilities, or Ilolkar again attemjit to dis- 
turb the tran(|uillity of the British tirritories. At 
the same time this arrangianent would afford the 
means of effecting' a material n duction of the heavy 
charges incident to a state of war.” Yet he had 
argued, in defence of the Ibrnier war, that to keei) 
the British army in a state of vigilance would he 
nearly as expensive as a state of war. 

On the loth of May, Seindia and Ilolkar re-coiu- 
menced their retreat to Kotah ; while the demand 
was still evaded of tlie English resident of hvave to 
depart from Scindia’s camp. The opinion, entertained 
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by the Governor-Cionoral of the state of Sciiidia’s BOOK VI. 
counsels, at the time when he arranged the canton- 
inent of the British troops, is thus expressed, in his 
own words : ‘‘ d'hc weakness and tlie indolence of 
Scindia’s personal character, combined with liis habits 
of levity and debauchery, have gradually subjected 
him to the iincontroled influence of his minister 
Serjee Kao Ghautka, a person of the most profligate 
principles, and whose cruelty, violence, and abandoned 
conduct, have rendered him odious to whatever re- 
mains of respectable among the chiefs attached to 
Scindia. Ghautka s personal views, and irregular 
and disorderly disposition, arc adverse to the esta- 
blishment of Scindia s government uptSn any settled 
basis of i)eace and order. Ghautka is therefore an 
enemy to the treaty of alliance subsisting between 
Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Honourable Company. 

Under the guidance of sucli perverse councils the 
interests of Dowlut Kao Scindia have actually been 
sacrificed by (Kiaulka to those of Jeswaint Kao 
Ilolkar; and it apj)ears by tlie report of tlie acting 
resident, contained in Ins despatch ol the 9th of IMay,^ 
that in tlie absence of Serjee Kao Ghautka, the func- 
tions of the adiniuistraiion are actually discharged by 
Joswunt Kao Ilolkar.” 

With respect to Holkar, the (fovernor-General 
was of opinion, that his turindent disposition and 
predatory habits would never allow him to submit to 
restraint, “ excepting only in the last extremity ot 
ruined fortune:’’ And tliat, as no terms ot accom- 
modation, such as he would a(‘eept, could be offered 
to him, without tlie appearance of concession, no ar- 
rangement with him ought to be thought of, except 
on terms previously solicited by himself, and such as 
would deprive him of the means of disturbing the 
possessions of the British government audits allies. 

VOL. VT, - t 
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Continuance of hostile Demonstrations 

He predicted, and there was abundant reason for 
the anticipation, that the confederacy between Holkar 
and Scindia would be of short duration. In that 
case, provided Scindia abstained from actual aggres- 
sion upon the British state or its allies, the existing 
treaty of peace might still, he thought, be preserved.' 

About the beginning of June, the confederate chieb 
tains proceeded in a westerly direction towards 
Ajmere. For the countenance or aid they had re- 
ceived, or might be expected to receive, in that quar- 
ter, from the petty princes who had entered into the 
Governor-Generars systehi of Alliance, that Governor 
provided the following legitimate apology. ‘‘ The 
conduct of the petty chiefs of Hindostan, and of the 
Rajpoot states, must necessarily be. regulated by the 
progress of events. None of those chiefs possesses 
singly the power of resisting the forces of the con- 
federates, and any effectual combination among those 
chiefs is rendered imprat:tical)le by the nature of their 
tenures, by their respective views and prejudices, and 
by the insuperable operation of immemorial usages 
and customs. They are therefore compelled to sub- 
mit to exactions enforced by the vicinity of a superior 
force, and their preservation and their interests are 
concerned in supporting the cause of tliat power, 
which, engaged in a contest witli another state, ap- 
pears to be successful, and in abstaining from any 
opposition to either of the belligerent powers which 
possesses the means of punishing their resistance.' 
In contracting alliances with the petty states of Hin- 

I Print^'d papers, ut Mipra, No. 23; Extract of a Letter from the 
Govenior-General, 7tli June, 1805, relative to Gualior and Gohud, 
with enclosures, p. 167—203; and copy of a Letter from ditto, 31st 
May, with enclosures, p. 5—148. 

^ Compare with these grounds of action, those laid down by Mr. 
Hastings, in regard to the Rohillas. 
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dostan the British government has never entertained BOOKVr, 
the vain expectation of deriving from them the bene- 
fits of an active opposition to the power of the Mali- “TTT’ 
ratta diieftains, or even of an absolute neutrality, 
excepting under circumstances which should enable 
us to protect them against the power of the enemy. 

At the same time the actual or expected superiority 
and success of tlie confederates can alone induce those 
states to unite their exertions with those of the enemy 
in active operations against the British power.” It 
is not easy to see, \yhat utility could exist in alii- 
ances, of which tliese were to be the only results. 

In the early part of June, intelligence was trans- 
mitted to the Oovernor-General by the resident in 
Scindia’s camp, whom Scindia, in spite of reiterated 
applications, had still detained, of the probability of 
an important change in the councils of that chieftain, 
by the dismission of Serjee Rao Ghautka the minister, 
and the appointment of Ambajeein his stead. Though 
it appeared that the ascendancy of Ilolkar in the 
councils of Scindia was the cause of the expected 
change, the Governor-General was disposed to believe 
tliat it increased all the probabilities of a speedy disso- 
tion of the confederacy ; as Ambajee, it was likely, 
would favour the projects of Ilolkar no longer than 
necessity required. 

On the 17th of June, the acting resident delivered 
to Scindia a letter from the Commanderdn-Chief, de- 
claring, that if he were not permitted to quit the 
camp in ten days, the relations subsisting between 
the two states would be regarded as no longer binding 
on the British government. In some supposed incon- 
sistency in the letters of the Governor-General and 
fhe Commanderdn-Chief, Scindia found a pretext for 
delay, requiring time to apply for elucidation to the 
Commanderdn -Chief. 


2 L 2 
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BOOK VI. All pretext on this ground beinj;* removed, the 
CuAP. 13. Governor-General concluded, that, if Scindia any 
1805. persisted in his refusal to dismiss the resident, 

it was a sufficient proof of the necessity of war ; and if 
tvar had hccoinc necessary, that it sliould not be de- 
layed. Instructions were, therefore, addressed to 
the Commaiider-in-Chief, by which he was directed 
to be prej)ared foy active operations ag-ainst the con- 
federate forces of Scindia and Ilolkar, as soon as the 
season should admit. 

On the 9/iW\ of June, the last of the days allowed 
to precede the departure of the resident agreeably to 
the demand of the Commandcr-in-Chief, he was vi- 
sited by one of the principal servants of Scindia. 
The object of the conference was, to prevail u[)on the 
resident to wave his demand of dismission. On this 
occasion, the strongest professions of amicable inten- 
tions with respect to the Britisli government vert' 
made on the part of Scindia ; and liis extremis reluct- 
ance to part \\ith the resident was ascribed to tiie 
appearance which would thence arise of enmity 
between the states ; while lie would by no means 
allow that dc'tention could be considered as a sufheient 
motive for war. ’ 

Thus stood the relations between the British state 
and tlie Mabratta chiefs, wlien tlie iManjiiis Oorn- 
wallis arrived in India. In the month of December, 
1803, the Marquis Wellesley had notified to the 
Court of Directors his intention of resigning the 
government of India, and of returning to ]uiro[)c, as 
soon as the negotiations with Dowlut Hao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, should be conducted to a 
conclusion. Tlie hostilities, in which the Company 


» Dispatch of the Oovrnior-Oonoial, dated 30fli .Itdv, 1305, \Mtt^ 
its enclosures, No. Kl ut supra, p — ?i8 
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became involved with Holkar, induced him to defer BOOK vr. 
the execution of his intentions ; and, ('ven in tlie 
month of March, 1805, thouc^h he expressed his in- 
creasing solicitude, in the declining state of his 
health, to he relieved from the cares and toils of go- 
vernment, and to return to more genial climate, he 
declared his resolution not to ahmidon his post, till 
the tranquillity and oi’d.'r ol‘ the Britisli empire in 
India should I’cst on a secure and permanent basisd 
Before this time, however, measures had been con- 
templated in i^ngland for a cliangc in the adminis- 
tration of India, d'lie Directors, and the Ministry 
themselves, began to be alarmed at the accumulation 
of the Indian debt, and the pecuniary ditiiciiltics 
which jjresscd iqmn the Clompany. liord Wellesley 
was regarded as a veiy expeiiNive and ambitious ruler; 
the grc'aler part of his lidministration had been a 
scene of war and conquest ; war and compicst in In- 
dia had been successfully held forth to the l^ritish na- 
tion, as at once hostile to the British interests, and 
cruel to the people of India; with a ruler, possessing 
the dispositions of J^ord Wellesley, it was supposed, 
that the cliances of war would always outnumber 
the chances for peace ; the po|)ular voice, which 
often governs the cabinets of piinces, ascribed a cha- 
racter of moderation and sageness to the Marquis 
Cornwallis; and to those who longed for peace and 
an overflowing exchequer in India it a[)pcared, that 
the return of this nobleman would aflbrd a remedy 
for every disorder. Though bending under years 
and infirmities, Ins owm judgment, and that ol the 
[)arties on whom the choice depended, succ(‘cded in 
sending him, in the prospect, to a probable, in the 
event, to an actual, grave. 
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BOOK VI. He arrived at Calcutta on the 30th of July, 1805 ; 
and on the same day took the oaths in Council, and 
1805. assumed the government. On the 1st of August he 
announced this event to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, in an overland despatch ; in which 
he added, “ Finding, to tny great concern, that we 
are still at war with Holkar, and that we can hardly 
be said to he at peace with Scindia, I have determined 
to proceed immediately to the upper provinces, that I 
may he at hand to avail myself of the interval which 
the present rainy season must occasion in our military 
operations, to endeavour, if it can be done without a 
sacrifice of our honour, to terminate, by negotiation, 
a contOvSt, in which the most brilliant success can af- 
ford us no solid benefit, and which, if it should con- 
tinue, must involve us in pecuniary difficulties which 
we shall hardly be able to stirmount.” 

The extent of the condemnation, thus speedily 
pronounced on the policy of his predecessor, was 
somewhat equivocal, The meaning might be, either 
that so much success had already been gained in the 
contest, that no further success would be of any ad- 
vantage ; or, that it was a contest, in which from the 
beginning, “ the most brilliant success could afford no 
solid benefit.” 

Lord Cornwallis lost no time in commencing his 
journey to the u])per provinces. In a letter of his, 
dated on the river, August 9th, 1805, he informed 
the Court of Directors, that “ one of the first objects 
to which his attention had been directed, was, an 
inquiry into the state of their finances. The result,” 
he says, “ of this inquiry affords the most discourag- 
ing prospects ; and has convinced me, , that unless 
some very speedy measures are taken to reduce our 
expenses, it will be impossible to meet with effect the 
contingency of a renewed war with Scindia and those 
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powers who may be disposed to confederate with BOOK VI. 
him. The only source of relief to which it appeared 
that he could have immediate recourse, was the 
reduction of as many as possible of the irregular 
troops. 

Among the measures of Lord Wellesley, already 
described, for reducing the power of the Mahratta 
princes at the commencement of the war, was that of 
encouraging, by offers of engagement in tlie British 
service, the officers, employed by those princes, to desert 
with their troops. The number of those who came over 
to the British service became at last very considerable; 
and the expense exceedingly severe. Measures had 
been taken to lessen the burthen, before the close of the 
late administration ; and the expense had been re- 
duced from the sum 01*5,83,669 rupees per month, to 
that of 3 , 90 , 455 . The expense appeared, and with 
justice, in so very serioi^s a light to Lord Cornwallis, 
that the troops in (juestion he declared, “ would cer- 
tainly be less formidable if op[)osed to the British 
government in the field, than while tlicy remained so 
distressing a drain upon its resources.” A formida- 
ble impediment however opposed the dismission even 
of those to whom the faith of the government was in 
no degree pledged ; because their pay was several 
months in arrear, as well as that of the rest of the 
army, and there was no money in the treasury for 
its discharge. In this exigency the Governor-Gene- 
ral resolved to detain the treasure which the Directors 
had sent for China; and apprised them of this 
intention by his letter, dated on the 9th of August. 

In another letter, dated on the 28th of the same 
month, he says, “ I have already represented to your 
Honourable Committee, the extreme pecuniary em- 
barrassments in which I have found this government 
involved : every part of the army, and every branch 
of the public departments attached to it, even in 
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their present stationary positions, are suffering' severe 
distress from an accumulation of arrears ; and if, un- 
fortunately, it should become indispensably necessary 
to put tlie troops again in motion, I hardly know 
how the difhcullies of providing funds for such an 
evei'it are to be surmounted.”* 

'Jdie next i)art of the late system of government, 
in Avhich the (iovernor-C General thought it necessary 
to interfere, was the scheme oi‘ alliances. On that 
subject his sentiments diflered widely from those of 
the ruler who had gone I^efore him. 

Tn a letter, da.ted the LMlth of July, 1805, Colonel 
Close, resident at Poona, had stated totlie (iovernor- 
General, that lie had obtained an interview with one 
of the princijial oflicers of the IVshwa’s government, 
with whom,” says he, “ T conversed largely on the 
present distracted conduct of the Poona government ; 
pointing out to him, that, owing to the want of capa- 
city and good intention on the part of thi' Dewan, 
the Peshwa, instead of enjoying that ease of mind 
and honourable comfort, which liis alliance with the 
British government was calculated to bestow upon 
him, was kept in a constant state ofanxiiJy, either by 
remonstrances necessarily made to his Dewan by tlio 
British resident, or liy the disobedience and wicked 
conduct of the persons placed by tlic Dewan in 
the civil and military charge of his 1 lighness’s terri- 
tories, wliich, instead of yielding a revenue f’or his 
Highness’s treasury, went only to maintain a set of 
abandoned men, whose first olijcct is obtaining au- 
thority to assemble hands of freebooters, and then, 
acting for themselves, hold Iiis Highness’s govene 
inent at defiance,” 


• (vopies of all lettoisfrom the late Marquis Coinwalhs, &c, ordered 
by tlie House of ('ominous lobe piiiiled, llHli IVln uaiy, 1303, p. ■>, 
4, and 6. For the reduction of the iircffular t loops hy l-^ord WelleslrV; 
see the letter of the C’ommandcr-in-C’hicf, No 'J.J, ut supra, p. 'J13. 
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A despatch from the Marquis (.'ornwallls to Colo- BOOK VI. 
iiel Close, signed by the secretary to (h)veriiment, 
and dated on the river near Plassoy, the 18tli of 
August, IcSOo, says, “ The information v/hich the 
Governor-General has oblained since his Lordsliip’s 
arrival at Tort William, rcsj>ccting tlie state of 
affairs at the court of Poona, and es{)ecially the com- 
munications cojitained in your despatches above 
acknowledged, have c nablcal his Lordshi]) to form a 
correct judgment of the condition of his Iliglincss the 
Peshwa’s government. His Innlship observes, with 
deep concern, the; utter incfliciency of tlie Peshwas 
authority, to maintain the alh'giance and subordination 
of his officers and subjects; to secure the resources of 
his country ; or to command the services of his troops. 

His Highness is com[)elhHl to solicit the interference 
of the Ih’itish government, to repress civil commo- 
tion among the public officers of his government, and 
to provide the means of paying the trooj)s which, by 
treaty, he is })l('dged to furnish for tlie service of the 
war, His 1 lighiu'ss hnnsell, solicitous only of personal 
ease and security, seems dis{}osed to IcavT to the 
British goverment the internal regulation of his domi- 
nions, and the supj)ression of that anarchy and con- 
fusion which is the necessary rcsidt of a weak and 
ineflicient government. — e are thus rc’duced to tin* 
altormitive, eitlnu’ of mixing in all the disorder and 
contentions, incidt'iit to the loos(‘ and inefficient con- 
dition of the Peshwa’s administration : or of suffering 
the government and dominion of his i iighness to be 
completely overthrown by the nnre. trained effects of 
general anarchy and rebellion. — 1 nder sucli ciicum- 
stanccs, the alliance with the I’csliwa, far fiom being 
productive of any advantage to the Company, must 
involve us in inextricable diflculty, «'nid become an 
intolerable burthen upon us.” 

The Govcrnor-( General alludes to certain circum- 
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BOOK VI. stances ; but the question is, whether these very 
Chap. 13. circumstances are not the natural result of such an 
1805 not with the Peshwa exclusively, but any one 

of the native states; and whether there is any rational 
medium between abstinence from all connexion 
with these states, and the avowed conquest of 
them, the complete substitution, at once, of tlie Bri- 
tish government to tlieir own wretched system of 
mis-rule. 

The (Tovernor-Gencral recurs to his former opi- 
nions respecting the impolicy of all connexion with 
the Mahratta states; opinions of which the reason 
was not confined to the iMahratta states ; and lie 
says, It must be in your recollection, that, during 
Marquis Cornwallis’s former administration, his 
Lordship foreseeing the evils of mixing in the laby- 
rinth of Mahratta politics, and Mahratta contentions, 
sedulously avoided that sort of connexion with the 
Peshwa’s government, wliich was calculated to involve 
the (Company in the difficulties and embarrassments 
of our actual situation. The evils, however, which 
his Lordshif) then anticipated from such an alliance, 
appear to his Lordship to have been exceeded by 
those which have actually occurred under the opera- 
tion of the treaty of Bassein.” 

The views of Lord Cornwallis were less clear and 
decided with regard to the Nizam, although his obser- 
vations, addressed to the resident at Hyderabad, under 
date the 21st of August, 180o, announced the exist- 
ence of the same evils, resulting from the alliance 
with the Nizam, as resulted from that with the 
Peshwa ; that is, a total dissolution of the energies 
of government, in the hands of the native prince, 
and the necessity, on the part of the British, of exer- 
cising all the functions of government under infinite 
disadvantages. ‘‘ The Governor-General,” says that 
address, “ observes, with great regret, the degree ot 
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interference exercised by the British government, BOOK VI. 
through the channels of its representative, in the ' ^ ' 
internal administration of the government of Hyde- 
rabad. It ap[K'ars to his T.ordship to have entirely 
changed the nature of the relations originally estab- 
lished between the British government and the state 
of Hyderabad. His Lordship is aware, that this 
undesirable degree of interference and ascendency in 
the counsels of tlic state of Hyderabad, is to be 
ascribed to the gradual decay of the energies of go- 
vernment; to tlie defect of ellicicnt instruments of 


authority ; to the circumstances which attended the 
nomination of the present ministers; and to the 
personal character of his Highness Secunder Jah. 
But the evils, which appear to his Lordshii) to be the 
necessary result of such a system ol interference and 
paramount ascendency in the government of Hyde- 
rabad, greatly exceed those which the maintenance 
of that system is calculated to prevent.— The former 
arc of a nature more extensive and more durable ; 
and affect the general interests and character of the 
British government, throughout the whole peninsula 
of India. The evils of an opposite system are com- 
paratively local and temporary; although rendered 
more dangerous at the present moment, by the proba- 
ble effects of a belief which, however unjust, appears 
to be too generally entertained, of a systematic design 
on the part of the British government to establish its 
control and authority over every state in India.— It is 
the primary object of his Lordship’s policy to remove 
this unfavourable and dangerous impression, by 
abstaining in the utmost degree praHicable, consist- 
ently with the general security of the Company s 
dominions, from all interference in the internal con- 
cerns of other states. His Lordship considers even 
the preservation of our actual alliances o 
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BOOK VI. object of inferior importance to that of regaining’ the 
confidence, and removing the Jealousies and suspicions, 
of surrounding states.” 

In terms exactly con’es{)ondent, the Governor- 
General wrote to the Secret (Committee of the Court 
of Directors. In a lettcT enclosing tlie above dis* 
patches, dated on tlie river near Rage ^lalil, on the 
28th of Angu.st, Ite says; One of the most import- 
ant, and, in my opinion, lU't tlie least unfortunate 
conse(|uenccs of the subsisting state of our alliances, 
has Ix’en the gradual, increasing ascendency of the 
British influence and authority, exiTcis(xl througlt 
the medium of our residents, Jit tlie courts of Poona 
and Myderaliad. The weak aiul retched state of 
the Peshwa’s int(Tnal government cannot be more 
forcibly described than in the enclosed despatch, 
recently received Iroin Colonel Close. And I have 
reason to believe, tliat tlu^ autliority of the vSoubah of 
the Deccan over his dominions is approaching fast to 
the same state oi' inefliciency and weakness. The 
evils likely to ensue from the above statement are 
sufficiently obvious; but the remedy to be applied to 
them is unhap[)ily not so apparent. — In the hojie, tliat 
by degrees, we may be alile to withdraw ourselves 
from the disgraceful partici[)ation in which we should 
be involved, by mixing ourselves in all the intrigues, 
oppression, and chicanery of the active management 
of distracted and dislocated provinces, I liave ordered 
those letters to be addnssed to the residents at the 
courts of Hyderabad and Poona, of which co[)ies arc 
herewith enclosed.” ^ 

'^Phe conduct which Lord ( !ornwallis determined to 
pursue in regard to tlie relations betwi en tiic British 
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state and the l)elligcrcnt or contumacious chiefs, BOOK VL 
Holkar and Scindia, was lastly disclosed. His send- 
ments on tliat subject, were addressed in a despatch 1305^ 
to General, then Tiord Lake, on the 10th of Se})teinl)cr. 

In this he declared that tlie first, and most im- 
portant object of his attention was, a satisfactory 
adjustment of all difTereiK'es between the British 
ooverninent and Dowlut Row Sdndia.” To the 
acconi|)lisluiiL“nt of this primary olycct of his desire, 
he conceived that two thii)c,'s only operated in the 
character of material ohstnietions : tlie detention by 
Scindia of the llritish resident; and tlie retention, by 
the Jlritisli i^'overiiment, of the fortress ol (liialior, 
and the province ofdohiid. 

Tlie British (iovernor had made up his mind with 
repfard to both causes ol' dissension. With regard 
to the first, he says, “ I deem it proju-r to apprize your 
[.ordship, that as a mere point of honour, 1 am dis- 
posed to compromise, or even to aliandoii, tlie demand 
ivliicli has heeii so ro[>eatedIy, and so urgently made, 
for the release ot the British residency, it it should 
ultiinatelv proia; to he the only obstacle to a satislac 
tory adju'stment nfall'airs with Dowlut Bow Scindia.” 

With regard to the second, he says, “ It is, m my 
decided opinion, desira'ole to ahaudou our possession 
of Giialior, and our connexion with Golnid, indepen- 
dently of any reference to a settlement of dilfe- 
rcnces with Dowlut Bow Scandia: 1 have, therefore, 
no hesitation in resolving to transf<-r to Dowlut Bow 
Scindia the possession of that fortress and teiiitoi} . 

.This accordinglv formeil the basis of the scheme 
of pacification planned by tlie (fovernor-ffeneral. 

On his part, Scindia was to he rcipiircd G re^gn his 
claim to the jagliires and pensions, stipulation for 
which had been made in the preceding treaty; to 
make a [trovision for the Rana of Gohud; to the 



V ieics with respect to liolkar 

BOOK VI. extent of two and a half, or three lacs of rupees per 
annum ; and to make compensation for the loss sus- 
1805 plunder of the n'sidcncy : On the other 

hand, the Jynegiir tribute, amounting to the annual 
sum of three lacs of rupees, miglit be restored to 
Scindia ; and leave might be given him, to station a 
force in Dholapoor, Baree, and Rajah Kerree, the 
districts reserved to him in the Dooab, as the private 
estates of his family. 

With regard to Jeswunt Row Holkar, Cornwallis 
declared it to be his intention to restore to that 
chieftain the whole of the territories and i)ossessions 
which had been conquered from him by the British 
arms. 

Two important subjects of regulation yet remained: 
those minor princes in the region of the Jumna, with 
whom the British government had formed connec- 
tions : and the territory to the westward and south- 
ward of Dellii, of which that government had not yet 
disposed. Tfie plan of the Governor-General was, to 
give up both. He {uirposed to divide the territory 
among the prim'es with whom the British government 
had formed connections; and to reconcile those 
princes to the renunciation of the engagements which 
the British government had contracted with them, by 
the allurement of the territory which they were about 
to receive. Ilis plan was to assign jaghires, in pro- 
portion to their claims, to those of least consideration ; 
and to divide the remainder between the Rajahs of 
jNIacherry and Bhurtpore. He meant that the Bri- 
tish government should remain wholly exempt frqpi 
any obligation to ensure or defend the possession of 
the territories which it thus conferred. He expressed 
a hope, that those princes, by means of a union among 
themselves, might, in the reduced condition of Scin- 
dia, have sufficient power for their own defence, 
b 



and the yninor Powers on the Jumna. ^27 

"But even the probability,” he adds, “ of Scindia’s BOOKvr. 
ultimate success would not, in my opinion, constitute 
a sufficient objection to the proposed arrangement ; 
being satisfied of the expediency even of admitting 
into the territories in question tlie power of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, rather than that we should preserve any 
control over, or connection with them.” Any attempt 
of Scindia, in any circumstances, against the British 
possessions in the Dooab, he pronounced to be altoge- 
ther improbable. And “ Scindia’s endeavours,” he 
said, “ to wrest their territories from the hands of 
the Rajahs of Macherry and Burthpore may be ex- 
pected to lay the foundation of interminable contests, 
which will afford ample and permanent employment 
to Scindia.” 

In the spirit of these instructions, a letter to Scindia 
had been penned on the preceding day ; intended to 
inform him that, as soon as he should release the 
British residency, Lord liake was authorized to open 
with him a negotiation, for the conclusion of an 
arrangement, by which Gualior and (Tohiid might 
revert to his dominion. ‘ 

Before these letters were received by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, the dismission of Sirjec Row Gautka, 
from the office of minister to Scindia, and the appoint- 
ment of Ambejee, had for some time taken place. 

This event, the British rulers ascribed to the disap- 
pointment of Scindia, in the hopes with which they 
supposed that Sirjee Row Gautka had nourished him, 
of finding in the union with ffolkar a force with which 
the English might be opposed. Upon the dismission 
of Sirjee Row Gautka from the service of Scindia, he 
repaired to the camp of Ilolkar, which for some time 
had been separated from that of vSeindia. It was the 
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BOOK VI. interest, however, of Ilolkar, to preservea connection 
with Scindia, which the latter was now very desirous 
1805. dissolve. Holkar ottered to give no asylum to tlie 
discarded minister, wlio in a short time left his camp, 
and repaired to Deccan. Scindia played the double 
part, so aijf’reeable to eastern politics ; and temporized 
with Holkar till he felt assured of a favourable ad- 
justment of the subjects of dittereiu’e between him 
and the British state. 

Moonsihee Kavel Nyne was one of the confidential 
servants ol* Scindia, who Iiad been oj)[)osed to Sirjec 
Row Gautka, and of course leaned to the British 
interests. 3 lurimn^the ascendancy of Siijce How Gautka, 
Moonshee Kavel Nyne, from real or apjirchended 
dread of violence, had lied from the dominions ol’ 
Scindia ; and had taken shelter under tlie Britisli 
government at Delhi. Upon the first intimation, 
from tlie new (b)vernor-General to the Uonimander- 
in-chief, of the altered tone of polities which was about 
to be introduced, Moonshee Kavel Nyne was invited 
to the camp of the Cominander-in-eliief ; where it 
was concerted, that one of his relations should spi'ak 
to Scindia, and explain to him the facility v ith wliicii, 
through tlie iiH'dium of Moonshee Kavel Nyne, he 
might open a negotiation, calculated to save him Iroin 
the dangers witli which lie was encompassed. Scindia 
was eager to emlirace tiie expedient ; aiid immediately 
sent proposals through the medium of Kavel Nyne. 
By this contrivance, the Britisli commander stood 
upon the vantage ground ; and stated, that he could 
attend to no proposition, while tlie British residency 
was detained. Upon this communication, the resi- 
dency was dismissed ; and was upon its march to the 
British territories, v^ hile the Commander-in-chief had 
forwarded to Scindia a plan of settlement, fashioned 
a little according to the views of the Ciovernor- 



differ from ifme of Cornwaflis. .^29 

.General, before the Governor-Gk^nerars instructions of BOOK vr. 
the 19th of September, and his letter to Scindia, ar- 
rived in the British camp. ~18o7^ 

Impressed by dread of the effects, which the mani- 
festation of so eager a desire for peace, and the ap- 
pearance of indecision in the British counsels, if, one 
proposal being sent, another should immediately 
follow, might produce upon Mahratta minds; while 
at the same time he was strongly persuaded of the 
impolicy of the measures which the Governor-General 
had enjoined ; the (vommaiider-in-chief took upon 
himself to detain the letter addressed to Scindia, and 
to represent to the Governor-General the views 
which operated upon his mind. 

Apologizing for the interposition of any delay in 
carrying the commands of the Governor-Ciencra] into 
effect, by tlie alteration which had taken place in the 
state of affairs, and announcing the actual transmission 
ofafdan of settlement whieli it was probable that Scindia 
would accept, the Commander-in-chief proceeded to 
represent; first, that it would l>e inconsistent with 
the interests of the Ikitish state to let Ihe JMahrattas 
regain a footing in the upper provinces of India ; 
secondly, that it wiudd b(' inconsistent with the jus- 
tice and honour of the British state to relinquish the 
engagements which it had formed with the minor 
princes on the Mahratta frontier. 

B If the Mahrattas were thrown back from the 
Company’s frontier, to the distance originally planned, 
a strong barrier would be interposed between them in 
every direction. To the north-west, the countries of 
Hurrianah, Bican^er, Jodepore, and the northern parts 
of Jeypore, and the Shekaotee; dry, sandy, moun- 
tainous, inhabited by a warlike race ; could not be 
crossed by a hostile army without the greatest diffi- 
culty and loss. The roads farther south, by Mewat 
vor. VI. ^2 M 
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liOOKVI. or Bluntpore, somewhat less impassable, but more 
13 . miles in length to the Jumna, througli a 

1805. with many difficult passes, strong towns, and 

a warlike and predatory population, would, under a 
union with the chiefs in that direction, and a well- 
established line of defeh(‘e on the part of the Britisli 
government, be impracticable to a Mahratta army. 
Though from the southern part of the territories of 
Bhurtpore to tlie junction of the Clininbul with the 
Jumna, the approach from IMahva presented little 
difficulty, tins line was short; the number of fords 
so far down the Jumna was mucli less than higher 
up; and a British corps, well posted, would atlord, in 
this direction, all the security which conld be desired. 

If the prifU'cs in this region were for a while pro- 
tected by the British government, they would recover 
from tliat state of disunion, poverty, and weakncNS, 
into wdiich tliey had been thrown, })artly by tlie 
policy, |)artly l)y the vices of the Mahratta govern- 
ments. If a])andoned to themselves, tliey would 
soon be all subdued, either by Scindia, or some other 
con(|uering hero; and a state of things would he in- 
troduced, in the highest degree unfavourable to the in- 
terests ortheBritisii government. ‘‘ These pettystates, 
w^ould first (piarrel wdth each other ; w ould then call 
in the dilferent native powers in their vicinity, to their 
respective aid ; and large armies of irregulars would 
be contending upon the frontier of our most fei’tik' 
provinces; against wffiose eventual excesses then' 
would be no well-grounded security but a military 
force in a state of constant preparation.” ^ The luili- 
tary habits of the people wn)iild thus be nourishetl 
instead of those habits of peaceful industry, which it 
was found liy exjierience they WTie so ready to acquiiv. 
The Jumna, which it was the intention of tlie Go- 
vernor-OeiK'ral to make th(‘ boundary of the Britidi 
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dominions, was not, as had been supposed, a barrier BOoKvr. 
of any importance ; as above its junction with the 
Cliambul, except during a few weeks in the year, it 1305^ 
is fordable in a variety of places, and would afford 
little security from the incursions of a predatory army, 
to the provinces in the Dooab, to Rohilcimd, or the 
countries of the Vizir. 

2. The personages on the further side of the 
Jumna; Rajahs, Zemindars, Jaghiredars, and others; 
to whom the liritish faith had been formally {dodged, 
were numerous. From that {dedge the British faith 
could not be released, unless the o{){)osite {)arty either 
infringed the conditions of the engagement, or freely 
allowed it to I)e dissolved. ‘‘ I am fully satisfied,” 
says the Commanderdn-Chief, “ that no inducement 
whatever would make the lesser Rajahs in this quarter 
renounce the benefit of the {)rotection of the British 
government. Even such a |)ro{)osition would excite 
in their minds the utmost alarm. They would, I 
fear, consider it as a prelude to their being sacrificed 
to the object of obtaining a peace with the Mah- 
ratttas,” 

With regard to the Rana of Gohud, he expressed 
himself convinced of the utter inca{)acity ot that 
feeble-minded person for the business of government ; 
and, with respect to him, objected not to tlie arrange- 
ment which the Governor-(Teneral pro{)osed. 

Before the (d)vernor-General received this remon- 
strance, he was inca|)able of discharging the functions 
of government. Flis health was im{)aired when he 
left England ; and from the commencement of his 
journey from Calcutta had rapidly declined. On the 
29th of September, he had become too ill to proceed, 
and was removed from his boats to a hoUwSe in Gazee- 
pore, a town in the district of Benares, at which he 
had arrived.' Accounts were dispatched to the Pre- 
2 M 2 
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BOOKVI. sidency, with intelligence that he could not survive 
many days. The evil consequences, to which the 
1805, state was exposed, by the absurdity of those, who, at 
an eventful period, sent a man to govern India, just 
stepping into the grave, without the smallest provision 
for an event so probable as his death, began now to 
be seen. Two members alone of the Supreme 
Council, Sir George Barlow and Mr. Udney, remained 
at Calcutta. “ Under the embarrassing circum- 
stances,” says Sir George, “ attendant on this heavy 
calamity, it has l)een Judged to be for the good of the 
public service, that 1 should ])r()cced immediately, 
by relays, to Benares, to Join his T.ordship, for the 
purpose' of assisting in the eondiu't of the negotiations 
for peace (’ommenced by his Lordship, if his indispo 
sition should continue; or of prosecuting the negotia- 
tions to a conclusion, in the ever to be deplored ('veiit 
of his Lordship’s death. The public service necessa- 
rily rc(piircs the presence of liOrd Lake with the army 
in the held ; and, as no provision has ])een made by 
the legislature for the very distressing and embar- 
rassing situation in which we are unhappily placed 
by the indisposition of Tj)rd (Cornwallis, at a crisis 
when the public interests demand the |)resence of a 
competent authority near the scene of the dt'pendin^; 
negotiations, 1 have been compelled, by my sense o( 
publi(! duty, to leave the charge of that branch of the 
administration, which must be conducted at Fort 
William, in the hands of one member of the govern- 
ment. My Justification for the adojition of this mea- 
sure will, 1 trust, be found in the unprecedented 
nature of the case, and in the pressing exigciie) 
which calls me from the Presideiuy.” 

It so happened, that alfaii's at that time w ere eas} 
to be arranged ; and fell into hands of considerable 
skill. It was very possible, they might have been of 
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difficult arrangement; and liighly probable, when BOOK vi. 
left to chance, that they might have fallen into Iiands 
incapable of the task. Of sending a dying man to 1805. 
govern India, without foreseeing the chance of his 
death, how many evils, in that case, might have been 
the direful consequence ? ‘ 

Lord Cornwallis lingered to the oth of 0(‘tober, 
and then expired. During tlie last month he 
remained, for the greatest part of tlie morning, in 
a state of weakness a[)proa(‘hing to insensilnlity. Till 
near the last, he revived a little towards the evening; 
was dressed, heard tlie dispatches, and gave instruc- 
tions for the letters which wen* to be wiitten. Hy 
the persons who attended him, it was stated, that 
even in this condition his mind display<'d a consider- 
able portion of its original force." Without remind- 
ing ourselves of the j)artiality of these* reporters, and 
going so far as to admit the possibility of tlie force 
which is spoken of, we cannot lielj) seeing that it 
could exert itself on those subjects only with which 
the mind was already familiar, ^^dlere \\as the 
strength to j 3 erfor!U the pro(‘('ss of fresh impiiry ; to 
collect, and to fix in tlu* mind the knowledge neces- 
sary to lay the basis of action in a state ot things to 
a great degree new ? 

The duties and rank of Siijireme Ruler devolved, 
of (‘ourse, on Sir George Rarlow', a civil servant of 
the (Company, wlio had ascended with rc'pntation 
through the several gradations ol office, to the dignity 
of senior member of the vSupreme Council, when Lord 
Cornwallis expired. The* new (hwernor-CTeneral lost 
no time in making reply to the representation which 
the (!ommander-in-Chief had addressed to TiOrd CVjrn- 

' Papers (1806‘) ut supra, No. 11, p. i'—lS ; No. 17 , and No. 2^, 
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Sir George Barlow 'Governor General^ 

Wallis, immediately before his death. He stated his 
resolution to adhere to the plan of his predecessor, 
in “ abandoning all connection with the petty states, 
and, generally, with the territories to the westward 
of the Jumna.” “ JJiis resolution,” he added, “ is 
founded, not only upon my knowledge of the entire 
conformity of those general principles to the provisions 
of the legislature, and to the orders of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors ; but also upon rny conviction 
of their expediency, with a view to the permanent 
establishment of the British interests in India.’' 

1. With respect to the security, which, in the 
opinion of the Comrnander-in-Chief, would be saeii- 
ficed to this policy, Sir George observed, that it was 
the declared resolution even of IManjuis Wellesley, 

“ to render, generally, the Jumna the boundary ol the 
British possessions north of Bundelcund, retaining 
such posts, and such an extent of country on the right 
bank of that river, as might appear to be necessary 
for the purposes of effectual defence.” The security 
of the British empire must, he said, be derived from 
one or other of two sources ; either, first, from estab- 
lishing a controlling power over all the states of 
India ; or, secondly, from the contentions and wars, 
sure to prevail among those states, if left to them- 
selves, combined with efficient measures of defence 
on the part of the British government itself. With 
regard to the first of these sources, “ such a system | 
of control,” he observed, “ must, in its nature, he 
progressive, and must ultimately tend to a system of 
universal dominion.” After this important observa- 
tion, bearing so directly on liOrd Wellesley’s favourite 
scheme of subsidiary alliance, he added, “ It must 
be obvious to your Lordship, that the prosecution ol 
this system is inconsistent, not only with the provi- 
sions of the legislature, but with the general principk^^ i 
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uf policy which this government has uniformly pro- ROOKVI. 
fessed to maintain.” The line of the Jumna, he 
thought, might be rendered an effectual harrier against 1 805. 
predatory incursions, or serious attack, hy forming a 
rliain of military posts on the hanks of that river, 
from Calpee to the northern extremity of the British 
frontier, and retaining, Ihr that purpose, upon the 
right hank of th(^ .hiinna, through the wliole of that 
extent, a track of land, not exceeding, generally, 

('ight or ten miles in breadth, subject to the operation 
ol‘ the British laws. 

2 , J'o show that the faith was not binding which 
the British had [)ledged for the protection of various 
chiefs, the (iovei’nor-General employed the following 
argument: That the British government was not 
hound to keep in its own possession the territory in 
which these chiefs w(Te situated, or on which they 
wor(' di‘[)endcnt : .And if it surrendcied the territory, 
it dissolved the engagement which it had formed to 
protect them. Those [)articular })ersoiis, whom 
[)ccuniary or teiritorial assignments had been j>ro- 
mised, might he provided for by Jaghires, in the terri- 
tory held on tlu‘ right hank of the Jnmna.’ 

Fairly in the month of September, llolkar, with the 
main body of his army, moved from Ajmere, in a 
north-westerly direction, toward the country of the 
Seiks. He entered the Shekaotee, with about twelve 
thousand horse, a small body of ill-ecpiijiped inlantry, 
and about thirty gnus, of various calibres, most 
of them until for service. Skirting the country of 
the Rajah of Maeherry, and the province of He- 
uarree, he proceeded to Dadree; where he left his 
infantry, guns, anil about a thousand horse, under one 
of his chiefs. 'Fhis chief, in conjum tioii with the 

‘ Letter of Sir George Barlow, d.ilcrl on the iivei neat ( luiiuj, I'Uth 
t^cl. ^ Pajicr'', III biipra, No IS, p. o — 7 
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LA>rd Lake punucs llolkar. 

Rajah of Neemrana, one of the districts to the 
south-west of Delhi ceded to the British government 
by the treaty of peace with Scindia, proceeded to 
ravage the British territories. Holkar himself, with 
the main body of ids cavalry, proceeded towards 
Patila, giving out his expectation of being joined by 
the chiefs of the Seiks, and even by the King of 
Caubul. The Commaiuler-in-Chief took measures, 
with his usual promptitude, for not only defeating the 
schemes of tlie enemy, but rendering the desperate 
enterprise in which lie had now engaged, the meaih 
of his speedy destruction. A force, consisting nl 
three battalions and eight companies of native in- 
fantiy, eight six-pounders, and two cor[)s, exceeding 
two thousand, irregular horse, with tour galloper 
guns, was appointed to take up a position at Ner- 
noul. Another force, consisting of three battalions 
of regular, and three of irregular, native mlantry, 
with tuo thousand of the liest irregular horse, wa* 
sent to Rewarree. where, aided hy the troops of the 
Rajah of Macherry, it would maintain traiuimllity, 
cut ofl'the cornniunic.ation of the enemy witli Ajmcrc 
and Malwa, and prevent liiin from retreating m the 
route hy which he advanced. Major-General .lones, 
with the army under his command, received oideis 
to advance towards the Shekaotec, with a view to 
secure the defeat of the enemy’s infantry, and the 
capture of his guns ; a loss which would not only 
sink his reputation, hut deprive him ol the means ot 
subsisting his cavalry during the period of the rains 
And the Commander-in-Ghief, with the cavahy o 
the army, and a small reserve of infantry, proceeded 
from Muttra, about the middle of October, to give 
chase to Holkar himself, in whatever direction he 
might proceed.' 

. Papers, ot supra. No. 11 . p. 1 5 ; and No. 25, p. 1 9, 20 
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In the mean time, the negotiation between the bookvi. 
British govemment and Scindia was conducted, under 
the auspices of Lord Lake, on the part of Scindia, by 
Moonshei Kavel Nyne, on the part of the British go- 
vernment, by I iieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, the poli- 
tical agent of the Governor-General in the British 
camp. On the 23d of November, the treaty was 
concluded and signed. Of defensive, or any other, 
alliance, the name was not introduced. Of the treaty 
of peace, concluded through General Wellesley at 
Surjee Anjengaum, every part was to remain in 
force, exce{)t so much as should be altered by the 
present agreement. (Uialior, and the greatest part 
of Gohud, were ceded ; not, however, as due by the 
preceding treaty, but from considerations of friend- 
ship. The river C’hinnbul, as affording a distinct line 
of demarcation, was declared to be the boundary 
between the two states. Scindia renounced the jag- 
hirc's and [)ensions, as well as the districts held as 
private property, for which provision in his favour 
was ina(le in the preceding treaty. 'I1ie British go- 
vernment agreed to allow to himself, personally, an 
annual [)ension of four lacs of rupees; and to assign 
jaghires to his wife and daughter, the first of two 
lacs, the second of one lac of rupees, per annum, in 
the British territories in Hindustan. Tt also en- 
gaged to enter into no treaties with the Rajahs of 
Oudepore, .Todepore, Kotah, and other chiefs, the 
tributaries of Scindia, in Malwa, Mewar or Merwar ; 
and to interfere in no respect with the conquests 
made by Scindia from the Holkar family, between 
the rivers Taptee and Chiimbul. The British go- 
vernment, high and mighty, held it fitting to insert 
an article in the treaty of peace, by which the Ma- 
haraja bound himself never to admit Sirjee Rao 
Gautka into his service or councils. “ 1 his article, 
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BOOK VI. says Colonel Malcolm, ‘‘ was a complete vindication 
^ of our insulted honour.” Truckling to the master, 

1805 struck a blow at the servant, who, in no possible 
shape, was responsible to you ; and this you were 
|)Ieased to consider as a vindication of honour ! 

As this treaty appeared to the Governor-( General 
to impose upon the British government the obli- 
gation of protecting tlie states and chieftains, north 
of the Chumbul, from Kotah to the Jumna, he in- 
sisted that two declaratory articles should be an- 
nexed, by whicii that inconvenience might be wholly 
avoided. 

DuriTig the negotiations, which preceded the sig- 
nature of this treaty. Lord Lake was marching in 
pursuit of Holkar. That chieltain, from the day on 
which the British General took the field, continued 
merely to fly before him. Totally disaj)pointcd in 
his hopes of assistance from the wSeik cliiefs, and re- 
duced at last to the extremity of disliess, he sent 
agents, with an application for peace, to the Britisli 
camp. As the British commander had instructions 
to grant terms far more favourable tlian the enemy 
had any reason to expect, the negotiation w^as spee- 
dily terminated; and on the 24th of December, 1805, 
a treaty was signed at Raipoor (ihaut, on the banks 
of the river Beah, the ancient I lyphasis, to w hich 
Holkar had carried his flight. By tliis treaty, Holkar 
renounced all his rights to every place on the nortliern 
side of the Chumbul; all his claims on Koonah and 
Bundelcund, and upon the British government, or its 
allies ; and agreed not to entertain Europeans in his 
service, without the consent of the Britisli govern- 
ment. On these conditions, he was allowed to return 
to his own dominions; but by a route prescribed, 
and without injuring the territory of the British go- 
vernment, or its allies. J'hc British government, on 
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the other liand, agreed, not to interfere with any of book Vl 
the possessions or de[)endancies of Holkar, south of^"^***^^* 
the Chiinibul; and to restore the forts and territoiies 
captured by the British forces on the southern side 
of tlie rivers Taptee and Godavery. An article was 
inserted, by wliich Holkar was bound never to admit 
Sirjee Rao Gautka into his council or service. This 
article, however, as well as the correspondent article 
in the treaty with Scindia, were, after a few months, 
annulled, in consequence of a report that Sirjee Rao 
(raiitka was about to join Holkar. In such a case, 
those articles might have created an embarrassment ; 

which, agreeably,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ to the 
policy of that day, it was deemed prudent to avoid.” 

Sir George Barlow made an alteration in this 
treaty, as he did in that with Scindia. which was sent 
to him for confirmation. JJie territories of Holkar, 
north of the Chumbul, would involve the British 
government in expense and trouble, either to gua- 
rantee or to kee[) them : He, therefore, annexed a 
clause, for leaving them to Holkar. 

Acting upon his determination to break loose from 
the engagenicnts, formed with the minor states and 
chieftains, between the Mahratta frontier and the 
Douab, the C;overnor- General disregarded the remon- 
strances which were made by the Commander-in- 
Chief, in favour, more especially, of the Rajah of 
Boondee, and the Rajah of Jyepore. Lord Lake 
represented, that the district of Boondee, though not 
material in point of extent, was highly important, as 
commanding a principal pass into the northern pro- 
vinces of the British empire ; that the Rajah, steady 
in his friendship, and eminent for his services to the 
British government, had excited the utmost rage of 
Holkar, to whom he was tributary, by the great aid 
which he had rendered to (^olonel Monson, during 



Sir George Harlow 

’ and that neither justice, nor honour, al- 
- lowed him to be delivered over to the vengeance of 

1805. his barbarous foe. The resolution of the Governor- 
General remained unchangeable, and by the article 
which he annexed to the treaty" with Holkar, that 
chief was set free to do what he would with the 
Rajah of Boondee. 

The Rajah of Jyepore had entered into the system 
of defensive alliance with the Biitish state, at an 
early period of the war with Scindia ; but, for a 
time, showed himself little disposed to be of any ad- 
vantage; and Coiaiwallis, by a letter to the ("om- 
mandcr-in-C'hief of the M of August, had directed 
the alliance to be treated as dissolvc^d. At tliat time, 
however, the united armies of Scindia and Ilolkar 
were on the frontiers of .Jyepore, and the Bom])ay 
army, which had marched to a place not far I’rom 
the capital, was drawing most of its su|)plies I'rom 
the territories of the Rajah. In these circumstances, 
Lord Lake, before the receipt of th(' letter of l.ord 
Gorn Wallis, had encouraged the Rajah to found a 
claim for British protection on the services which it 
was now in his power to render. He had also pre- 
vailed upon Lord Cornwallis to suspend the disso- 
lution of the alliance. When Holkai’, during the 
month of October, passed to the north in the direc- 
tion of .Tyepore, Lord Lake had exhorted the Rajah 
to discharge the duties of a faithful ally, under assu- 
rances of British protection ; the Rajah, on his part, 
had joined the Bombay army under General .Tones, 
and, by his aid, and the supplies derived from his 
country, had enabled that General to maintain a po- 
sition of the greatest imj)ortarjce to the operations of 
the war; and if, according to expectation, Holkar 
had retreated in that direction, no doubt was enter- 
tained that effective assistance would have been re- 
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ceived from the trooj)s of the Rajah, lii the opinion, book vi. 
therefore, of the Commander-in-Chief, the Rajah of ^ 
Jyepore, who was exposed to a speedy attack from 1805. 
both Scindia and Holkar, the moment that British 
protection was withdrawn, could not be left exposed 
to their rapacity and vengeance, without a stain upon 
the British name. These expostulations altered not 
the resolutions of Sir George Barlow^ who considered 
the obligations of the British government as dissolved 
by the early apj)earances of disaffet tion on the part 
of the Rajah, and not restored by his suhsecjnent de- 
serts. lie would not even listen to the (.’ominander- 
in-Ghief, reejuesting tliat he would defer the renun- 
ciation of the alliance till the time when Ilolkai*, who 
was pledged by the treaty to I'eturn immediately to 
his dominions, should have |)assed the tenitories of 
the Rajah. On the contrary, he directed that the 
renunciation should he immediately declared, lest 
Holkar, in passing, should commit excesses, which, 
otherwise, it would be necessaiy for the British go- 
vernment to resent. Lord Lake was afterwards 
com[)eUcd to recxnve the hitter rej)r()aches of the 
Rajah, through the mouth of one of his agents, at 
Delhi. 

Regarding the tixxities, with tlu' Rajahs of Ma- 
cherry and Bhurtpore, as still imposing obligations 
upon the British government, the Governor-General 
directed the Gonnnander-in-Chief to enter into a 
negotiation with them; and to olTer them considerable 
accessions of territory as a return for their consent to 
the dissolution of the alliance. But Lake, appre- 
hending that even the rumour of any such intention 
on the part of the British government would again 
set loose the powers of uproar and destruction in 
that part of India, represented his apprehensions in 
such alarming colours, that Sir George, though he 
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lOOK VI. declared his resolution unchanged, disclaimed any 
desire for precipitation ; and the Rajahs of Bhurt- 
1805. Macherry, with the chiefs in their vicinity, 

were not, at that time, deprived of the protection of 
the British power. ' 

It remains, that the financial results of the opera- 
tions of government from the close of the first admi- 
nistration of the Marquis Cornwallis, till the present 
remarkable ei-a, should now he adduced. iVs regards 
tlie British nation, it is in these results tliat the good 
or evil of its operations in India is wholly to be found. 
If India affords a surplus revenue which can be sent 
to England, thus far is India beneficial to England. 
If the revenue of India is not equal to the expense of 
governing India, then is India a burtlien and a drain 
to England. This is only an application of the prin- 
ciple, according to which the advantage or disad- 
vantage of new territory, in general, is to be esti- 
mated. If the new territory increases the revenue 
more than the charges, it is advantageous ; if it in- 
creases the charges in propoition to tlie revenue, it is 
hurtful. It is also to be observed, that tlie interest 
. and redemption of the money expended in making 
the acquisition must be taken iiito the ac count. If it 
has been made I)v a war, for examj)le ; the whole ex- 
pense of tlie war must be taken into the account. 
And the new territory must increase the revenue be- 
yond the charges in a degree adecjuate to the interest 
and redemption of the whole sum expended in the war, 
otherwise the acquisition is a positive loss. If the 

' Collection of Tre<jties in India (published 1812), p. 290 — 297 * 
Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 406— 436 On the negotiation of the new treaties 
with Snndia and Ilolkar, and on the discussions relative to the disso- 
lution of the alliance with the minor slates, the official docuinetus, which 
have yet been printed, furnish scanty information. The supply afforded 
by Sir John Malcolm i^ peculiarly authentic, as he was the negotiator 
and agent, through whom almost e\ery thing was lunsacteJ 
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surplus of the revenue were the same after the acqui- BOOK vi. 
sition as before, the whole expense of the war would 
be lost; the nation would not be the richer for the i805. 
acquisition, but the poorer : it would have been its 
wisdom to have abstained from the war, and to rest 
contented with the territoiy which it possessed. If 
the revenue, after the accpiisition, is lessened in pro- 
portion to tlie charge ; if tlie surplus of the revenue is 
diminished, or the deficit enlarged ; in tliat case, the 
loss is not confined to tliat of the whole expense of 
the war; it is all that, and more; it is the expense of 
the war, added to the sum by which the balance of 
the annual receipt and expenditure is deteriorated. 

With this principle in view', the following state- 
ments will require l)ut little explanation. 

In the year 179d-4, the revenues in India amount- 
ed to 8,‘i7b\770/, ; the w hole of the charges, includ- 
ing supplies to the outlying settlements, and the 
interest of debts, amounted to 0,033,951/. Tliere 
w as consequently a surplus of revenue to the amount 
of 1,042,819/. 

But this favourable appearance was the result of 
merely temj)orary causes ; for in the course of lour 
years, though years of [)eace, and with an economical 
ruler, it gradually vanished; and in the year 1797-8, 
when the administration of Marquis ellesley com- 
menced, there w as a deficit of revenue, or a surplus 
of charge. The revenues amounted to 8,0.59,880/. ; 
the charges and interest to 8,178,020/.; surpassing 
the revenues by 118,740/. 

The evil w as prodigiously increased by the admi- 
nistration of Manjuis ^\Tllcsley ; alter all the sub- 
sidies which he obtained, and all the teriitory which 
he added U) the British dominions. In the year 
1805-0, in which he closed his administration, the 
revenues amounted to 15,403,409/.; charges and in- 
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BOOKVi. terest to 17,672,017/.; leaving a surplus of charge 
equal to 2,268,608/. ' 

1805. Such, at the three different periods under com- 
parison, was the state of the government of India, 
in respect to income and expenditure. Let us con- 
sider what was the condition of the Company at the 
same three periods in respect to debts both at home 
and in India. In 179*% the debts, both at interest 
and floating, as they appear upon the face of the 
Company’s accounts, were, in England, 7,991,078/.; '^ 
in India 7,971,665/.; total 15,962,748/. In 1797, 
the debts in England were 7,916,459/. ; in India 
9,142,783/. ; total 17,059,192/. In 1805, they were 
6,012,196/. in England, and 25,626,681/. in India, 
in all 81,688,827/. 

In estimating the financial condition of a gieat 
government, the annual receipt, as compared witli 
the annual ex[)enditure^ ami the debt, wli(‘re debt 
is incurred, are the only circumstances, usually, which 
are taken into reckoning, and make up the account 
The goods and eflccts in hand, whicli are necessary 
for the immediate movements of the machine, and in 
the course of immediate consumption, justly go for 
nothing; since if any part of them is taken away it 
must be immediately replaced, and cannot form a 


> The following is a table of the particulars: 



Rrvenuw. 

Charges. 

Net Revenue. 

1793-4 

276,770 

j^6, 066,924 

£^2, 209, 846 

1797-8 

8 , 059,880 

7 , 411,401 

648,479 

1805-6 

15 , 403,409 

15,561,328 

157,919 net charge. 


Supplies to 

Interest on 

Surplus Surplus 


Out Settlements. 

Debts. 

Revenue. Charge. 

1793-4 

;^40,822 

^526,205 £1,642,8 19 £ — 

1797-8 

163,299 

603,926 

118,746 

1805-6 

250,599 

1 ,860,090 

2,268,608 


^ 2,992,440/. being deducted, viz. the Eafct India Annuities trans- 
ferrfd to the Bank. Fourth Report, 1810, p 450 
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part of a fund available to any other purpose, with- BOOK VI. 
out diminishing some other fund to an equal de- 
gree. 1805. 

Departing from this appropriate rule, the East 
India Company has availed itself of its mercantile 
capacity, to bring forward regularly a statement of 
assets, as> a compensation for its debts. This, how- 
ever, is objectionable, on a second account ; because, 
according to the mode in which this statement is 
framed, it may exhibit at pleasure, either a great 
amount or a small. Some of the principal articles 
have hardly any marketable value ; could produce 
little, if the Company m ere left to dispose of them 
to the best advantage ; yet the rulers of the Com- 
pany assign to them any value which seems best cal- 
culated to answer their designs. Houses, for exam- 
ple, warehouses, forts, and other buildings, with their 
iuniiture, constitute a large article ; set down at se- 
veral times the value probably at whicli they would 
sell. Debts due to the Company, and arrears of 
tribute, form another material ingredient ; of which 
a great proportion is past recovery. A specimen of 
the mode, in which the account of assets is made up, 
may be seen in the following fact: that 1,733,328/,, 
as due by the public for the expedition to Egypt, 
was continued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, 
after the expense had been liquidated in England; 
and upwards of 2,000,000/. due to the Company by 
the Nabob of Arcot, and Rajah of Tanjore, is con- 
tinued in the Mad/as accounts as an asset, though 
virtually remitted and extinguished upon assuming 
the territory of the Carnatic,^ 

The account of assets, therefore, exhibited by the 
East India Company, deserves very little regard, in 

‘ S^e the Third Report of th« Committee, 1810, p. 368, and Appen- 
fJix, No. 2. 

VOt. VI, ~ N 
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forming an estimate of the financial situation of the 
government of India. Being, however, uniformly ad- 
duced, as* an article of importance in the (Company’s 
accounts, its presence is thus rcndei’cd necessary here. 
As tlie Committee of tlie House of Commons, formed 
in 1810, instituted a comparison between the ac- 
count of assets and debts, for the period of J793, 
and the latest period to which their inquiries could 
extend, there will hci an advantage in taking the 
same periods for tlie subject of that view of the assets 
which is here re(|uircd. That (Committee entered 
into a slight examination of tlie statement exhibited 
by the East India Company of assets in India, and 
by making certain large, though far from sufficient 
deductions, reduced the amount of it lU'arly one lialf. 
Unhap[)ily they did not carry ev( n the same degree 
of scrutiny into tlie statement of assets at home, and 
took it pretty nearly as made up by the Company. 
According to their adjustinents the balance is ex- 
hibited thus : 


Debts, 179‘’-o. 

Home -£7,99E078^ 

India .... 7, 992, .548 


Totnl debts 1.5,983,626 
13,541,670 


Assets, I7«rJ'3. 

Home. . . . ,,^9, 740, 832 
India 3,800,838 


Total assets 1,3,.541,670 


^2,441,956, the amount Iiy w hich at the 
first period the didits ex- 
ceeded the supposed as- 
sets. 


t The difference between this and tlie debt, for that >car, as i)Utcd le 
the accounts, arise.s from the sum of c, 003, 44-0/, East India Annnitic? 
trajtsferrcd |.o the Bank, excluded by the C-oDimittre from the ( oc 
panyh acco\:nt3 
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l)cl>ts, 1 soy- 10. 

Home 10,357,088 

India 28,897,742 


39,254,830 

30,660,119 


^’ 8 , 594,711 
the amount by whicli at 
the second period the 
de])ts exceeded llu' sup- 
posed ass(4s.‘ 

To this sum is to be added 2,027,295/., not derived 
from any intrinsic source either at home or abroad, 
but subscribed in Enoland in 1793, and 1794, for 
the atidition ot one million wliich the Company was 
empowered to make to its capital by the new charter 
of 1793. 

d'lie whoh' of Die moneys which have passed into 
the Company’s treasury for capital stock, amounts to 
the Slim of 7,780, 000/. Thi.s remains to be added 
to the debtor side of its aci'ount. d’he total, then, 
of the sums on the debtor side of the account at the 
period in (jucstion, viz. tlic yeai 1809-10, was 
47,031,830/. sur[)assini( the whole of its assets by 
the sum of 1 6,37 1,71 1 /. 


Assen, i80y-io. BOOKVI. 
Home. . . . 14,504,944 Chap. i 3 . 

India 12,222,010 

1805 . 

26,726,954 

Add sundries 
ns per note' 3,933,165 


,^’30,660,119 


' Goods aiifl Stores in India in 1810, bouglit in Kng- 


l.'ind, not iiK'liuled in the arcouiU of assets . fc'?,249,060 

Balance in fa\our of the C(>m|)any at China in 1810 ],.305,6(;6 

Ditto at St. Helena U7,628 

Ditto Prince ol Wales Ishmd . . , 21.3,786 

Ditto Cape of Good Hope .. M,085 


I'o 1)6 .iddnl to amount of assets 


For the ahose statements, see *1 lord lup'ot, nt snpia, p. :fa8 
Fciirth B^'port, nt snpr.i, p. 1.30. 
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BOOKVL Upon the statements by which was exiiibited the 
Cbap. 13. flnancial condition of the Company at the close of the 
1805 administration of Marquis Wellesley, it may be justly 
remarked, that the expenditure at that time was an 
expenditure of war, and that the ratio between the 
ordinary revenues, and a war expenditure, affords 
not a just view of the financial effects which his ad- 
ministration produced. 

Let us take the statements for 1808-9, the last of 
the years for wliich we have llie aid of the Committee 
of 1810-, in unravelling the confusion, and removing; 
the obscurity, of the Company’s accounts. The go- 
vernment of India had at this time enjoyed tluec 
years of uninterrupted |)cace ; when the financial ef- 
fects of the administration which closed in 180.5 may 
be supposed to be sufficiently ascertained. In that 
year the revenues amounted to 1. 5, .525, 0.5.5/. ; the 
charges, including supplies to out-lying settlements, 
•and the interest of debts, amounted to 1.5,5.51,097/.; 
constituting a surplus of charge to the amount of 
26,0-12/. This was a great reducliou from 2,2()8,6()8/.. 
the excess of charge in 1805; it was even somcwhal 
less than 1 18,746/. the excess of charge in 1798; 
but far was this from Iteing a state of receipt ade- 
quate to pay the interest and redeem the capital of 
that enormous sum expended by the wars to which 
the administration of Marquis Wellesley had given 
birth. The debts, as tliey appeal' upon the face of 
the accounts were, in Engl.and 10,;}57,088/. in 1810, 
in India 30,876,788/. in 1809, which was the last 
year of which the Committee had received the ac- 
counts. The sum of debts was therefore 41,2.33.876/., 
being an addition to the sum of the debts existing m 
1805, of little less tlian 10,000,000/.' 

I Sre tlir Sfcond iiid fouuh Report, of the ( omniittfe of 1810 
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Among the accounts from the East India Company book vi 
which are annually presented to Parliament, is an ac- '3- 
count entitled stock hy computation. This consists of J805.~ 
the debts of the Com[)any, including every acknow- 
ledged claim, on the one side ; of the whole of their 
disposable effects, on the other. On the credit side of 
this account is placed all the property which has been 
already spoken of under the name of assets, except- 
ing the eater part of what stands under the name 
of dead stock, and has little rca/, thoug'li set down 
hy the Company at a great imagiriarij value, fixed at 
the pleasure of those who determine the shape of the 
accounts. J he Committee ot 1810 have given the 
results which this document presents. 

On the Ist of March, 1798, the debts were less 
than the effects; in otlicr words, there was abalaiK'e in 
favour of the concern, to the amount of 1,950, 806/. 

On the 1st of March, 1810, the debts were greater 
than the cllec ts ; in other words, tliere was a balance 
against the concern, to the amount of 6,025,505/. 

This constitutes a deterioration during the inter- 
mediate period, amounting to 7,538,789/. To this 
the same Committee of 181 0 add the money j aised for 
capital stock in 1798 and 1791*; and after some other 
adjustments exhibit tlic deterioration in tliosc seven- 
teen years at 11,062,591/. ‘ 

To the balance of 6,025,505/. against the Com- 
pany in 1810 are to be added the sums received for 
capital stock, amounting as above to 7,780,000/.; 
exhibiting on the debit side of the Company’s account, 
a balance of 18,805,505/. ; in other words, an amount 
to that extent, of legitimate claims, which there is 
nothing whatsoever in the shape of property to meet. 

As the operations ol’ the Company are two-fold, 


' J'*onilh Krjioil. ill ni|ira, |>. 1 1 1 

7 
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I. those of government and those of commerce, it is a 
’• question whether the iin favours hie result which ap- 
pears on the comparison of tlie accounts of stock in 
the year and 1810, was produced by the 

government, or the commerce. This question the 
Committee in 1810 make an attempt to answer. 
Beside tlie cliarges whicli clearly belong to the go- 
vernment, and those wliich clearly belong to the 
commerce, there are some, of which it is doubtful 
whether lliey i>eloTig to the government or the cone 
mercc. The cliarges which the (’ominittce represent 
as clearly belonging to the governnumt exceed the 
receipts ])y (1364.931/. Beside this amount there 
is a sum of 6,875,350/,, nhich tliey represent as 
doubtful, whether it belongs to the government or 
the commerce. This constitutes an unfavourable 
balance, to the amount of 1 3/2 tO/ilSl /. Exclusive of 
these doubtful eliaiges, there is a profit upon tlie goods 
purchased and sold, oi*. the commercial transactions 
of the jieriod, to the amount of 14,676,817/. 
Out of this was paid the dividends upon stock, and 
the interest \q)on debt in England, amounting to 
12,515,281-/.; after whicli remained a surplus, in aid 
of government, to tlie amount of 2,1 6 1,533/.; reduc- 
ing the unfiavourahlc balance of 13. 240,281/. as above, 
to 110,758, the net deterioration of tlie period. ' 

The (Committee exhibited an account which was in- 
tended to show how much England gained or lost by 
India (not includingChina). during the pm-iod of seven- 
teen years irom 1 793 to 1810. I )uring that period the 
value of property sent by England to India is stated 
at 43,808,341/. ; the value received by England from 
India is stated at 42,178,640/. England therefore 
lost 1,629,701/.'^ 

' Fourth Heport ul siipr.i, p. l-f)?, App. No. *?!. 

7 Third Rfport, ni mpra, p. 373. 



We hav-e a statement by the Court of Directors, 
which supplies the omission of China. In the year 
1808, the financial distresses of the - Company com- 
pelled the Directors to apply to parliament for'rclief. 
To lay a f,n'ound for th(> ap|)lication tlic-y S(djinitted 
an exposition of the state of the Company's finances 
at home and abroad. In this exiKisition is contained 
a stcit( nu'iit oi tiu' suin.s tlisl)ur.s(*(l in on 

account of India and (liina. aiui of all the property 
received Iroiii them in return, bei>innin«' with the 
year 1797-S, and ('iidino- with the year 1806-7. 
During’ that interwil, Enoiand sent to India and 
China, value more than it ixx'eived Irom tlicm, to the 

amount of . 0,691,6(89/. ’ 

The peace which terminated the tvar with the 
Mahrattas, a few months after the period of l.ord 


I 1 he passage in the cxpfisiuon itself, p. 7, rcijuncb to he ^cen. 

The company h.ivc long he( n in the habit of paying in F.ngland poli- 
tical charges stricll) ajipcriaiumg to the territory. Tor these chaige» 
the (aimpany never have erfda in ilic Indian aeeoiints. The large 
supplies of stoic'b, and part even of tlu‘go<Kls, out annually by the 
Company to India, are Intended for political purpo<(e% and the whole 
amount of them should lie brought in India to the < redit of the Home 
concern from the time tlu'y are sliipped ; but tie juacttec has been to 
credit the Company for them only vs they weie talvcn (mt from the 
Indian warehouses for use, and no losses of ^uch articles in tlic wav 
outwards, or m India, have ever been hronght to the credit of I.ondon 
at all. Moreover, it is fvident from what has been already stated in this 
exposition, that t lie supplies of goods nnd bullion from I'ngland have 
at times at least exceeded tlie returns in the same period 'I'iie only wav 
therefore to come to an accurate conclusion, is to stale all that Kngland 
has received from India and China ; and sent to or paid for India and 
China in any given period, and tlumce tostiike' tlic balance. Such a 
statement is exhibited in the accompanying paper. No. a, which begins 
with the year 1797-ft, and cuds with the year I80l)-7, On the one side 
this statement shows all tit. it has been sent to ludi.i and China In goods, 
stores, and bullion, and all that has been paid lor bills drawm from 
hence or for politital charges attaching to the Indian territory ; and on 
he other side, the statement shows all that has been sent from India and 
3hina in goods and bills, and all payments received herefrom government, 

>r payrner.‘s o'adc in India for commercial f'hargcs, and also for any loss 
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Cofnlualon. 

Wellesley s administration, is the last great epoch, iu 
the series of British transactions, in India. With 
regard to subsequent events, the official papers, and 
other sources of information, are not sufficiently at 
command. Here, tlierefoi e, it is necessary that, for 
the present, this History should close. 

that has occurred in English exports sold there. India and China .are not 
debited for goods lost in the way thither, and they aie ciedited for goods 
sent thence which ha\c been captured or lost ou the passage homo 
After all these allowances and adjustments, which, according to the Uit 
knowledge of the (\)iirt, comprehend every thing the account ought lu 
contain, the balance is m favour of England, or of the C'ompany at 
home, ,681)/. If it be asked fiom w hat lands at home the Com- 
pany have been able to bring India so largely indebted ? the answer r. 
obvious; from the ineiease of theii capital stock and bonded debt, aiul 
from the consideiahle temporary eiedits they always have for investments 
outward. From this account it is cle.u, that of the sum ot ID millions oi 
debt coniracted in India since the year down to the year lS()7-8, 

England, or the Company lu its ('omincrciul capacity, is justly chargeable 
with no part, and that, ou the couliary, India has in that period become 
largely indebted to England.'' 
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('. Baldwin, Printpr, 
Vpw ftrutjre-'ifrf'H, r^iulon- 
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[» i.d,. i™, ^ 


f^rikinv prcfiKed to Vol. I.] 


Abbas, Penian Sliah, conquers Can- 
(Jahar, Vol. II. 32 1. 

Abbas, the Second, dedares liosliiuics 
against Anrungzebe, for oniittino a 
tide in addressing him, 355. I)7es, 
before his projects are carried into 
ellect, 337. 

Abdalla, Usheck, his revolt, 11. 30 1. 
Abdallees. Sec Ahmed Abdalia, ih'eir 
founder. 

Abdoolla, Cojah, appointed to the f^o- 
vernment of Carnatic, but poisoned 
before he takes possession, III. 33. 
Abdoolla Khan, Seyd, Governor of 
Allahabad. Seeilnssun. 

Abercroinby, Geneial, Governor of 
Bombay, takes the Held and subdues 
C/anniinore, V, 2()(). Ascends the 
Ghauts from Malabar, ;J22. Marches 
oil Seringa|)alain, .j52. Joins I.ord 
Cornwallis theie, 37.'j. 
ibmgton. Major, his defence of Telli- 
cherry, III. 20 1. 

ablution, nature of, as performed by 
the Brahmens, I, 434. 
boabs, .species of revenue impost, abo- 
lished. III. 40-3. 

bslract Ideas, peisonificalion and wor- 
ship of, 1. 33/1. Formed at a very 
early period of society, II. 70. 
bu Becker, killed after a reign of 
eighteen months, II. 20’8. 

Abyssinian horse, two thousand con- 
stantly attendant on the person of 
Hydcr Ali, IV. 152. 

Accounts, East India Committee of, its 
‘unctions, lU. 6‘. 

Accusalions, said by Mr. Law, if not 
proved, to be calumnies, V. 13 k 
Acosta, on the tenure of land in India, 

VOL. VI. 


quoted, I. 2 :,(j. note. O,, ilie i.,,. 

nH„sesto"cs,nll,cb,nld,t,;;soft|,er,.. 

,f w. “'*= ‘‘'‘I'-" mode 

^dl ol the natives of .Mexico and 

*9- On the care ol the Mexicans 
n the insijuciion of their youth, 
HJo, note. ^ * 

Adad, title of the chief of the Assyrian 

Atldison, story by, of a German doctor 
nistakm;5 a i|uarry for a subterranean 
paiace, II. 7,^ note. 

A<hd.ition, jironencss of the Hindus to, 

I- H)!. Amusing instances of, ibid 
note. 

Adultciy, held hy the Hindu lawgivers 
as the greatost of ciimcs, I. 232? 
^ighauus, their temperate mode of liv- 

■‘q; and great liodily strength, J.4IL>, 

note. Their subtleness in meta- 
jdiysics, H. 70. Originally nioun- 
ameers of Gaiir, £-7. Their dynaa- 

.es,M 0 . 249 r Proclaim one of their 

Iribe king of India from his Mrsonal 
^semblance to Sultan Suja, 36g 
1 heir chiefs treacherously murdered 
at an entertainment given by the 
Governor of Peshawir, ibid. Invade 
Persia, and are driven out of it again 
399. Nearly exterminated by Nadi/ 
u' , ^ohillas and take' 

Kohilcund 410. Their character as 
soldiers of fortune. III. 97. Tlieir 
territories, VI. 154. Ilumour of an 
invasion of India by the king of. 

African., Park, Mungo, 
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Agatharchldes, hii* account of llie im- 
mense riches of theSahians, 11. 
note. 

Agra, subdued by Scindia, V, l/v. 

Agriculture, progress of the Hindus in, 
II. 22 . SkiU of the Peruvians in, 
2 (j, note. Duties of, made by Zo- 
roakter a part of his religion, ibid, 
note. Chinese agriculture, 193. 

Agnew, Colonel, one of a diplomatic 
committee, euipoueicd to act in the 
war with Tippo Sail), VI. 102. 

Ahmed Abdallce, Afghaun chief, and 
founder of the AbJaliecs, account 
of, II. 407. After other exploits, 
takes Lahore and plunders Sirhmd, 
408. His career stopped by the ex- 
plosion of a magazine of rockets and 
ammunition, 40(). Avenges the cause 
of the mother of Meer Muniioo, and 
takes Delhi, 41 6. Opposed by the 
Seiks and Mahrattas, loses bis pro- 
vinces of Lahore and Multan, 41.9 
Defeats in two h.iuics, and nearly 
destroys, the Mahratia army, 420. 
Places Alee Coiiur on the throne of 
Delhi and retires toCabul, 422. Fur- 
ther mention of, ill. l.')9, l6l,3y0. 

Ahmed, Deccan sovereign, reign of, 
11.307. 

Ahmed Khan, Ilungush chief of Fur- 
ruckabad, joins the pariy of Cazee ad 

Dien, II. H7- 

Ahmed, Hodgee, account of. 111 13(). 

Ahmed Shah, succeeds his father, Ma- 
homed Shah, 11 409. His reign 
chiefly occupied by the incursions of 
the Rohillas and Abdallec Afgbauns, 
410. His person seized by his Vizir, 
and a son of Jehander set uj) in his 
stead, 414. 

Ahmedabad, taken by Goddard, IV. 
47, 48. 

Ahmedabad Beder, kingdom m Dec- 
can, founded by Ameer Berecd, IL 
310. 

Ahmednugger, formed into a province 
of the Mogul empire, II. 311. Di- 
vision of its sovereignty between 
Mallek Umber and ilajoo Minnaun, 
327. Fort of, taken by General Wel- 
lesley, VI. 427 . 

Ajeet Sing, forms an alliance with Jey- 
sing, and slackens in obedience to 
Shah Auliim, IL 377- Being invited 
to court to act against the Seyd bro- 
theri, joins their party, .301. 


I Akbar, the first who coined gold anc 
I silver for circulation in India, 11 
! 183. Account of his early jears 

1 294. His generous treatment of n 

captive Vizir, 297. Instances of hi!i 
! generous conduct afier ascending the 
[ throne, 299. Kehellions with which 
i he had to contend, 301. Berar ceded 
j to him, 310. Adds Ahiuednuggrr ic 
; his empire, 3 I 1 llis death, 3 12, 

Akhar, youngest son of Aiuungzcl)c, 
intentions of his father to make him 
his successor, II. 330. Revolts, 309, 
I Departs from the MahratU country 
foi Persia, .3 / 1 . 

I Alee Gohur, for an asylum against Ga- 
! zee ad Dien, betakes liimsclf to the 
I English in Bengal, 1 1, 417. 

Alexander, his expedition not known 
to the Hindus, I. I4'>. Hisconquest: 
III India, II 208. 

Algebra, Hindu knowledge of, derived 
iiom the (heeks, II. 12.3, 126, note 
Sanscrect Algehr.i See C’olebrooko. 
. Algebraic ^igu^, ijiieslion of their origin 
j examined, 11 100. 

All Jab, son of Nizam Ah, his revolt, 
VI. 31. 

Ah Mahomed Khnn, founder of tht 
power of the Rohillas, account of, 
ll.*l0.3. DistiKls under his autho- 
! rity, 407 Dies, 409. 

All Alitza iM.ihoined, af count of, 111 
I 139. _ 

.\liverdi Khan, his early exploits 111 
! Bahar and Jieiigal, III. 1 40. Hh 
j intrepid attack of the Mahraita?, and 
I glorious retreat, 142. Drives the 

Mahrattas sc\cral times from his do- 
ininioiis, il)id. Dies at an advanced 
' age, 145. Policy of his conduct in 
'pielhng rebellion, 338. 

Alla, nephew of Feroze, his first in\a- 
sion of Deccan, II. 2.31 Murders 
or imprisons nearly the whole family 
j of his uncle, 252. His further in- 
vasions of Deccan, 254. Dies, 25d. 
I Alla, Hussun, account of, previous to 
) his ascending the throne, H. 266. 
The founder of the Bhamenee dy- 
nasty, 266. Character of his reign, 

267. 

Alla, son of Mahomed, resigns tli« 
throne of Delhi, and accepts the go- 
vernment of Budaoon, IL 279- 

Alla, son of Ahmed, sovereign ni Dec- 
can, reign of, II. 308. 
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'''.y, '"'■‘f'ss taken by the 
ximpcior, 36 .'j. Sold by the b’nclish 

toihcNabobofOudeJ,02. ^ 

A Ian Major, smt to Tippoo Saib and 

Alliance, defensive, Marquis Wdles- 
lev s ncfviiint .,f .1., I ' . 


1 , IMS vvpiies- 


nraciU of, rjiefully avoided 
'Y the l/mdus, II. ,0-., notl 
Amlercron, Colonel, charged wuh aei- 

.^vtlewaTnf'f;? 

Anderson Dr on the subject of a free 
rade to India, quoted, 1 . ys, note 
Anderson, Mr. £)avid. exam ned 


ro.n Vi.4.52. Hih account inves- 
‘'gated, 465. Opinion of I.ord ('om- 

Alliglinr bailie „l, VI. . n,, 

>aken hy,|,e/.:„„|,„,_,|,„| 

Alorns, Cli.ildean lung, cxieni of |,is 

't'ign, J. 140. 

Alphabet of the Hindus, letters of hie- 
roglyphics, II. 100, nnir. 

Altuinsh, Kiuperor. account of, If o 
A.uantas, sciences (aught i,\, m the 
t<Tuvian schools. II. joO. 

Aniar SinLi, Ihince of Odepore his 1 
contests with the army of Jeliaiigire, ' 

J I . J 1 .5 . ^ I 

Aniboyini, „f ,|,e Duid, n,, I,,, 

priority of occupancy, 1. ,40 I'ni) 
•ind exeemion oi Caiii.,,,, To, 
and other h>nglishinen at, 46. 'i’or- 
'nre practised by the Duich at, on 
occasion of those iiials, 48. h'lno- 
“ons excited in Knglan.l, ni con- 
sequence of the Duicli crnelties, 5U. 
Ooininissioners ap])()nned to adiust i 
the claims of the two nations and I 
prescribe satisfaction for ihe massa- 
cres 71. Amount of the award to ' 
the heirs of thesuffereis, 72. Dutch i 
settlements at, taken by the English, 

' I. 60. ® ^ 

^'“eer Sing, Rajah of Tanjore. ,le- 
throned by the English, VI. 267 j 

^^les, 300. ’ j 

Amoiiians, considered the cow as su- 
ered and oracukir, f. 267, ^ 

Amusements, nature of those of the 
Hindus, I. 414. 

A'liyat, Mr^ chief of the English fac- 
tory at Patna. HI. 255. Di, satis- / 

oeu with the appointment of Van- 
smart to the Prf.sideiicy of Ilengal, 

74.^ Sent on a mission to Mcer A 
Aausim, 30). On Ills return, re- 
using to be stopped, IS killed m the A 
struggle, 304. 

of cruelty A 
'0 the reduction of, IV. S3i. 


"s? i 

I i"debe.,ey practised by. .398, note. 
- guage of said to he that spoken 
> jy Arhun and Eve in Paiadi.se, II. 8S 
is P'rate, account of] 

I Animals, superstitious estimation in 
which they were held by the Hindu* 

I aiHl other nations, I. 367 493. 

'* I Ansinitbcr, Mr. sums up the first 
V T "" "r H^s'ings, 

s rpl ) ^’ Itoccedson (be charge 

I relating to jirescnts, 141 ° 

’ I U.iJ.ili, espciimnn against 

, ondeiiaken at his in.ti, 

' I gsition, 111 24(4 

A„w.u ad Dien,' Nabob of Carnaiic, 

' marrbp 

li.iled by ihr. I.,cnch, HI. (Js. Aban- 
( ons I i( English and makes peace 
French, 69 Suspected as 
the murderer of Seid Mahomed, 88. 

I advanced age 

of 10/ years, (R. ® 

Appeal, conns of. See Courts. 

I trial, V, 

j Comments on the Report of 

I the L ommiuee of the House of Com- 
j mons contained in it 248 
Approximate .signs, Hiiidus acquainted 
I w*‘h, but Ignorant of the principles 
! of the operation, II. 08. 

Aqueducts, skill of the Indians in II 
-6, note. ' * 

Arabians progress of, in science^, II. 

08. I heir algebraic signs, 100. 

Arabs, opinions of several author* 
specting, II. 140. 

Arachne, celebrated by the Greeks and 
Romans as the place where weavinK 
was invented, II. 18. ® 

Araucanians, names given to the Su- 
preme Being hy, I. 291, note. 

^Tv‘240''''*'^'' by the English, 

Arbitration, greater part of Hindu law- 
suits determined by, I. 246, „oie. 
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Archangel, consequences of its first 
discovery by Chancellour, I. fi. 
Arches, Hindus ignorant of, till they 
learned the construction from their 
Moslem conquerors, II. 13. 
Architecture of the Hindus, II. 10. Of 
other rude nations, 12. 

Arcot, taken by the English under 
Clive, III. 108. Taken by the French 
under Lally, 204. Retaken by the 
English, 226. Taken by Hydcr Ah, 
IV. 176. Attempts of tlie English 
to recover it, 185. For Nabobs of, 
see Doosi All, Ain\ar ad Dien, Ma- 
homed Ali, and Omdnt ul Omrah. 
Argaun, battle of, VI. 435. 

Ariancopang, English wholly ignorant 
of it, when attacking Pondicherry, 

IIL72. 

Arikera, battle of, V. 323. 

Aristotle, quoted on the division of na- 
tions into classes, I. 174, note. On 
the subject of legislation, VJ. 226, 
note. 

Arithmetical characters, inquiry by 
whom invented, II. 9<). 

Armegum, factory established at, by 
the East India Company, I. 53. 
Armenians, as agents, preferred by the 
East India Company to their own 
servants, I. lOf)- 

Army, East Indian, mutiny in, at 
Bombay, I. 97, 102. Mutiny in, at 
Patna, III. 309. Stations of, on the 
conclusion of the war with Suja 
Dowla, 372. Discontent of the 
officers of, in cousecpience of the re- 
duction of military allowance, 373. 
Conspiracy, the result of this nica- 
' sure, defeated, 377- 
Arnee, attempt of the English to reduce 
it, unsuccessful, IV. 216. 

Arracan, Rajah of, betrays Suja, who 
had sought refuge in his kingdom, 
IL 348. 

Arsacides, dynasty of, changed, 11.211. 
Arts, man, in a state of nature, govern- 
ed in his invention of, by his wants, 
II. 2. The Hindus celebrated only 
for three, architecture, weaving, 
and jewellery, 3, 458. State of llic 
fine arts with the Hindus, 33. In 
the arts of architecture and weaving, 
the Hindus inferior to the Maho- 
medans, 458. 

Asaph, Governor of Corah, his revolt 
a^inst Akbar, II. 301. 


Asiph Jah, brother to the Sultana, 
Noor Mahl, made Vizir by Jehan- 
gire, II. 325. His attempt to recover 
Jehangire when taken by Mohdbet, 
3.S2. Enters into the plans of Mo- 
hdbet against Jehangire, 324. Ap- 
pointed Vizir to Shah Jehan, ibid. 

Assada merciiants, what, I. 68. Pe- 
tition againstjoint-stock management, 

72 

Assail, ground-rents in India so deno- 
minated, III. 465. 

Assam, account of the country and its 
inhabitants, 11. 200. 

Assye, battle of, VI. 429. 

Astrology, attachment of the Hindus tn, 
1. 421. From whom their astrology 
was borrowed, II. 126, and note. 

Astronomic Indienne, by M. Railly, 
character of the work, 11. 86. Fur- 
ther e.xamination of it, 1 10 — 125. 

Astronomy, knowledge of the Hindus 
in, disputed, IT. 8(). Hindu books 
of, a proof of their w.mt ot skill lu 
the science, 89. Astronomy the first 
science cuhiiated by a rude people, 
ibid, note, 00. In what respect the 
astronomy of the Hindus resembles 
that of other nations, O-I, 96, note 
Arguments for the antiquity of the 
Hindu astronomy examined, 110 
Studied by the Hindus for astrological 
purposes, I26. 

Atkinson, Mr. Richard, Alderman, 
agent to Rcnfield, V. 24. Courted 
by the minister, ibid. Manages a 
general election, 25. 

Avarice, \ice of the Hindus, I. 4l(). 
Accounted for, 417, note. 

Avatars, or incarnations of Vishnu, 
account of, I. 299. 

Auhim, Shah, son of Aurungebe. See 
Mauziin. 

Auhun the Second, last of the Mogul 
emperors, ends his days a pensioner 
of English merchants, II. 422. See 
further Shazada. 

Aulumgeer the Second, raised to the 
throne by Ga/ee ad Oien, IT. 415 
His capital taken by the chief of the 
Abdallees, 4l6. Taken again by 
hisf revolted Vizir, to whom he 

owed his throne, 417- Assassinated 

by an agent of the Vizir, 419^ 

260. 

Auliim gir, title assumed Aurung- 
zche, meaning of, IT. 341. 
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Aum or Om, meaning ol*, in the religion 
of the Hindus, I, ’632, 433. 

Aungier, Indian President, power given 
10, by the Company, I. 98. 

Auriol, Mr. examined on the trial of 
Mr, Hastings, V. 198. 

Anrung, inaiuifactnring towns in India 
so denominated, J1 1 13. 

Aiirungztdje, nearly eH’ecls the expul- 
sion of the English fiom llie western 
side of India, 1. toy. Commands 
an army successfully against the 
llajah of Buiulelcnnd, at the early 
age of thirteen years, 11. ,330. Ap- 
pointed to the command of the army 
in Deccan, 332. Subdues the Us- 
becks, 334. Besieges (h)lconda, and 
marries his son to the king’s beau- 
tiful daughter, 33 vT. Defeats the King 
of Becjapore, 337. Expedients em- 
ployed by him for obtaining the suc- 
ccjision during his father’s illness, 
.339. Defeats his brothers, Daraaiul 
Suja, 341. On the recovery of his 
father, intrigues against and makes 
him his prisoner, 343. Seizes his 
brother Morad, whom he had in- 
toxicated for the purpose, and sends | 
him in custody to Agra, ibid. As- I 
rends the throne and assumes the 
title of Allium gir, or conqueror of 
the world, 34 f. Defeats Suja, 34 .t. 
Ilis iurihcr proceedings against Dara, 
who is taken hy him and murdered, 
34(i. Imprisons Suja and Soliman, 
his son, 348. Ills prudent economy 
during a famine, ,34<j. Court inlii- 
gues "during his illness, 3.30. Acts 
the part of an enchanter, 3.33. Say- 
ingof his respecting religion m princes 
and people, 3,34. Endangers Ins 
throne by omitting a title in an ad- , 
dress to the Shah of Persia, 33.3. 1 
Ills conduct to Saiagee, the origin | 
of the Mahratta war, 3()3. His war 
With the Patans or Afgtiauns, 3hH. 
Biojccts the forcible conversion of 
the Hindus, 3(K). Provokes a war 
with the rajjioots of Ajmere and 
Mdlwa, ibid, ilesolves on the final 
reduction of the Mahomedan king- 
doms of Deccan, Goleonda, and Be- 
japore, 370. His death, 373- Situa- 
tion of his .several sons, 374. 

Azeem ul Dowla, heir to the throne ol 
Arcot, the rigiit taken from him by 
the English, VI. C<}5, Inconsistency 
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I of the woids of the treaty hy which 
it is effected, 297. Dies, 300. 

' Aziin Ooshaun, son of Shah Aulum, 
on the death of Aurungzebe, gcUjKW- 
ses.sion of Agra, 11.374. Assumes 
the sceptre on the deatli of his father, 
380. Conipicrcd by bis brothers and 
drowned with hi.s elephant, 382. 
Euitlier mention of, HI. 138. 

Azim Shall, in a contest for the suc- 
cession IS slain, as well as his two 
eldc.st sons, ]J. .375. Pnriher men- 
tion of, III. 139. 

Baber, account of his exploits previ- 
ously to his ascendim; the throne of 
Dellii, 11, 284. Begins the Mogul 
dynasty, 280. Having conquered 
Bah.ar, dies, 287. 

Baboo, .Siccaram, charged with being 
chief of the party in the assassination 
of Madhoo Row, Mahiatta Peshwa, 

III. .331. Applies for tlic assistance 
of the hhiglisb m behalf of Ragoba, 
iV. 30. His party in Poonah, over- 
powered by that of Nana Furna- 
vesc, 34. 

Babylon, its antiquity, I. 134. Its 
buildings, H. 10, and note. Its tis- 
sues, 17, and note. 

Bactria, account of, H, 209> 210, 
note, 212. 

Bagce Rao, Mahratta Peshwa. Sec 
Mall I atlas. 

Bahadur Khan, sent against Sevagee, 

11.30.3. 

Babar, added to the Mahomedan do- 
minions, II. 234. Taken by Baber, 
287. 

Bahram-Gi*ir, claim of the Hindus to 
him and his descendants, H. 152, 

Bajecraovv, (jeiieral of Saliogee, joins 
the Alaliraltas against the imperial 
army, II. 3()0. 

Baillie, Colonel, recalled from Guntoor, 

IV. 154. Defeats Tippoo Saib, ill a 
de.qxrate conflict near Peramhaucum, 
lOl. Is defeated in turn, 162. His 
gallant stand with a small force 
against the whole, host of Ilyder’s 
army, l05. Obliged to surrender, 
1O7. 

Bailment, transactions Included under, 
in English law, I. 201. Hindu law 
of, ibid. 

Baird, Major-General, leads ihestorm- 
ing party at Seriugapatam, VI. 
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Jnslance of his generous conduct to i 
the captive sons of Tippoo, by whom | 
he had been cruelly treated, 120. 

B&ker All, Governor of Velorc, III. 85. 

Balagee, Kiswanath, Mahratta Peshwa, 
account of, 111. .52(5. 

Balin, sovereign of Delhi, account of 
II. 241. Character of his reign, ibid. 
His court the most polite and magni- 
ficent in the world, 242. Subdues a 
dangerous rebellion in Bengal, 244. 
His death hastened by grief for the 
loss of a favourite son, 245. 

Ballot, voting by, where useful and 
where injurious, 111.4.51. 

Bancoote, taken by the Lnglish, 
HI. 153. 

Banda, isles of, ciniiut'd exclusively by 
the Dutch, I. 51. Taken by the 
English, VI. ()(). 

Banda, prophet of the Seiks, account 

of, 11.379, 388. 

Barigelore, siege and capture of, by the 
English, V. 317—320. 

Bangor, Monastery of, its astonishing 
extent, 1 1. 187. noic. 

Bank of England, prevalence of oli- 
garchy in its constitution, HI. (), 
note. 

Bankipore, cantonments of, burned 
down, during a conspiracy of some 
English officers, III. 37'>- 

Bantam, first settlement of the English 
at, I. 37. English establishment at, 
56. Raised to the rank of a presi- 
dency, 59. English expelled from, 
101 . 

Banyan, nature of iiis office, III. 13. 
Law violated in fa\our of the Banyan 
of Mr. Hastings, 6()8, h()Q. 

Bargains, evidence to prove corruption 
in making, why excluded on Mr. 
Hasling’s trial, V. 154. 

Barker, Sir Robert, iiiMrumental in nc- 

E * ing a treaty between the Ro- 
and Nabob of Oiule, III 49.3. 
Sent to assist the Subahdar of Onde 
against the Mahratlas, 498. 

Bari low, Sir George, succeeds Marquis 
Cornwallis, as Governor-General, 
VI. 533. Adheres to the resolutions 
of his predecessor with regard to the 
minor princes of the Muhraita fron- 
tier, 534. 

Barnet, Commodore, Commander of 
the English fleet in India, died at 
Fort St. David, 111. 67‘ 


Baroach, Nabob of, English expedition 
against. 111. 534- Treaty with, 53.5, 
Ruin of, ibid. The place given up 
to Scindia by the English, I V. 37- 

Barrow, Mr. on the tenure of land, 
quoted, 1. 260, note, 277, note. On 
the payment of taxes in kind in 
China, 281, note. On the wonder- 
ful stone quarries near Canton, II. .5. 
Oil the game of Chess, 4 1 , note. (3n 
the panegyrical accounts of the 
Chinese by popish missionaries, 137, 
note On the Chinese agriculture 
and roads, I93. On the .irchiteciiire 
of the Chinese, 1 9.5. On the Chinese 
inns, 198, note. 

Bartolomeo, on tlic abject state of In- 
dian wives, quoted, 1.388, note. 

Barwel, Mr. appointed by parliament 
one of the members of the first Su- 
premeCouncil in India, 111.457,5 IH. 
.Sides with Mr. Hastings in the ques- 
tion of Nundcomar, 53 1 . With- 
draws his name from the prosecution 
of Nundcomar, 5()2. Departs foi 
Europe, IV. 54. 

Bassalut Jung, made Ciovernor of 
Adonl, III. I 88. Joins the French 
219. Having been ajrpointed Subah- 
dar of Deccan, is dethroned by his 
brother, 399. Gunloor assigned a<i 
ajaghirc to him, 403. ('onfers the 
nabohship of Sera on Hyder Ali, d I c 
Transactions of the English respect- 
ing his jaghire, IV. 132. Compelled 
by the threats of his brother and 
Hyder Ali to break oil all correspon- 
dence with the Englisli, l4<). His 
death, V. 259- 

Bassein, seized by the English, HI. .537 
Ceded by Ragoba to the English, 53H. 
By the treaty of Foonah, relinquish- 
ed, 369. Taken ))y Goddard, 

260. 'IVcaly of, between the Eng- 
lish and the peshwa of the Mahrattai, 
VI. 328. Objections of Scindia, and 
the Rajali of Berar to the treaty, 373 
Benefits flowing to the English from 
the treaty examined, 377. Investi- 
gation of the treaty as toother points, 
379, et seq. Statement of profit and 
loss by the treaty, 392. 

Batavia, founded by the Dutch, I. 53 

Becher, Mr. states the sums received bv 
the English for the <lethroneiiu*nt of 
Suraja Dowla, HI. 165. 

Beder, enlarged and beautified h\ Ab" 
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intd, II. ao8. Kingdom of, des- 
troyed, 310. 

Bedoore, taken by Hyder Alt, 1JI.416. 
Taken by the English, IV. 230. Re- 
taken by Tippoo Saib, 233. 

Beecher, Mr. Member of the Select 
Commiitee at Calcutta, III. lOV). 

Beejapore, kingdom in Deccan, by 
whom founded, II. 310. Second 
king of, defeated by Aurungzebe, .337. 
His general treacherously stabbed by 
Sevagee, 3f)0. Loses several dis- 
tricts, and is compelled to p.ay tribute 
to the Mahratlas, 3f)b lown of, 
taken by Aurungzebe and the Kiug 
delivered up to him, .'7t. 

Begum, Bhow, curious circiimstitnce 
relating to her, VI. 227. 

Begums of Oude, account of, IV, 375, 
Agreement between the Nabob and 
Mr. Masiiugs to plunder them, ibid. 
Pretext for tins measure, 376. Con- 
demned and punished before trial, 
381. 'I'lietr ticasurc seized, 303. 
Their Knnuchs tortured, .3,06. h’nr- 
ther traiisactious relatisc to the Be- 
gums, 413 Decision of the Court 
of Directors, 420. Their^jaghires re- 
stored to them, 440. (.’oiuluct of 
Mr, Hastings towards them, one of 
the articles m his impeachment, V.f)2. 

Heliccomhe, M. his gallant defence of 
Poiulichci ry, I\’. 142. 

Beloli, account of, previous to his as- 
cending the throne, II. 270* laken 
from his mother’s womb alter her 
death, 280. His char.u ter, 281. 

Beloli, Mahomed, great grandfather of 
Ilydcr .Vli, account of, 111. 40.5. 

Belus, sepulchre, of, II. 10. 

Benares, Cheyte Sing, ILajah of, his 
connexion with the I'aighsh hast 
India Company, IV. 31.'). Demands 
made on him by Mi. Hastings, 327. 
.lustice of Mr. Hastings’s ilcmands 
examined, 32y. Tnmnli.s in conse- 
r^uence of ins arrest, 340. Escapes 
from his guards, 342. Proceedings 
against him, .343. His conduct after 
Ins escape, 34.'3. Is deposed, 348. 
Hts wife, mothei, and princesses of 
his house shiiiiefully tre.iled and 
plundered, 3.W, Senlimeuts of the 
Court of Directors respecting his 
treatment, 3.54. I’rotected bySemdia 
and appointed to a command in his 
army, V, 15. 


Benaref, ineating at, of ^^r. Hastings 
and the Nabou of Oude, III. 488. 
New government framed for, IV^, 
348. Deplorable slate of, as expressed 
by Mr. Hastings in a subsequent vi- 
sit, 4.39. Deputy of dismissed, and 
his predecessor imprisoned by Mr. 
Hastings, ibid. 

Benficld, Paul, his situation at Madras, 
as one of the servants of the East 
India Company, and money agent, 
IV. Ill, With a salary only of a 
few hundreds a year, pretends to have 
advanced 2.34,000/. to the Nabob of 
Tdiijore and others, 1 12. His claim 
rejected by the government of Ma- 
dras, 11.3. Further discussion of his 
claim, ibid. His character, 447- 
His intrigues with the Nabob of 
Arcot to impede the collection of the 
revenue, ibid. Sends eight mem- 
bers to parliament, V, 24. Sums 
gained by him, 26 Lord Macart- 
ney’s opinion of his conduct in India, 
32, note. 

Bengal, first important privileges ob- 
tamed by tlie English in, I. 70. 
Agency by the Jilast India Company 
first established in, 98. First war of 
the English with tHe native powers 
in, 105. The inhabitants of, charac- 
terized as perfect in timidity, 4O7. 
Added to ihcM<ihomcdan dominions, 
II. 2.34. Invaded by an army ot 
Mogul Tartars, 238. Rebellion in, 
by Tuglml, subdued byBalin, 244. 
Government ol, usurped by Sherc the 
Afghduu, 288. Proceedings of Akbar 
against, 303- Invaded from the king- 
dom of Assam, 332. I nvaded by the 
Rajali of Arraean, 354. Proceedings 
in under Shah Aulum, Jaftier Khan, 
and Ferokiicre, HI. 26. State of, 
under Snr.ija Dowla, 138. Engli.sh 
go\ eminent of, remodelled, 244. 
English ex|)edition from, todrive'thc 
French out of the Northern Circars. 
218, 218. Invaded by the Nabobs 
of Oude and Allahabad, 25.3. Large 
reintorcements sent to the Dutch set- 
tlements In, ddcated by the English, 
2.57. Political stale of, in I76O, 
269. Clive resigns the government 
of. See Clive. Afflicted by a famine, 
which destroys moie than a third of 
Its inhabitants, 431. State and tem- 
per of the government of, on the ap- 
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polnttncntofMr.Haslings, 460, 475. Bhurtporc, Rajah of, one of the allied 
Situation of, with respect to the chieftains, ioins llolkar, VI. 490. 

neighbouring powers, 483. Finan- Fortress 0^ unsuccessfully attacked, 

cial condition of, 514. Force sent 493. Accommodation with the Rajah 

from, across India to Bombay, IV. of, 498. Bickerton, Sir Richard, ar- 

31, 38. Statements of its revenues, rives with a reinforcement at Madras, 

483, 434, note. Its views and those IV. 223. 

of Madras respecting the designs of Bidgegiir, capitulates to the Finglish, IV. 
Tippoo Saib, V. 2H4, Stale of its 349. 

police, as given by Mr. Dowdeswell, Birmans, or Burmans, mode practised 
467. by, of communicating their ideas on 

Benn, Mr. examined on Mr. Hastings's the remoteness of their antiquity, I. 

trial, V. 95. 134, note. A robust and active 

Bentham, Mr. his Treatise on Scotch people, 412, note. Account of the 

Reform, referred to, V. 44, note. religion and laws of, Jl. I99. Re- 

Bcniley, his opinions of the Hindu as- semblance of to the Hindus, 200, 

tronomy controverted by Mr, Play- note. 

fair, II. 88. Credit due to his Birmingham, rapid increase of Its nia- 
opinions, 113- nufacturcs in the early part of ilic 

Berar, kingdom in Dcccan, by whom eighteenth century, III. 21. 
founded, ll. 310. Ceded to Akbar, Birth, ceremonies observed by the 
311. Revolts and Is subdued by Hindus previous and subsequently to, 

Shah dehan, 332. Desire of the 1.444. Second birth, what so deuo- 

English to form a connexion with the minaled by them, ibid, 
government of, IV. 33. Situation of Black Hole at C'alculta, used as a jirlson 
the Regent of, between the English, by the English, previously to the inl- 
and the united power of IKder Ali, fortunate catastrophe for which it is 

and Nizam Ali, 172. Rajah of, celebrated, I H. 149, and note. Crime 

joins in hostilities with Senulia, \'I. of that catastrophe extenuated, 150, 

"354. Negoti;flions of the Biiiish "o- note. 

vernnient with, 413. Treaty with, Black^lolu^ quoted on equality of 
concluded, 445, punishments, I, 22 f, note. 

Bernier, M. on the Hinduepochs, qnot- Blair, laeutenanl-('olonel, sent against 
ed, I. 135, note. On the tenure of 1 the refractory Zcmmclars of Oude, 
land, 262, note. On the absurdities j VI. 241. 

of the Hindu religion, 339, note. On Bokhara, celebrated university of, H. 
the Fakeer.s, 355. On the ignorance 425. 

of the Pandits, II. 102, note. On Bombay, cession of, by the Portnguesr 
the malady of Shah Jehan, 337, note. to Charles the Second, and by him to 

On the date of Aurunpebe's illness, the East India ('omjiany, 1. 83. Rc- 

850. On the mode of death by the volts at, 98, 102. Elevated to the 

pousta, 364, note. On the buccanier dignity of a regency, 104. Presidency 

character of the Portuguese in India, of, at variance with the Supreme 

355, note. ('ouncil. See Supreme (’oiincil. 

Bhagvat-Geeta, chapter from, on the Bon.da, Janojee, league with, reconi- 
display of the divine nature in the mended to the English by Hyder Ali, 
form of the universe, I. .330, note. IV. 68. 

Bhamence dynasty, founder of, II. 266. Bonsla, Mudagee, Regent of Berar, 
Bhaow, nephew of Ballagee, killed in luiglish embassy to, IV. 34. The 

the battle of the Dooranees with the English desirous of treating with him, 

Mahrattas, II. 422. 41. 

Bhascara, Hindu mathematician, an- Bonsla, Ragogee, Mahratta Chief, III- 
tiquity of his treatises of astronomy 129. Sends an army to invade Bengal, 
questioned, II. 129. 141. His general assassinated, 143. 

Bhow, amount of his force, acting with Books, introduction of good ones in 
Lord Cornwallis, V. 329- Operations India, one of the best means ot re- 
of, against Tippoo Saib, 348. form, V. 542. 
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Boolan, account of, and its Rajah, II. 

^90. 

Boscawen, armsment with which he 
was sent to India, HI. 71. 

Botany, Hindus very superficially ac- 
quainted with, I. 8(). 

Bourbon, Isle of, by whom discovered, 
111.48. 

Bonr(|uien, General, surrenders himself 
to General Lake, VI. 41 7. 

Bowides, 4heir dynasty and conquests, 1 

II. 2lf). Their power e.ximgiiished, | 

Brahma, his ten avatars or incarnations, 

I. 299. Fable of his origin, .'UO. 
Brahmc, or Bralim, meaning of, in the 

Hindu, theology, I, 320, 333. 
Brahniegupta, Ilindii inathemalician, 

J. 129. Antiquity of his astronomi- 
eal treatise (piestioned, 132. 

Brahmens, or priests, one of the orders 
or castes of the Hiiulus, I. If) 7. Their 
power greater than that of any other 
priesthood that has existed, LOq. Are 
e.xeliisitely intci jiretators of the laws, 
188. In the ahsenre of the king, 
discharge the ollice of judge, ibid. 
Daily ccretiumic^; observed by them, 
34 1, 432. Their manner of proceed- 
ing in making astronomical calcula- 
tions, 1 1. 92. Six, mistaken for spies, 
])Lit to death by Lally, III. Ifg). 
Braihwaite, ('olonel, marches against 
llyder All, IV. 158. Charged with 
want of alacrity, 194. Defeated by 
Tippoo Saib after the most gallant de- 
fence, 213. 

Brereton, Major, arrival of, in India, 

III. 205. 

Bridges, Hindus ignorant of the art ol 
constructing them, II. 14. 

Brmjarrics, dealcr.s in grain and cattle, 
V.333. 

Bristow, Mr. succeeds Mr. Middleton 
as resident with the Nabob of Oude, 
III. .524. Removed, IV. 17> >372. 
Ke-appomted, 403. Animadversions 1 
of the Directors on Ills removal, 40f). | 
Instructions given him on his re- ; 
appointment, 423, 424. Denial of j 
these instructions by Mr. Hastings, | 
428. In the opinion of the majority I 
of the council refutes the charges | 
brought against him by Mr. Hastings | 
431. Letters, written in the name of ; 
the Nobob complaining of his con- i 
duct, suborned by Mr. Hastings, 434. 1 


British dominions, exicnt of, in India, 
geographically described, I. 1. 

Brooke, Mr. member of the Madra« 
Council, votes fora reconsideration of 
the claims of Mr. Benfield, IV. 1 13. 

Brow-heating of a witness, observation 
of Mr. Law on the practice of, by 
Mr. Sheridan, V. 102. 

Brown, Colonel, has an active command 
m the last war against Tippoo, VI. 
98. Takes C^iroor, 12.3. 

Brown, Mr. ()uarles, recommends to 
the East India ('oinpany a plan on 
opening a trade with Japan, 1. 91. 

Bruce, Mr on the embarrassed slate of 
the concerns of the L ist India Com- 
)Mny quoted, 1.81. On the instruc- 
tions guen to their servants respecting 
the Mogul and other Indian princes, 
98. On the subject of piracy in ih*e 
Indian seas, 1 17- 

Bryant, Mr. on other religions having 
borrowed from the (Mirislian, nuoted, 
I. 327. On the temples of the Cy- 
clopes, II. 12. 

Buchanan, Dr. on the claim of the 
Burmans to antiquity, quoted, 1. 134, 
note, (hies a shocking instance of 
tiial by ordeal, 242, note. Quoted 
on the manner m which the produce 
of land IS dnided in India, 2h4. On 
the interest ol l yots in land, 277, note. 
On the amours of Krishna carved on 
his chariot, 309, note. On the re- 
ligious controversies of the Hindus, 
315, note. On the Hindu worship 
of one Supreme Being, 321. On the 
Hindu treatment of the labouring 
cattle, 3 Gh, note. On the treatment 
of women in India, 388, note. Ri- 
diiiiles the expression of simple^ 
given by Sir William Jones to the 
Pundits, 4U2, note. Quoted on the 
iiihosj)ital)!c char.icter of the Hindus, 
405. (Jiaracierizes pestilence and 
beasts of prey, as gentle, compared 
with Hindu robbers, 407, note. 
Quoted on the state of apathy of the 
lower classes of the people in India, 
413, note. On the avarice of the 
Hindus, 417, note. On the filthiness 
of the Hindus in washing their 
clothes, bodies, and cattle, in the tanks 
from which they take their drink, 
420, note. Describes an Hindu tem- 
ple, II. 11. Describes a bridge at 
Seringa pa tarn, 13. Quoted on the 
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ignorance ol llie Bengalese In every 
art but weaving, 15. On the agricul- 
ture of the Hindus, 2/>, note. On 
the sculpture of the Hindu temples, 
34. Mentions a silver bason, on 
which the Birmans had embossed the 
twelve signs of tlie Zodiac, (.)b, note. 

H noted on the short period that 
indu manuscripts can be preserved, 
and the delusions practised by copy- 
ists, 97, note. On the deceptions 
practised by the Brahmens in their 
accounts both of their religion and 
history, 107, note. On the deference 
exacted by Hindus from their infe- 
riors, l69, note. On the Indian 
roads, 181. 

Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, 
claims a siiare of prize money, I. 4.^. 
Buddha, one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu, worshipped o\er the greater 
part of the E.ast, I. ,109. Question, 
whether his religion was derived from 
Brahma, or that of Brahma from him, 
difficult of solution, 310, note. 
Bugwunt Sing, Oude Zemiudary, (’om- 
pany’s war nv itli, 1 , 24 1 . 

Bujeeraow, Mahratta chief, suddenly 
attacks Delhi, but obliged to decamp, 
11.398. 

Buildings of the Hindus, I. 418. II. 1. 
See further. Pagodas. Buildings of 
the Mexicans, 0. Of the Peruvians, 
ibid. Of the Goths, 9- Of Nine- 
veh and Babylon, ihid. Of the 
Egyptians, ibid. Of the Cyclopes, 
12. Of Ecbatana, ihul. note. Of 
the Ceylonese, ibid. 

Bulwant Raow, killed in the battle of 
the Mahralias with the Dooranccs, 

II. 422. 

Bulwant Sing, Rajah of Benares, jiro- 
tected by the Engli.sh against Suja 
Dowla, HI, 362. Further ineniion 
of,IV. 31(). 

Bundelcund, history of the operations 
in, VI. 43H. Predatory incursions 
into, 473. 

Burke, Edmund, member of the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1781, U) mijuire inio affairs 
of the East Indies, IV. -lb I. His in- 
sinuations resjicctmg Mr. Hastings’s 
designs against the Mogul and Scindia, 
confirmed by Mr. Pitt, V. 14, note. 
Substance of his celebrated speech on 
the Nabob of Arcol’s debts, 23. His 
character of Paul BcnfieUl and Rich- 


ard Atkinson, 23, 24. His idea of col- 
lusion between the Nabob of Arcot’s 
creditors and ministry, 29. Moves 
for papers to inculpate Mr. Hast- 
ings, 40. Mode of proceeding re- 
commended by bun against Mr. 
Hastings, 41. Complains of the dif- 
ficulties of the prosecution in regard 
to evidence, 0‘3. His opening speech 
at the trial of Mr. Hastings, 83. Pe- 
titioned against by Mr. Hastings for 
his severe accusations respecting Nun- 
comar, Ji)l. lli^ conduct in the 
House of C’ommons on the occasion, 
10.0. Complaiii.s of the rules adoptal 
by the l.or<ls for e.Kelmling eiiclence, 
127. His remailv.soii the right of the 
(’ommons not to he held to technical 
niceties, 1.03. His eliaige ot oppres- 
sion against Mr. Hastings challenged 
by Mr. Law, l02, note. His oj)inioii 
of tlic elliciency ol impeachments, 
ibb. Ati.ieked by the Archbishop 
of York, 198. Proposes to jiroseeute 
the publisher of the Arclibishnp’s 
speech, 200. His eoncliiding speech 
on the Inal of Mr. Hasungs, 217 
Attacked by Mr. Law, brother of the 
counsel of that name, 220. Ills po 
lilical character, 23 1. .Speech by, 
on the fjuestion ol cnminalilv in ani- 
inadvcrung on the jiroeeedings ol 
judges and other conslilulcd aulho- 
iities, 254, note. 

Bormans. See Ihrmans. 

Burn, Lieutenant-colonel, prudent pre- 
canlions taken by liim against an at- 
tack on Delhi, VI. 481. Perilous 
situation of a deiai. liment commauded 
l)V him near S.imlee, 485. 

Btirren Sunker, or impure brood, how 
iiUrodueed among the Hindus, I. 
172. 

Burrows, Mr. Advocate-general, his 
speech on a meeting of the Brilidi 
iuhabilaiUs of Calcutta, for coiUrihu- 
tious in support of the war against 
the French, V I. 79. 

Hussy, M. his transactions in ('ar- 
natic, HI. 101, 127. In Mysore, 
134. Further exploits of, 18('), 
191. Recalled by Lally, 197. 

Lally, 20.'). Compliment )>aid to 
his merit by six French officers, who 
request he might supersede them, 
207. His conduct in the attack on 
Madras blamed, QOQ. Restrains the 
impetuosity of his officers in their 
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rffpulie of the Entlibh before Cudda- 
lore, and the English army thereby 
sa\ed, IV. 23t). 

Butler, a great luxury with the Hindus, 

I. 410. 

Buxar, battle of 111 . 213. Imj)orlance 
of il9 result to the English, 314. 

Buying, East India ("ompany’s Com- 
mittee of, its duties, III. K. 

Buying and selling, mode of, practised 
by the Hindus, 1. d 18. 

Byratn the First, his reign, li. 227- ; 
Byrain the Second, 230. j 

('abot, Sebastian, voyage and discoveries I 
of, 1. 5. I 

Cabiil, invaded by the Afghauns, II. | 
315,317. Detached from the doiin- j 
nions of the Mogul and added to 
those of Nadir Sliah, 401. 'I'akeii I 
by Ahmed Abdallee, 408. I 

C’wsar, (iLioled respecting the Druids i 
among llie Gauls, I. 292. j 

Cafoor, Mogul general, ravages Deccan, 1 

II. 255. His cruellies and death, j 
25(). 

Calcutta, granted to tlie I'.asl India 
Company, by llic Moguls, 1. 12.^. j 
•Attacked by Suraja Don la, HI. 147. ' 
Taken, and its defenders shut up in 1 
the Black Hole, 140. Betaken by , 
Clive, 15 (i. Fortified, 1.58. Discord I 
in the council at, 27*1. Meetings of 
the Briiish inliabilants of, for coiitn- 
butions in support of the war against j 
the French, VT. 79. 

(^alliaud. Captain, defeats the Mysoreans 
near Madura, HI. 182. Appointed 
to the command of the army m Ben- 
gal, 259. Defeats the Mogul near 
Patna, 2()3. Defeats the Naib oi 
Poorania, 20’8. 

Cal muck servants, esteemed ihrougli 
Kussia for intelligence and hdelity, 
II. 188, note. Calinuck artist, ibid. 

Campbell, Captain, opens tht; gate oi 
the fort in the capture of Gawilghiir, 
VI. 4.38. Taken ill, 441. 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, a friend of 
Mr. Hastings, nominated Governor 
of Madras, m opposition to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Holland by the 
Directors, V. 31. Grants an aid 
of English troops to the Rajah 
of Travencore, 27 1 • His regulations 
for the Carnatic revenues, 297* His 
partial view of his own arrangement 


respecting the debts of the Nabob of 
Arcot, 298. His character of the 
Nabob, 300. His arrangement ob- 
jected to by the Nabob, 301 ; and the 
Madras government, 303. 

Canal, grand, of China, II. I93. 
Canara, ancient name of Carnatic, lan- 
guage of, within what extent spoken, 
HI. 83, note. 

Candahar, wrested from the Moguls, 
hy Abbas, the Persian, II. 321. 
Recovereil by the treachery of its go- 
vernor, .332. Retaken by Shah Ab- 
bas the Second, 334. Besieged twice 
by Aunmgzebe and Dara, unsuccess- 
fully, ibid. Taken by Ahmed Abdal- 
lee, Afgbann chief, 408. 

Caiulesb, taken by Shah Jehaii, and the 
go\erimienl conferred on Mahobet, 
II. 328, .330. 

Cape of (mod Hope, voyages to India 
by, alleinpted, 1. 8. 'lakcn from the 
l7utcb by the English, VI. fjO. 
Carangolv, fort, surrenders to tlie 
French, 111. 204. Taken by Sir 
F2yie Coole, 221. 

(’aravansarics 0! Syria, 11. IQS, note, 
(’ardan, mathematician, a rule pub- 
lished by, in 1545, still bears his 
name, II. 134. 

("arieal, engagement near, between the 
Fiench and English fleets, 111. 203. 
Taken by the English, 228. 

(!arli (Leitrcs Americanes), on the 
fondness oi the Peruvians for comic 
dramas, (juoted, II. I.H, note. 
Carlisle, Earl, on the cosily attire of the 
Russian court, quoted, II. 183, note, 
(’arnac, Major, defeats tlie Mogul Em- 
peror, 111. 276. Visits and negotiates 
a treaty with him, 277. Superseded 
by ('oloncl ('note, 28 1 . Opposes the 
de'iigns of Mcer Causim against Ram 
iiaram, 282. Recalled from Patna, 
ibid. Resumes the command and 
defeats Suja Dowla, 283. Member 
of the Select (’ommiltee at Calcutta, 
349. His conduct as to signing cove- 
nants not to receive presents, 35(i. 
After again defeating Snja Dowla, 
makes peace with him, 36l, Ac- 
companies Lord Clive to Moorsheda- 
bad on business of revenue, 374. 
Appointed one of the committee for 
settling the government of Poonah, 
IV. 35. 

Carnal le, j>opulation of, why supposed 
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lo be small, II, 906, To whom ii 
belonged before and after the reduc- 
tion of Beejanugmir by the Maho- 
medan powers of Deccan, 371, note. 
Proceedings of An’war ad Dien, Na- 
bob of, 111. bd, ()}), 38. (Geographi- 
cal description of, 83. Political state 
of, 84. War among tlie natives of, 
87. Wars of the English and Krenclt 
in, 113. Object of those wais. 121. j 
Negotiations between the two powers j 
respecting this point, ibid. Negotia- ! 
lions respecting between the French i 
and English governments in Europe, 
ICJ. Commissioners appointed, and 
the question settled in favour of the 
English, 124. ^^’ar u ith the Frencit 

in, renewed, ]7(). Ereuch, alter va- 
rious changes of fortune, druen out j 
of Carnatic, 2.34. Political state of, j 
after the overthrow of the French, j 
334. War with ll^der Ah, who in- 
sadesii, .K)l| Irrnjition of 

Ni7.am Ali into, 400. Terms on 
which the war in, with llyder, ter- 
minated, severely condemned hy the 
Elast India Company, 12.') Invaded ' 
by Tippoo Sail), V. 2q.). llcgulalions 
for the revenues oi, hy (Governor ' 
Campbell and the Nabob, 2()7. h'or ^ 
Nabobs of, see An’war ad Dien, j 
Doosl Ali, and Malioiued All. 

Carnor, reduced by Colonel Eullarton, j 
IV. 239. 'Taken by ibe army under 
Lord Cornwallis, V. 2HH. ^ ! 

Cartier, Air. appointed Member of tiie ' 
Select Commiliee at Calcutta, III. 
382. Succeeds Mr. Verelst, as Go- ' 
vernor of Bengal, 398, 431. 


Cavendish, Thomas, his voyage and 
discoveries, 1. 12, (’barged with 
want of respect for human life, by 
llring on the savages of Guam, 13, 
note. 

Cavery, Mound of, contentions respect- 
ing, between the Nabob of (kir- 
iiatic and the Rajah of 'Tanjore, III. 
3 K). 

('ausiin, Mcer, Nabob of Bengal, pow- 
ers ol admimsiralioii jilaced in his 
hands by the TGuglish, HI. 272. His 
activity and success in raising money, 
27). Reiluces the prot mces of Blr- 
boom and Burdwan, whicli had ta- 
ken up arms, to obedience, 2/8. Ills 
extoriionary pioeet'dings towards 
Ramnaram, 2H0. Disputes between, 
and ilic Compauy’.'s sen ant's, on the 
subject oi jtritale trade, 29 1. Ills 
expedition against Nepaul, 2<)9. Abo- 
Iislies alldulieson internal trade, 300. 
Sei/As some iMiglish arms, in their 
way to I^itna, .302. Tlie English 
take the iield ..gainst, and defeat him, 
.30,'), .107. Puts R.unn.irain and 
other duels to death, ibid. On the 
loss of Mongheei, lus capital, massa- 
cres in Ins r.ige lus T'.nglisb prisoners, 
308. Flies for piolection to the 
Nabob of Oude, .i09 Being de- 
manded b) the I'.nglish, escapes with 
his family into the Roliilla country, 
313. Sums receued from him, by 
the servants ol the Company, .327. 
Nabob ot Ondc pledges Inmself to 
tlie F',ugli‘'h ne\er to harbour or em- 
ploy him, Ilegtikuions made 

with Imu as to private trade, deemed 


Cashmere, overran by the Mahomedans 
in the early part of the eleventh cen- 
tury, II. 218. Conquered by Akbar, 
304. 

Castes or classes, divisions into, of the 
Hindus, L 1.^)7. Of the Anglo-S.ix- 
ons and olhers, ibid, note, Medes 
said to be divided into, note. 

Distribution of a people into four 
only, productive of innumerable in- 
conveniences as their wants multi- 
plied, 170. TNisled in the ancient 
Assyrian empire, 173, note. In- 
stances of such division, in other an- 
cient nations, ibid. 

Catwall, ministers of justice so called, 
iheir functions, II. 175» 

C'avc of Elepbanla, II. 4. Of Salselte 
and Pusa, ibid. note. 


too severe by the Company, ,‘jON. 

C'au/ce, Malionvedaii judge, criminality 
altaclied to the Suliau in notselecimg 
the pioperest person ibr the olHcc, II 
432. His olheo to expound the 
Moslem law, Hi. 41)7. 

CelesLi.ij Bride, splendid mosque built 
by Mabrnood, II. 220. 

Celtic manners in tlie Iligblaiuls of 
Scotland, resemblance between, and 
those of the Hindus, 1. 2(i8, note. 
Celtic inhabitants of Britain liad a 
domestic comnumily of women, 3<J7> 
note. 

(’eylon, first possessed by the Dutch 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, I. 78. luigagements of], 
betvvcen tlie French and English 
fleet-, HE 21.>, IV. 21>. Their set- 
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tlements at, taken by the English, 

VI. 60. 

Chaja Aiass, vizir of Jehangire, history 
of, previous to his nroinotion, IT. 313. 
Effect of liis death on the Sultana, 
his daughior, 318. 

Chalmers, LiculCMiant, repels an attempt 
upon Coimbetoro, V. 3.'>3. Obliged 
to capitulate, and is detained a pri- 
soner, 35.'j. Sent by Tippoo Saib to 
make an ovciture of peace to Lord 
Cornwallis, 375. 

Chambers, Mr. \V. on the dcfRicncy 
of the Hindus in historical composi- 
tion, ({noted, II: 6l, note. 

Champion, Colonel, defeats the Ilobil- 
las. III. 507. Generous manner in 
which he describes the conduct of 
Hafez and his army in the battle, 50H. 
Charges the vizir, liis ally, with pusil- 
lanimity, ibid. Cites instances of his 
cruelty, 5(K), note. 

Chancellour, liis ship the first that vi- 
sited Arcliangel, I. t). benefits re- 
sulting from it to the EnglK'ih, ibid 

Chandernagor, taken by the English, 

HI. l6l.' 

Chapman, Mr. on the state of Cochin 
China, (juoied, II. 1()7- 

Chardin, on the elegant construction of 
the Persian budges, ({noted, II. 14. I 
On the art of {(ainting among the 
Persians, o6, note. On the igiioiaiu'c 
of the IVrsians in geograjdiy and lii.s- 
tory, 64, note. On the Persian 
schools, 105, note. 

Charges against Mr, Hastings. Sec 
Hastings. 

Charters to the East India Company, 
the first granted in the year I. 

21. Renevsed l6t)(), and the Com- 
pany constituted a eoiporatc body lor 
ever, 25. New chaiter granted by 
Charles the Second, in lOOl, 25. 
Furtlicr charters by King William, in : 
l603, 113. Renewed in 1712, HI 
23. Petitioned against in 17.30, 34. 
Renewed 1732,42. Again m 178O, 
IV. 457. Again in 1763, VI. 2. 

('hnslity, female, >aliic set on it by 
Eastern nations, 1. 231. 

Cheen Koolich Khan, son of Gazec ad 
Dien, fa\ourably received at the 
Court of Shah Aulnm, H 376. A{i- 
pointed to the Regency of Deccan by 
Veroksere, and decorated with the 
Otic of Nizaiu al Miilk, 38. >. Re- 


called 386. Invited to court to act 
against the Seyd brothers, joins their 
parly, 3gi. Appointed to the go- 
vern men t of Malvva, ibid. Made 
Vizir by Mahomed Shah, is disgusted 
with his dissoluteness, and revolts, 
307 . Defeats his son Nazir .fnng, 
and takes him (iiisoner, 405. Rct 
duces neaily the whole provinces of 
Carnatic to obedience, ibid. His death 
at the advanced age of a iuindred and 
lour, 400. I'urther account of him, 
HI. 86, 88. 

Clieiry, Mr. British resident In the 
house of Vizir Ali, assassinated, VI. 

Chess, invention of, claimed by the 
Hindus, H, 40. Known to the Araii- 
canians, 41. ( 4aimed by the Persians, 
ibid. note. Scandinavians skilled in 
it, ibid, (diessof the ('hinc.se totally 
diflerent from that of the Hindus 
and Peisians, ibid. 

(yherika, Rajah of, assigns part of his 
teirilory to the Company to liquidate 
a long standing debt, V. 267* 

Chevte Sing, Bajah of Benares. See 
Benares. 

('hild. Sir John, his proceedings in 
India, citaractenzed as rash and pre- 
snmjnuous, 1 , I07. 

('hild, Sii Joshua, Ins exaggerated state- 
ment of the benefits of the trade with 
India, 1 , 05. 

Chili, perfect nature of the grammar of, 
11.82. 

Chillambrum, {wgoda of, described, II. 

1 1. Taken by the English, HI. 228. 
Restoied to the Fretieb,342. Favour- 
able result to the l^ngiish of General 
Coote’s defeat at, 1 V, 181. 

Chdligi, tribe of Afgluuns, account of, 
H 248. 

Cliinese, pretended duration of their 
monarchy, I- 134. Nature of their 
iciuiie of kind, 277> note. Cliarac- 
teiised as inseinible to the feelings of 
others, 404, note. Their dramatic 
performances, li. 53. Exaggerate(I 
accounts of them, by ihc Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, 131) Their skill in the arts 
e.xamined, 103. Instances of their 
resemblance to the Hindus, ibid. 

Chingliput, taken by (''live, HI. 1 15. 
English in danger of losing it, 205. 

Chitta, geography of, difficult to ascer- 
tain, 11. 238, note. 
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ChiUapet, taken l»y the French, 111, 
185i. Taken by the Knglish, S?2(). 

Chixer, Mahomedan sovereign, account 
of, II. 276. 

Chosroes, reign of, II. 212. 

Choultries or Caravanscras, first esta- 
blished by a Mahomedan sovereign, 

II. 181. 

Chout, meaning of, II. 177,38^. III. 
471 . Chout to the judges alrolished, 
ibid. V. 426. Impost established 
by the Company in its stead, abo- 
lished, III. ibid. 

Chrishna. Sec Crishna. 

Chronology, Hindus liave no regular j 
work on, II. ().'>. Chronological table j 
of Hindu kings 1.^0, note. | 

Chunda Saheb, imprisons the cjueen of | 
Trichinopoly, and succeeds to the go- 
rernment, 111.8f). Forms an alliance 
with the French, 9 1 . Flies from the 
army of Naur Jung, 97- Arcot, his 
capital, taken by the English, 106'. 
Places himself under the protection 
of the king of Tanjore, and is cruelly 
murdered, 111. 

Chunar, meeting at, of M r. Hastings and 
the Nabob of Oude, IV . 373. 

Church, Visigoths and Burgundians al- 
lowed to make donations to, I. 215. 

C hurning, Hindu description of Vish- 
nu’s churning the ocean, I. 304. 

Churrum, son of Jebangire, defeats the 
prince of Odepore, II. 31(i. 1 itle ot 
Shah Jehan, or king of the world, 
bestowed on him by his father, 317- 
Defeats and concludes a second peace 
with the prince of Odepore, 318. 
His rebellion against his father, 320. 
Proclaimed emperor, 324. Number 
of his family, and accomplishments 
of his daughters, 325. HU war against 
Lodi, 327. His conduct to the Hindus, 
who betook themselves to penances and 
other religious rites during a famine, 
329. Orders the expulsion of tlie 
Portuguese from his dominions, 330, 
Proceeds to the subjugation of Dec- 
can, 331. Takes an hundred and 
fifteen towns and fortresses in the 
course of a year, ibid. Conduct of 
his sons in his illness, 338. On his 
recovery, intrigued against by his son 
Aurunzebc, who makes him his pri- j 
loner, 343. His treatment in prison, 1 
350. Refuses the daughter of Data to j 
Akbar, youngest son of Aurungzebe, | 


j .350. Dies, it has been suspected, 
I by the jiousta, 354. 
i Chuscro, his mean origin, II. 267. 
I Kills Mubarick and nsurp.s the 
i throne, ibid. His cruelties and 
^ death, 238. 

I Chusero, son of Selim, his revolts against 
' his father, II. .312, 313. 

ChutterSaul, rerr.ictory Zemindar, siege 
of his fort of Tetteeah by the Eng- 
lish, VI. 248. 

Chultamittee, granted, in lhf>9, ihe 
East India Company, I. 125. 

Circars, Northern, confirmed to th»' na- 
tive princes, III. K2(i. hbiglish ex- 
pedition to drive the French from, 
218, 248. Freed from their de|)end- 
ance on the Subahdar of Deccan, 
and bestowed on the English, 401 
English enter on the possession of, 
402. Sec next article. 

Circuit, apppoinimcut and proceedings 
of the committee of, respecting the 
Northern Circars, IV. 108, 123 
.Suspended by Governor Rumbold, 
125. Courts of, V. 429. 

City, what placca obtained that name 
with the Hindus, II. 184, note. 

Civilization, importance of the inquiry 
into the stale of, among the Hindus, 
II. 133. Mistakes respecting the 
civilization of the Hindus, whence 
derived, I3(), 142. Inaccuracy of the 
ideas of European scholars on the 
subject of civilization, 141, note. 
Hindus have experienced no calamity 
from which a preceding state of high 
civilization can be Inferred, I4fi. A 
people may be united under an ex- 
tensive monarchy in a low state ol 
civilization, 157. Good servants found 
among a people, a fallacious proof of 
civilization, 188, note. Existence of 
despotism a proof of low civilization, 
203. 

f 'layering, General, one of the members 
of the supreme council in India, HI. 
457, 318. Holds the station of Go- 
vernor-general pro tempore, IV. lb. 
Dies in India, 20. 

Clavigero, quoted on the resemblance 
of the Mexican ages to those of the 
Hindus, I. 135, note. On their 
knowledge of the creation of the 
world, the deluge, and confusion of 
tongues, 150, note. On the worship 
of a Supreme Being, by the Mext- 
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cans, 297 . On the knowledge of the 
Mexicans in constructing vaults, 11. 
14. On the roanufaciures of the 
Mexicans, 16 . On their skill in 
jewellery, 28. On their skill in 
sculpture and casting metals, 35, and 
note. On the Mexican dramas, 54. 
On the Mexican language, 82. 

Clayton, Lieutenant-colonel, his ex- 
ploits in Cuttack, VI. 442. 

Clive, account (if, previous to his being 
appointed a writer in the service of 
the East India Company, III. 104. 
His intrepid conduct on entering the 
military service as an ensign, 105, 
Obtains possession of Arcot, I0(). 
Successful in other enterprizes, 107- 
Baffles the attempt of the French 
upon Tnconopoly, 110. Having 
reduced the forts of ('ovelong and 
Chinglipui, returns to Kurojie for 
Ins health, 115. Lands at Bombay, 
having been promoted in England to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 153. 
Conducts a successful expedition 
against the pirate Angria, ibid. Hav- 
ing repaired to his government at 
Fort St. David, is summoned to Ma- 
dras, to assist in the deliberations for 
recoveringCalculta, 154. Sent against 
Calcutta, at the head of the Aladras 
troops, and cflcc|s the object of his 
mission, 155. Ilis treacherous de- 
signs against the French, in wishing 
to attack their settlement at Chandcr- 
nagor, 158. Takes Chandernagor, 
]6l. V’^iulates tile orders he had re- 
ceived to return to Madras, l52. 
Plans the dethronement of Suraja 
bowla, 163 . Particulars of the con- 
spiracy for that purpose, ibid. Calls 
a council of war, and takes the field 
in direct opposition to its decision, 
l6(). Defeats the army of the Nabob 
atPlassy, 1()7. Takes Moorshedabad. 
169 . His treacherous attempts against 
Omichund, in the division of the 
spoil, 170 , note. Ilis further pro- 
ceedings in Bengal, 242. Appointed 
sole President, 244. Humourous 
anecdote to show the extent of his 
influence. Ibid. note. In opposition 
to the wishes of the coundl, engages 
in an expedition against the French, 
948. His conduct on occasion of the 
confederacy of the Nabobs of Oude 
and Allahabad against Bengal, 253. 
7 


Obtains the Jaghire round Calcutta, 
257 . Defeats the Dutch, 258. Sails 
from Calcutta to return home, 2Sg, 
Previous to his return, writes in con*- 
tumelious language to the Court of 
Directors, 284, After refusing to 
pay the proceeds of his jaghire, for 
which he sues the Company, is ap- 
pointed by them, with high powers. 
Governor of Bengal, 322. Sums re- 
ceived by bun from native princes, 
327, 329 . Returns to India with the 
title of Lord, 331. Proposes to the 
Company to become sovereigns of 
the country, .332. From an expected 
risenn the Company’s stock, orders 
all his property to be invested in it, 
333 . His account of the state of the 
Company’s affairs on entering on his 
second administration, 353. His pro- 
gress up the country for the purpose 
of a new arrangement for the govern- 
ment of the provinces, and making 
peace with Suja Dowla, 358. Terms 
on which he settled with the Com- 
pany the question of his jaghire/t>63. 
Enters largely into the private trade 
of Bengal, 366. Promotes the mea- 
sure of superseding servants in Ben- 
gal, by others from Madras, 371. His 
conduct on the discovery of discon- 
tents in the officers of the army, 375. 
His interview with the emperor and 
Suja Dowla, 373. Violates the or- 
ders of the Company in their |^- 
hlbilion of private trade, 380. Re- 
turns to England, 382. Is favour- 
ably received by the Company, and 
the produce of his jaghire confirmed 
to him for an additional number of 
years, 385. Reasons assigned by him 
for receiving a present of five lacks of 
rupees from Nujeem ad Dowla, ibid. 
Account of his celebrated exculpatory 
speech in the House of Commons, 
437 . Succeeds Lord Hobart at Ma- 
dras, VI. 61 . 

Close, Colonel, one of a political and 
diplomatic commission, in the war 
with Tippoo Saib, VI. 102. De- 
puted with Mr. VVebbe, to propose 
to the relations of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot, the transfer of the Carnatic go- 
vernment, 287, 321, 341. Vested 
with extraordinary powers, in the 
preparations for war against Scindia, 
500. Resident at Poon^h, 520. 
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Cochin, taken from the Dutch by the 
Engliah, VI. 60. 

Cochin, Rajah of, his transactions with 
Tippoo Saib, V. 269 . 

CochmChina, account of, II. 197, 198, 
note. 

Coel, surrendered to the English, under 
General Lake, VI. 410. 

Coimbetore, taken Ijy the English, IV. 
fi42. A pin by the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, V. yH(). All.irk upon, 
repulsed by Lieulenant Chalmers, 
S.’iS. Ca))itnlales to a detachment of 
Tippoo’s army, 3.')4. 

Coin, gold and siher, first struck in 
India by Akbar, 11. 183. Copper 
coin struck by Mahomet the I'liird, 
862. 

Colbert, French East India Company, 
projected by, 1 . 90. 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas, on the re- 
ligious sects of ihc Hindus, quoted, 
1. 314. On the Hindu goddess Vach, 
321, note. Brahmen dialogue cued 
by, on the question of the unnersal 
»W>J, ibid. Acknowledges the insuf- 
ficiencyof ihedisiinction m the Hindu 
religion between the creature and the j 
Creator, 33.*). Ascribes to the Hindus ; 
a fondness for scholastic disputation, i 
IL 79, note. Examiiuiion of Ins 
work on Sanscrit Algebra, 12.'). 
Collings, Colonel, resident at h'utty 
Ghur, sent to negotiate with Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, VI. 3 1.'). H is negotia- 
tion un«!uccessful, 31 <). Second mis- 
sion, 38«, 341, 34.'), .147. 

Colonization of India w iih Hnglislnnen, 
benefits that would lia\e resulted 
from, V. 503. 

Comera, servant of Mr, Renfield, con- 
cern of, with his master, in money- 
lending transactions, IV. qg, note. 
Commaul ad Dicn Khan, nnnosilion 
practised by, in the atlair of Nunco- 
inar, 111.5(33. 

Commerce, active state of, in England, , 
under Queen Elizabetii, I. 4. Of 
the English with the Moluccas, be- 
gun by Sir Francis Drake, 10. Ex- 

f ort and import articles of, in Oude, 

I. 23, note. Rapid advance of, in 
England, in the early part of the \ 
eighteenth century, III. 21. Further 
advance of, hi the middle of that 
century, 76. 

Commissioners, Boat d of, appointed for 1 


tlie settlement of the dominioni, re- 
quired by the English of the Nabob 
of Oude, VL 213. 

Committees in the coiistilutiou of the 
East India Company enumerated, 
and their respective duties described, 
111. O’, et seq. Select committee at 
Calcutta, of whom and why formed, 
350, Its proceedings respecting pre- 
sents, 350; respecting private trade, 
304; respecting the supply of vacan- 
cies in lire council, 370 ; respecting 
military allowances, 372 ; rcsjiecting 
the inland trade society, 379. Com- 
iiiillcc of Circuit. .See Circuit. Com- 
mittee of revenue in Bengal, V. l.‘)0. 

Commons, House of, pioccedings in, 
on the war in the (’aniatic, and con- 
duct of the supreme judicature, IV. 
4O1. Instaitce of its being inadeipiatc 
to the ends it was meant to fulfil, 
47O'. Proceedings in, relating to the 
.ill'airs of 1 ndia, V, (), note ; to the debts 
ol the Nabob of Arcot, 21 — 31. 
View of j)arlies in, 39. Mutual as- 
persions between ministers and o])- 
position in, relative to Mr. Hastings, 
42. Discussion in, on the mode of 
mocednre respecting evidence ag.iinst 
Mr. Hasimgs, 49. Importance of 
the mode of procedure respecting Mr. 
Hastings, rejeclc^} by the House, 53. 
Votes the Rohill.i war not impeach- 
able, .5(). Passes bills to amend the 
East India aet, .57. Qbject of those 
bills, 58 — Gl. Articles of imncacli- 
ment of Mr. Hastings brought up 
from the Conimiliee of the Hou‘;e, 
G5. Impeachment voted and cairicd 
to the Lords, GG. Proceedings of, 
relative to the impeachment of Sir 
Elijah Impcy, G7. Debates in, on 
ihe declaratory bill, 71, Further 
proceedings of, on Mr. Burke’s 
charging Mr. Hastings with the mur- 
der of Nuncomar, 103. Reprimands 
Major Scott for reviling the managers 
of Mr. Hastings's impeachment, 
through the press, 169. Debates in, 
on the n^ueslion, whether the disso- 
lution ol parliament abated the im- 
peachment, 170. Acts of, said not 
to beat^bof the people, 175. Com- 
mittee formed in, to disprove the 
charge of protraction of the trial, 200 
Proceedings of, on intemperate lan- 
guage by the Archbishop of York, 
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198. Dispute in, about further tiuie 
required by the managers of the trial 
to prepare their /eply, ibid Mana- 
gers appointed a eomiiiillee by, to 
ascertain the causes of delay in the 
trial, 21(1. Votes the thanks of the 
House to the managers of the trial, 
219. Report of the Coinmiiiee of, 
appointed to inspect the Lords’ .Ion r- 
nais, relative to their procetxlings on 
the trial, 231. Comments on that 
report, 248. Debates m, on the war 
with Tipj)()0 Sail), .S.'{3. iVhalesin, 
on renewal of the Last India C’om- 
pany’s Charter, VI. .3, G, 8 

Commutation act and lav, IV. -j85. 

C'ompaiiy, for trading to the Last In- 
dies, a new one piojerted, 1. Ill, 
Oiler a loan of tuo millions to go- 
vernment for leave to trade, 1 17, 
Ohuiiii un act of incorporation, 121. 
Chartered as a regulated rompany, 
122. Its feebleness, 124. Lmon of 
the two companies rceoniinended by 
the King, 126. The union cllected, ' 
128. 

(’oncan, army sent into, hy Aurving- 
zehe, II, 370, .372’. 

Coiidaniine, M. de la, on the precious 
stones of Sooth America, quoied. If. 
28, note. 

Condillac, on the manner in which the 
infant mmd generalizes ideas, quoted, 
11. 70, note. 

('oiiflaiis, M. succeeds Bussy in the 
command of the French hoops in 
Carnal ic, and is defeated hy the hng- 
lish III. 249. 

Congeveram, burned by the French, 
in revenge for a similar outrage com- 
iniUed by tlie Koglish at Waiide- 
wasli. III, 179. Surprised and taken 
by the French, 222. Battle of, IV. 
1G5. • 

Cunseiousness, ascribed, hy the Hindus, 
to vegetables as well as animals, II, 
8G, Creaied, according to the Hin- 
dus, hefoie the mmd, 2GI, 

Control, iioard of, how constitnied, 
JV. 487. Effects of, upon the East 
India Company, 489- h.ffeci<> of, on 

the gov ernnieiU ol India, ibid, et seq. 
Efficacy of, as an instrument of eo- 
vernment, compared with that of the 
Court of Directors, 493. Convinced 
of the evil respecting the Nabob of 
Atcot’s debt*, V. 17. Orders them 

V0I„ Vf. 


to be discharged without inquiry, 19. 
Remonstrance of the Directors against 
the proceeding, 20. Appoints a go- 
vernor of Madras, in opposition to 
I he Direriois, 30. Instead of con- 
trolling, originates measures, 31. Or- 
ders the Carnatic revenues to be re- 
stored, ibid. Further contest of, with 
the Direetors, respecting LieiUenant- 
( lolonel Ross, G9. I’ower of, declared, 
72. Sdlartes given to the members 
of, VI. 7. 

Coollce Khan. See Kooli. 

(’oolies, race of iiieii living in the most 
inaccessible parts of Guzerat, nearly 
extirjiatcd by .Jehangire, II. 317. 
Coorgs, account of the, V. 383. 

('oole, Sii J'A re, takes VVandewaRb, III. 
221. Beduces Cliittapet and Arcot, 
226’. FniilitT operations and success 
of the army under him, 227- Su- 
perseded by Major Monson, 230. 
Good seiiMC and temper displayed by 
him on tins occasion, ibid. Resumes 
the command, 231. Takes Pondi- 
cherry, 2.33. Recalled from Patna, 
28.3. Appointed Coinmander-ln- 
Cbicf, and Member of the Supreme 
(Vmncil, I\’. 49. Opposes the treaty 
wiih the Banna of Gohud, proposed 
by the (.rovernor- General, bO. Sent 
by the Supieiiic ('ouncil to fake the 
command of the Madras army, 17 1. 
Takci the field against Hyder, 179* 
A Hacks, unsncccssfiilly, the fortified 
pagoda of (’hillambram, 181. De- 
feats Hyder, though labouring under 
I many disadvantages, 184. In another 
I battle with Hyder, his army, after 

' much suffering, is obliged to fldl 

back, 187. Retains his army so long 
in the field, as to endanger its return 
by the imjiedmients of the Monsoon, 
I89. Shows a discontented and quar- 
relsome spirit, 201. Kindness of 
Loid Macartney’s treatment of him, 
while in this limnoin, 202, note. 
After several month*- in cantonments, 
his army again take the field, and 
attempt the reduction of Arnee, 215. 
A regiment of cnaliy, which he 
calhd Ills grand gvi.nrf!, drawn into 
amhusc.ide, and killed or taken pri- 
soners. 2 i G. Enters into negotiation 
with Tippco, cind 15 duped, 217* Un- 
equal 10 the toils of, commaod, sails 
for Bengal, 228 . Resume* the coni- 
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mand and returns to Madras, 2r>4. 
Dies of apoplexy, three days after his 
landing, ibid. Money given him by 
Mr. Hastings, V. 183. 

Corah, province of, sold by the English 
to the Nabob of Glide, III. ^>02. 

Coromandel, engagement between the 
English and French fleets, on the 
coast of. 111. 57. 

Cornish, Admiral, arrives with a fleet 
on the coast of Pondicherry, III. 
228. 

Cornwallis, appointed Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, V. 38. FAainined in 
defence of Mr. Hastings, 210. t'om- 
mencement of his admimatraiion, 
237. His transactions witii the Na- 
bob of Oude, 258. Treaty with the 
Nizam, 259, Accused, by this treaty, 
of breaking faith witli Tippoo .Sail), 
265. His opinion of the probahilily 
of a war witn Tippoo, 274. Decides 
for a vigorous war against him, 277. 
Endeavours to form an alliance with 
the Nizam and the Mahiattas, 2/8, 
which he efl’ccts, 280. Uis oliject iii 
this war, 281 . lilames ilic (ardincss 
of the Madras got eminent, who con- 
demn the war, ilnd. Goes to Ma- 
dras, 296. Transaclions between him 
and the Nabob of Arcot, 297- C’on- 
templatcs tlie necc-isily of assumin'; 
the territories of ihc Nabob of Ar- 
cot, and taking possession of the 
revenues, 304. Takes the command 
,of the army against Tippoo, .1!.'). 
Takes Bangalore, 3 18. ibeparcs to 
attack Seringapatain, 320. (iains the 
battle of Ankera, 323. Obliged to 
retreat on account of the distress of 
his army, 314. Joined by the Mah- 
rattas, 326. Marches bark to Ban- 
galore, 331. Expedient by, for the 
supply of draught cattle, .133. Con- 
sents to receive a vakeel from Tippoo, 
337. After other operations of his 
army, marches in person upon Se- 
ritmapatam, 357. Operations of the 
different columns of his army before 
Seringapatain, 362, et sen. Besieges 
Seringapalam, 374. Makes pence 
with Tippoo, 385. Resigns his share 
of prize-money to the army, 387- His 
capture of the French settlements, 
397. His conduct as to financial 
and judicial instructions, received 
from aurtioriiies at home, 399. His 


plan of revenue, 402. Guided by a 
theory inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of the case, 413. His reforms 
in judicature, 420. His scheme for 
judicature in the field of civil law, 
421 Forms prescribed bv it full of 
technical ceremonies, 425. Judges’ 
fees prohibited by it, 426. His opi- 
nion of the slate of law and govern- 
ment in India, 427. By his plan of 
penal judicature, courts of circuit 
erecloti, 428. Observations on the 
subject of his judicatory system, 432. 
His new scheme nf police, 436. Ke- 
snlt of Ills financial and judicial re- 
forms, 438 ; as to Zemindars, ibid ; 
as to the Ryots, 442 ; in civil causes, 
452 , m penal cases, 46.3. Returns 
to England, 54 1. His cxposlulatorv 
leltets to tlie Nabob of Oude, \T. 
36, 38. Financial results of his acl- 
minislralion, ibiil. Again nominated 
(lovernoi -General and Coinmander- 
in-(’hief, 63. Resigns the ajtpo'iU- 
inents, ibid. Appointed Governor- 
(ieneral a third time, .Mf). Plans a 
journey for the acceleration of peace 
with llolkar, 518. His representation 
of the rlreadful stale of the finances, 
ihul. ('ommenros a reduction oi llie 
forces, 519. Ills opinion of defen 
sive alliances, 520 Determined on 
keeping peace with Semdia, by pudd- 
ing enery point in dispute, .■)25 ; and 
to make peace with llolkar, by le- 
storingall tlie dominions which had 
been taken from him, .326. He 
negotiations with Scindia, 527* He- 
monstrance of tlie Commander-in- 
Cbief against his measure for dissolv- 
ing the connexion of the British 
government with the minor princes, 
529. His death, 533. Financial re 
suits of bis administration, 542. 

Correspondence, Fast India Company’s 
Committee of, its functions, 111. 6 

Cosby, Colonel, account of his expe- 
diliou against Hvder Ali, IV. 150. 

Cosmogony, Hindu, I. 425. 

Cossi^ura, Rajah of, account of the smi 
against him in the Supreme Court, 
IV. 294. 

Cossimbazar, taken by Suraja Dow la 
from the English, III. 147- 
Covelong fort, taken by Clive, III. 1 1J' 

Council of defence, appointed for the 
execution of a treaty between the 
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Dutch and English Companies, I. 
41 . 

Conrten, Sir William, association form- 
ed by, for trading to India, I. (il. Its 
union with the East India Company 
effected, 63. 

Courts, civil and penal, appointed in- 
stead of the native Courts in India, 
account of, III. 469. Nature of ilie 
Supreme Courts of appeal established 
at the scat of Government, 4/0. Su- 
preme Court of judicature in India 
appointed by parliament. See Su- 1 
premc Court. Four Courts of .ippeal 1 
established by Lord Cornu albs, V. ; 
4£3. Courts of circuit erected by j 
him, 428 - i 

Courts of princes, one campaign in, ' 
better than two in llie field, 1. ,342, 
note. 

(louteur, on the inhuman cliaracter of 
the Hindus, rpioted, 1. 40 L 

Cow, held sacred by the Amonians, I. 
.367; and Africans, .3()9, note. i 

Cozco, fortress, wonderful conslrnetion 1 

of, 11.7. I 

Cranganore and Jacotali, purchased of . 
the Dutch, by the Rijali of Tra\an- } 
core, V. 27.3. Lawfulness of the pur- [ 
chase questioned, ibid. Cranganore I 
taken by Tippoo Saib, 287 

Creation, Hindu account ul, I. 285, ! 
4^25. 

Crete, labyrintli of, II. 12, note. 

(ainics, indei'cnt, o( the Hindus, 1. 
230, and note. Increase of crimes 
in India, the consequence of b'nglisb 
regulations, V. 46.5; of I'.nglisb dcs- ' 
potism, 474 ; of deflects ot the law, j 
ibid ; of the jiractice of the Courts, ' 
476, 540; of defects of tlic police, 
480; of the disposition ol Goicrn- j 
inent to supjrose all its institutions ' 
perfect, 480 ; of the disposition of | 
the servants of Government to give j 
none but flattering accounts, 487 ; of j 
the supposition that England is the . 
standarti of excellence, 490. By the , 
stale of crimes in India, the biisiiic.ss I 
of government exceedingly difiicull, j 
491. Remedies for the prevalence I 
of crimes in India, 4^5. Education ' 
supposed the only true remedy, 50(). 
Indigence of a people the grand 
source of crime, 534 . Remedy for 
this evil, 538. 

Lrishna, one of the incarnations of 


Vishnu, fable of, 1. 306. Exploits 
ascribed to him, 11. 162, note. 
Cromwell, his war with the Dutch in- 
jurious to English commerce, 1. 71* 
Terms on which it was concluded, 
72 . 

Cruelty, instances of, illustrating the 
character of the Hindus, 1. 406, and 
note. 

Csh.atriyas, military class of Hindus, 
rank of, I. l65. 

Cuddalore, t.ikcn bv the English, III. 
22s. Taken by 'I'ippoo Sail) and the 
J'rcnch, IV. 213. Proceedings of the 
iMiglish for the recovery of, 220. 
Itnglish , defeated in an attack upon, 
235. 

Cullian Sing, evidence concerning, 

V. 15.5. 

(ailluca, commentator on the Institutes 
of .Menu, charged with interpolations, 
1. 429, .39.3, note. 

Cumming, Sir John, ordered to marcii, 
to enfoice the plunder of the Begums, 

IV. 401. 

Cnppage, Major, defeats the army of 
Tippoo Sail) in its attack of Coimbe- 
lorc, V. .3.52. Has an active com- 
mand in the siege of Scringapatam, 

379 - 

CiUchciv, native court in India, HI. 
470. ' 

Cuichoura, foil, taken hv the English, 

VI. 240. 

(’utiack, history of the o]>cralions in, 
VI. 440. 

('ultuh, account of Ins early years, IL 
232. From liis first achievements in 
war, declared by Mahomed his 
adopted son, 233. On the death of 
Mahomed, claims the sovereignty, 
234. During his government, adds 
liahar and Bengal to thcMahomedan 
dominions, ibid. 

Cntwals, oflicers of police, abolished, 

V. 436. 

Cyclope.s, temples of, and other build- 
ings, II 12. 

Cyrus, no account found of him in the 
Persian Jnnals, IL 63. 

Dahcr, taken from the Seiks by Shah 
Allium, IL 379. 

Dacca, litigious disposition of the inha- 
bitants of, 1. 408, note. Account of 
the treatment of the Phousdar of, by 
the Supreme Court, IV. 289 
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D’Ach^, French Admiral, lands sup- 
plies, and quits the coast of Pondi- 
cherry, III yi7 

Dandajee Flint, Kikes poison, from the 
fear of l)ciiii>; in.ide responsible for 
the enormities of his pupil, Seia^ee, 

11.358. 

Daliills, Indian brokers, III. 1.3. 

Dallas, Mr one of Mi. Hastings’s 
counsel, V . 87 . In conjnnetion with 
Mr. Law opposes any aiiswei to the 
first charge singly, 88. Ills defence 
of Mr. Hastings, !():>. 

Dalryniple, Major, eoininands a regi- 
ment in the night attack on Tippoo 
Saib, V. ohO' ; and at the second siege 
of Seringa pa tain, VI. 112. 

Dalton, Cajiiain, his advanced post at 
Triconojuily attacked bv the Myso- 
rians and destroyed to a inaii, 111. I Kj. 

Dalston, Captain, goes t(j the relief of 
Colonel Guthrie at the assault of 
Tetlceah, \^i. 248 

Daood, murderet, of Mujahed, lo^es 
his own life hv ass.issinalion, ll..3()(). 

Daood Khan Puiinee, Afghaun, ap- 
pointed Deputy-Uegent of Deccan, 
11. . 37 !). Ileing CMiiployed hy Ferok- 
sere to cut oil llussun the Seyd, is 
killed hy a ball in making llte attempt, 
388. His conduct during bis di |mty 
government, 

Dara, son of Shalt .lelian, Ins clnraclcr, ■ 
11 . 337 . Seizes the gmernmeiit on 
the illness of his father, .338. Re- 
stores It on hi'- f.itlier’s neovery, ,3-]() 
Defeated hy his brother Aurung/ehe, 
and flies to Agra, 341. HetM\ed into 
the hands of Aurungzehe and nmr- 
dered, 346. 

Daraporam taken by Colonel Full.irton, 
IV. 239. Taken again by the armv 
under Lord Cornwallis, V. 288. 

Darius Hystaspes, part of India in- 
cluded in hisenijiire, 11. 208. 

Darogah, or police ollirtr, V. 480. 

Darwar, taken by lltc Mahrattas, wlien 
allies of the Lnglisli, .327- 

D’Auteuil, destro\sa thousand of Nazir 
Jung’s army, with the kiss of only 
two or three men, llI.i)S, 'Faken 
prisoner, ill. 

Davis, John, in attempting the north- 
west passage, discovered the Straits 
known by nis name, L 7. 

jDavis, Mr. on the Hindu astronomy, 
quoted, 1 1. 94 . 


Deboigne, commands part ofScindia’s 
army, VI. 397. Account of, ibid. 
Returns to Eniope with his fortune, 
401. 

Delnelt, pamphlet piihlished by, rejire- 
liended bv laud Tliurlow, V. 250. 

Deccan, nie.ming of ilie name, and ex- 
tent of country it comprises, 1 1. 2.5 1 . 
First Mabomedan imasion of, ibid, 
('(inquests in, by the third Mahomed, 
2(jl. Kingdom founded m, 26.5 
Aecouiit of, to the invasion of Akbar, 
30 . 5 . Divided, during M.dmuxad’s 
sovereignty, into five ditfcrcnl king- 
doms, 310. Inxaded by Akbar, 311. 
Hey oil of the princes of, against 
Jeltangire, .3 19. Account of, from 
the close of the reign of Akbar, 327- 
Visited by a famine, 329. Pro- 
ceedings .igamsl, by Shah Jelian, 
ibid. Proceedings against, by An- 
lungzebe, .370. State of, when Hus- 
sun w.is a|)pouiled to the regency, 
.f8H. Conditions on which it is freed 
from the depredations of the Mah- 
ratias, d)id. Piojed lo dispossess llie 
Rajah of, V. 4. Military ojieralions 
in, impeded hy a (amine, \ 1. 470. 

Declaratory bill, debates iii p.iiliament 
on, \', 72 . 

Det oils, robbers in gangs, increase ol, 
ill India, (oyiliai allrdnUahle, V. 4l)5 

Dreg, loyvn and fort of, ialM.n by the 

l-'.iiglisli, ^ 1 488. 

Defence, ( ouncil ol Sec (’ouneil. 

Delambre, M. on tlie .mlirjniiv of the 
liidi.m agronomy, (pioicd, II. 94 , 
note. 

Deleynt, M.Goycrnorof Pondicliern , 
resists the attempt of the English to 
suhjug.ite Morliz Ali, Governor ol 
\ {‘lore, 111. I.J5. 

Delhi, Kiken by t!ie Mabomedans, 11. 
219 ('oiirt removed from, to Dow- 
latabad, 202. T.iken by Timiii, 273 
Faltered by Nuscrit, 275. J'aken hy 
Nadir Shall, 402. Rv the Abdallees, 
4l6. Ry Gazee al D;en, 417- A} 
the Mahralia^, 121. Eiiicred in st.ite 
hv the Mogul Empeior, HI. 485. 
'J'akeii .mam hy ihe MahraUas, 495 
Rattle of, VI. 414. 'I'aken by iIk 
E nglish, who possess themselves (>l 
the person and family of the Empeior, 
416 . Gallant dehmee of, agaiioi 
Holkar, 480. I 

Demosthenes, on taxation in kind hv | 
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the King of Bosphorus, ({iiotcti, 1. 
281, note. On legislation, VI. 225, 
note. 

Dcogur, name of, changed to Dovvlata- 
batl. See Dowlaiahad 
Deoraj, and his brother Nnnjeraj, ac- 
count of, 111. 40.3. 

Despotism, more adverse to the progress 
of the mmd than anarchy, JL 20.3. 
D'Estam, Count, 111. .007. 

Devi-Coiah, bjiglish dethrone the 
King of Tanjore from the sole desire 
of pos«iessing it. 111. 80. After a re- 
pulse, taken by the Ehighsh with 
much diUieultv, 02, Taken by llu* 
French, llH). Again by the English 

Devi, orDeby Sing, agent oi Mr, Hast- 
ings, pirlnre of his ernelties, V.,S1. 
I(j3, note. Discussion on the snh- 
ject of, %twecn Mr. Hmkeaiid Mr, 
HastiilV ' eo'inscl, ihl, note. 

Devotion, It attached to, in the In- 
stitutes ot Menu, 1 43 1 
l)c Wilt, on the subject of the Dutch i 
fisheries, ((noted, 1. <)(). 

Dherna, sitting in, nuamng of the prac- j 
tice of, in the I lindu ad.innislralion 
ofjuslice, 1. 208, 2iK), note, 

Dlioondia, Mahraita .uheiitnrer, ac- 
count of, \ I, 124. 

Diaphantns, his algebraic writings ' 
known to the Hindus, II. 12). 1'a- ' 

tent of his knowledge in algehr.i, 1 28, j 
Books, written hv him on the sub- , 
ject, lost. ibid. The first w liter on | 
indeterminate (iroblems, whence the i 
name of Diophanline problems, 1.38. * 
Dictionaries, those of the Hindus I 
written in verse, II. 4^. ' 

Digest of Hindu Law on coniracisand } 
successions, I. IfJ.i, note, 104, note, j 
Hj(j, note. I'ixlract from, on the j 
tenure of land, 2()2, note. j 

Digits, of the llindns, ical hierogly- 
phics, 11. 100, note. j 

Diliecr Khan, sent against Sevagee, 11. j 

3hi, .'3()3. 1 

Dindigul, defence of, commitlcd to 
Hyder Ali, when an inferior ollicer, ' 
111. 407. Reduced hv (Mionel bid- | 
Icirion, IV. 2:i(). Taken by the army 
under Eoul ( ’01 n w albs, ^ ■ 28|). I 
Dironi, Major, ha^ an active comm.and j 
111 the siege of Seringapatam, V. 070- 
Discoveries, modern, taken from hints 
in the ancient classics, 11. 10(i, | 


Dividends, bow made by the Jiiast 
India Company when there are no 
profits, IV. 48(), 

Divorce, power of, by the Hindu laws, 
guen to the husband, 1 .38(). 

Doab, geographical situation of, H. 2.3 1. 

D’Dbsotn die, on the religious contro- 
versies of ihe Hindus^ (pioied, I. 814. 
note. 

Dominions, British, in India, extent 
of, geographical!', described, 1. I . 

Don, EieiitenaiiiA oloMcI, commands 
a colnriic m tlie.iiiack on ihc fortress 
of Bhnrlporc, VT. 4()5. 

Doolooh H.im, ntigratefnl conduct of 
iMcer .lallicr to, 111. ,3:3(J. His des- 
truction resolved on, 24.3. Is as.sas- 
smalcd, 237. 

Doondee Khan, joins the army of 
Dooranccs against the Mahratlas, II. 
420. 

Dooranec, name whence derived, II. 
408, 409, note. 

Doosi Ali, N.ihoh of Cartiatic, HI. 8.3. 
Eosc.s Ins life in resisting an invasion 
of the iMahrali.is 87. 

Doudesuell, Mr. his account of the 
|)oli('eot Bengal, 4()B. 

Dow la, Alltel. mi al, (iciuions for the 
(•Dice of Ne.ihnt Ni/aimit, HI, 47(). 

Dowli, Asophnl .'8(’e Oude, 

Dowl.i, Inti/, am, \i/ir In Ahmed Shah, 
H. 3 14. 

Dow la, .Mnharch .d, succeeds to the 
Nab 'hdiip of Bengal, III. 4.32. 
(''tni|)jnv di>salisrK(| with the al- 
low ance .iflorded him, ihid. Carcof 
his honscliold to w lioin entrusted, 
47<). ( ’ompl.iins of the severity with 
winch he Is irc.ticd by iManomed 
Bc7.i Khan, 1\'. 21. .See Mahomed 
Be/a Khan, and Mnnny Begnin. 

Dow la, Nnjceb ad, Bohiila chief, aj)- 
pomted to the ollicc of Ameer al 
Omrali, 11.417. On the taking of 

• Delhi by Ca.'ee, escapes to Bohil- 
ennd, ilild. Joins llie Dooranee 
armv against the Mahrattas, 420. 
('onfirmed in the office uf'Omrah by 
Sli.ih Anlnm, III 2()t) His death, 
481 Ills cxccihtu character, 48B, 
noie 

Dow la, Nojecni ad, made snbahdar of 
Bt ngal oil ihc deaih of Snr.ija Dnwda, 

111 .‘31(1. Degraded state to which 

he is reduced by hts treaty w ilh the 
Easi India Compant, ;320. Stuns 
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paid l)y him to the servants of the I 
Company on his accession, 228. | 
Presents a letter to Clive on the j 
restraints imposed on him, 356 . I 
New terms imposed on him equally | 
humiliating, 358. His death and ! 
character, 373- Presents made by i 
him to Cii\e, 3!^5. j 

Dowla, Sujah ad. See Oude. i 

Dowla, Suraja, Subaiidar of Bengal, i 
his character and first acts of his go- ’ 
vermnent, III. i45. Oflended with 
the English, 14(). Attacks and lakes i 
Calcutta, 147. Shots up its defen- j 
ders in the Hlack Hole, 14(). looses I 
Calcutta and Hoogly, 15f). Concludes 
a treaty with the F.nglish, 158. Has i 
new disputes with the English, 1 62. ! 
Plan formed for his dethronement, 
163. Defeated at Plassy, 167. As- 1 
sassinated, IO9. j 

Dowla, Syefful, succeeds his brother ' 
Nujeem, as Subahdar of Bengal, III. 
378. Dies of the small jiox, 432. 
Drake, Captain Francis, his early dis- 
position for naval enicrpri/e, J. 8. 
Account of his several vinages, ibid. | 
f). Knighted bv fjuoen Eli/abeth, 
10 . Takes a Poiluguese East In- i 
diaman, 16. ; 

Diakt, Mr. Gowrnor of Caleuiia, ac- 
cused of quilting It improperly, IH. 
148. ' 

Drapier, Colonel, arrival of, in India, 

III. 203. J 

Droits, of prize money, demanded of ! 

the East India (’oinpany, by King 
James, and Lord Iligh Admiral ! 
Buckingham, 1. 45. 

Druids, resemblaiice of their doctrines 
to those of the Brahmens, Magi, 
(Taldeans, and i''.gyplians, I 162, ’ 
note, 292. Tluir philosophical at- 
tainments, II. 68. 

Duan, functions of, assumed by the 
East India Company, HI. 462.* 
Ruinous coiise(|ueiice3 of this mea- 
sure to the Indians, little known to 
the Directors, 463, Mode adopted 
for performing those functions in the 
collection of the re\cmie, ibid. ; in 
the administration of justice, 467. 
Duannee, in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, granted, by the Emperor, to 
I he English, 111. 363, 

Dubhoy, fortress of, taken by Goddard, 

IV. 17. 


Dubois, Abb^, on the practice of the 
Hindus of settling law-suits by ar- 
bitration, quoted, 1. 246, note. On 
the defeat of judicial administration 
in India, ibid. On the tenure of 
land in India, 265, note. On the 
little merit due to the Vedas, 370, 
note. On the extensive prevalence 
of the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
37 1 . On the treatment of women in 
India, 388, note. On marriages by 
purchase in India, 392, note. On 
community of wives in Madura, 396, 
note. On the state of painting and 
music of the Hindus, onoted, II. 39, 
note. Extract from, cxnibiting a cor- 
rect delineation of the rude features 
of Hindu poetry, .56, note. On the 
poetry of the Scalds, quoted, ibid. 
On the passion of the Hindus iorlhe 
wonderful, 61, note. On the Hindu 
foriificaiions, 184, note. 

Duncan, Governor, his opinion of the 
claims of the Nabob of Surat, VI. 
255, 258. 

Dnnda Rajapore, taken by Sevagee, H. 

366. 

Dundas, Henry, presiding member of 
a CommiUee of ihc House of ('0111- 
inons U) inquire into the causes of the 
\\<ir in the ( arnatir, IV. 462. Ills 
speech against Indian deliiujiiency, 
4f)3. IJiges the legislature to speci- 
tie propositions against iMr. Hastings, 
4()5. Ills hill for the regulation ol 
iheatlairsof India, 468. Trivial na- 
ture of his services as President of 
the Hoard of ('ontrol, 491 . Nature 
of his bill to discharge the debts of 
the Nabob *)f Arcot, V. 18. De- 
fends the measure in the llou&e of 
Commons, 22. His idea of security 
unfounded, 28. His sentiments ou 
the projxrscd appointment ot Ford 
^lacartney,* os Governor-General ot 
India, 38. His speech on Mr.Borke’s 
motion for papers, 42. Objects to 
the production of papers relative 10 
Oude, 48. Defends Mr. blast ings, 
55. Elis conduct on the Declaration 
Rill, 77. His conduct on the bills 
for renewing the Company’s charter, 
VI. 6. 

Duperron, Anquetil, on the interest of 
tne ryots in land quoted, 1. 277 j 
O n the obscenities of (’rishna, 309, 
note. On the hospital for animals at 
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Surat, 3(>p, note. On tlje ancient in- 
tercoiuse between the Asiatic, Indian, 
and European nations, 11. (}7, note. 
On the absurd mode of leaching in 
the Hindu schools, 104, note. On 
the disposition of the Brahmens to 
accommodate their sacred records to 
European ideas, 107, note. On the 
origin of the exaggerated accounts of 
travellers, in their narratives, and of 
scholars, as to any language they have 
learned with dilliciiliy, 144, note. 
On the perfidious cliaracter ot Indian 
princes, 173, note. , 

Dupleix, Joseph Francis, Ins early his- 
tory, 111. 57. llcsemblance of his j 
character to that of Buonaparte and | 
Frederic the Gie.it, 5H, note. Deem- 
ed, by his talents, the fittest person to 
superintend the business of the 
French Company at Chaiulernagor, 
.')8. His activity when raised to the 
station of Governor of Pondicherry, 
Ihid. His opposition to the plans of 
Eabourdonnais, 5(). Vehemently re- 
sists the restoration of Madias to the 
I'aiglish, 61 . First deludes the Na- 
liob, and then defeats him m battle, 
1)5. Basely hrc.iks f.iith uitli tlie 
FiiglishjfiO’. Ills enterprise against I'ort 
St. David, f)7. Defeated in Ins .ill.iek I 
iijioiiCuddalore, 71. His v.nn boast- 1 
mg on the failure of the English .it- j 
tack on Pondicherry, 7.3. Ills policy 
111 supporting the jireteiisions of I 
( liunda Sahel) to tlie novernment of | 
tlic Carnatic, Mf). (hlted with ihe j 
sovereignly of eighiv-one vill.mes, 02. | 
Secretly intrigues against C’hnnda ' 
Sahel), from whom he had received 
these villages, (jt. Dexlenty with 
which he extricates Ininsrlf from dif- 
ficullies, ()7. Apjjomled (hncriior 
ot the VIogiil dominions on the coast 
ol Coromandel, 100. Characteri/a d 
as an audacious contemner ot trntli, 
104, note. Falsely charges Major 
Lawrence with the murder of (’himda 
Sahel), III. Further trail of his 
jierseverance, and the resources of his 
mind in difficulties, 113. llis at- 
tempt to engage Morte/. Mi, (Jover- 
nor of Velore, in the interest of the 
French, Attempts a negotia- 

tion with the English, 121. General 
prejudice entertained against him 
both in France and England, 124. 


h superseded, V25. Ueturns to Eu- 
rope, 130. HI treated by his nation, 
131, which, Voltaire says, hastened 
his death, 132, note. 

Dupuis, on the worship of the planets 
hy ancient nations, quoted, 1. 335, 
note. 

Diistucks, meaning of, III. 32. 

Dutch, commencement of their East 
India Company, I. Ip. Fixpcl the 
Portuguese from the Moluccas, 36'. 
Take two Fuglisli Indiamen, 38. 
Present a memorial against the pro- 
ceedinos ol the English Company to 
King James, 3p. ('ompromise be- 
tween them and the F'nglish, 40. 
Destroy Puiaroon, 4(). P’xcciite Cap- 
tain Towersoii and nine Englishmen, 
having first applied the torture, ibid, 
('laun an exclusive right to the Mo- 
luccas, Bandas, and Amboyna, 51. 
Entitle the seat of their government 
in India, Batavia, 53, Their treaty 
with the Portuguese, f)7. Capture 
four Faiglish p^asl Indiamen, 7L 
Alarmed at an open trade by the Eng- 
lish, 77. Ceylon possessed by them, 
73. 'Lhcir suhierfuges to evade the, 
ccs.iion of Pol.irooii, 86. Polaroon 
.111(1 Damin reded to them, ibid. Their 
liblierics, 96. (’erne, island of, taken 
and denommated by them the Mau- 
iiiuis, IH. 48 . Send a large rein- 
fin (emoni of troops to their settle- 
ment in Bengal, 257. The whole of 
thobC troops made prisoners or killed, 
and siK Dutch I’last Indiamen taken 
by the haigliEh, 258. Purchase Na- 
goie of the Rajah of Tanjore, IV. 
lOl. Involved on this account in a 
war with the h'.nghsh, 102. Nega- 
[)alnam and Trmcomalee taken from 
them, 11)3 hive Indiamen taken 
horn them in Saldanha Bay, 208. 
Sell the forts ofCranganore and Jay- 
c()itah to tlie Rajah of Travancore, 
V. 273. 'Their settlements in India 
and at ihe ( '..pe of Good Hope taken 
by the Knglish, VI. 60. 

Diiiens, Mr. published a work to prove 
that the modern discoveries in the 
arts and sciences may be found in the 
writings of the ancients, II. 107, 
note. 

Dutta Scindia, Mahratta chief, defeated 
by Sujah ad Dowla, 11. 420. 

Duvelacr, M. envoy on the part of the 
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French in the negotiation of a peace 
with the English, III. 123. 

Dying, an of, amonp; the Hindus, II. 

19. AinDiig the Persians and Col- 
chians, ibid, I'O. Scarlet dyed by 
the Chinese more exquisitely than by 
any tjlher nation, IM, note. 

East India Compaii}, Dutch. Sec 

■ Dutch. 

East India (^)mpany, English, its origin, ' 
I. 10. Its first cliaKUter, 21. Its | 
first vo\.ige, 22. Accoiuii ot its ei^ht 
aucceednik vciya^e.-, 24. Its charter 
renewed, 2.3. 'its first esiablishment i 
on the continent of India, 26. Made j 
a joint 5ti)c k company, 27. Profit of 1 
eight voyage.s made by it, and of four | 
others, subscrpiently made, 28. Sn , 
Thomas Roe’s adiice to the Com- | 
pany, 2<J. Opens a trade with Persia, ; 
35. Rivalship which the Company , 
experiences from other European 
nations, ibid, liisiablishes scttlemenis 
at Polaroon and Rosengm, I\'o | 

of its ships carried away b\ ihcDutcli, 
ibid. Its reply to the coni|damtb 
made by tlie Dutch to King .lames, ! 
39. Forms a treaty with the Dutch, 1 
40; which the Dmch esade, 42. Its | 
contest with the Porlugnese, 44. Its : 
success in further royage?, 43. Dc- ! 
mands upon it by King .l.imcs, and j 
the Duke of Rnckingham, ibid. I^iii- 1 
trusted with the exercise of martial j 
law, 52. Ill success of its trade with | 
Persia, ibid, .^ceks reparation for the j 
injury at Amboyna, .3.3. See .\rn- 
boyna. Establishes factories at Ma- 
sulipatam ami Pullicat, which arc 
afterwards relinquished, drid. Ac- 
count of furtiier voyages, .3.3. Its char- 
ter renewed, 56. Its third joint-stock, 
68. Its connexions along the l^astern 
coast of Hindustan extended, ibid. 
Forms a treaty with the Portuguese, 
59. Alarmed for its privileges, (iO. ; 
Its charter violated by King Cliarles, 
who grants a trading licence to Sir , 
William Courtens, 61. Question, to 
whom the property of the Company I 
belongs, agitated, 64. Its foiirtli 
joint-stock, f)5. I ts magazines seized 
by the King, ibid. Its first settle- 
ment at Madras, 66. Its trade l.m- 
guishes for want of funds, ibid. 1 
Unites with Courlen’s association, j 


and is denominated the United Joint- 
stock, 68 . Disputes among the 
owners of its diflerent stock, 7J# 76. 
Obtains a new charter from Charles 
the Second, 82. State of its capital 
and trade, ibid. Obtains the cession 
of Bombay from the Portugueae, 84. 
Refractory conduct of its st•r^ants in 
India, 87. Altercation helweeti the 
two houses of paili.micnt on a traiis- 
aciion of the ('onipany, 88. Pro- 
jects a trade with Japan, 91. In- 
creases its funds, 93. St. Helena 
granted to it by royal charter, 94. 
V alucof its adventures from the year 
I()74 to 1()82, 97. Establishes an 
agency in Heng.d, ih.d. Commences 
a trade with China, 98. It.8tablibhes 
new regulations for its servants, 99. 
'rhreatened with a rival company, 100. 
Greatly m debt, 101. Obtains the 
powers of admiralty juri'.diction, 102. 
Occasions a revolt, by an attem|)t to 
lessen the expenses of its govermnent, 
103. Goes to war with the natiie 
powers in India, 1()4. Is bent on 
ac<piirmg territor\, 108 Einphns 
Armenian brokers in preference to its 
own ser\ants, 109. Again threatened 
with a ii\.d company, 111. Seventy 
of Its proceedings against private 
traders, ibid. Obtains a new charter 
from King William, 113. Amount 
of sums expended by it to bribe men 
in power, 11.3. Successiul attempts 
of a new association against it, 1 19. 
F'sialesof the Company made liable 
for its debts, 121. Union, ellectcil be- 
tween It, and the new C'omjiany, 12."^, 
130. C’onstitulinn of the United 
Company iniiuilely described. 111 
2, et se(j. Amount of its trade, ex- 
port, and import, 9, 10. Its mode of 
transacting business, 11. Plan of its 
grn'ernmenl in India, 14. New char- 
ter granted it by George ilie I’irst lor 
improving the administration ol jus- 
tice, 17. Further account of its t’-'s' 
ports atid imports, 22. Oblams a 
seven years’ extension of its charter, 
23. Obuains a proclamation against 
interlopers, ibid. Fhn powered to 

seize, as guilty of a high misde- 
meanour, all British subjects fomul in 
India, and not in its service, and to 
send them home for punishment, 23. 
.Xuthorized by parliament to borrow 
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money, but for the purposes of trade i 
only, 2(j, Sends an embassy to the I 
court of Feroksere, the Mogul, 27. 
Account of the disptites arising fioiii 
the private trade of its servants, 32. 
Parliament petitioned against its ! 
monopoly, 34. KHorls of the Com- | 
pany in su|)port of the monopoly, 3rt. 
Arguments employed by the Company j 
examined, 39* i he advocates of the ' 
Company successftil in parliament, I 
42. State of Its trade from the year 1 
1730 to 1744,43. Slate of its di\i- ! 
dends, 44 Attempts and accom- 1 

plishes a further prolongation of ih 
exclusive prn ilcges, 46. f urllicr ac- 
count of the state of its trade, 75. ' 
Begins to act as a waihke power in 
India, 77. Obtains Pondicberry, 

233. Its pecuniary distress, 270, 
note. Discord in its council in Ben- 
gal, 274. Its resentment of ibe eoo- 
tuniely of Clue and other of its sci- 
vants, 28(). Nature of llie private 
iratle of its ser\ants, 290, and the 
disorders produced bv it, 292. .Shame- 
ful inslauee of the injusiife of ii-^ 
servauLs, respecting (Iniies on the in- 
ternal trade, .?()() 'lakes the militarv 
power of the Subadaree of Bengal | 
into its own hands, and forms an ar- ; 
rangement for ihe cimI go\criiment, j 
319. Condemns the piuale trade of 
its servants, 323. Prohibits its ser- ; 
vants from leeeiving presents, 32). | 
Statement of sums received as pre- I 
senis by its servants from native | 
princes, 32(). Obtains a jaghire from 1 
the Nabob of Deccan, .3 l.t. Stale of j 
the corruption and rapacity of its i 
servants on llie second adnumsiration ! 
of Clive, 3 .t 3. IlMirders for ahohsli- 1 
ing the inland trade and proliihitmg i 
the recei|)t of presents disregarded, | 
366,360. CondemiisClive for extend- ! 
ing its dominions, 36<). Acquires the 
Duannee in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa,. 363. Committee of its Su- 
preme Council in Bengal convert . 
private trade into a monopoly for the , 
exclusive benefit of the superior ser- 
vants of the Company, 266. Recom- 
mends a reduction of nulilarv alluw- 
ance.s, 271. Catnscquences of this 
measure, 37.3. Further prohihiiory 
orders by tfie C’ompany respecting 
private trade, and further disobc- { 
dience in its servants, .379. Farlia- < 
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ment assumes the control of its rate 
of dividend, 384. The territories of 
the Company not held by it m so- 
vereignty, ibid.^ State of its affairs 
on the departure of Clive from India, 
386. Increase of its financial diffi- 
culties during a period of [trofound 
tianquilliiy accounted for, 38Q. Its ex- 
pedition against the Rajah of Ghurka 
nnsucccssfol, 39O. Distress of its 
finances on the hicaking out of the 
war uiih Ilyder Ah, 39I. New ar- 
rangements Tor paying the higher or- 
der of iL> servants, 392. Orders the 
operations of its troops to be con- 
fined within its own territories, 393. 
Further account of its financial dis- 
tresses, ibid. Bills drawn by its ser- 
vants in India upon the Company at 
home, eflects of tills proceeding, 394. 
Its troops take posstssion of the Nor- 
thern (arcais, and conclude a treaty 
with Nizam All, 4(>2. The Com- 
pany involved by this treaty in a war 
vv nh llyder Ali, 403. See Ilyder Ali. 
New arrangements of its claim to the 
sovereignty of the Indian territory, 
427. loom the gi ievous failure of its 
annual tre.isures a hoard of super- 
visors devised for the remedy of evila, 
ibid. Allowed by ministers to send 
onl a king’s commissioner to India, 
429. 'I'he vessel in which the super- 
visors take their passage lost, and no 
intelligence of her or her passengers 
ever received, 43]. Further increase 
of the Company’s pecniiiary diffienl- 
lies, 433. Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to investigate 
its afiairs, 437. Terms on which it 
petitions for relief, 439. Change in 
lU constitution by parliament, 441. 
^fieclsof the change, 444. Finan- 
cial and cninmcrcial state of the 
Company, 4.)4. Vices of its admi- 
nistration by Its servants in India, 
when Mr. Hastings was appointed 
Governor-General, 468. The Com- 
j)any openly assume the functions 
of the iluan, 4(i2; ignorant at the 
same lime of its consequences, 4()3. 
Boasted improvement of tlie Com- 
pmy’s finances in Bengal, by Mr. 
Hastings, refuted, .) 1 4. Commencc- 
meui of the new government framed 
by parliament for the C’ompany’s af- 
fairs, 618. Pretended dtsapproyal of 
the Companv to the obtaiuiuE Sal- 
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4«tte by force, 641. Approver of iht 
treaty with Ragoba, 649. Plans of 
laxaiioo, proposed by Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Francis, rejected by the Com- 
pany, IV. 1C. Directs the restora- 
tion to ortice of Mr. Bristow and Mr. 
Fowke, who had been removed by 
Mr. Hastings, I9. The Governor 
and Council decide by vole that the 
directions of the Company in this 
business shall not be complied witli, 
19. The removal of Mahomed Heza 
Khan and the establishing Mnnny 
Begum, disajiproved by the ('oni- 

J >any, and ordered to be rexersed, cr>. 
expresses its a|)proval of attacking 
the Poonah stales, 37* Us indigna- 
tion at the miMiccessful result of this 
attack, 38. Sir John Lindsay vested 
by the Company to take command of 
its vessels of xvar in the Indian seas, 
and treat and settle matters in the 
Persian Gulf, while secretly appoint- 
ed by the Crown as minister pleni- 
potentiary, ()0. Dangerous conse- 
quences of these jarring powers in the 
same person, ibid, (iovernment of 
India in the hands ot the Company 
more likely to haxe a favourable 
change, than in the hands of the mi- 
nisters of the Crown, 7 C ('ondiu i , 
of the Directors of the Comjianv in ' 
Knglaml on the dclhronemnu of the 
llajah of Taiijore, 103. J’hc Com- 1 
panv appoints I.ord Ihgot (iovernor 
of Madras, 103. Orders a Cominiliee 
of Circuit to be formed for ascert.iin- 
ing the state of the country suliject to 
the jVIadras PrcsidencY, 108. Ordcis 
Ix)rd Pigot, who had been imprison- 
ed by the council of Madras, to be ' 
restored to olHce, ICl. Sec Pigoi. 
Appoints Sir Thomas Rumbold 
vemor on the recall of Lord Ligot, ^ 
1*22. See Rumbold. Lspresses its 
disapprobation of the treaty of Vi- 
zeram Raz, 128. Appoints Lord 
Macartney on the remoxalof Rum- 
bold, 191. Represents to ministers 
the evils resnlimg from the Supreme 
Court of Judicature appointed hy par- 
liament, 27H. New board for the re- 
gulation of its revenues, 312. Ex- 
presses its disa^iprobalion of the ireat- 
inenl of the Rajah of Benares by Mr. 
Hastings, 364. Its animadversions 
on Mr. Hastings's removal of Mr. 
Bristow and Mr. Lowke, 406. Its 


decision respecting the treatment of 
the Begums, 420. Legislative pro- 
ceedings relative to its loans and divi- 
dends, 456. Discussions relative to 
the renewal of its charter, 487. 
Regulations introduced ou the 
reiiexval of its charter by Lord 
North, 460. Bill for restraining its 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 462. 
Petitions parliament for pecuniary 
relief, 467, 48.6. How its dividends 
are made xvhen there are no profits, 
48(). Bills introduced into parlia- 
ment for the belter government of 
its aftiiirs, 496, 470, 486. .See fur- 
ther, Duiida.s, Fox, Pitt. Effects of 
the Hoard of Control on the Com- 
pany, 489. Stale of its government 
111 India <m the departure of Mr. 
Hastings, V. 9 Remonstrances 
.igaiiist payment of the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, as ordered by tlic Hoard 
ot Control, 20. Appoints Mr. Hol- 
land (jovcinor of Madras, but op- 
posed in It by the Board of Control, 
.30. New bills in parliament for the 
better management of its affairs, nb 
ject of the lirsi, .'>8; object of the 
second and third, ()0,()t. Alloxved 
to raise money and iiK'rease ils slock, 
62. Alteiupfs to recover its poxver, 
0() ; bill sobdiied by Mr. Put’s decla- 
raioiy bill, 72,' V'otes an annuity of 
.'>,000/. and other sums lo "Mr. 
ll.isinigs. 230. Territory of Rb.m- 
d.itcriali .issigned lo it, to lujuidatc a 
long standing debt, 2()7. Though 
pleasid xviihSir A.I.'ampbcirsarraugc- 
menis, )<‘l con.salers injustice to haxe 
l»ecn (lime lo the Rajah of Tanjore, 
.300. Makes an addition lo the sums 
retpiired of the Nabob of Arcol, ib:d. 
A[>proves the measure of taking jKts- 
session of his rexennes, 309. Sends 
out recruits of men and money on 
the xvar with Tippoo, 346. Ils 
tiiiances in 1793, .344. Renewal of 
its charter opposed by the English 
merchants and manufacturers, VI. 2. 
Adds 2,000,(K)0/. to ils slock, by sub- 
scription, 6. Debates in parliament 
on renewal of its charier, 6. Im- 
poses additional burdens on the 
Nabob of Oude, 41. Furruckabad 
ceded to it, 238. Its desire for good 
government in India, 286. Its in- 
structions to Lord Mornington re- 
specimg the Nabob of Aicot, 26I. 





Takes upon itself thft debts of the 
Nabob, 2y7. Government of the 
Carnatic seized by it, ibid. Approves 
of the proceedings against the Nabob 
before it knew what the proceedings 
were, 2(J8. State of its revenues 
from 1793 to \S05, 543, et seq. Sec 
further, Control, Board of. 

East India (’ompany, French. See 
French. 

l^cbal, account of, II, '274. 

Ecbatana, city of, and its palace, II. 11, 
note. 

Education, low slate of, among the 
Hindus, II. 104. Attention paid to 
it by the Turks and Persians, l()0‘. 
Considered by the Americans of 
Mexico and Peru, as a principal fluty 
of the government, ibid, aixl note. 
InsLilIicient as a remedy for Indian 
crimes, V. .510, .541. 

Fdwards, C'aptain, gives evidence of 
Colonel Ilannay being the occasion 
of tlie insurrections m Goruckpore, 
IV. 387. 

Egerton, C olonel, one of the committee 
sent to settle the gONcrniiumt of 
Poonah, IV. 

Egypt, intelligence of the French ex- 
pedition to, \'I. 81). 'I’he lleet de- 
stroyed by Admiral Nelson, 88. 

b’gypiians, chronology of, I. I.'U. Wor- 
shippers of ihe sun, 33.5, note W'or- 
shippers of the o\ and other aniin.iF, 
3()7. Their meihod of counting, 
93, note. 'I'heir degree of civili/aiion 
csimialed, 2()'2, note, 

ITojee or Angogec, half- hi other oi 
Sevagee, he .iiul his posleiii^ hil 
Rajahs of Tanjoie, 1 1 3.5(). 

I'.iements, origin of tlie woishij) of, I. 

339. 

bdephania, ca\ e of, II. 4. 

Ellavanasore, taken by the French, III. 

17b. 

bdliot, .Sir Gilbert, articles of impeach- 
ment by, against Sir Elijah Impey, in 
the House of C’ommons, V. (>7. 

Ellis, Mr. one of the Bengal Council, 
characterized as of a violent temper, 
III. 275. Appointed chief of the 
factory at Patna, 28b. Instances of 
his arbitrary conduct to the Nabob of 
Bengal, ibid. Threatens and after- 
wards invades Patna, 303. 

Elphinstone, Mr. ascribes to the Af- 
ghauns a lotc of the subtleties of me- 




I taphysics, II. fiy. His account of the 
1 tenets of the sect called Sofees, 76’. 
I note. * 

Embassy, sent to the Mogul by Queen 
hlizabtih I 19. or Sir Thomas 
Koe, to the Mogul court, 29. Rc- 
sidt of the measure, 58. By the 
East India Company, to the court of 
Ferokscre, III. 27. By the .Supreme 
Council, to the Rajah of Berar, IV. 

Mornington, to the 

^ Aing of Persia, VI. ibo. 

Emir Jumla, account of, II. 335. Made 
Vizir to Shah Jelun, 336. His ex- 
ploits, in concert with Auningzebe, 
in Deccan, ibid. Aids Anrungzebe 
m the defeat of his brother Suja, 345. 
brom the jealousy of Aurungzebe 
J)Cni to make war against the King of 
Assam, 3.) 1. Returning from the ex- 
pedition is attacked with a dysentery 
and dies, 352. ^ 

E. mir Jumla, favourite of Feroksere, his 
plots against tlie tvso Seyds, Hussuii 

^ and Abdoola, II, 38.5. 

F. mrut Rao, nllain of Poonah admi- 
nistered in bis name, VI. 327. In- 
tention ascribed to him of burning 
that city, 34.3. Mies from it, 
on the arrival of General Welleslev. 
314. 


b.nglish, commercial and nautical spirit 
i of, under Oncen Elizabeth, I. 5. In- 

slancc'- o( the use of torture by, 48. 
Incie.ismg prosperily of, from the ac- 
cession of .Tames the First, 92. Pre- 
tended (kscenl of, 133, note. Ac- 
cused nt bliiul opposition to innova- 
imii, 11. 23, note. Defects of their 
code of laws, 443. Their laws 
ch.nged uiili being more cruel than 
the M.ihomedan law of mutilation, 
447. b'nglish notions of law irra- 
tional, V. 433. English despotism 
the cause of Indian crimes, 474. F’cr 
military transactions of the English, 
see the names of the respective places 
which were the scenes of them, 
and the names of the officers by whom 
they were performed. 

Erroad, taken l)v the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, V. 289. 

Eihicb, state of, with the Hindus, II. 
76. 

Evidence, Hindu laws relating to, 1. 
232. Remarks on the English law 
of, V. 50. Some of the rules of, 
6 
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examined, 96. Self-convicting evi- 
, dence examined, 132. In evidence 
alone consists the trial of a cause, 
S46. Circumstantial evidence, 248. 
Excavations, Indian, II. 4, note. Their 
wonderful appearance partly ascrib- 
. able to nature, ibid. 

Expedition, grand instrument of success 
in war, II. 344. 

Factories, establishment of, injurious 
to the profits of the East India Com- 
pany, I. 91. 

Fadiorships, not to be held by Members 
of the Supreme Council in Bengal, 

III. 369. 

Fairfax, Mttjor, reason assigned by him, 
why a share of the plunder at Bid- 
gagur was refused to Mr. Hastings, 

IV. 663. 

Fakeers, mortifications and torments 
which they indict on themselves, I. 
352. Indecency of those who travel 
in pilgrimage, 398, note. Curious 
. history of a tribe of, who gave alarm 
to Aurungzebe, 11. 352. 
falsehood and dissimulation, height to 
■which they are carried by the Hin- 
dus, I. 402. Supposed to have been 
the cause of the trial by ordeal, ibid, 
note. 

Famine, through India, II. 32(). In 
Deccan, 34(j. De<;lructive ravages 
by, among the inhabitants of Bengal, 

III. 432. Sufl'erings by, at Madras, 

IV. 222. 

Feidosi, poet, entertained at the court 
gf Mahmoud, 11. 223. 

Ferguson, Dr. on works of magnificence 
executed by rude nations, quoted, 11. 
II, note. On the historical con- 
struction to be put on the legends of 
ancient heroes, 62, note. On the 
qualities and habits of civilization 
apparent in the naked savage, 141, 
note. 

Feroksere, son of Azim Ooshaun, pro- 
ceeding by which he attained to the 
throne, II. 382. Murders with which 1 
be begins his reign, 384. Plots 
against the life of the two Seyds, 
vtho had helped him to his advance- 
ment, 38(5. His WMrs with theSeiks, 
388.' Throws himself on the mercy 
of the Seyds and is dethroned, 391. 
Cured of a disreputable disease by an 
- .English surgeon, HI. 28. Benefit 
" dci^d fromthiicirciimstance to the 
East India Company, ibid. 


Feroze, son of Daood, Mabomedan 
sovereign in Deccan, II. 307, 
Feroze, son of Mahomed the Third, 
agricultural and other improvements 
made by him, during liis sovereignty, 

II. 627. 

beroze, son of Mallek, an adventurer, 
his reign, II. 249- 

Ferruckahad, go\ernnient of, ceded to 
ihe Company, VI. 238. Remarks 
on the circumsiancc, 234. Mode in 
which it is executed, 235. Settle- 
ment of the ceded districts, 239. The 
Zemindars of the new districts refrac- 
tory, 241. The measure approved of 
by the Directors, 244. 

Feudal system, idea of, never had exist- 
ence in India, IV. 102. 

Finances of the East India Company. 

.Sec East India Conijiany. 

Fine arts, stale of, with the Hindus, II. 

^32,195. 

Fire, oblations to, one of the Hindu 
sacraments, account of, I. 43(). 
Firebrace, Sir Basil, his intrigues with 
the two East India Om|)anic8, 1. 
129, note. 

Fisheries, ^tate of the Dutch, in the 
reign of .lames the First, I. 9fj. 
Flattery. See Adulation and Panegyric. 
Fleas and other \eiiniii, ticated with a 
preseruiig care by the Hindus, 1. 
3()8, note 

Fletcher, Colonel, killed in the cele- 
brated battle of Colonel Baillie with 
Hyder Ah, IV. 167. 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, takes Allahabad, 

III. 3()0 His concern in the resto- 
ration of the Rajah of Tanjoie, IV. 

1 10. Put under arrest by Lord Pigot, 
118. 

Flint, (^aptain, defeats the operations of 
Tippoo Saib, iitTiagar, V. 295. 

Floyd, Colonel, surprises and takes Sat- 
timungal without bloodshed, V. 290. 
Retreats and is obliged to quit it, 
291. Wounded in a skirmish with 
the troops of Tippoo Saib near Ban- 
galore, 317* His operations at the 
siege of Seringapalam, VI. 123. 
Floycr, Go\ernor, extracts of letters by, 
to Pretaupi Sing, King of Tanjore, 
HI. 80, note, 

Fo, insiance.s of his incarnation, II. 192. 
Foot of a king, why, according to Zo- 
roaster, placed in Heaven, and the 
rest of his body in the luwi r legions, 
1.369, note. , 
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Forbes, Mr. on the Indian excavations, 

II. 4,, note. 

Forde, Colonel, his operations in Car- 
natic, III. C49. Takes Masulipatam, 
252. Defeats the Dutch near Chin- 
sura, 258. 

Forster, Mr. cites an instance of the 
extravagant pious ejaculations of a 
Persian m distress, I. 293. Says 
Hindu u'oincii are debarred the use 
of letters, 388, note. On exeliisioii 
of the Hindu women from society, 
quoted, 393, note. On the deport- 
ment of the Russians, 400, note. On 
the bodily strength of the Afghaims, 
who abstain from animal food, 412, 
note. On tlie filthiness of the Hin- 
dus, 419. On the expertness of rude 
nations in the use of tools, U. 30, 31. 
Savs the Hindus have a slender know- 
ledge of the rules of proportion, and 
none of perspective, 33. On the 
similarity of customs in the various 
nations of Asia, ([noted, I90. 

Fort St. Ocorge, hrst building of, I. 0(). 

Fort William, built and constituted a 
jiresidency, I. 125. 

Foitificjtions, \alue attached to them 
by the Hindus, I. 181. Nature of 
Hindu foi tiliealions, II. 181-, note. 

Fowke, Joseph and Fiancis, indicted 
for a conspiracy, 1 1 1. .')()3. 

Fowke, Mr. I'raneis, depiivcd of the 
oflice of Resident of Henaies, by Mr. 
Hastings, IV. 18. Ollice rcstoicd to 
him l)v the Directors, 407. 

Fox, Charles James, provisions of his 
two India bills slated, 470. Fer- 
ment cxcated by them in the nation, 
475. Intel ference of the King on 
the subject of them, 47f>* Justice of 
the outcry against them examined, 
477. Charaeler of the bills, 480. 
Character of the arguments opposed 
to them, 484. His attack upon Lord 
Macartney repelled by Mr. Pitt, V. 
37. Ills reply to Mr. Dundas on a 
charge of having overloaded the pa- 
tronage of India, 4(i. Urges the 
appreciation of evidcncein the charges 
against Mr. Hastings while fresh in 
the memory, 87* His speech as ac- 
cuser on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
95. Charges ministers, after having 
voted for the inn)eachment, with at- 
tempting to defeat its end, 109* i 
buts the improjicr language of Mr. 1 


I^w on the trial, 13O. Abstract of 
his speech imputing cruelty to Mr. 
Hastings, l64, note. Severity of his 
strictures on the professors of the law, 
172. Sums up the charge on pre- 
sents, 217. His speech on the bill 
for renewing the Company’s charier, 
VI. 14. 

Foxeroft, .sent to supersede Sir Edward 
Winter at Fort St. George, is im- 
prisoned by him, I. 87- 
France, Isle of, account of its first pos- 
session by the French, III. 47- 
Francis, Mr. appomleda menilier of the 
first Supreme Council in India, III, 
457. His arrival at Calcutta, 518. 
Ills plan for levving taxes, IV. 7. 
Objects to Mr. Hastings’s plan otrthe 
subject of taxation, 10. Opposes him 
on other points, 13, 21. Duel be- 
tween him and Mr. Hastings, 65. 
Departs lor Europe, ibid. Appoint- 
ed one of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the in- 
uuiry into the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 46l. 
Major Scott’s philippic against him, 
V. ()1, note. When called to give 
evidence on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
why not permitted, 128, 206. His 
plan of Indian finance blindly and 
enthusiastically adopted, 400, note. 

Fia/er, General, defeats part of Iloikar’s 
ainiy at Deeg, Vi, 48f). 

Frodenck, ( ioloncl, his illness and death, 
V. .327, 328 

French, their East India Company pro- 
jected by ( olhert, 1 . 90. Send twelve 
ijhqis to Surat, ‘14. Form an esta- 
hlishmeiit at Fondicherry, 108. Take 
Madras, ill. 47 Further account 
of their setilemciUs m India, and 
nature of ihcir government, ibid. 
Appoint Labourdonnais Governor of 
their islands m India, 49, ,Send a 
fleet to India with hostile designs 
against the English, 52. Engage- 
mem between theirs and the English 
fleet, .57. Improvement of their co- 
lony in licngal byDupleix, Governor 
of Fondicherry, 59- Attack Fori St. 
David without success, 69. Sup^rt 
the pretensions of Chunda Saheb to 
the government of the Carnatic, 89. 
Their attempt upon Trichi nopoly 
baffled, 110. Defeat the Engjiih, 
and are defeated in their turn at Gin- 
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gfe> It4^ Obtain the assistance of 
the Mysorians and Mahrattas, 1 15. 
Amount of their forces, 118. Besiege 
Trichinopol^, II9. Negotiation be- 
tween the brench and English enter- 
ed into, but broken off, 1^21. Nego- 
tiation between the French and Eng- 
lish governments in Europe, 122. 
Treaty signed between the contend- 
ing parties at Pondicherry, 12(). 
French join Salabut Jung, and march 
against the Mysore, 134. Hestrait«ed 
from active opposition by their dilli- 
culties in the country of Salabut 
Jung, 136. Commencement of hos- 
tilities between the French and Eng- 
lish in Europe, 1j6. Unjust designs 
of Clive against the French, i;)8. 
Gallantry with which they defend 
themselves at Chandernagor, 160. 
TakeEllavanasore, 176. Invest Tri- 
conopoly, 177. Reduce eight forts 
in the neighbourhood of Chittapet 
and Trinomalee, and establish col- 
lectors in the districts, 182. Receive 
a strong reinforcement commanded 
by Lally, 183. Engage the English 
fleet, 186. Their forces superior to 
those of the English, ibid. Take 
Fort St. David, 195. Undertake an 
expedition againstTanjorc, 198. Pro- 
ceedings of the French and English 
fleets, 201. French take Arcot, 204. 
Bombard Madras, 208. Obliged to 
relinquish the siege, 212. Naval 
engagement between the French and ' 
English, Q\5. French repel with 
weat gallantry an attack by ilic Eng- 
lish on Wandcwasli, 216. Driven 
from the Northern Circars, 2 1 8. Sur- 
prise and take Conjeveram, 223. 
Defeated in the battle of VVandewash, 
224. Lose Chittaj^t and Arcot, 226. 
Lose Timery, Devi-cotah, Trmo- 
malee, Alamparva, and Carical, 227- 
Lose Valdore, Chillambaraiu, and 
Cuddafore, 228. Endeavour to ob- 
tain assistance from Mysore, ibid. 
Lote Pondicherry, Thiagar, G ingee, 
and Mah4, their last remaining set- 
tlement, 233, 234. Possessions re- 
ftored to the French by the treaty of 
Paris, 342. Aim at the establish- 
ment of a factory at Poonah, and 
the acQuititinn of a sea-port on the 
eoml ot Malabar, by an agent of the 
name of St. Lqbin, IV. 29. On a 


f renewal of the war, their Indian pos- 
sessions sgaiu taken by the English, 
140. Humanity of their officers, in 
the service of Hyder Ali, to the 
English prisoners, 167. Send a large 
reinforcement from Europe, 205. 
Their fleet under Suftrein beaten by 
the English fleet in Praya Bay, 207. 
Land 2000 troops at Porto Novo, 
212. Their fleet again engaged with 
the English, 214 : again, 217. Take 
Trincomalee, 21 9. Another engage- 
ment of their fleet with the English, 
220. French repulse the English in 
an attack upon their works at Cudda- 
lorc, 325. The fleets have a further 
battle, 326. Cessation of arms be- 
tween the French and English, 327. 
Po'>sessions restored to the French 
on the conclusion of a treaty of 

r cacc, 469. Their settlements in 
ndia again captured by the English, 
V. 397. French force in the army 
of the Nizam, VI. 29, Their invasion 
of I’-gypt, 80, Tile Heel accompany- 
ing this invasion destroyed by Ad- 
miral Nelson, SH. 

Frezier, (|uotcd on the skill of the In- 
dians in conveying water to their 
dwellings, 11. 2(), note. 

Frobisher, Martin, attempts the North 
West Passage, I. 7. 

Fryer, in his Travels, ascribes to the 
Gentoo> inluimaniiy both to their 
cattle and to their sick, I. 369, note 
I {looted on the Hindu mode of set- 
tling quarrels, 409, note. On the mean 
and filthy state of the houses of their 
inerclianis, 420, note. On the skill 
of their artisans, considering their 
rude tools, II. 31. 

Fullerton, Colonel, his arrival in India, 
IV. 209. His expedition intoCoim- 
hetorc, 239- Establishes a system of 
intelligence, in which the English 
had been deficient during the whole 
war, 24 1 . 

F'ullcrton, Mr. on the massacre of the 
English prisoners by Meer Causim, 
his the only life saved. III. 308. 
Funeral ceremonies, of the Hindus, I. 
448. 

Futtce Mahomed, father of Hyder Ali, 
account of. III. 406. 

Fyzoolla Khan, chief of the Rohilla na- 
tion, defeated by the English and the 
Nabob of Oude, III. 509. Agree- 
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mcnt of the Nabob with, 5 12. Trejity 
to despoil him, IV. 374, 408, 4l4. 
Hii death, VI. 40. 

Gaming, Hindus strongly infected with 
the vice of, I. 414. Propensity to, 
of the Chinese and Malays, ibid, 
note. The vice of ail rude nations, 
11.40. 

Ganges, sacrifices to, of the Hindus, by 
drowning themselves in it, I. 358. 

Garcilasso cle la Vega, quoted on the 
method of government observed by 
the Incas, I. 177 , note. On the the- 
ological notions of the Incas, 296, 
note. On the wise sayings of an Inca 
on religious worship, 329, note. 
Cites a list of the moral sayings of a 
celebrated Inca, 363, note. His ac- 
count of the stately edifices of the 
Incas, II. 7- On Peruvian agricul- 
ture, quoted, 26 , note. On the skill 
of the Peruvians in casting and 
moulding figures, 35, note. On the 
skill, in imitation, of the Peruvian 
Indians, 39 . On (he dramatic works 
of the Peruvian A mantas, 54. On 
the establishment of schools in Coz- 
co, by Inca lloca, 106 , note. 

Gardener, Colonel, VI. 112 . 

Gaurian dynasty, commencement of the 
first, II. 230. ItsS termination, 248. 
Commencement of the sccoful, 249. 

Gawilghur, siege and capture ol the 
fort of, VI. 436 . 

Gaznevides, origin of, II. 2l6. Pro- 
vinces belonging to, 224. Their fall, 
228. 

Genealogy of the Hindu kings, I. 137. 

Gentoo Sepoys, 400 embarked in boats 
by the English, and left to perish, 
III. 150, note. 

Gentoos, charged with inhumanity to 
their cattle and sick, I. 369 . Cha- 
racterized as a treacherous and deceit- 
ful people, 402, note. 

Getes, their ideas of God, 1. 292 . 

Ghauts, heights in the country of the 
Mahraltas, IV. 261 . 

Ghazee ad dien Khan Bahadur, ap- 
pointed by Shah Aulum Subahdar 
of Guzerat, II. 376. Nominated to 
the office of Ameer al Omrah, 405. 
Being appointed to the vice-royalty 
of Deccan, dies in his way to at 
Aurungabad,4l2. Hii deilK«scribcd 
^ poison, m. 129 . 


Ghazee ad dien, son of the preceding, 
revives all his father's titles, II. 412 . 
Seizes the person of Ahmed Shah, 
and sets up a son of Jehander in his 
stead, 414. Changes his name to 
Umad nl Muik, 415. Revolts and 
takes Delhi, 4l6. Contrives the mur- 
der of Aulumgeer, whom he had 
I raised to the throne, 419 . Having 
set Mohec al Sunnut on the throne, 
shuts himself up in one of the strong- 
est forts in the country of Suraje Mul, 
ibid. With Suraje Mul joins the 
Mahratta army against the Duranees, 
421. Further mention of, HI. 253, 
360. 

Gheause, sovereign in Deccan, lost his 
throne and his eyes, after reigning a 
month, JI. 307 . 

Gberiah, taken by Clive, III. 153, 

Ghofiur, Seyd, after beginning his career 
in the English ser\ice, acts against 
them under Tippoo Saib, VT. 113, 
114. 

Gholain Khadnr, his traitorous and 
cruel conduct towards the Emperor 
Shah Aulum, VI. 403, 404. 

Gholaum Mahomed, kills his eldest 
brother, and usurps the Rohilla go- 
vernment, VI. 40, Conduct of the 
English on that occa'-ion, ibid. 

Ghurk.i, Englisii expedition against the 
Rajah of, III. 39 O. 

Gibbon, on the pretension of rude na- 
tions to high antiquity, quoted, I. 
133, note, 136 , note. Charges the 
laws of the twelve tables with having 
been written in blood, 2 1 7 . Cha- 
racterizes retaliation as an inhuman 
and unequal principle, 219 , note 
Denominates Blacksione the orthodox 
judge, 224, note. Quoted on the 
allegorical terms of Pagan mythology, 
325 " Of all religions, pronounces 
the Egyptian to be the most con- 
temptible and abject, 326. Asserts 
supineness and carelessness of futu- 
rity to be the invariable character of 
savage nations, 413, note. Quoted 
on the carpets and linen garments of 
the Goths, II. 17, note. On the in- 
ferences to be derived from the He- 
ruli and Lombards in their native 
wilds cultivating flax, 27, note. His 
character of the Koran, 59 , note. 
Says that the art and genius of history 
have ever been unknown to the Alia- 
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tic8» 64) note. Makes the modern 
Persians totally ignorant of the vic- 
tory of Sapor, ibid. Quoted on the 
investigation of utelaohysical ques- 
tions l)y the Mahomeuans, 69. On 
the copiousness of the Arabian lan- 
uage, 80, note. Supposes all the 
cythian and much of the Indian 
science to have been derived from 
the Greeks, 97, note. Characterizes 
pastoral manners as adapted to the 
nercc and cruel habits of a military 
life, 141, note. Quoted on the little 
skill of the Persians in the military 
art, 190. On exaggerated accounts 
of the Egyptians, note His 
first object in writing to inspire ad- 
miration, to impart knowledge only j 
his second, 212- 

Gifts', to the priests, in the Hindu reli- 
gion, form an essential part of ex- 
piation and sacrifice, 1. 103. 

Gilclirist, Mr. supposes the digits and 
the letters of the alphabet of the Hin- 
dus to have been hieroglyphics, II. 
100, note. 

Gillies, Dr. his account of the sump- 
tuous tissues and houses of the Baby- 
lonians, I!. 17 , note. 

Gingee, taken by the French, HI. 99. 
Attacked by the Etiglisli nnsuccess- 
fully, 114. Taken by the English, 
234 

Gingens, Captain, defeated by Chunda 
Saheb and the French near Volcon- 
da, HI. 102. 

Gingis Khan, chief of a Tartar tribe 
called Moguls, formidable combi- 
nation of Tartar tribes formed by 
him, 11. 236. Takes Pekin and adds 
the northern provinces of China to 
his empire, ibid. Other places re- 
duced to his sovereignty, 237. 
of his death, ibid. Possessions of 
his descendants, 270* 

Glass-making, art of, known to the 
Hindus, but not sufficiently to be 
turned to any useful purpose, II. 42. 
First discovered by the Jews, ibid, 
note. 

Goa, the great mart between the 
Portuguese ^nd Indians, I. 17. 
Poftuguese masters of, 36. Block- 
aded by the Dutch, 78- Taken by 
Mahomed, son of Nizam, II. 309* 

Goddard, General, succeeds to the 
eomrnand of the troops on march 
5 


from Bmga! to Bombay, 1 4 1 . £n- 
truited with DO win to negotiate with 
the rulers of Bcrar, ibid. Situation 
in which he is }>laced by imperfect 
and contradictory intelligence, 42. 
Marches across India to Surat, 45. 
On the failure of the negotiation, 
takes the field and storms Ahmed- 
abnd, the Capital of Guzerat, 48. 
Surprises the c.imp of Scindia and 
)iits his army to flight, '49. Takes 
Jjssein, 2t)0. Farther operations of 
j his army, ibid. 

Godheu, M. sent to negotiate a peace 
with the English, and supersede Du- 
leix, as governor of Pondicherry, 
II. 126. Having efl'ected the object 
of his mission, departs for Europe, 
1.32. 

Godolphin, lord, appointed arbitrator 
betwteu the old and new East India 
('ompany, on their union, I. 130. 
'Fhe Company how coristifutcd at 
that period, III. 2. 

Gods, mnlliplicity ol’, acknowledged by 
the Hindus, I. 2S.3. Lofty descrip- 
tion of their attributes in the Hindu 
books, 289- Meaning of these ex- 
pressions m ihe moiuiis of rude peo- 
ple illustrated, 290. How described 
by sever.d nations, 29 1. Excessive 
growth of flattery to the gods exem- 
plified *m the Hindus, 313. Ideas of 
the gods rude, where ideas of the 
mundane system are rude, 329* Titles 
given to gods given also to kings and 
great men, 33(), note. 

Goguet, M. (|uoled on the claim of 
nations to high antiquity, I. 133, 
note On the things most worthy 
of observation in the Egyptian his- 
tory, 148, note. On the little re- 
moteness of human society, 152, note. 
On the division «)f a people into tribes 
and professions, 173, note. On the 
treatment of Athenian women in the 
barbarmis times of Greece, 389, note. 
On the entire ignorance of the Peru- 
vians and Mexicans in building 
vaults, II. 14, note. On the tissues 
of the Eastern nations, 17, note. On 
the engraving on fine stones, as evi- 
dence of the progress of the arts, 28, 
note. On the use of poetry, before 
the art of writing was known, 43, 
note. On the mode of calculation 
hy the negroes on the coast of Juida, 
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p3, note. On the antiquity of the 
invention of numerical characters, 
99. On the attainments of the Egyp- 
tians, 203. 

Gohud, Hanna, Rajah of, alliance of 
the English with, IV. 49. Invasion 
of his territory, defended Ity Captain 
Popham, 51. His territory passes to 
the English, VI. 500. Resigned by 
Lord Cornwallis to Sclndia, 527. 

Golconda, privileges granted by the 
King of, to the English East India 
Company, 1.58. Kingdom of found- 
ed by Koottub al Mulk, II. 310. 
Besieged by Aurunzebe, whose son 
marries the king’s beautiful daughter, 
335. Besieged a second time byAii- 
runzebe, and carried bytreachery,371. 

(iombroon, principal station of the East 
India Company in the Persian Gulf, 
I. 44. 

Gomastah, ofBce of, as broker, III. 13. 
Villainous practices of, in carrying on 
business, 317, note, 386. 

Gooro Govind, prophet of the Seiks, 
account of, 11. 3 79. 

Goring, Mr. sent to investigate the ac- 
counts of Munny Begum, III. 568. 
Goruckpore, causes assigned for the 
insurrection in, IV. 386. 

Goruckpore, causes assigned for the in- 
surrection in, IV. 386. 

)ths, skill of, in manufacturing carpets 
ind linen garments, II, 1 6. 
ivernment, origin of, universally de- 
ived from pretended divine authority, 
1.154. Instances cited, ibid, note. 
Hindu form of, I7''>. Misery and 
lisorder in human life, the cause of 
ts origin, 217- Good government 
n India more likely to be effected by 
he Company, than by the ministers 
the Crown, IV. 74. Fine oppor- 
iinity lost, of compensating the peo- 
ple of India for the miseries of ill 
j^overmnent, V. 4 1 6. Government 
n India rendered ditlicult by the slate 
)r morals, 490. English government 
)ften places itself in a state of opposi- 
ion to the people, 504, note. No 
•egular and effective restraint on bad 
government, VI. 52. Bad judicial 
iystem, and a bad taxing system, 
render the subversion of any go- 
i’ernment desirable, 221, 222. Lord 
Morningtort’s ideas of the properties 
Icsirable in a system ot government, 
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2Q3. Anglo-India government dif- 
ferent, according to the different 
classes of Indian princes, 303. 

Governor-General of India, consent of 
the King to the appointment, taken 
away, and the power of recall given 
instead, V. 61. 

Govindpore, granted to the East India 
Company, I. 125. 

Govind Sing Gunga, nuestion of his 
character, on the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings, V. 151. 

Gourdass, Rajah, proposed as Dewan 
to the household of the young Nabob 
of Bengal, III. 480. The office con- 
ferred on him, 558. Taken from 
him, 570. 

Gowdie, Major, takes Rayacottah, V. 
336. Instance of his humanity in 
the assault, by his troops, of Nun- 
dydroog, 338. 

Graham, Mr. Thomas, apj)ointed to re- 
side at Benares, IV. 19. 

Grain, manner in which the trade of, is 
carried 011 in India, V. 332. Indian 
practices to enliance the price of, VI, 
50, 5 1, and note. Lord Cornwallis’s 
army distressed for, IO9. 

Grammar of the Hindus, account of, 11, 

68 , 78 . 

Grant, Charles, made accountant 10 the 
Provincial Council of Moorshedabad, 
HI, 558. Bribes offered him by the 
head eunuch of Munny Begum, ibid. 

Gray, Mr. his account of the villainous 
practices of the Gomastahs in busi- 
ness, HI. 317, note. 

Greenland, coast ofr character of the 
savages found there by the Danes, 
1. 422, note. 

Grey, Mr. his speech on the first charge 
against Mr. Hastings, V. 96. Moves 
an adjournment of the trial, and 
afterwards to proceed daily to judg- 
ment, 202. Sums up the evidence 
on the first charge, 217. 

Griffin, Admiral, arrives with a rein- 
forcement, in India, III. 70. His 
letter to Nizam al Mulk, 94. 

Grilfiihs, Major, killed in the battle of 
Laswaree, VL 425. 

Giialior, fort of, taken by Captain 
Popham, IV. 52. Considered as 
ceded to the English, VL 499* Ec 
stored by Lord Cornwallis to Scindia, 
627. . ^ ^ 

Guests, receiving them with honour, 
2 Q 
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one of tht lacramentt of the Hindus, 
II. 4S9. 

Guntoor, jagbire of, bestowed on Bas- 
salut Jung, 111. 403 < Leased to the 
Madras Presidency by Bassalut Jung, 
and by the Presidency.to the Nabob 
of Arcot, IV. 137 . Madras Presi- 
dency ordered by the Supreme Coun- 
cil to restore it, I 71 . Circar of, de- 
manded by Lord Cornwallis ef Nizam 

ah, V. 259 . 

Guthrie, Colonel, wounded mortally in 
the assault of the fort of Taltecah, 

VI. 249 . 

Guzerat, reduced by the Mahomedans 
in the eleventh century, II. 222. 
Rebellion in, in the reign of Akbar, 
305. Invaded by the Coolies, 31?. 
Reduced under the Mahratta domi- 
nion, 397 . History of the English 
operations in, VI. 442. 

Hackery, Hindu vehicle, described, 

ir. 22 . 

Hafix Rhamut Khan, joins ihearmy of 
the Dooranees against the Mahraltas, 
II. 520. His character, III. 48}). 
His gallant defence against the Eng- 
lish and Nabob of Oude, ^08. Killed 
in the battle, ibid. 

Hairs on the human body, pretended 
amount of, T. 35}). 

Hakim, brother of Akbar, his revolt, II. 
300. 

Halhed, Mr. quoted on the Gentoo 
ejpochs, I. 135, note. On the Hindu 
chronology, 140, note, 14 1, note. On 
in impure bro^ introduced among 
the Hindus by one of their kings, 171 . 
On the interest of loans among the 
Hindus, 205. On community of 
goods enjoyed by the same family 
among the ancient Jews, 211, and 
note. On the ignorance of the Hindus 
as to the law of testamentary bequest, 
215, note. On the subject of inde- 
cent crimes among the Hindus, 230, 
note. On the folly of allegorizing the 
Hindu mythology, 328, note. 

Halt, military term, striking insUnce of 
effect in the use of it. III. 2l6. 

Hamilton, Captain, accuses the East 
India Company of the practice of tor- 
ture, I. 49, note. 

Hamilton, surgeon, instance of his dis- 
interestedness in favour of the East 
India Ow^pany, IT. 38r, note; 

in. 28. 


Hanging, Hindu mode of, I. 218. 

Hannay, Colonel, insurrection in Go- 
ruck pore ascribed to bis oppressions, 
tv. 38(). Reports against the Be- 
gums proceed from him and his 
officers, 389. 

Hannibal, French ship, heroism dis- 
played by it, in an engagement with 
the English in Praya Bay, IV. 207. 

Harcouri, Lieutenant-Colonel, opera- 
tions of his troops in Cuttack, VI. 441. 

Harem, of the Rajah of Beejanuggur, 
women admitted into it never per- 
mitted again to see even their nearest 
relations, I. 394 , note. 

Harland, Sir Robert, appointed King’s 
commissioner in India, IV. 71 . His 
sentiments favourable to the Mah- 
ratlas, 72 . 

Harper, Captain, sent to the camp of 
the Rohillas to negotiate a treaty, III. 
493. His account of the manner in 
which Benares and Gazepoor were 
cultivated, 34) . 

Harris, on the interest 'of the ryots in 
land, quoted, I. 27 h*, note. On the 
religion of the Tartars, 324, note. 

Harris, General, with the army of V'e- 
lore, invades the territory of Tippoo 
Saih, VI. 4(), 47. Arrives with his 
army before Seringapalam, lOh. 
Takes the place by storm, 1 12 . De- 
tail of the a'S'^iiult, 1 15. 

Harrow of llic Hindus, II, 22 . 

Hartley, Colonel, commands the army 
in Malabar, and defeats a portion of 
Tippoo Saib’s forces, V. 29G. In 
active service in the second war 
against Tippoo, VI. 99 . 

Ilerri Sing, defeated and massacred by 
llyder Ali, III. 409^ 

Hastings, Warren, routine of offices 
through which he passed in Indin, 
previous to his nomination to that of 
Governor-General, III. 457. 

India Company’s sentiments of his 
qualifications, 459- Directors recom- 
mend, as one of the first measures of 
his new office, to seize Mahomed 
Reza Khan, Naib Duan of Bengal, 
472 j which he executes, 473* A*'' 
rests Rajah Shitabr^ also, who held 
the same office at Patna, 47 G. His 
reasons for consigning the young 
Nabob of Bengal, during his mi- 
nority, to the care of Munny Begum, 
479 , and note. His reasons for ap- 
pointing Rajah Goordaii to the office 
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of (Icwan to the Nabol/s household, 
480. niy reasons for delay in bring- 
ing Mjiboined lleza Khan and Shiia- 
broy to trial, 482. Shitabroy, after 
being tried and acquitted, lia\ing died 
of a broken heart, Mr. Hastitigs ap- 
points bis sou chief agent of finance 
111 the |)io\inre of Rihar, 4S3. .Sii- 
innlaUs the Nabob Vizir of Onde to 
conqtKi ihc R(}hillas, Sells the 
|)ro\inn', of Corail and Allahabad 
to the \ i/ir, Conceals the prr)- 

jecl oi di slrnying tlie Robiilas from 
the ('onn. il and (ioiiil ol Direelms, 
^j 04 , oo.k Places ,i piivate agent \\ iib 
the \ i/ir, ibid Peil'ornis bis pro- 
mise ol assistance to the Vivir, and 
the Holillias are conquered,. 007. Pe- 
fuses to lay oflieial papeis befoie the 
new Conned, .')20. .Accused of te- 
ccivine piescnis, .^>54. Cliiiat“-> llu' 
pirty in the Supreme (aiimcil v.lio 
aie a'i'ainst him, with a drsign lo^u- j 
peiscde bun, in bis aiilhoiit), ibid. 
Acciim (1 of teeelv mg annuaih a laige j 
sum from the PinMiEdar cd Iloogl>, | 
l>y) Afaai^ed ol lecciMiig a |iii sent j 

from Munny Hogum, Aicn-od j 
by Rajah Nuncom.u ot receiving I 
presents and bribes, /)(){). Oppmes.ill j 
mquiiy, ibid. Ordered by ilie Su- | 
preme ( 'oiiiieil (o lefuiid u bat be bad 
thus illegally leceoed, ,^)()|. Prose- 
cutes Niincomar, ibid. ( 'on iipt mo • 
lives alleged against him for this , 
proceeding, 'ibd. Allows the lau- to 
be grossly \iol ilod in favour ol bis 
Banyan, Accusations bum'*, I" 

against the mode adopted bv bim ol 
u lleetlng the revenues IV. J. I’l.iii 
proposed bvbim Ibi levying l i\e-, I 
His plan for the impiovcmeiit of the 
civil pidieatuic, J. Ills coiidiiet em- 
suied by the Direclois, 14 . 'IVikKis 
his resignation to the Court of I)i- 
rectois hy a private agent, l.'r. On 
his rcslgiialion being accepted, dis- 
avows Ins agent, and refuses to resign, 
l6. Removes Mr, Bristow fiom 
Onde, 17. Recalls Mr. Fowke liom 
Benares, 18. Disobeys the Direclors, 
who Older these per-'Oiv. to be icstoi- 
ed, 19. Re-establi.sbes Munny Begum 
and ibe Naib Subabd.ir, Vf>. JR*- 
commends a eonnekion with the go- 
vernment of Rerar, Fights a 
duel with Mr. Francis, ‘> 5 . His 


joiiVney to Benares, 814. On bis 
arrival, puts the Rajah under arrest, 
328. See Benares. His conduct re- 
specting the plunder at Bidgegur, 
349, Sffi. IBs iieatment of the 
Rajah 'of Benares condemned by the 
Ducctors, II1.S dtfence of his 

conduct in the |)ioeeediiig, ibid. On 
Ins .iiiival at (bide, removes Mr. 
Bristow from the oflii e of resident, 
37 'J. Agtecs will) the Nabob of 
Onde to plundei liie Pvegiims, 373. 

J Ih c-ondncl ID tin. pioeeeding ani- 
madveitcd upon and lepiobatcfl, 380. 
Receive,.! pie',enl ol ! 00, 000/. from 
the Nabob, o()(). Cues the Nabob 
petmiesioii by irealy to desj;oil Fy- 
'/ooll.i Kli<m, 114. Sets aside an in- 
(juiry into bu (ondiui le^pccting the 
lieguiusjOi.'leu d bv llie 1 )irt'ctors,62 1 , 
His nefaiK.iis designs .ijiinsl Mr 
Biisiow , L’ !. llu plan b'l' the retno* | 
v.il of then :d<'ii(> lioiii Onde, 431. 
Cliapgul with the j),.H i ee of suborn- 
ing lelti i*, d ; I Repeats bis visit to 
Oiide, W’ci '>scs at Benares 

the iiiisuald • (Ifeets of Ins own 
measures, ibid. IC'ign; nn<l em- 
barl s loi Fngl.iiul. III. Financial 
iisull. of Ins jidiniiiistiation, ibid. 
His intiigue'. acainsl Loid Macart- 
ney, Ciovoium of Madras, 448. 
'riling’ to be vonsideie'd in levlewing 
bis ctindiiel and cb. meter as Cior- 
venoi'Oe rial, !>'. i\nlinjdvei- 
Moiis (HI bu ( I’l'd.ii t le^peciing 

Seiiidia and Sliali Anbiiii, V. II. 
His lepK to a e’e oje of (.mnivaiice 
with Sdiidii, 1 1 ii.pi aebincnt of, 

conteiupl ii(‘ih 09 Mode of pioceed- 
niu ag II nsl limi leM^Miii'ended by Mr, 
Buibe, 11. Ai'ln I'-s of ch.ngo against 
bimcrnimei lUal, I Clia'‘ge against 
liim •t'. to the Rolii!!! wai, voted 
by piiliameiit, uiinii jie.ielnble, o(). 
Change iii ibe senlinieots of minisliy 
on ibis ch.u‘.>e asenb.d to some uri- 
kiioun cause, ibid. Commencement- 
of pioemliie-s on his impeachment, 
()2. Djliieuliies lespeciing bis im- 
pcacbmeiit, as to evidence, ()4. Ar- 
ticles of impeadtmcnl votul by par- 
Ii.iiiienl, () >. Commencement of bis 
Inal, 82. Manageisof the Itial pro- 
pose to decide on each article sepa- 
rately, w hich is opposed by his coun- 
sel, 87. The court sides in the 
2 q Sf 
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que^ion wrth the hwryers, 89. Pro- 
ceedings oil the first charge, relating 
(oCheyteSing, 9^. His counsel argue 
against putting (questions tending to 
lessen tne credit of witnesses, 96. 
The court agrees with the counsel, 
100. The major! ^ of witnesses 
favourable both to Mr. Hastings and 
his Crimea, 101. Proceedings on the 
second charge, relating to the Begums 
of Oude, ibid. Charge relating to 
presents, 103. Petitions the House 
of Commons .against Mr. Burke’s ac- 
cusations of his having murdered 
Nuncomar by the hands of Sir Klijah 
Impey, ibid. Debate on the subject, 
100. Copy of his letter to the India 
House excluded as evidence, 1 17. 
Minutes, containing the examination 
of Nuncomar reflecting presents, 
objected to by the Counsel, 118, and 
rejected by the I^rds, 121. Kvi- 
dence of minutes of a consultation 
signed by Mr. Hastings, objected to 
and excluded, 122. Instances of the 
exclusion of other evidence against 
him, 127—138. His speech com- 
plaining of the length of his trial, 
140. otrange ideas disclosed of go- 
vernment between Mr. Hastings and 
his masters, 144, Other exidence 
produced against him, excepted to, 
151, 157. The Commons agree to 
shorten the trial, 1()(), Proceedings . 
on the fourth charge, of hi* wasting j 
public money on dependants, 17<)* 
His address to the Lords on the ! 
length of his trial, 177. Odium • 
^adually attaching itself to the trial, 
investigated, 1 80. Causes to which the j 
length of the trial is ascribable, 182. 
Close of the trial on the part of the 
prosecution, 188. His defence, 18t). 
Counsel heard in his defence, K)l. 
Complains again of delay, and peti- 
tions the Lords on the subject, 194, 
212, 8I7. His remittances to Lng- 
bnd, 1^. Proceedings on the part 
of the defence closed, 198. Proceed- 
ings in reply, 204. Accuses Mr. 
Burke of falsehood, 20<I. Summing 
up of evidence in reply, 217. Judg- 
ment of the Lords, 224. Sums voted 
to him by the East India Company, 
230. The real causes of the Icngtii 
of his trial, 232. Cause of his prin- 
cipal errors and misfortunes, 275. 


Havamaal, Scandinaviani poem, chaiac- 
ter of, and extract from, II. 77- 

Heath, Captain, hasty proceedings- of, 
on the first hostilities in Bengal, 1. 
lOd. 

Henry, Dr. on the rude and indecent 
manners of the Anglo-Saxons, quoteil, 

I. 398. Account by, of the Bards of 
the North, 11. 55, note. 

Herinacheren, one of the incarnations 
of Vishnu, fable of, L 305. 

Helvetius, on the cause of avarice in 
Eastern nations, quoted, 1. 147- On 
the character of the Kamschaikans, 

II. 30, note. 

Herodotus, quoted on theanli(|uity of na- 
tions, L 134, note. On the division of 
politk'al associations into classes, 159, 
note. Ou tlwe division of land, by 
Sesoslris, among the people, I. 259, 
note. On lliic respect of the Egyp- 
tian priests for every thing that lias 
life, 308, note. On the mode 
of counting by the P'gyptian.s anil 
Greeks, 11, 93, note. On the charac- 
ter of the Indians, whose mode of life 
resembled the Bactrians,2IO, note. 

Heroes, worship of, how occasioned, 1. 
330'. Supposed not to have been an 
early practice with the Hindus, ibid. 

Hetopadesa, moral and popular book of 
the Uindius, has pails too indecent to 
be translated, L 398. Story iiV 
a man cutting off his wife’s nose 
becau'^c she would not speak to him, 
400. Sa)ings from, respecting princes, 
11. 1 08. 

Hill, Mr. Member of the Madras Coun- 
cil, dismissed from the Company’s 
service, IV. L38. 

llimu, V’lzir, account of, Iff. 295. 

Hindus, their division of the present 
age of the world, I. 134. Account 
of their pretended primili\c sire, 13(). 
Character which they assign to the 
several vugs or divisions of the world, 
14 1 . Besemblance of their yugs to 

the four ages of the world by the 
Greeks, 142, note. Their legench 
not reconcileable with any order ot 
real event*,, ibid. Destitute of histo- 
rical records, 144. Have no record 
of so receipt an event as that of^Alex- 
ander’s expedition, 145. Their cus- 
toms and manners the same now as 
in the early period of their history, 
I4(j. The institution of their Utco- 
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Cracy particularly referred to the di- 
vinity, 155. Their division into 
castes proves the remoteness of their 
institutions, 157. Account of the 
first caste, the Brahmens, or priests, 
159. The second caste, the Csha- 
triyas, or military class, 165. Third 
caste, the Vaisyas, or husbandmen, 
167. Singular degradation of the 
fourth class, called Sndras, or servants, 
ilvid. Hindu form of government, 
175. Prerogatives and duties of their 
king, military, 180; judicial, 182. 
Their mode of administering justice 
184, 185. Analysis of their consti- 
tution, 187. Their code of laws, 
191. Division and arr^gement of 
their laws, lyd. Their civil laws, 
198. Laws of purchase and sale, 
ibid. Of bailment, 201. Of letting 
and hiring, 202. Of loans, 208. Of 
succession, 210. Hindus not ac- 
rpiaititcd with the power of disposing 
of property by testaments, 214. Their 
nenal laws, 216. (Vuclly of their 
laws, 217. Their law of retaliation, 
2ig. Inefjuality in their punislnnents, 
222. Want of proportion in their 
punishments, 226. Their classes of 
offences, 227* Their laws of judi- 
cature, 282. Their laws rcl,itit)g to 
evidence, ihid. Their different modes 
of trial hy the law of ordeal, 240. 
Their law in what respect deficient 
in exactness, 242. 'I'heir practice of 
determining lawsuits hy arbitration, 
246, note. Outline of their ancient 
.system of taxation, 247. Their f.i\ 
on the produce of the soil, 252. On 
moveables, 254. On purchases and 
sales, ihid. Loll tax, 25.5. Property 
in land, by the ancient laws and iu- 
stitniions of the Hindus belonged 
solely to the king, 260. Their pre- 
sent practice in this respect corres- 
ponds with ancient law, 263. C»e- 
ncral picture of the Hindu mode of 
occupying the land and sharing its 
produce, 266. Advantages and dis- 
advantages of the Hindu mode of 
raising the public revenue front the 
land, 277. Scarcely any other mode 
l«towii to th c ancient Hindus hut that 
of receiving taxes in kind, 280. In- 
fluence of religion on the condition 
of the Hindus, 282. Their accounts 
of the creation, 285. Lofty descrip- 


tions of the divine attributes in thejr 
books, $89. Their ideas of provi- 
dence, 297. Account of the Avatara 
in their mythology, 299. Threir three 
divinities or trinity, 311. Persecu- 
tion and controversies occasioned by 
this distinction of thdr gods, 314, and 
note. Their mythology not easily 
allegorized, 325. Worshippers of the 
sun, 333, 431. Their worship of 
heroes, 336 ; of abstract ideas, ibid. ; 
of the elements, 339- Their religi- , 
ous ceremonies, 340, 432. What 
held impurities by them, 344. Their 
penances, 346. Their Fakeers, 352. 
Austerities practisedlw their Yogees, 
or penitents, 353. Their practice of 
human sacrifices, 356. Pure language 
of their morality, 360. Their obsc^pc 
worship, .3O5. Their worship of 
animals and plants, 367. Their doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis, 371. 
Their idea of future rewards and 
punishments, 374. Their manners, 
376. Their students, 377- Their 
marriage ceremonies and observances, 

382, 446. Condition of their women, 

383. Practise polygamy, 395. Their 
gross ness of language, 397. Their 
gentleness, 399. Their proneness to 
adulation, 401. Their practice of 
falsehood and perjury, 402. Their 
insensibility to the feelings of others, 
403. Their inhospitahty, cruelty, 
and ferocity, 405, 406. Their timid- 
ity, 407. Their litigiousness, ibid. 
Their proncncss to foul language, 408. ' 
Their physical form, 40y. Acute- 
ness of their organs of sense, 411. 
'Fhcir love of repose accounted for, ‘ 
412. Their amusements,4l4. Their 
jugglers, and buffoons, 415. Their, 
avarice, 416. Their mode of trans- 
acting bargains, 4 1 8. Simplicity ob- ’ 
served hy them in the furniture of 
tlieir liouses, ibid. Their physical' 
uncleanliness, 419* Importarjgc’ 
which they attach to the forms and 
ceremonies of behaviour, 421. Their 
attachment to astrology, and belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery, 422, Their’ 
funeral ceremonies, 448. Their' 
arts, those only which are cultivated; 
by barbarians, II. 3. State of their 
architecture, ibid. Their skill in 
weaving, 14. Celebrated for their 
dyeing, 19. Their progress in agri- 
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cukure, 'J'i. I'hcir cur.tiivancu lor ' 
irri^alioii, l)y tanks, ‘.'5. Tlieir skill ! 
in jfWL'llL’iy, V/. 1 heir doxtiiuy in j 

ihe U'lC ol niclc took, 'j(). Pr.tclice 
of their iradesiocn to do the works of 
each customer in liis own house, :V2. ; 
State of the fine aits with them, ihid. | 
lIa^e made little or no progress in i 
Statiiaiy and seulplme, .?;> ; and in 
])amting, 'I'ln ir muMc de\oid ol 

all eKCellenee, ;i;. J'heir talent ior 
imitation in iiMinial ,md some of the 
fine arts, :i'>. ( Inin ihi' in\ i ntion ni 

the game ot C'Irs^^ i1)u 1 Their .ic- 
(|iiaiiUanee willi the ait ol in ikni" 
gla.s, I'J. Ini'u i,” ( haiiie.d ails m - 
leiior to tile ( l,,m ^e, I 'I'lu ii li- 
(ualuic has iK\'i e\r,i,(l d tin* liiR 
Stage, lo. 'FIk 11 p' 1 11 \ , I'l 'I’lu n 
diamatie entu tanum nt^, o'J. Iia\e 
no lusti'i u al ( 'imp siiiot's, : (i, 1 I . 

11 i\e no ugiilai won. on no^'/plix, 

Ol eiiioiu’log} , () '. rill ir etlm al 
j))ecept>, ;i'. I 1.' .1 hiiol^s on gi.nn- 


mar, '/W (’ojmoi 

. -.1 ' ol till 11 1 'll- 

gnage, 'i lu 

. ,1 1 :,o' 1( (If.- <4 

plp\ .'!(W, ,s L 

:i|.' 1 1 'ci d bm.uo 1 

8l). I'mi es b. a. 

n- ed (’ll tlu 11 .,s- 

troiimii N , ex. Ill 0 

.1 !, ih d 'I’beii 

know K tl e ( if m.i' 1 

.u, . I . , 1 ; 'PIk 11 

aiilliiiii o, ,()<). h 

h ( ! mil to h arii- 

Jii,_, loi. 1 lu :r 

1 it ' , . i itions ol 1 dll- 

cation, KJl. .\ulu,i.ii\ ot tlieir 

astrm,()iu\ eA,imii 

ltd, 110 ln(piir\ ' 

into i!.( 1 .HICK 111 

st.ite ol 1 1 \ ili/alion. 

see ( 'i\ lii/alK n 

1 iiei: I lopeiisiiN to 

appropii.ile e\u\ 

thu X oi anli'piit\ 

to iheiie 1 1\ 1 1 e 

2. J hi 11 ..IK i< nt 

St. lie, a MX i.e ( 1 c 

lie 1 v..,is .md { on- i 

(|Lli Os, \j[} 'j !,. 

I emn ’! V a;u lend', , 

di\ ided into a P';n 

o ; ot p' 8 

l(jj. Digr.aiid '■ 

t It to W liu ll 1 lu \ 

or< reeliu ( d If, d* 

-I oii-m .•! d pi i.'O- 

( r,di, 1 oo. 4 h< 

.1 -h ; 'O-! Kill 1 1 1,1 1 1 

.Slid k romon , i i , 

h 11 .III .mil n \ , 

jn"iishii.t. Ill loi 

e " 1 1 1 p f m 1 1 . . ' , 1 1 , i 1 1 

(he ni.ig’s' lit', ! 

/•' .*1 - . (.1 dit II , 

' ou icKji 1 til -e 1 ihi 

1 d .s ii>: \ hit \oiK, 1 

1 / 1 . ideiiiu i.i V 

ol th, II Mill , (ll j 

lal.iinii), 1,8'. 

'ihdi lo.d-, .li.d ; 

Inidg. s no proo; < 

« in ill/.n. m, ihid. | 

Ixxaggf 1 al( d <u i c 

. t ol llu M I u iie^, 1 

181. IPnlf 

<4 th 11 inihl.irv 

art, 1 8 k 'i’lu n i 

atiu ki.'.w li'Ic- f)j : 

medu iiu and so) 

, < : V , 1 t 'oni- 

p.irismi of them in ' 

ill/ ition ith the 

Iguiopeaiis 111 tin 

middle egt-', 18D. | 


Wiih the (’haldeans, Assyiutis, J3a- 
Inlomans, and Persians, IH^. With 
the ( hinese, Subdued by the 

Mahomedans, 207 . 'I'heir state of 
cuilizalion compared with that of 
the Mahomedans, 42 1. Ouestion 
examined, whether they were bene- 
liled or injured by the Mahomedan 
eoiupiest, 428. Inferior to the Ma- 
iiomedans m the elassiruMiion of the 
jieople, 42<) ; in the lorm ol ibeii go 
\eininent, h‘>0. 'I’lieir metaphysical 
knowledge, i()2. 

1 1 indiist 111 , slinU'd loi in of it.s poor in- 
h ihiiants jscrib.ible to the extreme 
oppu -.Sion iiiidei w liK li iliey lia\e 
lihoiiiei^!. i 1 (», ami Hole. I'hxtentof, 
li I i8, note A lu’u 111 slate o(, 1 .8). 
i’nuKd into niiimions states, JO'J. 
'loaded h) the Mtilioniedaiis, 2U) 

110. u! (I b\ the .Moj.ils, Linder IMus- 
nood, , nii'lei i iiiitii, 2 1'I , mi- 
(!' I I'lio/e, 2ol. iioaded by Nadir 
Sliali, lOI. 

i 1 iiiglais-( dim , fort of, taken b; tlie 
bai ’ lisli, \ 1 -17 I , 

Ilui ai.do, im aniii'j oi, 111. l.'j, 

llisioiN , Intf sPill ol the 1 Imdiis in, I , 
Iti, II ho. DtJedof tile Persians 

111 , (' 

1 lob ill, Lord, pla< ed at tlie head of the 
.\!.u!i IS Ihcsidiiuy, W 40- W ishes 
to tian ler to the Company the enlin. 
jii.iiiageni' lit Ol ibe disiru Is of Car- 
n.ilK iidid 10 them, Ills do- 

piiies with tlu Siipieme Hoard, -8 
smiiinated ( on e i iioi-( i( nei al, O'J. 

ll'»il'.u‘'. Ml on the s( ulptnre and 
' ai\ lug ol llie 1 1 iiuius, ipiotLd, 1 1 
> : , note. 

I .o;l_ mi, \ir on llie iitjbls ol t idliwi 
ii '1 s ol hind, (|iioi( (k 1 g;! note 

1 li'iil :ne^', 1 . 01(1 appoinli d on the p.irl 
id till h isi liidi.i ( 'oiiij/,iii\, to iiic"- 
t.a!<' .1 pe.n i \\ uh tlie Ibeiu ll. 111 
1" , 

Ibdk.ii, .(e.wunt Kao, Lsc.ip^s Irniii 
S( indi.i, and ui d( fealid b\ him in an 
' li ; .L’eiueiil neai liidoic, \'l. ,514 
♦ >.iiio ,i \ u lm> -(n er S india, anti gel - 
P' ' 0,1011 of INani.d), ,5 K; J' llect 

tills Mt'loie upon llie allaiis ol die 
Pi 'liw < 1 , '>'j'g I’eaii'witli Inin .‘ongiit 
hy the baiabjli, d 5 llis (lesigns 
ii-.pLfled, ibid. N i go! laiunis with 
Iniii, 4b 1. Ii i , fli'm.mds dei ined ex- 
ti<uag,aut, 4b •. Liagnes with Seiiidno 
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.466. Hostilities resolved on against 
him, 468. Retreats before General 
Wellesley, 471. Advances against 
Colonel Monson, who retreats, 474. 
Executes a stratagem to recover Delhi, 
480. The whole of his nossessions 

• taken, 484. His cavalry defeated by 
General Frazer, 486. Anotiier part 
of his cavalry defeated by General 
Lake, 487. Joined by the Rajah of 
Bhnrtpore, 490. Joins Scindia, 511. 
Advances into the country of the 
Seiks, 535. Disposition of (icncral 
Wellesley to destroy him, 536. Re- 
duced to extremity, makes peace, 
538. 

Ilolknr, Malhar Ran, surprises t!ie camp 
ofAlimedShah at Seconda, 11.414. 
Joins (in/ec ad Dien with a large 
army against the French and .Salahut 
Jung, III. I'JO. Account of ins pos- 
terity, VI. 313. 

Holland, Mr. sent by the Madras pre- 
sidency as resident at n)deral)ad, IV. : 
134. Proposes to tlie Nizam to re- j 
init a debt of five lacs of rupees due j 
from the C'oinpany, 136. 'i'his pro- 
posal enndemed l)V the Governor- | 

General aiuU'ounciI, ibid. Recalled j 

by the Madras 1 ’residency, and ap- 
oiiued to the same ofbcc by the 
iipremc (yOimcil, 170. Nominaled 
to the Madras Piesiifency by the l)i- i 
rectors, hnl the nomination oierriikd 
by the Board of ( onlrnl, \ . 30. Ad- 
vanced to the Presidency, 27'J. Blam- | 
ed by the Governor-General for not i 
commencing iiar on Tippoo Saib, 
£81. (Jbjeets to the war, Re-, 

turns to England, £8.->. i 

Holt, Mr. fjucsiioned on the cause of ; 
the insuireclions m (Jornckpore, IV. 
38/. 

Holwell, Mr. quoted on the tenure of 
land in India, 1. £6.3. Invested with 
the command at C’alcutta, when de- 
serted by its Governor, 111. 1 1.3. A])- 
pointed to the government of Bengal, 
pro tem|Kire, £71- Drdeied by the 
Court of Directors Xo be dismissed 
from the Company’s service, for con- 
tumelious language, £86. 

Hoogly, in Bengal, Portuguese, after 
establishing themselves, driven out of 
U, II. 3.^0. Taken by the English 
under Cine, III. 156. Mr. Hastings 


accuied of receiving bribcc from the 
Phouzdar of, 555. 

Hoolydroog, surrenders to Colonel 
Maxwell, V. 357. 

Ilooly Honore, reduced by Captain 
Little, V. 348. 

Hornby, Mr. President of the Council 
at Bombay, implicated by the House 
of Commons, with Mr. Hastings, 
IV. 46.5 ; V. 40. 

Hospital for dogs and cats, but none for 
the sick poor in India, before the 
establishment of the British, L 368, 
note. 

Hospitality, Hindus deficient in, I. 405. 

Householder, one of the periods into 
which life is divided by the Hindus, 

I. 381. 

Hughes, Admiral, bis engagements with 
tile French fleet oil Cevlon, LV. 214, 
£17. Again ncar'Frmcomalcc, which 
IS characterized as one of the best 
fought battles on record, ££0. 

Hiimaioon, son of Baber, defeats Mah- 
mood,son of theFhnpcror Seconder, 

II. £ 87 . Defeats Baliadar, King of 
Guzerat, ibid. Loses his army by 
the perfidy of Sliere, and seeks an 
asylum in Peisia, £83. Returns and 
recovers his sovereignty, 292. Killed 
by a fall from the stairs of his palace, 
'-’9E 

Iliunaiooii, grandson of Ahmed, his 
short reign, II. 308. 

Human nature, state of, in a large 
country occupied bv a small number 
of men, I. 148. First stage in its 
progress of iinproveinent, 151. Second 
stage, 1,53. 

Human sacrifices, practised by tha 
Hindus, I. 35(). Laic instance of, 
attempted at Benares, 357, note. 
Piaciice of ibe u ife sacrificing herself 
on the funeral pile of the husband, 
.358. 

Humberstone, Colonel, lands at Calicut, 
and lakes several forts in the terri- 
tories of Hydcr Ali, IV. 209. His 
distressful retreat from Palacatcherry, 
22.5. Mortally wounded, 23£. His 
character, ibid. 

llumbolt, on the paintings and sculp- 
ture of the Mexicans, quoted, 11. 37, 
note. 

Hume, David, quoted on the practice 
of torture m England, I. 18, note. 
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On the little attention due to early 
traditions of nations* 136, note. On 
the caprice and cruelty of the revolu- 
tions of barbarians, 147. On the de- 
votedneM of the sex to superstition 
and priests, 166, note. On the 
plMsure and pain we derive from the 
pain and pleasure of others, 347, 
note. On the pleasure derived from 
surprise and admiration, II. 137, 
note. 

Hume, Joseph, his opinion of Mr. 
Dundas’s conduct concerning the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts, V. 22, note. 
Applies to the Directors for informa- 
tion relative to the money paid by 
direction of the Board of (Control, 
26, note. His observations on the 
debt, 28, note. 

Huns invade Persia, II. 213. 

Hunter, Captain,coramand8 a division of 
the army in the night attack on the 
camp of Tippoo Saib, V. 3()4. 

Hunting, Hindus strenuous in the sport 
of, I. 416. All kings fond of it, ibid, 
note. 

Hmryhur, English army assembled at, 

Hurry Punt, amount of his army acting 
with Lord Cornwallis, V. 329. 

Hurry Punt Furkea, commands the 
Mahratta force in Deccan, III. 261. 

Hussun, Cuddum, his government of 
Poorania, III. 241. 

Hussun Khan, Seyd, in conjunction 
with his brother AlxJoolIa, raises Fe- 
roksere to the throne, II. 283. Ap- 
pointed to the office of paymaster to 
the forces, with the title oi Ameer ul 
Omrah, and his brother to that of 
Viiir, 384. Obtains the regency of 
Deccan, 386. His life plotted against 
by the Emperor and his favourite, 
387. Measures of his government in 
Deccan, 388. Further plots against 
the life both of him and his brother, 
890. Succeeds with his brother iir 
dethroning Feroksere, 392. Both de- 
feated by Nizam al Mulk, 395. IIus- 
fun assassinated, and Abdooluh taken, 
prisoner, ibid. 

Hyde, Justice, countenances the pro- 
ceedings of the attorn^ against the 
Phousdar of Dacca, Iv. 291. 

Hyder Ali, extent of his army and re- 
sources, HI. 228. Deceives the 
French in his promised aid of troops 


and provisions, ibid. Commencement 
of his war in Carnatic with the Eng- 
lish, 229. Account of him previous 
to that period, 404. Origin of his 
hrst war with the English, 419. De- 
feats Colonel Smith near Changamal, 
ibid. Attacked by the English, will^ 
some advantage nearTrinomalce, 420. 
Offer of peace made by him, treated 
with haughtiness by the Presidency, 
423. Takes Mulwaggle, and gams 
advantages over Col. Wood, ibid. 
Surprises the Presidency by a sudden 
appearance at Madras, and compels 
them to a hasty peace, 424. Harassed 
by the Mahraltas, courts the assist- 
ance of the English, IV. 68. Makes 
peace with the Mahraltas, at a great 
expense, both of money and territory, 
73. War with the Mahraltas being 
renewed, he again seeks an alliance 
with the English, 145. Offeiuled 
with the English for their attack of 
Mahe, 146. Forms a treaty with the 
Mahraltas and Nizim Ali, for a system 
of combined operations against the 
English, 1.50. Plunders Porto Novo 
and Congeveram, 152. Amount of 
his army, and dismay occasioned by 
the ruin which it spread round Ma- 
dras, 153. From the oppressive mea- 
sures of the English, is well received 
in Carnatic, notwithstanding his de- 
vastations, 156. After several con- 
quests, lays siege to Arcot, 158. .De- 
feats Colonel Badlie, J63. Defeats 
Baillie in a second engagement, and 
obliges him to surrender, 167. Ha- 
rasses the English in their retreat to 
Madras, J69. Takes Arcot and other 
forts, 176. Reduces the fortress of 
Thiagar, and overruns Tanjore, 181 . 
Repulses General Coote, at the for- 
tified Pagoda of Chillambram, ibid. 
Ventures a battle and is defeated, 184 . 
Ventures another battle, which is ill 
managed by the English, 185. Suffers 
in a slight skiruiish before Velore, 
188. Promptitude with which he 
obtains intelligence, ibid. His spi- 
rited answer loan oiler of peace, iy2. 
His death, 224. 

Hyder Jung, Duan of Bussy, account 
of, III. 191. Assassinated, 192. 

Hyder Khan, employed to assassinate 
Hussan, which ne executes, ll. 

Hyder Beg Khan, minister of the Nabob 
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of Oude, Mr. Bristow’s instructions 
how to treat him, IV. 424. Accu- 
sing letter of Mr. Hastings to, 426. 
Preieiitled letter from, accusing Mr. 
Bristow, 428. Duplicity of Mr. 
Hastings’s conduct respecting both 
the Nabob and nnnisler, 432. His 
death, VI. 33. Succeeded by Raja 
Tickait Roy, 36. 

Jaats or .Tits, Eastern tribe, II. 222. 
Expedition undertaken for their emire 
reduction, 414. War of Nujeef 
Khan with, III. i. 

Jaffier Khan, Subahdar of Bengal, ac- 
count of, HI. 27, 138. 

Jaffier, Mccr, Nabob of Bengal, his 
concern in deposing Suraja l)owla, 
HI. 1()3, i 68. His character, 237. 
His designs against Duoloob Ram, 
246. Desperate nature of his own 
situation from his cruellies, 271. 
Dethroned, 272. Terms on which 
he is restored, 303. Demands made 
on him by the Council, 3l6. His 
death, 318. Sums paid by him to 
the servants of the Company on re- 
volutions in his favour, 326, 328. 
Sums restored to him, 32p. 

Jaghire tenure, nature of, IV. 57. 

Jagneh, taken by Sevagec, II. 8()0. lle- 
uken by Sheisla Khan, 36l. 

James, Commodore, takes Severndrooc: 
and Bancoote, III. 133. 

James the First, droits demanded from 
the F^st India Company by, I. 43. 

James the Second, his reason against 
persons under the kings commission 
acting in India, 1. 104, note. 

Janogee, Mahratta chief, invades Orissa, 
HI. 144. 

.laowlee, Rajah of, treacherously put to 
death by Sevagee, II. 3f)0. 

Japan, discovered by the Portuguese, 
I. 3. Trade to, projected by the Eng- 
lish F^ast India Company, ()1. Form 
of the Japanese gu\arnment, 177, 
note. Skill of the Japanese in all 
handicraft arts, II. 42, note. 

Java, East India Company’s agents re- 
tire from, and go to Laguudy, I. 33. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, reign of, II. 226. 

Ibrahim, son of Seciinder, his reign an 
uninterrupted struggle with rebellion, 
H. 282. 

Iceland, first chiefs in, built none but 
large houses, II. 10, note. 


Ideas, absifact. See Abstract Ideas. 
Religious, origin of, I. 283. Second 
stage in the progress of, 284. Have 
a less tendency to improve than lan- 
guage, 291. Ideas of religious purity 
and impurity, how occasioned, 34S. 

Jehanara, renders important service to 
her brother Aurungzebe in a critical 
situation, II. 356. 

Jchaiular Shah. See Moiz ad Dien. 

Jehangire. See Mahomed Jehangire. 

Jenkiiison, crosses the Caspian Sea, and 
opens a commercial intercourse with 
Persia, I. 16. 

Jesswunt Sing, deserts the cause of 
Dara, through the artifice of Aurung- 
zebe, 11. 33y. Is invested with the- 
government of Gnzerat, and sent 
against .Sevagee, whom he defeats, 
361. On his death, his children 
refusing to become Mahomedans oc- 
casions a war with the Rajpoots, 369. 

Jewan Buclu, son of Aleegohur, pro- 
claimed Emperor by the Mahraitas, 
II. 421. 

Jewellery, little skill of the Hindus in, 
II. 27. State of, among the Hebrews 
and other nations, 28, and note. 

Jey Sing, Rajah of Abuir, sent against 
Sevagee, H. 36 1 . Suspected and 
superseded, 364. His death and chii- 
racter, ibid. note. 

Jeysing of Ambere, called to court by 
Feroksere with designs against the 
Seyd brothers, II. 390. Recommends 
violent measures, 39 1 . 

Impeachment, no excellence in the Bri- 
tish constitution without the efficiency 
of, V. 166, 172, 175. Impeachment 
not abated by dissolution of parlia- 
ment, 170, 174. Sec the next article, 
and Hastings. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, Chief Justice of 
Bengal, nature of his defence on the , 
charge respecting Nuncoinar, III. 
363. His mis-statement of facts re- 
lative to the Patna cause, IV. 300, , 
note. Aj<pointedjudge of the Sudder 
Duannee Adaulut, 306. See Sudder 
Duannee Adaulut. Recalled to an- 
swer to charges against him, SOg. 
Proceedings respecting his impeach-! 
nient, V. 67. Charged as the agent ' 
of Mr. Flaslings in the murder of 
Nuncomar, 103. 

Impurity, cau.ses of, according to the' 
Jnslilules of Menu, and the means oi 
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purification, I. 844. Sec further^ 
Ideal. 

Incarnations of Vishnu, enumerated 
and described, I. 299, et seq. 

Incas, their theological notions, I. 296. 
Wise sayings of an Inca on religious 
worship, 329, note. Moral sayings, 
S63, note. Manner in which they 
were educated, II. 106. 

India, extent of the British dominions 
in, I. 1. Voyages to, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, attempied, 6, 7. North- 
West provinces of, early subject to a 
foreign yoke, II. 207. Invaded twelve 
times byMahmood, 216, 218, et sen. 
Invaded three times by Musaood, 
successor of Mahmood, 224. In- 
vaded by Ibrahim, 226. Expeditions 
of Byram into, 227. Expeditions of 
Mahomed, the Gaurian, 230, 232. 
Sovereignty of, claimed by Cut tub, 
234. Invaded by the Moguls, 236. 
Invaded by Timur, 244. Deplorable 
state of the morals of the natives of, 

V. 465, 473. Humour of an invasion 
of, by the King of tlie Afghauns, Vj. 
154. 

India bills. See the names of the re- 
spective persons by whom they were 
introduced. 

Indictment, bill of, remarks on, V. 52. 

Indigence of a people, the grand source 
of delinquency, V, 534. Remedy for 
this evil, 538. 

Indore, Holkar’s capital, taken by Co- 
lonel Murray, VI. 479- 

Influence, one of the articles in the 
impeachment of Mr. Hastings, V. 
176. Instances of his having created 
it for corrupt purposes, 183. 

Influence, parliamentary, the baneful 
source of all our misgovernment, V. 
23. 

Ingliah, Ambajee, seized by the English, 

VI. 501. 

Ingulph, his palace, II. 10. 

Inheritance. See Succession. 

Inland oi^rivale trade in India, severity 
of the East India Company’s proceed- 
ings against, I. 111. Thrown 0|>en, 
III. 433. Sec further, East India 
Company. 

Intiovalion, aversion of the Hindus to, 
II. 23, note. Opposition to, in the 
English, condemned, ibid. 

Inquiry into the sources of revenue, 
office of, proposed and established by 


Mr. Hastings, IV. 9, 12. Severe 
strictures of the Court of Directors 
upon this office, 14. 

Insurrection, a check on the abuse of 
sovereign power, II. 432. 

Interlopers, proclamation obtained bv 
the East India Company against, III. 
23. 

Investiture of children into their class, 
Hindu ceremony of, I. 444, note. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, on the Celtic 
manners of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, quoted, I. 268, note. 

Johnson, Mr. deprived of his seat in 
the Madras Council, IV. 138. 

Johnson, Mr. assistant resident to Fy- 
zoolla Khan, his misrepresentations of 
that Prince, IV. 418. 

Johnstone, Commodore, bis engagement 
with SuftVein, in Praya Bay, IV. 207- 

Jones, Sir William, quoted on the Hindu 
pedigrees and fables, I. 137» note, 
138, note. On the Mabomedan law 
of succession, 213, note. On the 
mutilations practised by the Hindus, 
218. Uses inaccurately the word 
paramount, I. 2f)0, note. Quoted ©n 
the tenure of land in India, 262. 
On the theology of the Hindus, 298, 
note. On the ninth Avatar of the 
Hindus, 310, note. On the acknow- 
ledgment, by the learned Indians, of 
only one Supreme Being, 320, note. 
On the prevalence among nations of 
pure theism, 321, note. On the simi- 
larity of the Pagan deities, and ibeir 
similar derivation, 332, note. On the 
morality of the Hindus, 362. On 
the .Sanscrit being vernacular in Hin- 
dustan, 370, note. On the habitual 
perjury of the Hindus, 402. Ascribes 
falsely three inventions to the Hindus, 
II. 40, and note. On the state of 
the mechanical arts with the Chinese, 
43. Mistaken in his ideas of the 
Hindu poet Valmic, and his poem 
entitled Ramayan, 47, note. Hyper- 
bolizes the merit, in representation, 
of the Sacantola, drama of the Hin- 
dus, 53. Exaggerated merit attributed 
by him to the Hindu poem, entitled 
Shah Namu, 57. His account of the 
Vedanti doctrine, 71- Accused of 
not understanding the doctrines of 
Berkeley and Hume, 72. Charged 
with being ignorant of the intercourse 
which subsisted betweeq the Hindus 
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and lh« people of ihe West, 97, note. 
His credulity respecting the Hindus, 
lO'j. Says of the Pundits, that they 
deal out the law as they please, and 
make it where it is not ready made, 
ibid. note. Entertains extravagant 
notions of Hindu civilization, J38. 
Misiakcn in sujiposing the Hindus 
never went abroad, ibid. note. His 
extravagant panegyiics of the wan- 
dering Arabh, ]40. Charged with 
being blind in his theories, to every 
thing but what is in his own favour, 

1 04, note. Supposes the Indian king 
Rama, to be the Haainaah of Scrip- 
ture, the son of Cush, !()>, note, 
('haracteri/.es the Hindu rode as a 
system ofdespjiism and priestcraft, 
ailfully ('oiisp'.riiig lur the support of 
each other, 10'7. (Quoted on the me- 
dicinal use, by the wandering I'artars, 
of herbs and mineials, 185, note. 
Supposed to have erroneously used the 
word iniiuaterial, in liis translation of 
the Institutes of Menu, 4()l. 

Jones, Major-General, succeeds Colo- 
nel Murray m the command of the 
Rombav anny, ^ I. 4()(i. 

Ishmael, his coiU{uest«, II. 28.4. 

Isis, iiisciiptioii on the statue of, I. 202. 

Ispahan, laken by an AAthaim ('hief, 
11. 400. Retaken by 'I’liamas Koolce 
Khan, 400. 

Issoof, Mahomeil, HI. 214. His con- 
test with tlie Nabob of Carnaiic and 
the Kiiglish, 41.''). Defeats Hyder 
AH at tile pass of Natam, 408. Ad- 
mirable character of his gosernment, 
IV. 2-10. 

Judges, in India, temptation to mis- 
conduct taken from, by taking away 
their fees, IV. 208, V. 42f). Regu- 
lations respecting judges of criminal 
proceedings, 420- Periodical reports 
rcfjuircd of judges, 440. How ap- 
pointed ill India, 52(). 

Judicature, Hindu, 1. 185, 232. Qua- 
lities desirable in a judicatory, 245. 
New judicature in India, in 172 (), 
account of, III. 17- New judicature 
of 1773 , 444. Courts of judicature 
in India, instruments by which the 
powerfid oppress the weak, 468. Plan 
for the improvement of the civil judi- 
cature, IV. 7. Plans of judicature 
instituted by Lord Cornwallis, V. 
420, 422, 428. Lord Morningtofi’s 


ideas of the properties desirable in a 
judicial and financial system of j^o- 
vernment, VI. 223. See further. Su- 
preme Court, and Justice. 

Ju^lers, Hindu, and others, 1. 415. 
Juida, mode of calculation by the nc- 
■^groes of, 11. 93 . 

Jumla, Emir, deserts the cause ofOara, 
through the stratagem of Aurung- 
zebe, 11, 339 . 

Jumna, engagement with the petty 
princes near, VL 449. 

Jiunnajce Anna, adds Salsette and Bas- 
scin to the conquests of the Mahrat- 
tas, HI. 527 . 

Jimkojca, Mahratla chief, defeated by 
Sujah ad Dowla, 11. 418. 

Jura, double meaning of the word with 
the Romans, and absurdity of the 
Englisi) lawyers in adopting it, 1. 
195 , note. 

Jurisprudence, Hindu, nature of, I. 

182 . 

Justice, fine imposed in India on every 
applicant for, V. 453. Deplorable 
slate of the administration of, in In- 
dia, 460 . Gi\ing a good admini- 
stration of, to India, not impossible, 
512. How to be cfiecled, ibid. 514, 
520. Vices opposed to the admini- 
stration of justice, 521. Remedies 
for those \iccs, ibid. 528. Character 
of the courts of justice in India, one 
cause of the delinquency of the peo- 
ple, 540. 

Kallean, plundered by Sevagee, 11. 36*0 
Kam Rnksh, mortally wounded in a 
contest for the succession, II. 376. 
Kanoge, taken by Mahrnood, II. 219 . 
Keating, Dr. his account of the early 
genealogy of the Irish, 1. 133. 
Kcigvvin, Captain, revolt of, at Bom- 
bay, .against lire East India Company, 
1. 103. 

Kei Kobad, his love of pleasure, If. 
245. Particulars of his father’s inter- 
view witli, to reclaim him, 246. Dies 
of a palsy, 247. 

Kelleram, evidence of his unfitness as 
a renter, not admitted on Mr. Hast- 
ings’s trial, V. 151. 

Kelly, Coloncd, dies in defending the 
passes to Carnatic from Mysore, V. 
29.S. 

Kelly, Captain, commands a column at 
the taking of Deeg, VL 489. 
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Ken na way, Captain, lent to the Court 
of Nizam Ah to negotiate the surren- 
der of the Guntoof Circar, V. 262. 
Kennaway, Sir John, recommends en- 
gagements with the Nizaii>, which 
would render the English masters of 
his country for ever, VI. 21. 

Khalsa, principal office of revenue, re- 
formed, 111. 466. 

Khulaietul Tuwarie, historical Hindu 
book, II. 151. 

Khundeh Rao, his birth, VI. .314. Pro- 
claimed hci^ of ilie Holkar family, 
319,320. 

Kings, Hindu ideas of, I. 175. Mode 
in which Hindu kings consult with 
ihoir mintsters, 179, and note. 
Wihiary duties of Hindu kings, 180. 
JiKlicial duties, 182. Kings and great 
men receive all the general titles of 
the deity, 336, note. Fool of a king 
placed in heaven, why, 36y. All 
kings fond of hunting, 4l6. Table 
ot Hindu kings, II. 150. 

Kirnint, book written by Nannuk, gives 
rise to a sect, H. 378. 

Kistnaghery, daring but unsuccessful I 
attempt of Colonel Maxwell upon, I 

V..34I. 

Kiveloor, ransacked for treasures by 
Lally, HI. 199. 

Knox, Captain, his march to Patna, 
III. Sfy(i. His gallant defeat of the 
Naibof Poorania, 2()7. Commands 
a column in a night attack on the 
camp of Tippo Saib, V. .3()4, 369. 
Knox, traveller, describes the Chinese 
as if born solely lor hewing rocks, 
H. 12, note. 

Koempfer, on the form of the Hindu 
government, quoted, I, 177, note. 
On the superior skill of the Japanese 
in all handicrafts, H. 42, note. 

Koknn, or Concan, whole region of, 
taken bySevagee, II. 3()0. 

Kooli Khan, Mahuminud, suh.dular of 
Allahabad, one of the confedor.acy 
against Bengal, HI. 253. Taken 
prisoner .and put to death, 256, 486. 
Koran, siqaerior in composition to any 
work of the Hindus, II. 59, note, 
Kiimmer ad Dicn Khan, appointed vizir 
by Mahomed Shah, II. 405. Killed 
in his tent by a cannon ball, in the 
war with Ahmed Abdallec, 408. 

Labourdonnai?, governor of the French | 


Indian islands, takes Madras, III. 
46. Account of, 49. His engage- 
rnent with the English fleet oft Fort 
St. David, 57- Dissensions between 
him and Dupleix, 60. Honourable 
treatment he receives when made a 
prisoner by the English, 63. His 
unhappy fate in France, 64. 

Lagnndy, settlement at, by the English 
East India Company, 1. 53. 

Lahore, pillaged by the Mahomedans 
under Mahmood, II. 221. Taken 
by Ahmed Abdalec, 408. Taken by 
the Seiks and Mahrattas, 419. 

Lake, General, commendations bestow- 
ed on him by the Governor-General, 
VI. 394. Takes the field, 396. The 
destruction of General Perron his 
main object, 408. Marches towards 
Delhi, 414. Title bestowed on liim 
by ihe Fhnpcrnr, 420. His march to 
Agra, 421. Takes possession of Agra, 
422. His gallantry in the battle ol 
Easwaree, 426. Defeats part of Hol- 
kar’s cavalry, 48/. Authorized to 
o|)cn a negotiation with Scindi.?, 
527, .537. His proceedings with Hol- 
kar, 538 : towards the Rajah of .lye- 
pore, 540 : towards the Rajalis of 
nhiirtjK)re and Macherry, 54 1. 
Lalande, II. 1 1 1. 

1^1 Dang, treaty of, between Fvzoolfa 
Khan and the Nabob of Outie, 111. 
512, IV. 409. 

Ddl Koor, concubine of Jehandar Shall, 
II. 382. 

Lally, Count I)e, liis arrival at Fort St. 
D.uid with a strong reinforcement 
from France, HI. 183. His preci- 
pitate conduct, 184. His character, 
192. Outrages the feelings of ilic 
Hindus, 193. Excites the animosiiy 
of his countrymen in India, ibid. 
State of his forces, ibid. Ilis ope- 
rations cr.imped by the want of .sii|)- 
|)lics, 196. His expcd’rlimi against 
T.mjore, 198. Takes Arcot, 20 
Is joined by Bussy, 205. His ope- 
rations against Mtidras, 207. Com- 
pelled to abandon the siege, 212. Hi’’ 
mortification at the departure ol 
d’Ache, from Pondicherry, 218. Dis- 
agrees with Bussy as to operations 
against Wandewash, 222. Is dcfe.U- 
ed, 225. Endeavours to obtain as- 
si.stanre from Mysore for the nrotcc- 
lion of Pondicherry, 228. Juaictous 
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pUn formed by him, for attacking 
the Hnglish, disconcerted, 230. Com- 

1 )elled, for want of stores, to surrender 
’ondicherry, 233. Atiocious cruelly 
with which he was treated by his 
countrymen on his return to France, 
234. His execulton denominated a 
murder committed with the sword 
of justice,*' 23(). His son a Member 
•of theConstituent Assembly, on the re- 
duction of the French monarchy, ibid. 
Land, nature of the tenure of, with the 
Hindus, I. 2S6, 27(), note. The sove- 
reimi generally the proprietor of, with 
rude nations, 258, 2()2, note. Uoyal 
grant of land engraved on copper 
found among the ruins of Monguir, 
2 ()I, note. ■ Picture of the general 
mode of occiij)ying land, and sharing 
its produce, in India, 2{jh. Tenure 
of land in Furope, after the conquest 
of the Gotliic nations, 278. 

Language, copiousness ascribed to the 
Sanscrit language, II. 80. Redund- 
aucy in language as great a defect as 
deficiency, Ul. Qualities forming the 

E rfeclion of language, ibid. note. 

mguage of the (dtilians, Malay?, 
and Mexicans, 82. Language of the 
Anglo-Saxons, 83. 

Larkins, Mr. his evidence on Mr. 

Hastings’s trial, V. 210. 

{.aswaree, battle of, VI. 423. 

Laurence, Major, commissioned to 
command the whole of the Com- 
pany’s forces in India, 1 11. 70. Taken 
prisoner in the trenches of Pondi- 
cherry, 7-. Takes UcvifColah, 82. 
Joins Nazir .Tung with a rcinforce- 
. ment of (k)0 Europeans, j)0. lle- 
lurns to England, at a critical period 
for his armv, 102. Returns from 
Paigland, and joins the army with a 
reinforcement at Arcot, lOQ. Ac- 
cused hy Dupleix of Inning com- 
manded ihe murder of Chunda Saheb, 
ill. Defeats the French near Bahoor, 
1 15. Character of him and ins army, 
117. Summoned to the defence of 
I'riconopoli, 1 Ip. Heads the troops 
in the defence of Aladras against the 
French, 24)8. 

Law, M. blamed for not having inter- 
cepted a reinforcement sent under 
Major Lawrence to Arcot, III. lOp, 
nqte. His retreat to Seringham, con- 
demned by Dupleix, deemed prudent 


by the Enrfish, 110, note. Reveals 
toSuraja Dovvla the disafleciioir ot 
his principal officers, iCg. With the 
Mahrattas, invades Patna, 242. Re- 
pulsed in an attack upon Patna, .ind 
compelled to abandon the siege, 265. 
Distinction with which he is treated 
by the English on being taken pri- 
soner, 276, and note. 

I>aw, Mr.Kine of the council for Mr, 
Hastings, V. 87. Appeals against the 
strong aninurdversions of Mr. Burke, 
.and opposes the mode -of proceeding, 
88. His censure of brow-beating 
witnesses, 102. Dictum l>y feim, 
that accusation without proof is 
slander, investigated, 134. Rebuked 
for intemperate language, I.I6. Ad- 
monished by the Lord Chancellor, 
137. His spirited remonstrance against 
the managers, 1 0*2, note. His de- 
fence of Mr. Hastings, ipi. 

Law, Mr. brother of the preceding, his 
S|)eech on a motion of thanks to the 
managers of Mr. Hastings’s uiaJ, V.. 

2 V 1 . 

Law, Mr. ISIember of the Proviwlal 
Council at Patna, prosecuted by iUc 
Supreme Court in India, IV, 280. 

Law, martial, East India Company •en- 
trusted with the exercise of, i. 52, 
Instance of its exercising it, 97. 

Law.s, Hindu code of. See Hindu&. 
When two laws command opposite 
things, both held valid by the Hindtis, 
1.212. Minuteness of detail in laws 
no proof of refinement, 213, note. 
Cruelly and the principle of retalia- 
tion, features of the laws of a niJe 
people, 217. Qualities desirable io a 
lx)dy of laws, 242. No nation ba« 
60 great a portion of unwritten laws 
as the English, 244. Taxes on law 
proceedings, a mine of immorality, 
251. Resemblance of ihelaw^oftUe 
Mahomedans to those of the Roniaps, 
English, ami other nations, 11,444. 
Benefit, ;ks to laws, conferred on the 
French by Napoleon, 443. Defects 
of the English code of laws, ibid. 
Englisli bws charged with being 
more cruel than the Mahomedan law 
of mutilation, 447. Mischief of ill- 
w'orded and indefinite laws, IV. 1C)8- 
Interpretation of law by courts of 
law and by parliament, how, different, 
V. 73. Wherever tiie law is uRcer- 

. 5 
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tein> or unknown, servitude evUts, 
Impost on commencement of 
suits of law in India, abolished by 
Lord Cornwallis, 426 . The object 
of a body of laws, to define and 
secure rights, 432 . Irrational notions 
of Englishmen on the subject of law, 
433. Suits of law few, where the 
administration of justice is good, 463. 
Number of suits of law, a test of the 
administration of justice, ibid. De- 
fects of the law in India, one of the 
causes of the depravity of the people, 

, 474. 

Law-suits, committee of, at the India 
House, its functions, III. 7. 

Lawyers, wish to establish a belief, that 
it is criminal to express blame of 
them, V. 25>0. Publicity and censure 
the grand remedy for their iniscon' 
duct, ibid. 

Leeds, Duke of, impeached for receiv- 
ing a bribe, I. 1 15. 

Legislation, curious definitioh of, VI. 
226, note. 

Leslie, Colonel, commands a force, 
destined to march across India, from 
Bengal to Bombay, IV. 31. Receites 
instructions not to proceed beyond 
Berar, 33. In the course of his pro- 
gress engages in negotiations and 
transactions with the local chiefs, 38. 
Accused of delay, and recalled, hut 
dies before the order reaches him, 
•40. 

Leslie, John, Scotch Professor of 
Mathematics, on tiie mathematical 
science of the Hindus, quoted, II. 

9 ®* 

Letting and hiring, law of, with the 
Hindus, 1. 202. Language of Eng- 
lish law defective on this branch of 
contract, ibid, nolo, 

Levant Company. See Turkey. 

Life, periods into which it is divided by 
the Hindus, 1. 376. 

LiudMy, Sir John, appointed king’s 
commissioner in India, IV. 60. 
Alarm of the Company’s servants, 
on learning the, powers with which 
he is invested, 0’2. Consequences 
arising from his investure, ibid. As- 
sumes authority over the President 
and Council of Madras, 63, Widens 
the diflerence between the Nabob 
and Presidency in Carnatic, 66. Is 
recalled, 7L 


Lingam, Hindu worship of, 1. 365, and 
note. 

Literature, state of, in a country, the 
best test of civilization, II. 44. 
State of Hindu literature, 45. Li- 
terature of the Mahomedans superior 
to that of the Hindus, 4.^)9. 

Litigiousness, origin of, in the Hindu 
character, I. 407. 

Little, Captain,in the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, reduces the fc.i of Hooly 
Honore, V. 348. Defeats a detach- 
ment of Tippno Saib's army in a 
strong position on the river Toom, 

349. 

Liverpool, rapid increase of the town of, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, III. 21. 

Livy, on the attention due to llic histo- 
rical fables of early society, quoted, I. 
136, note. 

Loans, ddlercuce between, in the early 
and improved stale of society, I. COJ 
Hindu laws respecting, 205. 

Lodi, commander of an army in Dec- 
can, revolts against Shah Jehan, but 
speedily repents, IL 325. His treat- 
ment when called to court, and its 
consequences, 32(). Proceedings of 
the Emperor against him, 328. His 
brave defence, till lie fell, against the 
whole .11 my of Jcli an, 329. 

Lonibe, Sir Thomas, excellence of his 
patent invention for thiovving silk, 
111 . 21 . 

l.ooms of the Hindus, vvieUhed slate 
of, 11. 19 

Lords, Ihmse of, protest by, on tlie 
mode of proceeding in Mr. Hastings's 
irid, V.92. Decidedly against ad- 
milliiig unceilain evidence, 122. Re- 
port the authority of the judges 011 
the subject, 124, vvhn coincide with 
them, 125. 'J'he decision com plaineJ 
of from not being accompanied with 
the reasons on which it was founded, 
ibid. Determine in a committee, 
that the trial, according to precedenl, 
w'as regular, 1,38. Proceedings ot, 
previous to judgment, on the trial, 
222. Their final judgment, 224. 

Lotteries, condemned, 1. 2.H. 

Loughborough, Lord, confirms the doc- 
trine of the efficiency of impeacli- 
menl, V. 175. 

Luhin, St .adventurer to India froro 
France, account of, IV. 28. 

7 
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V- •“‘‘1"l '’y ®"8''>*>. III. 

V.a.,ed by Mr. HaaLga. IV. 


on the character of 

A^o ‘*00, note. 

Accounts for the excellence of the 

Mathematica mstruments discovered 
prove the science of 
07 borrowed, 

97 , note. Charged with inconsiderate- 
ness in his account of Cfiinese hus- 
^“"Y'OOvOr^Jon theChinese 
knowledge of inaihematica and astro- 
nomy 194 , note. Appointed Gover- ! 
nor of Madra.s, IV. 191. Xakes I 
Sadras and Pulicat, ibid. Offers peace j 

Attacks Negapatnani against the opi- ! 
nionofthecoinmander-in-chicf, 103 I 
and takes it 194. Urbanity of hb I 

note. His contest with General I 
Stuart, who fails in seconding his ! 
designs upon Hyder's army, on the i 
death of Its chief, 227. Puts the | 

to England, 238 . His, the first in- 
stance of a servant of the King bein*^ ' 
placed in a high station in India^ ' ^ 
* 48 . ireaied ireacherously by Mr i 
tastings, when altcinptmg to secure ’ ' 
Harmony and co-operation, 2.52. Re- I 
Fises to obey the order of the Supreme 
ouncil to send a second treaty of P 

Nabob of Carn^ic should be included, 
hf/'- I>y ‘he Nabob and 

nia instruments, of incapacilv. dis- ■ 
orders, and cruelty, 449 . ^^esbalion 
Ir , h r‘>“'os ‘o confirm the 

ib?d" R f “““^’hons by oath. 

Old. Refuses to obey (be orders of 

*ne JNdbob his revenues, 452. An- 
F*nted Governor- General, V. 34. 
jJoes not accept the office, S5. Re- 


>y coiumiuee, empowered to act in rk 

• ..“SO'nstlhe Begums’ 

. bemone! «““< 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the ,ud. 

f eraTwior" 

r? ^llpra, quoted, JI. m 

• on theological me- 
Macfea^nT^lvT'^^ ^ J^og Brahmen, 72. 
^H sfin;,^''* "‘'“^dential agent of Mr. 

• W^t'ngs, announces to the Court of 

resignation, IV. ig 

Macleod, Colonel, appointed to th^ 
j “mo>a^ of the Bengal army, 17 
j 232. Wounded on board the shin 

I febid"®"®"'' 

I Macleod, Lord, appointed to the com 

i Maepherson Mr. .succeeds Mr. Hast- 
i Hk*i “* .^?''‘“'’Of-Gcneral, V. i 

I of theV^ * 1 “ “fice 

I ‘he Company, 2 . Distressed state 

i cLir <f"'’ tT'"/ "•« 

I “‘'"■™‘'‘ation, ihraffiiirsTthfNa! 

Macrae,Lieuten.inl-Colonel,commandi 

489 . Ueeg, VI. ' 

Madhoo Row, Mabratta chief, his con- ' 

test „.,jhHyderAli, III. 4 iL “" 

Ibe Mahralta chiefs occasioned by hif 
<-;»‘h, VI. 33. .Succeeded by B 4 iee 

Row. .See Maliwitas. ^ ■’ 

Mailras, first settlement of the East 
India Company at, I. 66. Settlement 

!|0‘ approved of by the DirecZ"* 

Fmt Stc"'' ’’■■“'‘i'ncyof 
the Attacked V ' 

‘he trench. 111 . 46 . State of, ibi/ 
Capi ulate8,47. Restored. 74. Aiain 
attacked. 207. Relieved, 2i i. 
pmed and nearly taken by Hyder Ali 
4.0. Lands around, obtain^ by the 
Company, IV. 57. Disputes of iu 
Presidency with Sir John Lindsay 
^ings commissioner, 0’4. VinUn* 
contentions among tl*,membi« “f ' 
the Council, 116. Several membe^ 

•'igot, the Governor, imprisoned. 
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119. Its transactions with the Ze- 
tnindars, Accused hy the Di- 
rectors of underselling the lands, 130, 
Its transactions with the Nizam, 132. 
Condemned by the Governor-General 
and Council, 13(). Its governor, and 
four members of its Council, dis- 
missed from the Company’s service, 
138. Recommends to the Supreme 
Council peace with the Mahrattas, 
149. Operation of its Council and 
Select Committee against the Mah- 
rattas, 153. Alarmed at the approach 
of Hyder Ali, 157. Proceedings of 
the Supreme Council for assisting it, 
170. Conduct of its Council on the 
treaty of tiie Nabob of (\irnalic with 
the Supreme Council, 1 98. Causes 
of discontents in its Council, 201. 
Reduced to a stale of famine, 322. 
Causes of the dissensions between iis 
Presidency and the Supreme Council, 
248. President of, appointed hy the 
Board of Controul in opposition to 
the Directors, V. 30. Tardiness of 
its government blamed by the Go- 
vernor-General, 281. Its President 
condemns the war with Tippoo S.iih, 
282. Views of the Madras and Ben- 
gal governments in relation to Tippoo, 
285. Madras government recom- 
mends that the revenues of the Nabob 
of Arcoi should be taken out of bis 
hands, 302. Criticizes severely the 
jirrangemenis respecting the Nabob 
made by Governor Campbell, 303. 
Authorised by the Supreme Council 
to execute the plan it recommended, 
304. Thrown into alarm bv the sud- 
den appearance of a party of horse in 
the neighbourhood, 35.5. DiHerence 
of opinion between the Governor and 
Council, on the treatment of the new 
Nabob of Arcot, VI. 58. Difference 
between the Madras Presidency and 
the Governor-General, relative to 
warlike preparations, for invading 
Mysore, 80. 

Madura, account of. III. 132. War 
in, ibid. Plan to reduce it to more 
profitable obedience, 174. Taken 
by the English, 181. Plundered by 
Hyder Aff, 423. Corrupt and op- 
pressive gi;^j45rnmeni of, by the Com- 
pany’s servants, IV. 240. 

Madury, taken by Sevagee, II. sCo. 


Mahadera.one of the gods of the Hindu#, 
story of, I. 312. 

Maho, taken hy the English, III. 234. 
Again, IV. 144. 

Mahmood, invades India. II. 216,217. 
Takes Tannasar and Delhi, 218. 
Found.s a University, 220. His ex- 
pedition against Siimnant, 221. 
Treasures discovered by him in the 
belly of one of its idols, 222. His 
last exploit, death, and character, 223. 

Mahmood the Second, his reign, 11. 
238. Subjects his wife to liousehold 
drudgery, 240. Humanely erases a 
word criticised by an Omran, ibid. 

Mahmood theThiul, distractions of the 
empire under his reign, II. 269- 

Mahmood, son of Mahomed, sovereign 
in Deccan, II. 309. 

Mahomed, prophet, Hindu story of, 
II. 155, note. 

Mahomed Ali, Nabob of Carnatic, or 
Arcot, joins the army of Nazir Jung, 
HI. 96. Defeated by the French, 
flics to Arcot, 99. Offers to resign 
his pretensions to the naliohship of 
(’arnatic, 100. Supported in his 
claims by the Knglish, 102. Driven 
out of ('arnatic, and obliged to take 
shelter beyond the Caverv, 103, Ob- 
tains assistance from Mysore, 108. 
Dispute between the I'.nglish and 
French whether lie should be ac- 
knowledged Nabob of Carnatic, 121. 
Silently acknowledged such by both 
parlies, 12(). Vested with the ensigns 
of his dignity at Arcot, 134. Pays 
the chout to the Mahrattas, 180. Ac- 
count of his two refractory brothers, 
213. Terms on which he enjoys the 
dignity of Nabob, 335. New re- 
cjuisltions on him, by the President 
and Council, 3.37. His proceedings 
against Velore, Tanjore, and the two 
Marawars, 338. Jaghire demanded 
of him by the servants of the Com- 
pany, 34,3. His contention w'ilh the 
Rajah of Tanjore respecting the 
Mound of the Cavery, 346. Carna- 
tic bestowed on him by the Emperor, 
with the lilies of Wallau Jau, and 
Ummir ul Hind, 402. Appointed bv 
the Madras Presidency Phomdivr ol 
Mysore, and accused for accepting it, 
422, Commanded to return from 
the army acting against Hyder, 423. 
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Relations between him and ilie Eng- 
lish, IV. 57. His situation in con- 
sequence of ceding the military de- 
fence of the country to the English 
.58. Manner in which he is preyed 
upon by the English around him, (il. 
Difference between the Presidency and 
him widened by Sir John Lindsay, 
60. Forms an alliance with the Mah- 
rattas, 70. Urges the J’higlish to 
make war upon the Rajah of Taujore, 
80. Sends Ins two sops to negotiate 
with the Hajah, 83. 'rerms of the 
treaty, Urges the Comp.iny’s 

forces to reduce the two Marawar 
Polygars, 87. Effects the ruin of 
these Chiels, uo. Asks of the Eng- 
lisli .inothei war atzamst the Ilajah of 
Tanjore, 93. Motives on which ihe 
Presidency gratify his desires, 9.}. 
His contest with the Diilch, l()l. 
Urged for pecuniary aid by ilie Piej*- 
dency of Madras, eoiicludes a trc.uy 
with the Presidency in Bengal, )9l>. 
Conduct of the Madras Council upon 
this treaty, 198. Assignment of his 
revenue, ijOO. Omitted in tlw haig- 
lish treaty of peace with 'I'lppoo Sail), 
i.'.'ib. l^^a(le to assign the revenues 
of Caiiialic, 4f'3. Intrigues at his 
court, 4‘K>. Endeavours to ilefe.1l the 
elfcets ol his assignment, fj* His 
intrigues against Lord Macartney, 4 k). 
Succeeds thereby in oblaimng from 
the Supreme Council an order for the 
surrender of the assignment of his re- 
venues, 4, SO; which Lord .Maeariiuv 
refuses to obey, Iniiigues of 

Mr, Macpheison respecting, \ c.’. 

Payment of bis debts ordered bv tlie 
Board of (Control, I7. Remon- 
sirniice of the Directors on the or- 
r.ision, 20. Amount paid of his 
debts, 26, note. Of his new debts, 
only one million out of twenty allow- 
ed to be good, 28. Furthei arranger 
inenl lespecilng lus debts, 297- Re- 
quested to siirreiuler bis territory and 
reveiuu's to the English, 3t)a. IIis 
attempts to defeat the jmrposcs of the 
assignment, 310. Cause of thedilfi- 
culiies in which tlic ■Engli«h were 
involved from their connexion with 
1^111,312. New arraugemenis with 
him, .39.3. Dies dt the advanced age 
of seventy-eight years, VL 49. Eflects 
of the regulations made w ith him by 
VOL. VI. 


Lord Cornwallis in 1792, 50. Suc- 
ceeded bjrhis son, Oindut ulOmrah, 
which see. 

Mahomed Ameen Khan, Tooraneh 
Omrah, plans the assassination of Hus- 
sun, 1 1. 39.5. 

Mahomed, eldest son of Aurungzebe, 
marries the beautiful daughter of the 
king of Golconda, IL 335. Revolts 
in fiivour of .Siija, at the instigation of 
his daughter, 317. Having been im- 
nrisoned in Gualior, dies shortly after 
Ins release, 348, 

Maliorned, grandson of Miibarick, his 
reign, II. 278. 

Mahomed Jehangire, story of his mar- 
iiagc, 11.313. Insurrections during 
Ins reign in Bengal, iiiliar, and Odi- 
porc, 31'). flis journey to Mando, 
accompanied by the English Ambas- 
sador, 318. Proceeds to Guzerat, 
Agra, .ind Sevvalie, ibid. Quells the 
rebellion of his son (’hnrrurn, 320. 
Ills ill treatment of his General, at 
the instigation of the Sultana, 321. 
Conspiiacv formed against him super- 
seded by Ills death, 324. 

M.iliomed Mir/.a. 'I'artar adventurer, 
accoiml of, 111. 139. 

Mahomed Ueza Khan, appointed Naib 
Doan of l^engal, HI. 320. Presents 
given by him for l)is elevation, 256. 
Severe older'* of the Directors to 
Mr. Hastings respecting him, 472. 
Is arrested, 473. Nature of the office 
held b) him, 474 Acquitted, after 
a confinement of two years, 483. Re- 
'lored 10 Ins situation and power, 569. 
('omplamed agaiiwt by the young 
Nabob of Glide, IV, 21. Displaced 
from ihe rare of the Nabob, 24. Of- 
dtied by the Company to be re- 
stored, 27. 

Mahomed Shah, title assumed by the 
son of Shah Auluin, when he as- 
cended the throne, IL 393. Sanc- 
tions the assassination of Hnssun, 
39.3. Disorders in the empire from 
the weakne'-s of his administration, 
395. Revolt ofliis Vizir, occasioned 
by liis dissoluteiiosH, 397. Purchases 
peace of the Main atlas by paying 
the cboui, .399- Invadfed, and his 
capital taken by Nadir, 402, Loses 
Cabul, Tatta, and part of Multan 
from his dominions, 404. Called 
into the field byAli Mahomed Khan, 
2 r? 
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a refractory chief, 405. His territories 
diminished by Ahmed Abdalee, 407. 
His death, 4^. 

Mahomed, Seid, son of Subder Ali, 
murdered by a party of Patan soldiers, 
III. 88. 

Mahomed son of Ahmed, Governor of 
Telingana, II. 308. 

Mahomed, son of Mahniood, his eyes 
put out by his brother, II. 223. 
Dethroned, 225. 

Mahomed, son of Nizam, sovereign in 
Deccan, died of remorse for hating 
executed his minister, 11. 309* 

Mahomed, styled the accomplished and 
philosophical son of Balin, account 
of, 11.243.' 

Mahomed, the Gauiian, after taking 
Ghizni, penetrates into India and 
advances to Lahore, II. 228. De- 
feated near Tannasar, iclurns and 
commits immense carnage in another 
battle, 230, 231. Further exploits 
of, 232. Murdered In his tent by two 
Gickers, 234. 

Mahomed the 'Fhird, his character and 
oppressive reign, II. 2()1. 

Mahomed the Fourth, reign of, 11.208. 

Mahomedans, reduce the Hindus under 
their subjection, 11. 207- Conquer 
Persia, 212. Invade India, 210, 217* 
Take Delhi, 21 9. Overrun Cash- 
mere and invade Lahore, 220. Take 
Sumnaut and reduce Guzerat, 222. 
Make Lahore the seat of government, j 
226. Take Delhi a second lime, 23 1. 
Add Bahar and Bengal to their pos- 
sessions, 234. Invade Deccan, 2.51. 
History of their kingdoms in Deccan, 
305. Their state ot civilization com- 
pared with that of the Hindus, 424. 
Their classification and distribution 
of the people, 430. Their form of 
government, ibid. 

iMrihr.'ittas, power of, by whom founded, 
I. 86. Instance of the first applica- 
tion of the name to any tribe, ll. 254, 
note. Further account of the origin 
<If the name, and extent of country 
through which their language is 
Spoken, 357, and note. Account of 
tjteirconmts with Aurungzebe, 372. 
Receive tiie chout or fourth part of 
|he revenues of Deccan, to cease from 
their predatory incursions, 389. The 
provinces of Guzerat and Galwa re- 
duced under their dominion, 397 • 
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Their mode of conducting their pre- 
datory warfare, 398. Defeated by 
Sadut Khan, ibid. Obtain the pay- 
ment of the chout for a peace with 
Ahmed Shah, 399. Two of their 
chiefs defeated in their plan for the 
entire subjugation of Hinousian, 418. 
Take the provinces of Lahore and 
Multan from the Abdalee prince, 419. 
Defeated by the Abdalee prince, and 
their whole army nearly destroyed, 
420. Operations of their chiefs against I 
Bossy, and SalabutJung, HI. 129. Con- | 
duct of, in Bengal, 141. Baramahal 
ceded to them by Hyder Ali, 412. 
Defeated at Paniput, 414. Further 
proceedings of, against Hyder, 417. 
Three of their chiefs, after a treaty 
-with the Mogul emperor, escort him 
to Delhi, 485. Attack Zabiia Khan, 
a Rohilla chief, and defeat him in 
• battle, 487. With an army of 
30,000 men ravage the country beyond 
the Ganges, and subdue the territory 
of Zabita, 4y2. Negotiations with, 
by the Subahdar of Oude, broken off, 
ibid. Restore Zabita Khan and 

march against Delhi, which opens its 
gates to them, 495. Unsuccessful in 
attempting to gain over the Rohillas, 
496. English take a part against 

them, 498. Their council of eight, 
52.5. Leaders of the English army 
obliged to sign a treaty under their 
dictation, IV. 36, which is disavowed 
by ibe Snpieme Council in Beng.il, 

46. War with, renewed, ibid. Lose 
Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat, 

48. Their army under Scindia defeat- 
ed, 49. Defeated by Captain Pop- 
ham, .50, and lose the fortress of Gua- 
lior, 52. Invade Mysore, and distress 
Hyder Ali, 68. Seek the aid of the 
English, which is refused, 70. Ne- 
gotiate with Mahomed Ali, ibid. 
Extent of their conquests, 72. Make 
peace with Hyder, 73. With the 
English, 216. At war again with 
the English, 263. Their transactions 
in the Ghauts, 264. Termination of 
the war, 266. Negotiation with the 
Mahrattas of Poonah, 357- 
tories yielded up by them, by treaty, 
360. Injustice of the war with^ ten- 
dered as evidence on Mr. Hastings’s 
trial, but excluded, V. 214. Cam- 
paign of, with the English against 
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Tippoo, 326. Jealous of the grow- 
ing f^wer of the English, and im- 
jMtient to reap the spoil of the Nizam, 
Vl. 20. At war with the Nizam, 
28. Death of Madhoo Row, Peshwa 
of, 33. Clause relative lo, in the 
English partition treaty with the Ni- 
zam, 144. Endeavour of the Eng- 
lish to make the new Peshwa of Man- 
ratla resign the military part of his 
government, 305. Negotiations for 
that purpose, 303, 309, 310. Pecu- 
liar crisis in Mahrattu ail'airs, 313. 
Effect of Holkar’s victory over Scin- 
dia, upon the views of the Peshwa, 
321. The Peshwa driven from 
Poonah, repairs to Bassein, 326. 
Treaty for the resignation of his mili- 
tary power signed at Bassein, 328. 
Is restored, 344. New war with the 
Mahrattas, 362, 393. Objects of this 
war, 394. Benefits derived from it j 
examined, 452, 455. For the ope- | 
rations of this war, see Holkar and 
Scindia. 

Mail-cotay, Hindu temple, account of, 1 
II. 10, I 

Maitland, Lieutenant-Colonel, killed in 
the assault of Bluirlpore, VI. 494. 

Malabar, coast of, ceremony of marriage | 
never introduced there, I. 396. Sex- 
ual intercourse there, how restricted, 
ibid. Operations of the English in 
Malabar, V. 297. Its territory com- 
pletely subdued by the English, ibid. 

Malacca, Dutch seillement of^, taken bv 
the English, yi. 60. 

Malcolm, Captain, sent on an embassy 
to Persia, VI. Uil. Terms of the 
alliance formed by him, ibid. 

Malcolm, Sir John, on the state of civi- ! 
lizdlion in the time of Sapor, quoted, 
II. 192, note. Accuses Lord Corn- 
wallis of breaking faith with Tippoo 
Saib, V. 265. Cj^mmends him for 
his contempt, in the war with Tippoo 
Saib, of the restricting act, 39!^> note. 
Applauds Sir John Kennaway's re- 
commendation of engagements with 
Nizam Ali, for the purpose of be- 
coming masters of his country, VL 
21, note. His idea of the obligation 
created by assistance in war, 27* 
Cited, on the negotiations at Poonah, 
84. 

^lallet, on the savagei of Greenland, 
quoted, I. 423 . Says the Scandi- 


navians counted the unities to twelve, 

II. 40, note. 

Maivilly, battle of, VI. 105. 

Malwa, annexed to the Mogul domi- 
nions, 11. 800. Reduced under the 
dominion of the Mahrattas, 397- 

Man, reason for supposing him a recent 
creation, 1. 162, note. 

Manby, Captain, his invention for 
throwing ropes on board vessels threat- 
ened with shipwreck, known before 
to the French, III. 55, and note. 

Manchester, rapid increase of, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, 

III . 21 . 

Mandclsloe, on Indian paintings, quot- 
ed, 11. 36, note. 

Mandeville, on the origin of the ad- 
miration bestowed on the profession 
of arms, quoted, L 1 66, note. 

Manes, one of the Hindu sacraments, 
account of, 1. 435. 

Mangalore, taken by the English, IV. 
231. Invested by Tippoo Saib, 233, 
Diversion in its favour, 239. Defence 
of, 242. Deplorable state to which 
it was reduced previous to its surren- 
der, 246. 

Manners, definition of, 1. 376. State 
of, with the Hindus, ibid. A check 
on the abuse of sovereign power, 11. 
433. Where manners are good, they 
make up for many defects in the law, 

V. 479. 

Manuscripts, Bengal, required from the 
badness of the paper to be transcribed 
every ten years, 11, 97. 

Maphuz Khan, war in Madura and 
1 luevelly prolonged by him, III. 136. 
Further account of him, 183. In- 
strumental in occasioning an alliance 
between Nizam Ali and Hyder Ali, 

I 419- 

Mara wars, nccoiiiU of the war with, 
IV. 87. Their ruin eflected, 90* 

Marchand, betrays Mahomed Issoof into 
the hands of his enemies, III. 346. 

Marlborough, Earl of, sent with a fleet 

' to lake possession of Bombay, 1. 84. 

Marriage, ceremonies of, among the 
Hindus, 1. 382, 445. Not known on 
the coast of Malabar, 395. First in- 
stituted among the Greeks by Cecrops, 
and among the Egyptians by 
3^, note. Not observed hf the 
Nassamones in Africa, nor by hf 
ancient Indians of Peru, ibid. 

2 R 2 
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Martial Law. Sea l.aw. 

Maskelyne, Mr. Hi. 366. 

l^lasulipatara, factory of the East India 
Company established at, II. 53. 
Taken by the French, III. 98. Af- 
ter a severe struggle surrendered to 
the English, 252. 

Mathematics, Hindu knowledge of, II. 

97. 

Matthews, General, invades Mysore, 
iV. 230. Takes Bednore and other 
places, ibid. Ilefuses to divide any 
portionof the spoil, 231. Superseded, 
2S2. Surprised in Bednore and taken 
prisoner, 233. 

Maurice, Mr. acknowledges the inon- 
struosity of the Hindu notions of the 
mundane system, 1. 329, note. On 
the historic poetry of the Hindus, 
quoted, II. 47. On the ancient kings 
of India, 165, note. 

Mauritius, island, origin of the name, 
111.48. 

Mauzim, second son of Auningzebe, 
from his father’s fears of him, recalled 
from the government of Guzerat, II. 
349. Declared heir to the throne, 
and his name changed to Shah Au- 
lum, ibid. His efforts in his father’s 
Illness to secuTC the succebsion, 350. 
Sent against Se\agee, 363. Char.ic- 
terized as celebrated for his astrono- 
mical learning, ibid. note. Recalled 
from the army, 365. Sent into Con- 
can to reduce the Mahralta fortresses 
on the sea coast, 370. Imprisoned, 
with his sons, for remonstrating 
against the treachery aimed at the 
King of Golconda, 371. Contest 
with his brother Aziin, for the succes- 

* sion, on the death of his father, 374. 
Ascends the throne, .376. His con- 
test with Ills brother K.Tm Buksh, 
who is mortally wounded, ibid. His 
expedition against the Seiks, 377. 
His death, 380. Further mention of, 

III. 139. 

Maxwell, Colonel, invadi^s Baramahl, 
V. 293. Effects a jimclion with 
General Medows at Caveripalam, 
294. Commands a detachment in a 
night attack on the camp of 'I inpoo 
Saib, 862. Killed in the battle of 
Anytf VI. 430. 

Mean motion, astronomy of the Hindvs 
accurate Tespecting, II. 9I. 


Medical aft, itaU of, with the Hindus, 

11. 185. ♦ 

Medows, anpointed to the command of 
a land force in a secret expedition, 
IV. 206. Arrives with his troops in 
India, 209. Appointed Governor of 
Madras, V. 284. His instructions 
respecting Tippoo Saib, 285. Cor- 
respondence between him and Tippoo, 
287. His proceedings with the army 
in Mysore, 288. Returns to Madras, 
296. Happy turn of thought by, on 
the army being apprehensive of a 
mine, 339, oote. Commands a co- 
lumn in the night attack on Tippoo, 
362,371. Instance of the harmony 
subsisting between him and Lord 
Cornwaltis, .367, note. His gallant 
conduct in the siege of Scringapalam, 
378. Resigns his share of prize mo- 
ney, 387- 

Meeran, son of Meer Jaffier, his atro- 
cities when left by his father Gover- 
nor of Chandernagor, HI. 241. Com- 
motions occasioned by his fear at 
Moorshedabiid, 245, His designs 
.against Dooloob Ram, 246. Cha- 
racterized as druel and brutal, 254. 
Sows the seeds of a new war, 25y. 
His conduct in a battle with the Eng- 
lish against the Emperor, 263. Kill- 
ed by lightning, 269. Question of 
making his son Nabob of Bengal, 

319. 

Merchants, Hindu, singular method of 
numeration practised by, in purchases 
and sales, 1.418, note. Ceremonies 
enjoined them, 444, 445. 

Messengers, Hindu, rate at which they 
will tra\el, I. 411. 

Metaphysical speculations, belong ton 
rude as well as a cultivated stale of 
society, II. 67. Instances in ]>ro<il, 
68. Metaphysical ideas of the Hin- 
dus, 462. • 

Mctempsycliosib, Hindu notion of, I 

I. 35, note, 37 1. 

Mexicans, their chronology, I. b'‘f 
Their worship of a Supreme Being, 
and names by which they address 
him, 297, note. Their buildings 

II. 7. Excel in sculpture and casting 
of metals, 34, note. Their paintings* 
37, note. Characicr of their poetry, 
57, note. Excellence of their bn* 
gnage, 82, and note. Care ascrihe 
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to th|m in the education of their 
youth, 106, note* Mistaken notions 
of the Spaniitrds respecting their civi- 
lization, 143, note. I 

Mickelbourne, Sir Edward, his licence 
to trade to the East Indies, I. 25. 
Middleton, Dr. on the fundamental i 
principles of modern philosophy de- 
rived from the ancients, quoted, 11. 

107. 

Middleton, Mr. Nathaniel, placed by 
Mr. Hastings as private agent with 
the Nabob of Oude, III. 50(). Part 
of his corresjKindence in that capacity 
suppressed oy Mr. Hastings, 520. 
Returns, and Mr. Bristow sent to 
supply his place, 524. Present re- 
ceived by him from iMunny Begum, ] 
553. Ro-appointed to the court of 
the Nabob, IV. 17. Removed again 
and re-appointed, 373. Report made 
by him of the character and conduct 
of the Nabob, 377. Instructed to 
plunder the Begums, if tlie Nabob 
refuses the olfice, 302. His quarrel 
with Mr. Hastings, 400. Accused by 
Mr. Hastings, and found guilty of 
remissness in his duty, 403. Ex- 
amined as a witnefs on Mr. Hast- 
ings's trial, V. 10 1, 102. ■ 

Mignan, Colonel, VI. 112. 

Military order in society, ranks high as 
civilization is low, I. l6(). Rude 
^tate of the cnilitiry art with the 
Hindus, 180,11. 184, and note, 

Millar, Mr. of Glasgow, on the division 
of nations Into classes, quoted, 1. 1.57, 
n^e. On the treatment of servants 
irr prihiitive times, l(i(). On the 
condition of vvortien of the American 
tribes, 38g, note. Only writer from 
whom elucidations of Hindu history 
can be drawn, 11, I3g. ! 

Milton, on the jweteiKled origin of the I 
English, quoted, 1. 133, note. On 
the superstitious respect of the In- 
dians to vcimin, 3(ig, note. 

Minchin, Commandant at Calcutta, ac- 
cused of quilting it improperly, III. I 
148. I 

Ministers, mode in which the Hindu 
sovereigns .consult with them, I. I/D, 
and note. 

Mirepoix, Duke de, Ambassador of ; 
Prance to superintend a negotiation 
h>r peace between the French and 
English East India Companies, 111. 

i'2S. ' 


Mirzapha June, ^abob of Beeiapqre, 
account of, III. 90. Surrenders him- 
self to Nazir Jung, 97. Vested with 
the power of Subahdar, 100. Shot 
through with an arrow, 101. By 
ihc generosity of Bussy, his son vest- 
ed with the |X)wers enjoyed by the 
father, 127. 

Mofussul Duance Adaiilut, civil court 
in India, how constituted, III. 470. 

Moguls, embassy sent by Queen Eli- 
zabeth to' the Emperor of, I. 10. 
Embassy to, by James the First, 29. 
Emperor of, gives permission to the 
East India Company to trade in 
Orissa, 58. State of the Mogul em- 
pire, II. 137. Moguls take Pekin, 
237. Conquer Persia, ibid. Invade 
India, 251, 252, 253. Plunder Dec- 
can, 255. Reduce Carnatic, 20 1 . 
Found a kingdom in Deccan, 264. 
Origin of their (Enasty, 283. Their 
learning, 426. English embassy to 
their Emperor Feroksere, HI, 27. 
Their confederacy against Bengal, 
253. Defeat the Governor of Bahur, 
261. Defeated by tlie English near 
Patna, 2f)3. Form a treaty with the 
English, 362. 

Mohabet, General of the army of Je- 
hangire, his persecutions by the Sul- 
tana, and generous conduct under 
them, II. 321. Ap|>oinled by Shah, 
Jehan Commander-in-Chief of his 
forces, 325. His generous proceed- 
ing towards the Rajah of Bundelcund, 
whom he held subdued, 326. Go- 
vernment of Candesh conferred on 
him, 330. Having taken Dowlat- 
abad, and laid siege to Telingana, fails 
sick and dies, 33 1 . • 

Mohecal Sunnat, placed on the throne 
by Gliazcc, on the death of Auruug- 
/ebe, II. 419. 

Mohtesib, oflice of. III. 468. 

Mohurree, Indian clerks so denomi- 
nated, III. 14. 

Moi/, ad Dien, son of Shah Anhim, 
and governor of Multan, 11. 374. 
Defeats his brothers, and succeeds to 
the throne under the title of Jehandar 
.Sliah, 382. Suffers himself to be 
governed by a concubine, ibid. De- 
feated by Feroksere, and deprived of 
his throne, 384. 

Molina, on the names «ivcii to the 
-Deity by the Araucaman^ quoted, 
I. 291, note. On the language and 
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grammar of the Chilians, quoted, II. 

82. 

Moluccas, trade begun with, by the 
English, ]. 10> Portuguese expelled 
from, by the Dutch, 36. Exclu- 
sive right to, claimed by the Dutch, 
61. 

Mon&im Khan, made Vizir to Shah 
Auluin, II. 375. 

Money, not known in Persia, till the 
time of Darius Ilystaspes, 1. 280, 
note. First coined, in India, by Ak- 
bar, II. 183. 

Mongheer taken by the English, III. 
308. 

Monopoly, of the East India Company, 
national and parliamentary proceed- 
ings against, in \() 90 , I. liO. 

Monson, Major, appointed to super- | 
sede Sir Eyre Coote in the army be- j 
fore Pondicherry, III. 230. In his 
first operation against Pondicherry, | 
is wounded, 231. Appointed one of j 
the members of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, 457» 518. His death gives Mr. 
Hastings the superiority in the Coun- 
cil, and the direction of government, 

IV. 8. 

Monson, Colonel, wounded in the at- 
tack on the fort of Aligluir, VI. 411. 

I .eft by General Wellesley to guard 
llolkar’s motions* 473. His detach- 
ment lakes the fort of Hinglais-Ghur, 
474. Upon Holkar’s advance, he 
retreats, 475. Loss of his irregular 
cavalry, ibid. Obliged to abandon 
his guns, 476. Attacked in crossing 
the river Bannas, 478. Retreats to 
Agra ill great confusion, 479- Com- 
mands a column in the attack of 

^©hurtpore, 495. 

Montague, Lady Mary W'ortley, on tlic 
Turkish mosques, quoted, II. 14, 
note. 

Montesquieu, on the tenure of land, 
quoted, I. 263, noie. On the reli- 
gious worship of the Persians, 340, 
note. 

Montressor, Colonel, VI. 99. 

Moodoo Kistna, favourite d abash of 
Lord Pigot, III. 10.5. 

Moor, moslems in India so denominated, 
HI. 65. 

Moor, John, ship* carpenter, instru- 
mental, by hii ingenuity, in the tak- 
ing of Derj-Cotab, HI. 

Moore, lientenint, hit acfonnt of 

slow proceedings of the Mahrallas in 


lieges, V. 326 : of the death of Colo- 
nel Frederick, 321k 

Moorehousc, Colonel, his death and 
character, V. 318, note. 
Moorshedabad, taken by the English, 
111.169,306. Opinion of the judges 
of, respecting the moral character of 
the Indians, V. 509, 533. 

Moraba, sides with Sucaram Baboo in 
favour of Ragoba, IV. 34. 

Moracin, Governor of Masulipatam, 

111.206. 

Morad, son of Shah Jehan, his charac- 
ter, II. 338. On his father’s illness, 
joins Aiiriin^zebe against the other 
claimants of the throne, 389. Treat- 
ed treacherously by Aurungzebe, and 
sent prisoner to Agra, 343. 

Morality, the grand test of religion, 1. 
341. Pure language of the Hindus 
respecting, common to all rude na- 
tions, 360. Morality, with rude na- 
tions, almost always degraded by re- 
ligion, 362. Loose morality, and 
harsh austerities, combined in the re- 
ligion of a rude people, 364. The 
doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments of no service to morality, 374. 
Dissoluiioh of morals in India as- 
cribed to English regulations, V. 473. 
Morari Row, Governor of Trichinopoly, 
III. 88. Commands the Mahrattas, 
acting with the French army, 118. 
Offers allian»e with the English, 180. 
His territories conquered by Hyder 
Ali, 415. His territories restored to 
. him, 418. 

More, Sir Thomas, on grammaticaj dis- 
tinctions and subtleties, quoted, 11. 
79, note. 

Mornington, Lord, appointed Governor- 
General of India, VI. 63. Arrives at 
Calcutta 64. Impression of the Sultan 
of Mysore’s proclamation on his 
mind, 65. Resolves on immediate 
war with Tippoo Saih, 68. Com- 
nelled to relinquish his intention, 80. 
Makes g new treaty with Nizam Ali, 
81. I nstructive view of his demands 
on Tippoo, 90. Rises in his de- 
mands, 95. Commences w'ar, |)d. 
Amount of the forces sent by him 
against Tippoo, 97. The entire des- 
truction of Tippoo his ultimate view 
in the wars, 1 ll. Manner in which 
he settles the territory of Mysore, on 
the defeat and death of Tippoo, 1 57 * 
Meditates important changes in Oude, 



Sends away from Oiide all 
British subjects .not employed by the 
Company, 154. Sends an embassy to 
the king of Persia, l6l. Presses the 
Viair All to reform his military go* 
vernment, 16‘6'. His subsequent treat- 
niertj; of the Vizir, 173. Sends his 
brother Henry Wellesley to hitmSJOp. 
Projects a journey through th A)u<Je 
country, 216. His transactions with 
the Nabob of Oude, 219. His nego- 
tiation with thePeshwa, 308. With 
Holkar, 336’. With Scindia, 339. 
Prepare*: for war with the Mahratt.is, 
352. Gives to General Wellesley 
plenipotentiary powers for peace or 
war, 352. His plans for conducting 
the war, 394. His views with re- 
spect to Scindia, 440. Concludes a 
treaty with him, 4 r8, II is account 
of the benefits resulting from the de- 
fensive alliances and the war, 4.52. 
That account investigated, 455. 
Seeks peace with Holkar, 403. Uc- 
solves to conquer, but give away his 
dominions, 409. Provides for the 
Emperor and his family, 482. His 
new plan of defence against Scindia 
and Holkar, 512. Succeeded by Mai^- 
quis Cornwallis, 5l0. Company’s 
opinion of his administration, 517. 

Morliz Ali, negotiates with the French 
for the Nabobship of C’arnalic, HI. 

1 17. Attempt by the F.nglish to sub- 
jugate him, unsuccessful, 135. Pio- 
ceedings of Mahomed Ali against 
him, 338. 

Moscow, its magnificence, II. 183, 
note. 

iMostyn, Mr. English resident at Poonah, 
HI. ,530. Appointed one of the 
Committee to settle the government 
of Poonah, l^^ 3.5. 

Motte, Mr. performs a journey to the 
diamond mines of Orissa, I. 2()3. 
Quoted on the abject slate of women 
in India, 388, note. On the feroci- 
ous and cowardly character of the 
Hindus, 400, note. On the Hindu 
music, 11.38. 

Mubarick, son of Alb, character of his 
reign, II. 250. 

Mubarick, sou of Chiscr, assassinated 
after a just and humane reign of four- 
leen years, II. 277- 

Mubarick, nephew of Shere, usurps the 
duone by the assassination of the 


son of Selim in his mother’s arms, II. 

291- 

Mudkul, taken by Sahjee, father of 
Sevagee, II. 359. 

Muftee, office of, HI. 408. 

Mujahid, son of Mahomed, assassinated 
by his uncle Daood, 11.306. 

Mmr, Colonel, arrives at Gohund to 
the relief of Colonel Carnac, IV. 
2OO. Empowered to treat with 
Scindia, ibid. His instructions on 
that occasion, V. 11. 

Multan, part of, detached from' the 
dominions of the Mogul and added 
to those of Nadir Shah, II. 404. 
Taken by the. Seiks and Mahraltas, 419. 

Mulwagglc, fort, taken by Hyder Ali, 

III. 423. 

Munnoo, Meer, Governor of Multan, 
purchases the retreat of Ahmed Ab- 
dalcc from his province, II. 411. 
Generosity of Abdalcc to him when 
defeated, ibid. Viceroy, under Ab- 
ddlce, of Multan and Lahore, when 
he dies, 415. 

Munny Begum, her appointment to the 
guardianship of the young Nabob of 
Bcng.il, HI. 479. Presents made by 
her to Mr. Hastings, and Mr. Mid- 
dleton while she held the office, 557. 
Removed by the Council in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Hastings, 5.58. Replaced, 

IV. 25. Investigation by the mana- 
gers of Mr. Hastings’s tri.d, of her 
appointment to the office of Naib' 
.Siib.ih of Oude, V. 1 ! 1 . Records con- 
cerning her present to Mr. Hastings, 
excluded as evidence on his trial, 128, 

ct St(J 

Miinro, Sir Hector, takes the command 
of the army at Patna, III. 312. Sub- 
dues a nuninv, 313. Defeats the 
armies of the Mogul Fjnperor and 
Siija Dowla, 314. Terms on which 
he concludes a treaty with .those 
powers, 315. Ap|)ointed one of the 
Madras Council and Commander-in- 
(’hief of the forces, IV. 122. Cen- 
.sured by the East India (mmpany, 
138. Takes Pondicherry, 142. Com- 
mands the lirst division of the army 
against Hyder Ali, and defeats him, 
183. His disagreement with General 
Stuart ill a subsequent battle with 
Hyder, 186. Commaiuls the expe- 
dition against Negapatnam and oilier 
Dutch scUkmenls, 191. 
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Murray, Colonel, advances into the 
heart of Holkar's dominions in Mal- 
wa, and takes his capital, VI. 479. 

Musaood, sonof Mahmood, makes three 
incursions into India, II. QU3. De- 
feated by the Turkmans, 2!J4. De- 
posed by a mutiny in bis army, 225 

Musaood, son of Fcroze, his reign, II. 
238 

Music, of the Hindus, totally devoid of 
excellence, II. 37. Skill of the Peru- 
vians in, 38, note. 

Mutilation, pnnislunent practised by 
the Hindus, 1. 218, and note. Ba- 
nishment snbstitiucd by Lord Corn- 
wallis instead of, V. 405. 

Mutiny. See army. I 

Mutseddies. or Brahmen council, their j 
proceedings against Uagoba, HI. | 
629. 1 

Muttra, taken by the Mahomedans, II. ' 

. Tvr I ' 

Mysore and Mysonans. Mysore de- • 
scribed. III. 108. Mysorians claim | 
Trinconopoly of the Lnglish, 11.3. 
Attempt to take the fort of Tricono- 
poly by surprize, 115. Attack, wliile 
allies of the English, their advanced 
post and destroy every man, ilO. 
Proceedings of Bussy against Mysore, 
134. Further account of Mysore, 
404. Proceedings ot Ilydcr Ali 
against the Rajah of, 410. Hydcr 
undisputed master of the kingdom, 
414. First war of the Mysorians 
with the English, 422, See liyder 
Ali. Proclamation of the Sultan ot, 
in the Isle of France, ^ L (i4. Sub- 
mission of the country of, to ihc 
English, 124. Object of us settle- 
ment under the English government, 
137. Ostensible rajahsiup ot, re- 
stored, 139. Partition treaty of, 144. 
Subsidiary treaty of, ibid. 

Nabob, deputy, how the title came to 
imply sovereign, II. 418, note. By 
whom nominated, III. 8.5, 

Nadir Shah, his low origin, 11.399. As- 
sumes the title of Thamas Koolce 
Ehan, ibid. Declares himself King 
of Persia, 400, Hav ing defeated the 
Afghauns, invades Hindustan, 401. 
His hotfible slaughter of the inhabi- 
tants on taking Delhi, 402. Provinces 
jtdded to his dominion by his treaty 
liyilh the Mogql emperor, 404. Mas- 


sacred in his tent. 407. Further 
mention of, HI. 8(i. 

Nagore, purchased of the Rajah of 
TaMore, by the Dutch, IV. 101. 

Naib Duan, revenue office, abolished, 
III. 466. Subsiituiion in its stead, 

469. 

Naib^ubah, or Nazim, supreme magis- 
lra*for the trial of capital offences, 
HI. 468. Abolishing the oflice with- 
out an adequate substitute, repre- 
hended, 477. Duties of, as connected 
with the household ot the Nabob of 
Bengal, 478. 

Naik, title given to Hindu governors of 
dUlricls, 11. 359, note. 

Nairne, Major, killed in the assault on 
C'nichoura, VI. 247. 

Nairs, of Malabar, customs of, as to 
sexual intercourse, 1. 396. 

Nana Furnavese, in ihe council at Poo- 
n.ih sides with Siccaram Baboo in 
faxour of Uagoba, IV. 31. Over- 
throws the parly of Siccaram, 34. 

Nannuk, piophet of the Seiks, account 
of, 1I.377‘ 

Nalil, restored to the English, by the 
treaty of Paris, HI. 342. 

Nation's, rude, derive peculiar gratifica- 
tion from pretensions to high an- 
tiquity, I. 133. The propensity ac- 
counted for, 143, note. All aricient 
nations trace ihcmsehcs to a period of 
rudeness, 150. Publicity of judicial 
proceedings common to rude nation*', 
186, note. Cruelly and the principle 
of rctaliaiion, features of the laws ni 
a rude people, 2l7- 'Fo rnakc laus 
which cannot or ought not to he ey 
cented, one of the characteristics ol a 
rude people, 237. Crossness of k'n- 
guage an ingredient m the manners 
of a rude nation, 3i)S. Rude nation., 
most addicted to gaminir, H. 4(). 
Rude nations are ncglcclful of Iiib- 

' 1 1' r 1 

! Naval engagement between the 

and Portiignesc near Surat, 1. 44, 57 
Between the English and Freiicli, (n 
the coast of ('oromaiukl, III. 57 
Off Madras, 184. Off Carical, 203 
OH Ceylon, 215, IV. 214. 011 Pott 
dioherry, HI. 140. In Praya ILv 
207. OH Negapat.un, 218. 
Trincomalec, 220, 236. 

Nazim, olfice of, HI. 368. 

Nazir Jung, son of Cheer Koolich, m 
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revolt against his father, is defeated 
and taken prisoner, II. 406. Further 
account of, II f. QO* Favours the 
English against Chunda Saheb and 
the French, QS. His character, 97. 
leaves his army for the pleasures of 
the harem and the chase, at Arcot, 
98. Traitorously shot through the 
heart, gy. 

Neabut Nizamut, office of, III. 476. 

Neemagee Scindia, Mahialla chief, as- 
sociate with Daood in the attempt on 
the life of Ilussun, II. 387. 

Ncgapaiam, engagement ofl, between 
tile French and English fleets, IV. 
217. 

Negapatnam, taken from the Dutch, 
IV. 193. 

Nelore, attacked unsuccessfully by the 
English, III. 176. 

Ncsbit, Colonel, leads a column in the 
night attack on Tippoo Saib, V'. 

367. 

Newcastle, Duke of, appointed to su- 
j)crintcnd a negotiation of peace with 
the French and F.nglish F^ast India 
Companies, 111. 123. 

Nicholson, Captain, command.s the first 
expedition sent from England to 
Bengal, I. 105. 

Ni/.am, son of 1 lumaion, sovereign in 
Deccan, II. 308. 

Niitam Ali, proceedings of, as governor 
of Berar, III. 189. Divests himself 
of Berar, and takes the government of 
Dowlatabad, 191. h'll'ects the assas- 
sination of Hyder Jung and flies to 
Booranpore, 192. Returns at the 
liead of a considerable hotly (ffi lioops, 
252. Assumes the Suhalular^hip of 
Deccan, having dethroned his brother, 
39(), llis irru|)tion into Carnatic, 400. 
His treaty with the hhiglish, 403. 
Joins Ilydcr All against the Fhiglish, 
404. flis proceedings against the 
iMahrattas, 417- Disgusted with the 
war, forms another treaty with the 
Fmglish, 421. Transactions of the 
Madras presidency with him, re- 
specting Guntoor, IV. 132. These 
transactions condemned by the Go- 
vernor-General and council, 18(). 
Forms an alliance with Hyder Ali 
and the Mahrattas, 148. Supreme 
Council send a person to liis court to 
represent them, 17O. Proposes to 
the Regent of Berar to invade and 


ravage Bengal, 173. The Guntoor 
Circa demanded of him, V. 259. 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty with, 265. 
Relations with, entered into by Sir 
John Shore, VI. 18. War between 
him and the Mahrattas, 28. Dis- 
misses the English subsidiary force, 
29. Rebellion of his eldest son in- 
duces him to request the return of 
the Fmglish battalion, 31. The 
English jealous of the French troops 
in ins service, 32. In consequence 
of a new treaty, dismisses them, 81. 
Dreadful slate of his government, 
522. 

Ni/am al Alulk. Sec Cheen Koolich. 

Nizam III Dien, aids Kei Kobad in his 
vices, II. 245. Taken oft' by poi.son, 

247. 

Nizamut Sudder Adaulut, court of a|>- 
peal, how constituted, III. 47O. 

Noah, coincidence between the story of^ 
and that of the Hindu sire, Satyav- 
rata, 1. 149>ii<>tc. 

Noor Maid, Sultana, story of, I. 313. 
Effect produced on her by the death 
of her father, 318. Her enipity to 
Noliahct, .121. 

Norris, Sir William, ambassador to the 
Mognl court, iinjirisons three of the 
London (’omjiany’s council, I. 12(). 

Noith, Lord his act for llie renewal of 
the E.ist India Company’s charter, 

1 . 4()l). 

North-east and north-w’est passage, at- 
tempts for the discovery of, I. .5, (). 

Nujeef Khan, commander of tlie Mo- 
gul forces against Zahita Khan,, ac- 
count of, 111. 48(). His war witli 
the Jaats 551. His death, V. 1 1. 

Numerical characlcrs of the Hindus, 
whether original or borrowed, ' con- 
sidered, II. ()(). 

Nuncomar, Governor of Iloody, his 
conduct as revenue agent to Dooloob 
Ram, III. 217. By intrigue, obtains 
the office of Deputy to the Nabob of 
Bengal, .321. From his bad charac- 
ter dismissed from that office, ibid. 
FNst India Company’s account of 
him, 472. Further ideas of his 
character, 480. Accuses Mr. Hastings 1 
of receiving presents, 560. Accused 1 
liimself of forgery, and hanged, 563. 
Mr. Hastings charged with the imir- 
dcr of, by tlie hands of Sir F.lijali' 
Impcy, V. 10^1. Dispute in the 
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House of Commons respecting this 
accusation, ibid. 105, 108. 

Nundydroog, taken by the English, V. 
338 . 

Nonjefy assumes the powers of the 
Rajah of Mysore, 111. 405. Exploits 
of Htder Ali, as a subordinate officer 
in his service, 40(). Plots of H)der 
against him, 410. Hyder presents 
himself as a suppliant at his door, 
and gains him on his side against the 

' Rajah, 412. 

Nuserit Shah, account of, II. 2G9, 275. 

Oakley, Sir Charles, succeeds General 
Metlowaas Governor of Madras VI. 

49. 

Ochterlony, Lieutenant-Colonel, pru- 
dent precautions taken by liim against 
Holkar’s attack on Delhi, VI. 480, 
481. 

Oflence, defined, I. 2lG. 

Offences, how classed by the Hindus, 

I. 227. 

Oligarchy, why the most prevalent 
power in political'and other insiitu- 
tioni. III. 5, and G, note. 

Olivieri on the skill of the modern Per- 
sians in the art of weaving, quoted, 

II. 18, note; and the art of dyeing, 
20, note. On the little diflcrcnce 
between the rustics in Persia and 
those who live in towns, 1()G, note. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah succeeds his father 
Mahomed Ali as Nabob of Arcot, 
VI. 49. Pmglish dchberations re- 
specting him, 54. Lord Hobart 
wishes to transfer the districts under 
him to the management of the Com- 
pany, 55. Negotiations with him 
for that purpose, 5(). Dispute be- 
tween lx)rd Hobart and the Supreme 
Board on the subject, 68. Instruc- 
tions to Lord Mornington concern- 
ing him, 2GI. Transactions of Lord 
Mornington with him, 2G2. Refers 
to the treaty of I792, in his vindica- 

I tion, 2O3. Violation of that treaty 

; . alledged against him by the Directors, 

[ 2G5. Allegation against him of a 

I criminal correspondence with the 
servants of Tippoo Saib, 2G8. Iri- 
quiry into this circumstance insti- 
tuted, 269. Result of the Inquiry, 
279. Attempt to obtain his consent 
10 his own deposition, 282. His 
death, 2*^7. .Messrs Webbe and Close 


commissioned to demand of the 
family the destined transfer of the 
Carnatic government, ibid. Negoti- 
ations on the subject with Ali Hus- 
sain, son of Omdut, 288, who con- 
sents to the transfer, 293. Provision 
for Hussain and the family of his fa- 
ther, 297. Debts of his father trans- 
fered to the Company, ibid. Feelings 
of tile family on the consent of Hus- 
sain to his deposition, ibid. His 
death, 300. 

Omichund, narrative of the treacherous 
frauds practised upon him, HI. 170. 
note. Dies insane, in consequence, 

172, note. 

One, meaning of, as applied to the 
Hindu gods, 1.318. 

Onore, taken by the English, IV. 230. 

Oosoor, taken by the English, V. 336. 

Ootradroog taken by Colonel Stuart, V. 
345. 

Opium, regulations respecting the mo- 
nopoly of, V. 419. 

Ordeal, trial by, held in high estimation 
with the Hindus, 1 . 240. Various 
kinds of, practised by them, ibid. 
Supposed cause of, 402, note. 

Orme, Mr. quoted on the influence of 
priestcraft in India, 1. lG5, note. 
On the rudeness of the military art in 
Iiidoslan, ia(). On the tenure of land 
in India, 2t)2, note. On the absur- 
dity of the Hindu religion, 339, note. 
On the sufferings of the Fakeers, 355, 
note. On the character of the Gen- 
toos, as a tricking pcojde, 402, note. 
On the litigious spirit of the Hindu?, 
408. Describes tlie Pagoda of Sermg- 
ham, 11. 3. On the ignorance of the 
Hindus in the construction of bridges, 
13, note. On the causes of the skill 
of the Indians in spinning and weav- 
ing, iG, note. On the excellence of 
the Peruvian music, 38, and note. 
On the little alteration that has been 
cfl'ected in the government or cha- 
racter of the Hindus by the introduc- 
tion of strangers among them, 14G, 
note. On the avarice of the Hindus, 
and the oppressions it occasioned, 

173, 174, note. On the rude state of 
the military art in Indostan, 184. On 
the extent of country in which the 
Mahratta language is spoken, 358, 
note. Complained of, tnat he never 
gives his autnoriiics, III. 60, note. 
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Orpheus, his description of the celestial 
king, I. i!91. 

Ostend, trading Company of, to India, 
particulars of. III 23. 

Olaheitans, resemble in many respects 
the Hindus in manners, I. 400. 
Their ingenuity in handicraft arts, II. 
30, note. 

Oude, articles of commerce in, II. I23, 
note. Distressed state of, IV. 3<)3. 
Proceedings of Mr. Hastings on his 
arrival at, 372. See Hastings. Its 
situation as left by Sir John Shore 
(liOrdTeign mouth), satisfactory to the 
Company, VI. British subjects 

driven out of, by Lord Moruington, 
154. 

Oude, Sujah ad Dowla, Siibahdar or 1 
Nabob of, II. 41.5. Defeats the Mali- j 
rattas, 418. Confederates with the 
Mogul Prince Aulumgeer and others 
against Bengal, III. 253. Confede- 
racy dissolved by his treachery, 25(). 
Raised to the office of Vizir, 2()0. 
Views with wliich he assists Mecr 
Causim against the Rnglish, 30(). 
Defeated by the English, 311,314. 
Terms on which he solicits peace with 
the English, ibid. The proposaj of 
bestowing his dominions on the Em- 
peror, disapproved by the Company, 
358. Defeated again by the h'nglish, 
throws himself on their generosity, 
3()1. Restored to all his dominions 
except Corah and Allahabad, ibid. 
Interview of Lord Clive with him, 
378. New treaty with him, 398. His 
project to profit by the necessities of 
the Rohillas, 491. Forms a treaty 
with the Rohillas, 493. Fails to ful- 
fd the terms of the treaty, 494. Soli- 
cits and obtains their aid against the 
Mahraltas, 496. Concerts with the 
I'.nglish the destruction of the Rohil- 
las, 498. Obtains of the English, by 
jiurchase, the provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad, 501. llis dastardly con- 
duct in tlie battle against the Ilohil- 
las, 508. Endeavours to evade his 
treaty with the Emperor, who wps to 
share in the plunder of the Rohillas, 
511. His agreement with Fyzoolla 
Khan, 512. His death, 524. Fur- 
ther mention of, 55 1 . 

Oude, Asoff ul Dowla, succeeds his fa- 
ther as Nabob of, III. 524. Treaty 
of the English with him, ibid. His 


situation on commencing his govern-; 
nienl, 550. Invested by the Emperor 
with the Kelflt, 552. Complains of 
oppression, by the burdens laid on 
him by the English, IV. 365. His' 
complaints treated with indignation, 
368. His debts, 372. Mr. Hastings’s 
agreement with him, 373. Consents 
to strip the Begums, his mother and 
grandmother, of their treasure and' 
jaghircs, and deliver the proceeds to 
Mr. Hastings, 375. His reluctance 
to enter on the ungracious work^,S92.' 
Declares it to be an act of compulsion; 
393. Gives a present of 10 lacs to 
^ir. Hastings, 399* Obtains perniis- 
si.on by treaty to despoil Fyzoolla 
Khan, 374, 414. Plans of Mr. Hast- 
ings against him by means of his mi- 
nister, 431. The residency at his 
court jiroposed to be removed, 434, 
Visit of Mr. Hastings to his capitd, 
438. State of his dominions and n* 
nances, V. 10. Mr, Hastings’s con- 
duct to him and the Begums, one ol 
the articles in his impeachment, 62 
Lord C’ornwallis’s treaty with, 259 
Distressed state of, VL 34. JjOltl 
Cornwallis's cxpostulalory letters tOj 
37, 38. Additional bin dens imposed 
on him, 41. His death, 42. 

Oude, Mirza Ali, succeeds his fathei 
Asolf ul Dowla, as Nabob of, VI. 43 
Suspected of bastardy, ibid. Intriguei 
in bis court, 44. Is deposed, 47. Re- 
moved to Benares and a pension al- 
lowed him, 48. Preparations mad< 
to remote him to Calcutta, l63. In 
surrection by him on this account 
Uj4. 'i aken and carried to Fort Wil 
liam, 1(){). 

Oude, Saadut Ali, made Nabob of, bj 
the Goiernor-General of India, it 
conscf|ucnco of the supposed bastard' 
of Mirza Ali. VL 47. Terms 01 
which he receives his elevation, ibid 
Pressed to a military reform by th* 
CJovernor-Gencral, \66. Major Scot 
sent to negotiate the reform, 168 
Ordered to govern agreeably to ,th 
pleasure of the English, I73. Coer 
cion employed on him, 175. Propose 
to abdicate the government, 17^ 
Meaning of his abdication mlsunder 
stood, 180. Refuses, unless in favoii 
of his son, 183. Indignation of th' 
Governor-General on this occassioi 
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' 183 . Force against his military es- 
) tablishment resorted to, 185. His re- 
I monstrance, 187; being unanswer- 
able, treated by the Governor-General 
' as an insult, I go. Complaints of the 
^ resident against him, 193. Upbraid- 
I ed by the Governor-General, 194. 
The inode for annihilating his army 
judiciously formed, 195. New rea- 
sons for the Company’s jssnming his 
government, 197. Portion of more ; 
than half his territories demanded, ' 
201 . Allowed no independent power 1 
in the territory not ostensibly taken 
I from him, 005. Arts einjiloyed to 
gain his consent to the transfer de- 
manded of him, 008. Desires to go 
j on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 00<l. 
Mr. Wellesley sent to win him to the 
territorial cession, ibid. Cession of 
, more than half his country ctlcctcd, 
j and a Lieutenant-Governor appoint- 
^ *ed, 212. Defects of his government, 
221. These defects not worse than 
those of Bengal, 222. 
upnekhat, sacred book of, the Hindus, 
several translations, of, I. 31 G, note, 
jpx, held sacred in Egypt, I. 3()7. Kil- 
ling of, punished with death by the 
- Greeks and Romans, 36’8. 

^enden, Sir George, President and 
Chief Director of the Company’s af- 
fairs at Surat, I. 88. 

^agoda, of Chillambrum, II. 3. See 
. Chillambrum. Of Seringham, ibid, j 
of Elephanta, 4, and note ; of Salscttc, 

'■ ibid.; of Mail-Cotay, U) ; of (’onge- 
I veram, 11: ofTrivadi, taken by the 

3 French, III. 98. 

fainting, Hindu, Mexican and Chinese, 

: II. 35, 36, note. 

I^alacatchery, taken by the English, IV. 

241. Taken again by the army under 
I Lord Cornwallis, V. 290. 
i^almer, Major, sent to Oude as the pri- 
vate agent of Mr. Hastings, IV. 403. 
Sent on pecuniary negotiations to 
Fyzoolla Khan, 416. His salary while 
agent at Oude, V. 10, note. Ascribes 
insidious designs to Scindia, 16. 
Resident with the Peshwa of Mah- 
ratta, VI. 321. 

incgyric, principle of, active in the hu- 
man mind, I. 293. Bestowed on ob- 
jecls of worship from the wish to 
please, 294. From the o|)cration of 


desire and fear, 295. The Hin^u re- 
ligion a striking example of its exces- 
sive growth, 313. 

Panipiit, battle of. III. 414. 

Panopticon penitentiary house, adapted 
to the moral improvement of Bengal, 
V. 532. 

Paramount, used inaccurately by Sir 
William Jones, I. 26o, note. 

Paris, treaty of, French possessions in 
India Jiow affected by, III. 342, 364. 
Power sent to India by the English 
to look after the execution .of the 
eleventh article of, IV. 6 1. 

Park, Mungo, on the tenure of land in 
Africa, quoted, I. 258, note. On the 
belief of the Africans in one God, and 
a future slate of reward and punish- 
ment, 320, note. On the inhabitants 
of Mmiana, who cat their enemies 
and horses, but never kill the cow, 
GO'g, note. On the passion of the 
African negroes for law-suits, 408, 
note. On the amusement of story- 
telling among the negroes of Africa, 
416, note. Gives a striking instance 
of Gothic scenery in the country near 
Sullo, 11. .5, note. Gives an account 
of the African mode of smelting gold, 
29, note. Quoted on the African 
mode of counting, 40, note. 

Parliament, dissolution of, no abatement 
of impeachments by, V. 170. 

Parliamentary influence, the baneful 
source of all our misgovernment, V. 
23. Parliamentary responsibdity, 73. 

Parthians, founder of their kingdom, II. 
211, and note. 

Parlholanus, giant, descent of the Irisli 
from, I. 13.3, note. 

Parties, st.ite of, in parliament, V. 39. 

Pasquier, Etienne, on the disposition of 
a people being known from their laws, 
and the reverse, quoted, I. 148, note. 

Patans or Afghauns. Sec Afgliauns. 

Pateeta, account of, and its capture by 
Major Popham, IV. .346. 

Paterson, on the religious controversies 
of the Hindus, quoted, I. 314, note. 
On the Hindu worship of the J.iu- 
gam, 365, note. 

Patna, battles near, between the Mogul 
Emperor and the English and Mee- 
ran, III. 263. English invade it, 
303 ; are driven out, .104. Taken by 
the English, .309. Mutiny at, 312. 
Suit ol a Mahomedaii widow and 
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her nephew Inslitnlcd before the 
provincial council and supreme court 
at, IV. 281. Mis-statement of this 
cause by Sir Elijah Impey, thejudge, 
300, note. 

Paucheess, Hindu game, I. 414. 

Paulini, P, quoted on the propensity of 
the Eastern nations to lying, I. 40.'}, 
note. On the character of the Hin- 
dus, 409, note. On the skill of the 
Indians in imitating the European 
arts, 11. 33. On the despotism of the 
Indian kings, 173, note. 

PeelageeandCoantojee, Mahratta chiefs, 
their contests with the imperial army 
in Deccan, II. 397. 

Peerambaucum, battle of, IV. 16I. 

Pekin, taken by Gingis Khan, II. 23(i. 

Pelham, Mr. comments on Mr. Hast- 
ings's answer to the first charge 
against him, V. 101. 

Penal laws, cruel, with a rude people, I. 
217. See Courts. 

Penance, idea of, whence derived, T. 
340. In what manner and for what 
offences, practised by the Hindus, 349. 
Duties imposed on its j)rofes8ors,3.')l. 

Penitents, Hindu, instances of the tor- 
ments they inflict on themselves, 1.363. 

Peons, species of servants, in India, so 
denominated, III. 13. 

People, charged with being remiss in 
the exercise of the power necessary to 
their protection. 111. 0, note. 

Pepper, trade of the Hast Indi.i Com- 
pany in, on the coast of Malabar, I. 
.69. Company’s whole slock of, seized 
by Charles the First, 06, 

Perfidy, a vice peculiarly opposed to the 
administration of lustice, its remedies, 

V. 628. 

I^srjury, practice of, almost universal 
with the Hindus t. 402. A vice pe- 
culiarly opj)Osed to the administration 
of justice, Its remedies, V. 621, 622. 

Perring, Mr. Member of the Madras 
Council, dismissed from the Com- 
pany’s service, IV. 138. 

Perron, M. commands .Scindia’s army, 

VI. 397. His history, 400. Accused 
falsely of failing in humanity and de- 
licacy to Shah Aulum, 405. Des- 
truction of his force, the first object of 
General Lake, 408. Retires from the 
service of Scindia, 413. 

Persia, intercourse with, opened ^ the 
East India Company, I. 16. Trade j 


with, of but little importance, 35! 
Unsuccessful, from the caprice anc- 
extortions of the magistrates, 53. Am 
cient religion of Persia, 324, note 
Persian women, 399, and note. Iti 
architecture, 11. 14, and note. Mo 
dern Persians excellent lapidaries, 28 
note. Deficient in historical annals, 63 
Defects of ancient Persian history, 63 
and note. Persian account of tht 
conquest of Alexander, 64, note. Sci 
ence of the Persians very confined , 
68, note. Extent of their knowledge ! 
of astronomy, 90, note. Little skillet ; 
in the military art, 191. J^w of thei ! 
kings, as given by their select sages 
192. Account of their external de 
meanor and moral character, 195 
Their poetry superior to that of th 
Hindus, 400, Anglo-Indian embass' 
to the King of, VI. 160. 

Perspective, Hindus have no knowledg 
of, 11.33. j 

Peruvians, distribution of their lands, I 
2.59, note. Tlrcir buildings, II, 7 
Their music, 38. Their poetry, 53 
note, 

Peshawir, Afghaun chiefs treacherous!' 
murdered by the Governor of, IT. 368 

Peshwa, nature of the office of, IL 431 

Peshvvu of tlic Mahrattas. See Mah 
rattas. 

Petla]), town near Seringapatam, assault' 
ed and taken by Lord Cornwallis’ 
army, V. 317. 

Petty, Sir William, his account of th 
prosperous advance of the Er^lisI 
from the accession of James the Firsi 
1. 92, note. j 

Peyton, Mr. succeeds to the comman j 
of the English fleet on the death c ' 
Commodore Barnet, III. 37. 

Philijipinc Islands, account of, I. l4. * 

Phousdary Adaulul, criminal court, ho\ 
constituted. III. 469. 

Physics, knowledge of the Hindus* 0 
the subject of, I L 84. 

Piece goods, meaning of, 1. 66, note. 

Pigot, Mr. afterwards Lord, succcec 
Saunders as Governor of Madras, IT 
154. On the capture of Pondicherr 
by the King’s troops, claims it as th 
property of the East India Company 
233. Re-appointed to the governmer ■ 
of Madras after a residence of tweh ' 
years in England, 105. First objei! 
of his government the restoration < ; 
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the Riyah of Tanjore, who had been 
tiethroned, iO^. His opoosition to 
Benfieid’s claims on the ^jah, ill. 
Violent contention between him and 
the Council, |](i. Is imprisoned, 
119. Ordered by the Directors to be 
restored, 120. Recalled, but dies be- 
fore the order arrived at Madras, 12i, 
122. Prosecution ordered by parlia- 
ment, against the Members of Coun- 
cil, who imprisoned him, who arc 
aentenced to a hne of a thousand 
pounds each, 123. 

^ipW, permission obtained by the Hast 
India Company from the Great Mo- 
to trade at, I. 58. 

^iracy, prevalence of, I. 115. London 
East India Company charged with 
beine abettors of, 1 16'. 

*ltt, william, his opposition to Fox’s 
India bill, 11. 479- Appointed Prime 
Minister, 484. Proposes the com- 
mutation act, 485. Resemblance of 
hia India bill to that of Mr. Fox, 487- 
Confirms Mr. Burlft’s insinuations in 
Tegard to Mr. Hastings’s designs 
against the Mogul Emperor and Sem- 
dia, V. 14, note. Delivers an eulo- 
gium on Lord Macartney in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Fox, 37. Rejects, in 
conjunction with Mr, Dundas, the 
appointment of Lord Macartney U) 
be Governor-General of India, 38. 

■ His violent attack of Mr. P'ox, in 
defence of Mr. Dundas, 40'. Sup- 
ports Mr. Hastings against Mr. 
Rurke’s charges, 5(j. Votes for the 
impeachment of Mr. Hastings, ibid. 
Eccommeuds a mode of proceeding 
minst him, 05. Operation of his 
Dwlaratorv bill, 68. Comparison of 
it with Mr. Fox’s India bill, ibid. 
^Merits of his bill discussed, 73. His 
defence of the bill, 79- His conduct 
in parliament on the bill for renew- 
ing the Company’s charter, VI. 15. ; 

lacc, Mr. quoted on llie tenure of land, 
I. 370» note. 

lassy^ battle of, III. 167. 
latu, quoted on the effects which « ould 
be produced on a small number of 
men left alone in some uncultivated 
part of the globe, 1. 148, note. On 
tbd division of labour being the ori- 
gin of laws, 157, note. On the divi- 
eion of nations into classes, 159, note. 
On the baneful influence, on youth. 


I of reading the degrading account of 
the Gods in the Greek poets, 29 1, 
note. On the progress of invention 
in the arts, 11. 2, note. On the pro- 
ductions of the loom among the 
Greeks, 19, note. 

Playfair, a convert to M. Bailly, on the 
great progress of the Hindus in astro- 
nomy, 11. 87. His account of the 
manner in which the Brahmens make 
their astronomical calculations, 91. 

Pliny, quoted on the weaving of the 
ancients, IL I7. 

Plomer, Mr. one of Mr. Hastings’s 
counsel, V. 87- 

Plough, Hindu, described, IL 22. 

Pococke, Admiral, Madras relieved by 
the arrival of his fleet, HI. 214. 

Poetry, the first literature, IL 44. Use 
to which it was applied before the 
art of writing was known, ibid, and 
note. Use of, by the Hindus, 43. 
(Miaracter of the Hindu poetry, 46. 
Poetry of other rude nations, 54, and 
note. Turgid style of the poetry of 
rude nations accounted for, 36. 

Polaroon, taken possession of by the 
East India Company, L 38. Claim- 
ed by three separate companies, 76. 
Changes masters, and is at last ceded 
to the Dutcli, 86. 

Police, Lord Cornwallis’s new scheme 

of, V. 436. 

Polybius, his account of Ecbalana and 
its palace, I. 11, note. 

Polygamy, Hindu story respecting, I. 

390. 

Polygars, meaning of the appellation, 
III. 133. Confederate willi Mophuz 
Khan against the English, and take 
Madura, 136. 

Pondicherry, p'rench form an establish- 
ment at, 1. lOH. Account of, HI. 
48. Fhiglisli baffled in an attack 
upon, 72. Distressed state of, 207- 
Taken by the Paiglish, 233. Disputes 
between the Presidency of the East 
India Company and theoffleers of the 
King’s troops to whom it should be- 
long, ibid. Destroyed, 234. He- 
stored to the French, 341. Engage- 
ment near, between the French and 
English fleets, IV. 140. Restored 
again to the French, and again re- 
taken by the English, VI. 301. 

Poonah. zeniindaree of, seized by Se- 
vagee, II. 360. Supreme Council 
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i«n(l an agent to treat with the go- 
vernment of, III. 543. Treaty with 
the (jovernment of, concluded, 549. 
Hostilities by the English commenced 
against, JV. 34. English obliged to 
retreat and sign a second treaty, 3(5. 
Unfruitful negotiations at, VI. 84. 

Poorania, Naib of, revolts and is defeat- 
ed, III. 2()5, 2(j7. 

Poorundeh, fortress, besieged by the 
troops of Aurungiebe, II. 202. 

Popham, Captain, defeats the Mahrat- 
tas, IV. 51. Takes the fortress of 
Gnalior, ibid. Promoted, for this 
achievement, to the rank of Major, 
53. Takes Pateetd, 348. 

Population of India kept down by ex- 
action, I. 273, note. 

Porphyry, mioted, on the introduction 
of animal sacrifices among the Egyp- 
tians, I. 368. 

Porter, Phidymion, obtains a charter for 
a new trading Company to India, I. 

60. 

Porter, Sir James, ascribes philosophy 
to t^ Turks, II. (ig. 

Porto Novo, battle of, between the 
Englisli and Hyder Ali, IV. 182. 

Portuguese, first settlers in the East 
Indies, 1. 3. Possessions of, in the 
East Indies, 3.'). Fight with the 
English at sea, near Surat, 44, 57. 
English treaty of amity with, 59. 
Dutch treaty with, b(i. Cede Bom- 
bay 10 the English, 84. Portuguese at 
Chittagong engage to assist Arracan 
in his invasion of Bengal, and betray 
him to Aurunzebe, II. 355. Describ- 
ed as buccaniers, ibid. note. 

Porundeli, taken by Sevagee, II. 3f)0. 

Pousta, characterised as the detestable 
invention of despotic fears, its nature 
and eHects explained, II. 354, and 
note. 

Power, sovereign, checks on, II. 431. 

Praya Bay, engagement in, between 
the French and English fleets, IV. 

207. 

Prayers of a Hindu on marrying, 1. 448, 
note. 

Prejudice, English, its operations as to 
afifairs in India, V. 406, 407. 

Presents, proceedings on the charge 
against Mr. Hastings relating to the 
receipt of, V. 103, 1 10. 

Priam, palace of, 11. 12, note. 

Priesthood, greatest authority usurped 


by, in the lowest state of society, I. 
159, 160, note. Influence of, over 
superstition, no where so great as ia * 
India, l04, note. Mendicity of priests 
an instrument of imposture, l65,note. 
Ceremonies to be observed by Hindu 
priests, as to dress and mode of 
wearing the hair, 445. Degraded ' 
state to which the Hindus are reduced 
by the piiesthood, II. l6'6'. In what 
way may be instrumental in checking 
the abuse of sovereign pbwer, 431. 

President in India, his power, III. l6^ 
19, 20. 

Press, freedom of, its advantages to in- 
dividual character, V. 106. Its ad- 
vantages to the people, 542, 

Pretaupa Sing, Kingof Tanjore, obtains 
llic kingdom by the assassination of 
.Seid, Hi. 79. Treacherous conduct 
of the English towards him, 80, and 
note. See further Tanjore. 

Private trade. See Trade. 

Proclus, accused of borrowing many of 
bis religious notions fromChristianity, 
I. 328. 

Property of tiie servants of the Com- 
pany, obligation to disclose the 
amount of, taken away, V. 6I. 

Prosecutions, investigation of the odium 
attacked to them, V. 180. 

Protest of the Lords, against the judges 
giving their opinions, without stating 
their re.isons, V. 238. 

Pullical, English factory established at, 
I. 53. Compelled by the Dutch to 
reluu]\usb it, ibid. 

Punibliments, object of, defined, I. 2l6, 
Nature of tliose practised by the Hin- 
dus, 217, 218. Inequality of Hindu 
punishments, 223, 226. Sanguinary 
nature of Hindu punishments, II, 
170. Future punishments. See Mo- 
rality. 

Puranas, compilers of, ignorant and de- 
void of judgment, II. 102, note. 

Purchase and Sale, Hindu law of, I. igg. 
English law' of, in what respect de- 
fective, 200, note. , 

Purdhaungur, taken by Sevagee, II. 36O. 

Purvez, son of Jehangire, defeated by 
the Prince of Odi^re, H. 316. Made 
governor of Candesh, ibid. Visited 
by Sir Thomas Roe, ibid. Unsuc- 
cessful in It war with the princes of 
the Deccan, 307. Dies of Apoplexy, 
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Pusa, IcmpU of, II. 5, note. 

PycHfs, what, III. 13. 

Pythagoras, discoveries of, in science, 

II. 133. 

Quintus Curtius, on the poj)ulation of 
India in the tiuie oi Alexander, 
quoted, II. 171, note. 

• 

Hack, instances of the use of, in England, 

I. 48, note. Practised by lire Dutch at 
Amboyna*. See Amhoyna. 

Ra'dcliffe, Major, commands a column 
at the taking of Decg, VI. 489. 
Ragoba, Mahratta Nabob, holds the 
reins of the Mahratta government 
during the minority of* his nephew, 

III. 527. Dispossessed of his power 

by the intrigues of the Mutseddies, 
529. By llie death of his nephew, 
who is murdered, acknowledged 
Peshwa, 531). Purthcr hostile mea- 
sures of the Mutseddies to him, 531. 
Flies to Guzerat, ilml. Treaty formed 
with him by the Bombay Presidency, 
538. Ad>erse proceedings of the 
Bengal Presidency towards him, .s42. 
Retires to Sural with otily two huti- 
dred attendants, 549. ^'reaty of the 
Bombay Presidency with him approv- | 
ed by llie Directors, ibid. Proceed- | 
ings of tlic government of Poonab 
and the English respecting hlni, 1\ , 
34. Given up to Scindia, ibc Mali- 
ratta chief, 37. Bombay council de- \ 
termined to support liim, 39. [ 

Ragonaut Ilaovv, Mahratta chief, 11. , 

417. 

Rajaporc, taken by Sei agee, 1 1 . 3(io. ; 

Rajpoots, their wrelebed pnsillanmnt) , 
it. 184, note. War oi Aurung.cbe , 
against, 3ik). \ 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, Ills account of the j 
Dutch fisheries, I. 1 

Ram Churn, ruin of, attempted by Nun- 
comar, III. 472. 

Rama, brother of Sambagee, his obsti- 
nate defence of the fort of Gingee, 11 
372. Terms on which his widow 
proposes to terminate the predatory 
incursions of the Mahralias into 
I>ccau, 319. 

Ramdeo, one of the Rajahs of Deccan, 
defeated by Alla, nephew of Feroze, 

II . 251 . 

Ramnarain, Deputy Governor of Bahar, 

III. 172, 239. Confederates to raise 


a brother of Suraja Dpwla to the go- 
vernment of Bengal, 241. Critical 
situation of, as Governor of Patna, 
254. Defeated near Patna, 2f)l. 
Designs of Mecr Cauzim against him, 
280. These designs favoured by Mr. 
Vansittart, and discountenanced by 
Major Carnac and Colonel Coole, 
280, 282. Imprisoned and plundered, 
283. Put to death, 307. 

Uamramsing, Governor of Midnapore, 
account of, 111. 239. 

Ranee of Burdwan, proceedings of the 
SnprtMue (’ouncil respecting, III. 552. 

Ranee of Bolwanl Sing, desire of Mr. 
Hastings to have her despoiled, II I. 
.350. Outrage committed on her, 
and the princesses of her house, 353. 

U-ayacotlah, taken by the I'mglisli under 
Major Gowdic, V . 33(). 

Raymond, ('aptain, unfortimale expe- 
dition of, to India, 1.18, 

Raynier, Admiral, reduces the Dutch 
settlements in India, \'i (io. 

Rayrce or Rajegur, fortress, taken by 
Sevagee, 11. 31)0. Taken by Aurnng- 
zebe, willi tlic w ives and infant son 
of Sambagee, 372. 

Raz, Raj.ali of \ i/inagarain, aibitrary 
trealmeni of, by (iovernor Rumhold, 
I \ . 127. Intrigues of his brother, 
Siiieiain RTz against him, ibid. 
Brihesgiten liySmcram loSir'l'Iiomas 
Rumhold, I2i), 130. 

Read, Colonel, has an aclne command 
in the last war against Tippoo Saib, 
VI. 98. '^J'akes ('auveiyp«)rarii, 123. 

Redhead, Mr. private secreiarx to .Sii 
'J'lioinas Rumhold, bribe receited 
l)V him from Sitteram Ra/, IV. 130. 
Bribe fioin Ameer ul Omrah, ibid. 

Reading, the powei of, little conducive 
to improvement in a country williout 
good books, and covered with poverty 
and wretchedness, V. 542. 

Regiomontanus, great extent of his ma- 
thematical knowledge, II. 134, 

Religion, of the Hindus, account of, I 
282. Of the Persians anil other 
nations, 324, note. How a check on 
the abuse of sovereign power, II. 431. 
On the subject of religion, see further, 
Ideas, and Morality. 

Rcnnel, Major, quoted on Alexanders 
invasion of India,!. 145, note. On 
the stale of the line arts with the 
Hindus, II. 39f note. Gn the ancient 
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^tate of Hindustan, lOl. On tlie 
portion of India included in the em- 
pire of Darius Hyslaspes, 20R, and 
note. 

Retaliation, law of, with the Hindus, 
and other nations, I. 21fj, 

Revenue. See East India Company. 
New plan for the collection of, in 
India, IV. 2. Hindu mode of collect- 
ing, V. 40, S. Mogul mode of col- 
lecting, 4()(). 

Rewaids and punishments, future, little 
effect of, on the Hindus, I. .S74. I 

Reynicr, General, on the moral prece|)ts 
of the Mussulmans of modern Egypt, 
(piotcd, I. 3<)2, note. 

llhandaterrah, assigned to the (company 
by the Rajah of Cherik as security of 
a large standing debt, V. 2f)7. 

Rice, the principal food of the Hindus, 
1.410. 

Richardson, (Captain, leads the storming ! 
party at the capture of Raroach, VI. , 
442 . ; 

Richard.son, Mr. quoted on the penances | 
of the Fakcers, I. 3^)4, note. On the 
authenticity of Duperron’s fragments 
of the Zendavesta, 3(>i), note. His 
account of the respect paid to women 
hy the .Arabians, Persians, and 'I’ar- 
tars, disputed, 3H(J, note. 

Ritual of the Hindus, T. 4.32. 

Rizia, Sultana, reign of, 11. 235. 

Roads, state of the Chinese, II 1(J3. 

Kobheries, increase of, in India, to what 
atiribiitable, V. 40.5. 

Roberts, Major, lends the storming 
p.irly at Pa tecta, IV. .U8. 

Roliertson, Dr. quoted on the little re- 
gard due to the early aniiaE of nations, 

I. I3O, note. On the Hindu igno- j 
ranee of Alexander’.s invasion of 
India, 11.3, note. On the abuse of j 
snhordinationamongbaiharous tribes, | 
llxj, note. Falsely characterizes the 
Hindu law as arranged in natural and 
luminous order, l()7, note. Quoted 
on Mexican taxation, 279> note. On 
the acknowledgment of a Supreme 
Power by the American tribes, 292. 

On the custom with the American 
tribes of the wife burning herself in 
the funeral pile of the husband, 359, 
note. Mi.staken in considering the 
litigious subtlety of the Hindus as a 
S'lgnofhigh civilization, 40a, note. On 
the pagoda of Chillainbrum, II. .3. 


On the skill of the Mexicans in the 
hianual arts, 30, note. On the paint- 
ings of the Mexicans, 37, note. On 
the mistaken notions of the Spaniards 
respecting the civilization of the 
Mexicans, 143, note. On the division 
of India into khigdoins and states in 
the time of Alexander, 19,3, note. 
Rockets, army of Ahmed Abdallee 
thrown into confusion by the explo- 
sion of a magazine of, II. 409. 
Roekingbam, Marquis, succeeds Lord 
Nonli as prune minister, IV. 463. 
Roe, Sir I'homas, his embassy to the 
Mogul court, 1, II. 317- Quoted 
on the Mogul buildings, II. I. 
Rohilla':, nime of, whence derived, 
II. 288, note. Their state, by whom 
founded, 40.3. Attacked by the Mah- 
rattas and the Mogul, III. 485. 
Qualities and conduct of their chiefs, 
487- Their perilous situation, from 
(he Subnhdar of Onde and the Mah- 
rattas, 4()0. Form a treaty with the 
Suhahdar, 492 ; the conditions of 
which he fails to fulfil, 494. The 
Mahrattas and the Subahdar, each bid- 
ding for their alliance, they join the 
.Suh.ihdar and the English, 496. 
Their destruction concerted by the 
Suhahdar and the English, 498, Pre- 
texts hy which this measure was 
vindicated, 499* Its accomplishment, 
.307. Features of cruelly attending 
It, 509, note. This war one of the 
charges against Mr. Plastings on his 
impeachment, V. .34. V'^oied by the 
House of Commons not worthy of 
im|)eachment, .3.3. 

Ross, Lieuten.un-Colonel, when repri- 
manded bv the Directors, the censure 
struck oiu hv the Hoard of Control, 
V. 69. 

Row, Haldgcc, Mahratta General, ac- 
count of. III. 128, 179- 

Row, Govind, brother of Futty Sing, 
IV. 48. 

Row, Madhoo. See Madhon. 

Row, Narrain, assassinated, HI. .330. 

Roy-royan, nature of the office of, III. 
466. 

Ruffeh al Dirjant, grandson of Anrung- 
zebe, raised to the throne on the de- 
position of Feroksere, II. .3^. Suc- 
ceeded by his brother Ruffeh al 
Dowla, ibid. 

Rumbold, Sir Thomas, succeeds Lord 
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Pigot as Governor o|' Maiiras, IV. 
l«2. Suspends ihe Committee of 
Circuit, and summons the Zemindars 
to Madras, \Qb. His corrupt and 
mercenary proceedings in the busi- 
ness of the Zemindars, 126, 12?. 
His conduct siroiigly condemned by 
tbe Court of Dircciors, 130. Dis- 
missed from the Company’s service, 
with four members of the ^Jadlas 
council, 133. Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings against him, 463. 

Russel, Mr. appointed resident at T.m- 
jore, IV. 114. One of the Com- 
mittee of CireiiU, to exidore the 
Ciicars, 115. 

Russia, attempts of, to oluaiu a passaue 
to India, through the Stiaits of Way- 
gaiz, 1.7. 

Russians, their deportment blended 
with a suavity of address, not war- 
ranted their ap|)earance, I. 4()0, 
note. Iheir expeitness m the use of 
their rude tools, II. 2(j. 

Ryley, Mr. his examitialioii in the 
House of Commons rcl.ilivc to the 
2^minddrs ol Oude, VI. ..'45. 

Ryots, husbandmen iti India so deno- 
minated, I. 271. Qucftiion, of ihcir 
interest in the soil winch belonged 
to them, examined, 2/3. Resort to 
robbery for a subsistence when driven 
to desjuir, 405, note. Examjilc of 
their profligacy in this respect, ihul. 
Oppression of, by Dev i Sing, agent 
of \lr. Hastings, V. 83. Their pos- 
scsssions hereditary, 410. Oppres- 
sions exercised upon them by the Ze- 
mindars, ibid. Handed over to the 
Zemindars by the Anglo-Indian go- 
vernment, 411. Their importance, 
412. Effects of the financial system 
of Lord Cornwallis on them, 442. 

Saadoolbh Khan, joins the army of the 

• Abdallec chief, 11.420. 

Saadut Khan, Nabob of Oude, con- 
cerned in the plot for the assassina- 
tion of Hussun, II. .3y5. Defeats the 
Mahrattas, 3^8. Taken prisoner in 
the battle against Nadin, 401. VVlulc 
a prisoner acts treacherously against 
his sovereign, 402. His death, 403. 

Sabiani, their magnificent mode of liv- 
ing, II. 183, note. 

Sabiism, prevalence of, with the early 
f^slern nations, I. 335, note. 


Sacontala, Hindu poem, story of, II. 48. 

Sacraments, what observed as, by the 
Hindus, 1. 434. 

Sacrifice, human. See Human. 

Sadatullah, Nabob of Carnatic, III. 85. 

Saharuiipnrc, taken from Zabila Khan 
by the allied forces of the Mogul and 
the Mahrattas, HI, 487. 

Saheh Rajah, decorated by the French 
with the title of Nabob of Arcot, III. 
204. 

Salioo Rajah, III. 526. 

Sahujec, Tanjonne Prince, applies to 
the English to aid his restoration to 
llic ihrone, HI. 77- Elies from the 
English, who, pretending to assist 
him, side wilh his rival, 83. 

Sailors, iinporiaiice of training them for 
land opeialioiis, 111 55, note. 

St. David, fort, hmll, 1. 10(). Attacked 
by the Erench, III. O7. Taken by 
the Erench, i()5. 

St. Gcoigc, liisl erected into a presi- 
dt-nev, I 7t). See fui tluT, Madras. 

St. Helena, granted to the East India 
Company by royal charter, 1. ^4. 

St. John, Mr. opens the article of im- 
peachment in the case of Mr. Hast- 
ings relative to the creating of inlhi- 
ence, V. 176. 

St.Tliomas, town near Madras, accouiii 
of 111.74. 

Sair. SeeSa)ei. 

Salabut Jung, son of Nizam al Mulk. 
appointed to tlie sovereignty of Dec- 
can, on the death of Mirzapha Jung, 
III. 101. Ills wars in concert vvitli 
Hussy, 128. His quarrel wilh Bussy. 
and subsequent reconciliation, 

137. Appoints his two brothers H' 
important stations, contrary to the 
advice of Bussy, 188. Mutiny in his 
army, I8p. His grief, ou Bussy’s 
quilting him, 205. Concludes » 
treaty with the English, 252. Coii' 
firmed, as Subahdar of Deccan, h) 
the treaty of P.iris, 342. llisdeatli 
mentioned, V. 259* 

Salsetle, seized by the English, III. 537 
Ceded to them, wilh other places, b) 
Ragoba, 538. Ceded to them by the 
government of Poonah, .048. 

Salt, partnership between Clive and 
others for the monopoly of, IH. 3hh. 
Regulations respecting the iponopoh 
of, 367. Alterations respecting th** 
monopoly of, by Lord Cornwallis,' 
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418. Monoj)oly of, taken by the 
ConijKuiy ij) Oude and Ferruckabad, 
VI. 240. 

Salt|iotre, monopoly of, oblaincd by 
Clive, for the Comp, mv, JH. Q43. 

SaniiUiides {icconm of, II. 2]5. 

Sambah, or Sambagee, sucreeds bis 
father Sevagec, 11.3(i(b His recep- 
tion ()i Akbar, son of Aiirungyebe, 
who lakes refuge with him, 370. 
Taken prisoner, and put to a cruel 
death by Aijrimgzebe, .3/2. 

Sangats, nameguen to Jndian villages, 

II. .378. 

Sanscrit language, excellences ascribed 
to it, II. 80, 

Sapor, \ictory of, not known to the 
modem FerMans, II. (ir), note 

Saidinapaln.s, sieiling amount of his 
treasnie, II. 183. 

Sailorlns, Major, V. 328. 

Sasnee, lort, taken by the Fingli.sh, VI. 
243. 

Sasijiiides, dynasty of, 11. 111. 

Satlimungul taken by the Kngliib, V. 
2()(). 

Saiyiivrata, Noah of the Hindus, fable 
of, 1. hSb. 

Savauoor, Nabob of, reduced t(» depen- 
dence by Ilyder All, HI 4l(). 

Saul tree, how used bv the Indians, as 
the ordeal of witliciaff. i. 423, 

Saunders, Mr., Madras Fresident, un- 
wisely advises an attack on Gingee, 
which fails, III. 1 14. Fniers into a 
negotiation for peace with Dupleix, 
121. Departs lor Europe, 132, 

Sayer duties, abolished, V. 417, VI. 
240. 

Scalds, character of their poetry, II. .'j?. 

‘Scandinavians, had a notion of some 
mysterious power superior to their 
gods, 1. 338, note. Countwl their 
unities to twelve, II. 40, note. Qua- 
lities of which their young warriors 
boasted, to gain the good opinion of 
their mistresses, 41, note. Tlieir 
poetry, 57, note. 

Scarlet, dyed best by the Chinese, If. 
21, note. 

Schools, of the Hindus, II. 104. Of 
other Eastern nations, lOb. 

Soindia, Dowlut Row, English alliance 
with him attempted, VI. 167- The 
idea applauded and abandoned 1.59. 
Attempt to make him substitute to his 
Own, a British military force, 315. 


Defeated by Holkar, 320. Invited 
to participate in the treaty of BasseinJ 
330. Arrives in the vicinity of Boor- 
hanpore, 336. Further attempts to 
make him conclude a treaty similar to 
that with the Peshwa, ibid. Pressed 
lor a declaration of bis intentions in 
regard to the treaty of Bassein, 347. 
Mis declining a direct answer consider- 
ed as a warlike menace, 350, Joins 
with the Hajah of Berar in hostilities, 
354. Declares vviili the Rajah his 
dissatislaction with the treaty, 356, 
Comniaiuled to quit their threatening 
position, 3.57. Evade compliance, 
3.59. Various objects of the war 
against him, 394. Account of his 
French forces, 3()6. By the despoha- 
lion of the l^inperor, becomes sove- 
reign of India, 404, Deserted by the 
French commander, 413. His French 
force totally destroyed, 426. His ter- 
ritory in the Doonh taken, ibid. He 
and the Bajali separate their forces, 

432. Makes an overture of peace, 

433. Views of Lord Morninglon re- 
gaiding him, 446. Treaty with him 
concluded, 448. Enters into the de- 
fensive alli.mce, 450. Leagues with 
Holkar, 466. Disjiutes of the British 
with him, 49f). Opportunity over- 
looked by him of performing a bril- 
liant exploit, 503. Complaints of the 
British against him, .50.5. Prospect of a 
war with him, 5o6. Account of his 
forces, 608. Joined by Holkar, 511. 
Evades the return of the British resi- 
dent, ibid. Professes amicable inten- 
tions, .516. Lord Cornwallis resolves 
on peace w'iili him, 625. Treaty con- 
cluded, 537. 

Scindia, Madagee, Mahralta chief, his 
possessions, HI. .528. Joins the party 
of the Miilseddies against Hagoba, 
.532. Joins the party of Nana Fur- 
navesc, IV. 34. Baroach given np 
to him, and Ragoba placed in his 
hands, 37. Di'^sension between 
and Nana, 46. Negotiation between 
bun and the English broken off, 
and war resolved on, ibid. Amount 
of his forces 47. His camp surprised 
by General Goddard, and his army 
put to flight, 49. Alarm given to 
him by the capture of the fortress of 
Grualior, 52. Treaty of peace con- 
cluded with atift tj: • 
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ings an pbject of jealousy to the Eng. 
iisn, V. 1 1. Peace with him an aim 
of Mr. Hastings's government, ibid. 
Gets possession of the Mogul and his 
dominmns, 15. Directs his advan- 
tages against the Company, ibid. His 
designs against the Mogul s eldest son, 
l6. Price asked by him, for an alli- 
ance against Tippoo Saib, :^93. His 
death and its cflects, VI. ^S. 

Scott, Major, agent to Mr. Hastings, V^. 
40. Calls on Mr. Burke to produce 
his accusations against Mr. Hastings, 
ibid. Reference to his speech relating 
to Mr. Francis, 6l, note. Presents a 
petition to the House of Commons 
from Mr. Hastings, complaining of 
Mr. Burke’s representations, 103. Re- 
buked by the Commons, for reviling 
the Managers, by animadversions in 

f ioint, l6(). l!5ent to negotiate the mi- 
itary reform at (Jude, ib'H. His con- 
duct in the business, l(j9, et seq. 

Scott, Mr. Jonathan, on the original 
country of the Mahrattas, quoted, II. 
357, note. On the depraved ch.irac- 
ter of the uiliabitanls of Hindustan, 
404. 

Scriptures, teaching and study of, one 
of the Hindu sacraments, I. 4.34. 
Sculpture of the Hindus and Mexicans, 

I. 34, and note. 

Scythians, their con<iuesls in Asia, II. ^ 
207. Invade Persia, 213. 

Secunder, his reign, II. 281. 

Seer Mutakareen, outlie love of learn- 
ing in India in the time of Aliverdi, 
quoted, II. 105, note. On the death 
of Ghazee ad Dien Khan, III. 120, 
note. Translator of, extenuates the 
crime of the lilackhole tragedy, and 
accuses the English of a greater atro- 
city, l.aO, note. 

Sects, bankers of Moorshedabnd, account 
of, III. 239. Pul to death by Meer 
Causim, .308. 

Seiks, coiiniry of, well cuhivaled II. 27, 
note. Their origin and history, 377, 
388. 

Seleucus, his conquests in India, 11. 
208. 

Self-convicting evidence, its principle 
examined, V. 132. 

Self-delusion, English in India, not well 
guarded against it, VI. 280. 

Seiim, his reign, II. 290. 

Seljukldes, dynasty of, II. 224. | 


Sepoys, Indian soldiers, account of, HI. 

19- 

Sera, nabobship of, conferred on Hyder 
Ali,III. 415. 

Sereffraz Khan, grandson of Jaffier, ac- 
count of, III. 139. 

Serfojee, Rajah of Tanjore, resigns the 
powers of government to the English, 
VI. 268. 

.Serhind, plundered by Ahmed Abdallee, 
II. 408. 

Seringap.itam, bridge at, described, II. 
13. Preparations for the siege of, 
1 V. 321. Lord Cornwallis’s inarch 
' upon, 357* Tippoo Saib defeated 
under its walls, 273. Besieged, 274 
General Harris’s march upon, VI. 
10(). Taken by assault, 1 12. 

Seringham, island, its pagoda described, 
II. .3. Characterized as constituting an 
era in the history of India, HI. 103 

Servants, ( almuek, Negro, and Hindu, 
charncieri/cd, I. Hit), note. 

Servants of the I'.asi India (’ompany, 
mi^hehaviollr of, m the early period ol 
the f’oinpany’s concerns, I. .59. Re- 
fractory conduct of, at Fort St 
George, 87, New regulations for the 
government of, 99. See further I’jsi 
India ('ompany. 

Seton, Mr. his account of the Nabob ol 
Surat, VI 2.'),'), 251). 

Sevagec, founder of tlie Maliralta pouci, 
in an attack upon Sunt repulsed In 
the Laiglisli factory, I. 80. (’0111- 

mencemeiit of his fortunes, 11. 3 )S 
His exploits against Anrunazebe, M)0 
Submits to the Emperor, but revolts 
from being treated with contiimolv, 
,3()2. Plunders Surat and recover'- 
his former possessions, ,3(J4. Arlkillv 
obtains a truce, ibid. Enters the ter- 
ritory ofGolconda with 40,000 bor'^e. 
and takes the fortress of (iirigee. 
Vellore, and other places, .Sfi:) I>^- 
teiUof his dominions at liis death, 3f)7 

Severndroog, situation of, III l'»'k 
Taken by Cli\ e, 1.^)3. Eiiribcraccouiit 
of, V. .342. Taken by (’olonel Stuart, 
after immense labour, ,344. 

.Sex, female, characterized as the greatest 
admirers of the military character, and 
inosldevoted losuperslition and priests 
1. Ifi6, note. See further, Women. 

Shaal), acl Dien, son of Crhazce ad Dif’^* 
account of, II. 412. 

Shah Jehan. See C'hiirrum. 
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Shah Namu, Hindu poem, account of, 

II. 57. 

Shajee, father of Sevagee, account of, 
and his exploits, II. 358, and note. 

Shaisla Khan, settt by Auriingzebe to 
command in Deccan, II. 3()1. Wound- 
ed in his bed at Poonah by a banditti, 
and his son killed, ibid. 

Shaw, quoted on the dexterity of Hindu 
' merchants in calcnlalion, I. 418. 

Shelburne, Lord, appointed prime mi- 
nister, IV. 40’8. 

Shere Khan, his contests with and per- 
fidy to Hninaioon, II. 287- His an- 
cestry, 288. Killed by an explosion 
of gunpowder, 28^. His various be- 
neficial establishments, 290. 

Sheridan, Mr. his speech on the Oude 
charge against Mr. Hastings, consider- 
ed as one of the brightest efforts of 
English elo(|uence, V. ()2. Sums 
up the evidence on this charge, 217. 

Shezada, son of Aulumgeer the Second, 
invades Bengal, III. 2.53. Beptilsed, 
257. On the assassination of his fa- 
ther assumes the slate and title ofEm- 
pCror, 2()(). Defeats the Governor of 
Bahar near Patna, 2t)l. Is defeated 
in turn by Meeran and the Pmglish, 
2()3. Flies to Bahar, 2()4. Defeated 
by the l^nglish at Gyah Maunpore, 
27(j. Visited by Major Carnac, who 
negotiates a peace with him, 279. 
War being renewed, is again deleated 
and a second treaty made, 314, 315. 
Further arrangements of the English 
with, 362. Interview of Lord Clive 
with, 378. Confirms to the English 
the government of the Northern Cir- 
cars, 401. Conducted by Mahratta 
chiefs to Delhi, 484. In concert with 
the Mahraltas, attacks the country of 
Zabita Khan, 485. Reduced to ab- 
ject dependence on the Mahrattas, 
494. Revenue due to him refused by 
the English, 51.3. Defeated by Zabita 
Khan, and obliged to remit arrears of 
tribute, 552. Conduct of Mr. Hastings 
respecting him, V. 1 1. Submits him- 
self to the power of Scindia, 14, VL 
404. Cruelty of his treatment by 
Gholam Khadur, ibid. Places him- 
self under the protection of the Eng- 
lish on their taking Delhi, 416. Provi- 
Rion made for him and his family, 482. 
Shipping, Corniniltee of, at the India 
House, HI. 8. 


Shirley, Sir Robert, Ambassador to Per- 
sia, 1. 52. 

Shitabroy, Rajah, Naib Duan of Patna, 
arrest^ and sent to Calcutta, III. 
476. Acquitted after a confinement 
of two years, 483. Dies of a broken 
heart, ibid. 

Shore, Sir John, Lord Teignmouth, his 
account of the practice of silting in 
dhcriia, 1. 209, note. His ideas of 
the impractability by the Company’s 
servants of reform in the government 
of India, V. 400. In favour of the 
ryots, against the Zemindar.s, 412, 
His description of the Company’s ser- 
vants lamentably true, 504. Succeeds 
Lord Cornwallis as Governor- Gene- 
ral, VI, 18. Directs his attention to 
Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas, ibid. 
Urges the Nabob of Oude to arrange 
the internal administration of his 
country, 3(). His proceedings at 
Lucknow, 42. His conduct respect- 
ing the bastardy, and consequent de- 
position, of Mirza Ali, N.ibob of 
Glide, 49. His conduct approved 
and commended by the powers at 
home, 48. Resigns, and sails for 
England, Ol. 

Shuinse, sovereign in Deccan, IL .307. 

Siddec, meaning of the appellation, 11, 

397. 

Siddee Jore, assassinated for losing Dun- 
da Rajapore, of vvhicli he was Gover- 
nor, I L.39(). Hib assassination aveng- 
ed by his brother, who surrenders the 
fort ofGingerah and the fleet ofBee- 
japore to Aiirnngzebe, ibid. 

Simoga, taken by the Bliow, in alliance 
with the English, V. 350. 

Sinners, enmneralion of, from tlie Insti- 
tutes of Menu, who siifler some mor- 
bid change in their bodies, 1. 348. 

Sirbullimd Khan, invited to court by 
Feroksere, to act against the Syed 
brothers, 1 1. 391. 

Sirhind, taken from the Seiks, by Shah 
Aulum, 11. .379- Plundered by Ah- 
med Abdallee, 408. 

Siva, Hindu god, indistinct nature of his 
functions, 1. 298. 

Skinner, Sir Thomas, proceedings res- 
pecting in parliament for infringing 
the East India Company’s monopolv, 
1 . 88 . 

Smith, Colonel, appointed one of the 
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J 82 . His retreat to Trinomalee after 
being defeated by Hyder, 419. Re- 
called, 4SS. Restored, 4£4. 

Smith, General, employed in expelling 
Ameer Khun from the Company's 
territory, VI. 497. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, on the causes which 
render astronomy the first science cul- 
tivated by a rude people, quoted, 1. 
90. On the province of philosophy 
to connect the apparantly disjointed 
objects of iivUlnre, (JC. note. 

Smith, Mr. dejirivcd of his seat in the 
Madras council, IV. 1.^8. 

Society. See Human Namre. 

SoIFarides, account of, II. 21.3. 

Soldier, Hindu, ceremonies to be ob- 
served by, I. 44.3. 

Soliman, son of Dara, defeats his uncle 
Siija, II. 338. Flies from Auruno;- 
lebe to the Rajah of Serinagur, 342. 
Betrayed by the Rajah, and imprison- 
ed by Aurun^/ebe, 348. Desires to 
be beheaded, fearing the pousta, 3.34, 
note. 

Sonnerat, his description of the state of 
women in India, 1. 383, note On 
the architecture of the Hindus, quot- 
ed, II. 10. His description of an 
Hindu loom, 19, note. Describes the 
mode in which an Indian car|)enier 
performs his work, 31, note. Quoted 
on the Slate of the fine aits with the 
Hindus, 33, 3(), note. On the laws 
and religion of the Ilmdub encourag- 
ing a spirit of restlessness and warfare, 
Ibl, l(i2, note. 

Sooffees, sect among the Afghanns, ac- 
count of, II. 76, note. 

Soonda, taken by Hyder Ali, III. 4l(i. 

Sooraje Mul, II. 414. Forms a scheme 
for the ruin of Ghazee ad Dien, 
415. 

Souri, a Gaurian, his revolt, II. 227. 

Speke, Mr. chosen Vice-President of the 
council, and deputy Governor of Fort 
William, VI. 218. 

Spencer, Mr. succeeds Vansillarlas Pre- 
sident of Bengal, III. 321. 

Spice trade, attempted by the liast India 
Company, I. 32. 

Spies, crimes in India not remedied by 
a system of, V. 497- 

Spinning, skill of the Hindus in, from 
the softness of their hands, II. 1.3. 

Spirits, account of the Hindu sacrament 
bf, I. 439. 


Sraddhas, monthly ceremonies of the 
Hindus, account of, I. 448. 

Stavorinus, on the apathy of the Hindus 
to offices of humanity, quoted, I. 404. 
On their experiness in the use of their 
rude tools, II. 3 1 , note, 

Stephenson, (olonel, takes Jalnapoor, 
VI. 428. Joins the army of General 
VVellcblcy, 4.3 1 . Takes Boorhanpore 
and Asseerghur, 432. Commands a 
division in tlie siege and capture of 
Gawilghur, 437. 

Stewart, Nlr. Charles, on the character 
f*rShaista Khan, quoted, I, 107, note. 
On the Kings ot Behar beinig lords- 
parainount of India, which he re- 
futes, 179, note. Charged with hav- 
ing softened the account of the inso- 
lence of Kei Kohad to his father, 
24-7, note, 

Stinkaids, name given to an order in 
society among the Natchez, I. 1{)9, 
note. 

Story-telling, Hindu amusement, 1. 41(). 
Amusement with the negroes ol 
Africa, ibid, note, 

Strachey, Edward, one of the Mooi- 
.shedabad judges, bis excellent rem.irks 
on Indian jurisprudence, V. .331, 
note. 

Strachey, Mr. HI. 3fi0. 

Strachey, Sir 11, on the tyranny of the 
Mahralla power, quoted, ll. 17t 
On the expense Ryois are subject to 
in prosecuting their suits, V. 43(), 
note. Mentions circumstances which 
obstructs the conviction of delin- 
quents in Indian administration ot 
justice, 477. On the practice of per- 
jury in India, 4(;i . 

Stuart, Colonel, attacks and takes Din- 
digul, V. 289- Commands at tin 
siege of Severndroog, 342, 3()9, 374. 
Commands the Bombay army, VI. 
})(). Repulses Tippoo Saib, 100. Ar- 
rives liefore Scringapalam, 108. 

Stuart, General, claims the military sta- 
tion at Tanjore, IV. 114. Di.sputts 
in the council of Madias respecting 
the (picstion of his being nominated 
to the court of the Rajah of Tanjore, 
115. His concern in the arrest ot 
Lord Pigot, I 19. Succeeds Sir I\vre 
Coote in the command of the Madras 
army, 223. Refuses to obey the or- 
ders > of the Madras president, 
Defeated before Cuddalorc, 2.33. P"' 





under arrest and sent to England, 
239. 

Student, one of the periods into which 
life is distributed by the Hindus, 
account of, I, 377. Frivolous ce- 
remonies his main business, 378, 
and note. Dress prescribed for, 445. 

Subactagi, account of, II. 215. 

Subahdar, meaning of, I. 3 12, 111. 84. 

Subahs, number into which the Mogul 
Empire was divided on the death of 
Akhar, II. .312. 

Subder Ah, Nabob of Carnatic, assassi- 
nated, III. 87. 

Succession, right of, in children, sug- 
gested in a very early period of society, 

I. 210. Hindu laws resj^ecting, 211. 

Sudder Duanee Adaulut, Court of Ap- 
peal in India, how constituted, III. , 
470. Sir Elijah Impey appointed j 
Judge of, with a salary, 366. Opinion 
of the English lawyers upon this ap- I 
poinlment, ibtd. lleHections of the j 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons upon it, 307. Regulations j 
introduced into it, 309. C’heck pro- 
posed respecting the proceedings in, 
V. 425, note. 

Sudras, Hindu servants or slaves, de- 
graded state of, I. l07- 

Suffder Jung, made Vizir to Ahmed 
Shah, II. 410. His contests with 
the Ilohillas, ibid. Revolts, 41-3. 
Dies, 415. ' 

SufTrein, Admiral, sails with a fleet for 
India, IV. 20.3. Defeated by the 
English in Praya Bay, 20? His en- 
gagement with the English fleet off" 
Ceylon, 214 : further engagement off 
Negapalam, 217- His character, ibid. 
Takes Tiincoinalee, 218. In a naval 
engagement, after taking Trmcomalee, 
breaks six of his captains for miscon- 
duct, 220. Follows the English fleet 
from Trincomalce, and another en- 
gagement takes place, 23t). 

Suja, son of Shah Jehan, and Snhahdar 
of Bengal, his character, 11. 337. 
His conduct on the illness of his 
father, 338. Defeated by his brother 
Aurungzebe, 344. Seeking refuge 
with the Rajah of Arracaii, is be- 
trayed and imprisoned, 348. A Patau 
chief, from personal resemblance to 
him, uroclaimed King of India, 3()8. 
Sujah Khan, account of, III. 138, 139- 

Sullivan, Mr. .appointed agent to the 


Nabob of Carnatic, IV. 196. Ap- 
pointed minister to the court of the 
Nabob, 198. Plans the expedition 
into Coimbetore, 239, His contract 
for opium, V. 184. 

Sully, instance cited by, of the differ- 
ence between the neat produce of 
taxes, and tlie amount taken from the 
people, I. 279. 

Sumatra, first trade to, I. 37. 

Sumner, Mr. arrives in India with 
Clive as Member of the Select Com- 
mittee at Calculla, 111. 34*9. His 
concern in pritaie trade, 366. 

Sumroo, German oflieer in the service 
of Meer (Auisim, 111. .306. His as- 
s.issination ofltred by Suja Dowla to 
the Englibh, 315. Abandons Suja 
Dowla, and seeks service with the 
Jaats, 359. 

Sun, reserve of the modern Brahmens 
respecting the title of Deva given to 
it, I. .326, note. Heat, light, and 
flame of the sun shadowed forth by 
the three princinal gods of tlte Hin- 
dus, .332. Hindu prayer to the sun, 
334. Sun worshipped by other na- 
tions, 33.5, note. Temple erected to 
the sun, at the expen'ic of the entire 
revennts of Orissa for twelve years, 
H. 12, note. 

Sungarpore, taken by Sev igee, II. 36O. 

Supervisors, board of, sent to India, III. 
428. Lost in their passage, 431. 
Further appoinlinciu ot, 460. 

Supreme fVinneilln Indi.t, first appoint- 
ment of, and of w hoin cornposetl, HI. 
457. Disagreement between, at the 
fit St meeting, 5 1 9. Two parlies in, 
521. Annonnee their powers to the 
difl'erent provinces, and require from 
e.ach a statement of its situation, 525. 
Object to a treaty made by the Bom- 
b.ay Council with Ragoba,542. Treat 
with the Poonah government, by a 
negotiator of iheir own, 544. Forbid 
the Bombay Council to receive Ra- 
goba within the limits of their govern- 
ment, 549. Their dissensions respect- 
ing the widow of Burdwan and her 

-son, 552 ; respecting Niincomar, 561. 
Their acrimonious debates as to the 
most eligible pl.m fur levying taxes, 
IV. 1 ; on the appointment to the 
office of resident of Ontie, 17; on 
the management of the household of; 
the N.^ bob Mubarek nl Dowla, 21 
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Dtti ihe resolution of the Madras Pre- 
sidency to aid the JMutseddies, who 
proposed to restore Ragoba, 30. Ap- 
point a force to march across India to 
Bombay, 31. Their view in this in- 
determinate and obscure, 40. Dis- 
avow the treaty dictated by the Mah- 
ratlas to the Bombay army, 45. Sus- 
pend the Governor of Madras, 174. 
Form a treaty with the Nabob of 
Carnatic, without the knowledge of 
the Council of Madras, IQG. Fur- 
ther instances of their opposition to 
the Madras Presidency, 24g. Oppose 
the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
See the next article. Appoint the 
chief justice, judge of the Sudder 
Duannee Adaulot, 30(). 

Supreme Court of Judicature, establish- 
ment of, and powers given to it, IV. 
267. Its operations cruel to the inha- 
bitants, 2G9 ; interfere with and sus- 
pend the colleciioii of the rexenues, 
271,292; Mispend the administration 
of justice, aiul annihdate the powers 
of government, 27-3. Instances of us 
oppressive spirit, 230. Its conduct 
in the Patna cause, 282 j and Dacca 
cause, 280. Its servants arrested by 
the Supreme Council, 2(J4. Supreme 
Council petition parliament against 
its proceedings, 296. Bill passed for 
restraining it, 4(i2. 

Surat, first trade of the English to, I. 26. 
English factory established at, ibid. 
Contest at, of the English with the 
Portuguese, 43. English trade to, 
suspended, 71. English factory at, 
attacked by the Mahraltas, 8(); seized 
by Aurungzebe, 107; restored, ibid. 
The place plundered by Sevagee, 11. 
362,3^4. Its situation, VI. 250. Its 
history, ibid, et seq. English attempt 
•to place the government of, on a new 
fooling, 254. Resolution taken to 
depose the Nabob of, 257* Reasoning 
of the Governor- General in support 
of the measure, ibid. Mode in which 
it was effected, 259- . , , , , 

Surya Sidhanta, chief Hindu book of 
astronomy, I. 89. . . 

Sykes, Mr. arrives in India with Clive as 
^Member of the Select Committee at 
Calcutta, III. 34-9,382. 

Syroes, on the Birmans, quoted, 11. 
jq 9, 200, note. 


Tadkeratussulatiu, historical Hindu 
treatise, II. 151, 

Taheretes, account of, II. 214. 

Tanjore, taken by Shajee, father of' Se- 
vagee, 11.359. Heirs to the Hajah- 
ship of, ibid. Account of, and its 
princes, HI. 78. Motive of the 
Enulish for invading it, 80. Their 
first warlike opei.uions in, ibid. Ex- 
pedition of the Flench against, I98. 
Views of Mahomed Ah against, 338. 
Terms on which Prelaupa Sing, the 
Rajah of, is alloweil quiet possession 
of his territories, 340. Coniention of 
the Rajah of, with Mahomed Ali, 
respecting the mound of Cavery, 34(). 
Views of the English and Mahomed 
Ali, as to his territory and supposed 
wealth, ix . 74. Rajah of, xvrests 
from the Marawars a territory taken 
from his dominions, 78. War with 
on this account, discussed by the Ma- 
dras presidency, and urged by the 
Nabob of ('ariiatic, 79, SO. The pre- 
sidency compiles, and the Rajah is 
reduced to sign a treaty xvilh the Na- 
bob, 85. Disapproving of ibis treaty, 
the presidency threaten to renew hos- 
tilities, 8(). War renewed, 98. Letter 
of the Rajah to the English com- 
mander, ibid. The Rajah defeated, 
dethroned, and imprisoned, 101. 
Treatment of, while a prisoner, l()3. 
Restored, 111. Resident established 
at Tanjore, 114. The country over- 
run bv Hyder, 181. Battle of, 21 2. 
Ameer Sing, Rajah of, deposed, VI. 
2()7. His death, 301 . 

Tanks at Achcl, injury that would have 
resulted, had Lord Cornwallis des- 
troyed them, VI. 104. 

Tapanouly, restored to the English by 
the treaty of Paris, HI. 342. 

Tartars, religion of, 1. .324, note. Cha- 
racterized, as sober, accurate, dexter- 
ous, and faithful, H. 188, note. 

Talta, detached from the dominions of 
the Mogul, and added to those of 
Nadir Shah, 11. 404. 

Taxation, outline of that of the Hindus, 
1. 247. Qualities desirable in a system 
of, 249. Evils resulting from uncer- 
tainty in, 250 ; from uneipial partition 
of, ibid. ; from such as impedes pro- 
duction, 251 ; from such astliminishes 
useful qualities in the people, ibid. 
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Taxation of the Hindus tried by these 
qualities, SdS. Instance of the differ- 
ence between the neat produce of 
taxes and the amount taken from the 
people, 279. In Mexico and Persia 
taxation paid in kind, 2fi0. Paid in 
kind in China, II. IQ-S, 281. Taxation 
of the Mahomcdans, II. 454. Coin- 
’s territories in India over-laxcd, 
12 . 

Taylor, Mr. sums up the charge of con- 
tracts, on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
V. 217. 

Teeg Bahadur, prophet of the Seiks, ac- 
count of, II. 378. 

Teign mouth, Lord. See Shore. 

Telingana, one of the divisions of Dec- 
can, extent and boundaries of, II. 
254. 

Tellicherry, exploits of the English gar- 
rison at, IV. 204. 

Temples, Hindu. See Pagodas. Mexi- 
can temples, II. O'. Tenqile of .leru- 
5a!ein,cost of, in building, 183, note. 

Tennant, quoted on the Hindus drown- 
ing themselves in the Ganges, 1.358, 
note. On the preferable attention 
paid to animals in India, note. 
On the proneness of tlie Hindu hus- 
bandmen to robbery, when driven to 
despair, 405, note. On the Hindu 
propensity to abusive language, 409. 
On the inferiority of the Hindus to 
Europeans in every art but weaving, 
II. 15, note. Ascribes the brilliant 
colours of the painted cloths of the 
East to the goodness of the water, 20, 
note. On the appearance of an Hindu 
field after one ploughing, 22, note. 
On the state of the art of painting 
with the Hindus, 35. On the use of 
glass by the Europeans in India, 42, 
note. Could find in the Sanscrit re- 
cords of Benares no history of the 
country, Gl, note. On the tendency 
of the Hindu superstition to estrange 
mankind, lf)6, note. 

Tenure in laud. See land. 

Tetteeah, fort, sufferings of the English 
in an attack on, VI. 248, 

Thales^ his mathematical knowledge, II. 
133. 

Thamas Koolee Khan. See Nadir 
Shah. 

Thiagar, taken by the English, III. 234. 

Thorne, Robert, suggests the practica- 

5 


bility of the North-West pasifl§^ 
I. 5. 

Three, numeral, virtues ascribed to, by 
the Hindus, II. 78. 

Thurlow, Lord, opposes the appoint- 
ment of Lord Macartney to the office 
of Governor-General of India, V. 38. 
In the House of Lords, declares 
against uncertain evidence, 122. As- 
serts ihat the acts of the Commons 
arc not those of the people, who are a 
body unknown to the Lords, 174. 
Considers the misrepresenting the 
conduct of judges, and magistrates, as 
a crime of a very high nature, 250. 
Animadversions on this supposition, 
ibid, et seq. Speech of Burke on the 
subject, 254, note. 

Tibet, reduced by one of the Generals 
of Shah Jehan, II. 332. 

Time, account of, as a divinity in the 
laws of Zoroaster, 1. 337. 

Timery, fort, taken by the French, III. 
204. Retaken by the English, 227. 

Timidity, feature of the Hindu charac- 
ter, I. 407, and note. 

Tinivelly, commencement of the war 
in, III. 132. Attempts of the Eng- 
lish to reduce it to more profitable 
obedience, I74. Plundered by Hyder 
Ah, 423. 

Tip|ioo Saib, repelled in an attack on 
(olonel Bail lie, iV. iGl. Lays siege 
to Wandewash, I79. Raises the 
siege, 184. Joins the French at Porto 
Novo, 212. Defeats Colonel Braith- 
waite, on the hanks of the Coleroon, 
213. Succeeds his father, Hyder 
Ali, 224. State of his army when 
joined to that of his father, 22g. Re- 
tires from Carnatic, ibid. Loses Man- 
galore, 231. Takes Bednore, 233. 
Invests Mangalore, ibid. Negotiation, 
into which he had entered with the 
English, broken off, 23?. Further 
proceedings against him, 239. Ne- 
gotiation with, again broken off, 243. 
Attacks Mangalore and is repulsed, 
245. Peace with, 247. Statement 
of his subsequent conduct, V. 26O. 
Lord Cornwallis accused of breaking 
public faiih with him, by the arrange- 
ments with the Nizam, 265. Sus- 
pected of hostile designs, 266. His 
disputes with the Rajah of Travan- 
core, 269. His demands on the Ra- 
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jiti,-973. Auackf his lines, and nar> 
rowly escapes, 277* Forces the lines 
8i«l ravages the country, 287- Cor- 
respondence between him and Gene- 
ral Medows, ibid. Drives back the 
division of Colonel Flovd,29l. Forces 
th« English depots of Caroor and Sat- 
limungul, 292. His stratagem for 
cutting off the English army frus- 
trated, 293. Invades Carnatic, 2()5. 
Plunders the island of Seringham, 
ibid. Plan of Ins operations, .315. 
His conduct in the battle of Anker.i, 
324. His negotiations with Lord 
Cornwallis, 32}). Sends a vakeel to 
treat with the allied army, 337- The 
inferiority of bis means betrayed by ! 
the feebleness of bis operations, 3.52. I 
Retakes Coimbelore, 35(). (Ellers to 
send takcfls for the sctilcmeni of dis- 
Miks, but the oH'er refused, ibid. 
Po'iliidt of his army before Seringa- 
patam, .360 His camp aiuckcd by 
[he English during the night, SO'J. 
Seteral of bis redoubts taken, 370. 
Loss of men on both sides, 373. 
Makes overtures through the Coim- 
leiorc prisoners, 37 t. Negotiations 
rommenced, 378. Two of bis sons 
received as host.iires in the llritish 
:am|), 380. Ceremony of their re- 
reption, .381. Defmitivc treaty de- 
ivered by them to Lord C’ornwallis, 
J86. Character of the aimsite terms 
n which the English speak of Tip- ■ 
kk), 38/. Prosperity of his country, . 
ind altachnient of his subjects to him, 
Jgp. yiiestioii of probi and lo'.s to , 
he English by the war with him, 1 
J92. Kcceues coldlv an oiler of a | 
more amu able cnnneximi, on ilic re- 
iteration of his sons to him, V I. 34. 
liis proclam.atKin for aid against the 
English, publidied in the Isle of 
France, f)4 Lord Monungton 111- 
iuced by this pruclam.itiou to declare 
ivar against him, ()8. Dein.inds of 
he (/overiior-f h’lieral on him, t)l. 
wnds a leiter to the Gowrnor-fiene- 
al, declar.Ttoi\ of jnedic intciuioiiH, 
)3. Prep.ires an emh^’’^v ot I'ruii*’, 
)5. VVar cominencfl, <)(i Makes 
Vesli overtures, 97- Amount <3 ihe 
irniy sent against turn, ihni. Marches ; 

igam»t the Bomb-ay arm^, fKK Com- 
jelled by General’ Suuirt to retreat, ; 


100. Defeated i« the action of Mal- 
villy, 106. Sends another overture, 
108. Draught of a preliminary treaty 
transmitted to him, 1 10. Particulars 
of the siege in which he is killed, 
112, et seq. Generous reception of 
his sons by Major Baird, who had 
been cruelly treated by him, 120. 
His dead body found, 122. Retro- 
spect of the views by which he was 
guided, 125. His character, 128. 
Superior state of his country com- 
pared with the Carnatic and Oude, 
12y. His mind strongly tinctured 
with religion, 131. Papers relative 
to bis connexion with the French 
found in his palace -after his death, 
133. His poverty, 13(), Settlement 
of his family, 143. 

'Pogrul Beg, account of, II. 224. 

Tools of the Hindus and other rude na- 
tions, II. 29. 

Tooth of Mahomet the Third, buried 
with solemn pomp, and a tomb 
erected over it, 11. 2()S. 

Torpasses, Indo-Portugnese so denomi- 
nated, III. 19 

Torments, self-inflicted, that the Divine 
Being IS delighted with them in his 
worsnij)|>ers accounted for, 1. 347, 
note. lA*rio<l in human society in 
which such worship suggests itself, 
352, note. 

Torture. Sec R.ick. 

Towerson, Captain, executed by the 
Dutch at Ainhoyn.a, I. 4(). 

Trade, begun with Russia by ( liancel- 
lour, 1. 6. Opened with Persia hv 
the l*'ast Indies, 35. Prwatc trade 
injurious to the I’Asl India Compam , 
59. Committee of, and (’oinmiltce 
to pre\enl private trade, III. 8. For 
.account of private trade by the Com- 
pany’s Servants, see East fndia Com- j 
pany and Serv.ints. Amount of ton- 
nage for jiriv.ile trade allowed l>y the 
bill for the renewal of the Company’s | 
charter, VL 8 

'rraveneorc, Kingof, inmleof .1 toning for 
Ins sins ueommended by the priests, 
II. 172 I’erritory of the Rnj.ih of, 

V’ vh8. His .dliance with the Eng- 
lish, ibid. His diqnncs with Tippoo 
S.nh, 2(19. Assisted by the r.n,-' 
lish, 271. Buys forts on bound- 
aries ol the Dutch, 273. La"h'!* 
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ness of the purchase questioned, 
ihid. Demands of Tippoo on him, 
270 . 

Treasury, Company’s Committee of, 
its occupations, III. 7- 

Triconopoly, account of, III. 8-5, 103. 
French aittniipi upon, bafticd, 110. 
Claimed by the Mysorians, who had 
assisted in defendiuji; it, 112. is dis- 
tressed lor provisions, and becomes 
the 5eat of war, I If), 120. Second 
attempt of the French upon, baffled, 
177- Alarmed at the operations of 
Lally, lyS. 

Trincomalee, taken by the English 
from the Dntcli, III. KjFu Taken hy 
the Frencli, 219. Naval battle near, 
220 . 

Trinomaloc, taken by the French, III. 
182. Retaken hy the English, 227- 
Country round it, de^olalcd by llydcr 
Ali, 419, *^20. 

Trioassoic, taken from llyder by the 
English, IV. 185. 

Triptolemus, laws of, I. 369, note. 

Trivaiore, fort, Liken bv the French, 
JII.204. 

Tronjollv, M. ('ominander of the 
French fleet in India, his engagement 
with the Fnglish off Pondicherry, 
IV. 140. 

Tuglick, his sjieech on the throne of 
Delhi being offered him, 11. 25(). 
After a siiort reign, killed by the fall- 
ing of the roof of a house, 260. 

I'uglirk, Crandson of Feroze, assassi- 
naied, after a short reign of five 
months, 11. 2()8. 

Turkey, or Levant, Coinpanv, expedi- 
tion of, to the l''ast-liulies, 1. I7. 

'I’lirks, character of, 1. 400, note. Phi- 
losophical accjmiements ascribed to, 
11. O9. Rise and |)rogiess of, 2i4. 

Turner, Mr. hisacconiuof the Anglo- 
Saxon pimishinenls, 1. 21b, note. 
His account of Rootan and itsRaiah, 
I9h. 

T\dore, hostilities to the Fnglish at, 
charged against the Dnteh, 1 30. 

'Pythings of the Anglo-Saxons, resem- 
blance of, to the divisions observed 
hy the Incas, 1. I77, note. 

Vach, Hindu goddess, account of, 1. 
32 1 , note. 

Vaivasvvala. Sec Satsavrata. 


Valdorc, taken from the French by thi 
English, III. 228. 

Vandelcur, killed In the battle of Las- 
waree, VI. 42S. 

Vansittart, Mr. called from Madras to 
take the government of Bengal, III. 
27 1. State of affairs on his accepting 
the office, ibid. Proceeds to Moor- 
shedabad to persuade Meer Jaffier to j 
consent to his own dethronement, ‘ 
27 ]. His measures respecting Jaffier > 
opposed by several members of his ^ 
council, 274. Recalls Sir Eyre Coote [ 
and Major Carnac from Patna, 283. 

I His proceedings against Ramnarain, ' 
the fatal error f)f bis administration, 
ibid. Attempts in vain to mitigate' 
the evils resulting from the private 
tr.ide of the Company’s servants, 293.' 
His visit to Meer Caiisim, on the 
j subject of this trade, 29(). Further 
! opposition to his measures in the, 
C’ouncil, 298. Returns to Europe,t 
' 321. Appointed one of the Board 

of Supervisors for India, 428. Lost* 
in his passage out, 431. 

Vasco fie G.una, sails round the Cape 
of (7ood Hope, I 3. 

Veda, or study of the Scriptures, one ofi 
the sacraments of ihe Hindus, account| 
of, I. 135. Rcbcmhlaiice of thej 
Veda'i to the Zemiavesta, 370, note.^ 
Characterized as containing nothings 
important or raiion d, ihid. 

Vedaiiti doctrine, acfonnt of, II. 71. • 

j Vedas, or four sacred books of the Hin- 
j dns, I. 155. 

' Veins and arteries in the human body, 

I pretended accurate calculation of thei 
nuinberof, ll. 103, note. 

! Velore, taken b\ Mahomed Ali, I II, 338,. 
j Relieved bv the English against Hyder. 
I All, IV. 188. English army forced^ 
i from cantonments 10 convey supplies 
to it, 202. Appropriated for the resi-f 
deuce of the family of Tippoo Sail 
I after his death, VI. I43. 

Vellum, fortress, taken by the Enelish 
I IV 8(). 

j Verclst, one of the Belgal Council, am 
opposers of the measures of Mr 
I VanMit.irt, the Prt>ident, HI. 274 
I Quoted on the tree irvide claimed b] 

, the (’ompanv’^ servants, 292, note 
, One of the Select Committee at Cal 
ciuta, 349. His concern in privat 
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3t)6. Appointed chairman of 
t J the Select Committee, 382. Succeeds 
' Lord ,C live as Governor of Beng.il, 
383. iHis regulation of bill remit- 
tances, 398. Resigns, ibid. 
Vicramaditya, sovereign of the world, 

( real story of, IL 132. Other appli- 
cations of the name, 156. 

;^Vieta, li\ed in an ill-instructed age, II. 

^ 134. 

eVirtue, English, reflection on, as 
I arising from English treatment of the 
( Nabob of Arcot, V. 3O8, note, 
j Vishnu, one of the.Hindu gods, I. 298. 
f His various mparnations, 299. 
IVisigapatam, seized by Aurungzcbc, I. 

1 107. Taktd from the English by 

; Bussy, III. 188. 

.^Jmad al Mulk. See Gliazee ad Dien. 
(tUmber, so\ereign in Deccan, wisdom 
f of his government, II. 32?. Account 
I of his sncc<i8sors, ibid 
Dminir ul Hind, titfc bestowed on Ma- 
homed Ali, ill. 402. 

Universe, account, from the Bliagvat- 
Geela, of the display of the Divine 
' nature in the form of, I. 3.30, note. 
Volconda, liurojiean troops, at the bal- 
^ lie of, fly shamefully from the field, 

' III. 102,' 103. 

Volga, explored by Jcukinaon, an Irish- 
man, I. !(}. 

Volncy, quoted, on the effeminacy and 
indolence of the Asiatics, I. 413, 
note, On the inference to be in- 
ferred as to the arts, from the Indian 
labyrinths and temples, II. (), note. 
His account of the acipiisilion in 
science of the Arabians, 68. How 
characterised by Gibbon as a travel- 
ler, ibid, note. Quoted on the Ca- 
ravanseras of Syria, 198, note. 

Voltaire, quoted, on the lofty expres- 
sions and mean ideas of the Romans 
■ towards their gods, 1. 293, note. (Jn 
the absimlily of refining upon the 
religion of ar>cieni nations, .328, note. 
On the absurdities of the religious 
system of Zoroaster, 340, note. On 
oblations and penances, 330, note. 
On the impraclicabiiiiy of legislators 
enjoining a corrupt morality, 36.3, 
note. Says, superstitions are inva- 
riably those of the most liorrihle acts 
of wickedness, 407, note. On the 
invention of rude nations m the arts, 


II, 30, note. His character of the 
Sorj^ of Solomon, 52, note. Quoted 
on Eastern poetry, 59, note. Extract 
from his La Pucelle d’Orleans, ibid. 
Quoted on the scanty attainments of 
the Eg^jtians, 205, note. On the 
dissensions between Labourdonnais 
and Dupleix, 111. 63, note. 

Voyages, various, account of, 1.3 to 18. 
Upton, Colonel, sent to treat with the 
Poonah government, III. 344. His 
instructions, 545. His conduct in 
the negotiation, 546? Effects a com- 
promise of (lilliculties, 548. Con- 
cludes a treaty, 549. Accuses the 
Bombay presidency, and answers for 
the pacific designs of the Mahrattas, 

IV. 28. 

Usbecks, invade Transoxi.ma, II. 284. 
Invade the Eastern provinces of Per- 
sia, 312 Penetrate to Ghisiii, but 
comjielled to retreat, .321. Attack 
Cabul, and are driven out of the pro- 
vince, .326. He.iien again in an at- 
tack upon Cabul, and their own 
ritories invaded, 3.3.3. Subdued by 
Aurung'/ebe, but the sovereign rein- 
stated, .334. 

Utility, grand test of civilization, II. 
1.34. 

Waite, Sir Nicholas, accuses the Lon- 
don (Company, as iliieves and confe- 
derates with pirates, I. 117, note ; and* 
their servants at Sural of using irea- 
.sonable expressions towards the 
King, 126. 

Wall, astonishing one built by thcTIas- 
calans as a rampart against their ene- 
mies the Mexicans, 1 1. 7. 

VVallace, C’oloncl, bis ojieralions against 
Hoikar, VI. 183. 

Wallan Jau, title bestowed on Mahomed 
Ali, III. 402. 

VVandewash, unnecess.arily set on fire by 
Colonel Aldercron, III 179- I'akeu 
by the English, 221. Battle of, 223. 
Besieged by Tippoo Saib, I V, 184. 
War, art of, among the ancient Hindus, 

I, 181. Wars in Europe in 1740, 
and 1744, III. 45. 

Ward, Mr. quoted on the immoral in- 
fluence of the Hindu religion, I. 366, 
note. On the little effect ot future 
rewards and punishments on the 
Hindus, 374. On the temples ft 
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the Hindus, II. i$, note. Su|)- 
, poses the praises bestowed on the 
^ religion of the Hindus to be dying 
away from its being better known, 
108, note. Characterizes the Hindu 
religion as containing nothing in 
which a learned man can delight, or 
of which a benevolent man can ap- 
prove, 104, note. 

Ward, Rev. W. quoted on the wretched 
state of the Indian roads, II. 180, 
note. 

Ware, Major-General, killed in the 
bailie of Laswaree, VI. 4‘25. 
Warehouses, Committee of, at the 
India House, its nature, III. 7. 

Waring, Mr. Scott, quoted, on the 
Hindu mythology and history, I. 
14.5, note. On the pliancy of the 
Hindu religion, 326, note. On the 
character of the Persian women, 399, 
and note. His account of the Hindu 
poem, entitled Shah Namu, II. 57. On 
the nature of ancient Persian history, 

'' note. On the science of the Per- 
sians, 69, note. On the extent of the 
Persian knowledge of astronomy, 91h 
note. On the wretchedness and mi- 
sery prevalent in the l^ersian annals, | 
174, note. On the moral character of I 
the Persians, I95, note. 1 

^Vatson, Admiral, sent with a squadron ■ 
under his command to India, III. n>7, ' 
lul. Sails from Madras to Calcutta, 
154. Takes Calcutta in co-operation 
' with Clive, 156. Bombards Chari- 
I dernagor, 160. 

[A^atts, Mr. chief of the factory at Cos- > 
simbuzar, made prisoner by Suraja 
Dowla, III. 147. 

IVeaving, skill of the Hindus in, to what 

I owing, II. 15. Superiority of the , 
Mexicans in, 16. Skill of the Goths 
in, ibid. Skill of the Babylonians, 
17, note. Spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing, familiar to the Africans, 15, 1 
I note. Art of weaving cotton ascribed I 
* to Semiramis, 18. Skill of the Col- j 
chians m, 20, note, j 

Vebbe, Mr. ajipomted with Mr. Close | 
to depose the Nabob of Arcot, VI. | 
287. 

Vellesley, Marquis, Karl of Morning- 
ton. See Mornington, Lord. 
Vellesley, Honourable Major-General 
j Arthur, appointed one ofa diplomatic 

committee to nrt .i? nr^ncinn inau r<»» 


quire in the war with Tipnoo 
VI. 101. His military concern^M 
that war, 105, 107. Appointed 
the command of the army, for 
rying into execution the treaty of 
Bassein, 342. His rapid inarcn to 
Poona, to prevent its being set on' 
fire, 343. Plenipotentiary powers of 
negotiation and war given to him, 
352. Writes a letter to Dowlnt Rao 
Scindia, on the menacing position h« 
had assumed, 357. Objects at which 
he was to aim in the war against 
Scindia, and the Rajah of Rerar, 394. 
Takes Ahmednuggur, 427. Defeats 
Scindia in the battle of Assye, 429. 
Receives an overture for j>eace, 433. 
In conjunction with Colonel St<s 
phenson, gains the battle of Argaufn, 
435. Lays siege to and takes Gawi[- 
ghur, 436. Negotiates with the Ra- 
jah of Berar, 443, and concludes a 
treaty with him, 445. Ordered to 
commence hostile operations against 
Holkar, 468. Impeded in his mili- 
tary operations in Deccan by a fa- 
mine, 470. Withdraws into canton- 
ments, 473. 

Wellesley, Mr. appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the territory of Oude, 
VI, 213. His appointment objected 
to by the Court of Directors, 230, 
Confirmed by the Board of Control,’ 
ibid. Resigns his situation -and re- 
turns to Europe, 243. 

Wheeler, Mr. appointed Governor-Ge- 
neral of Bengal on the supposed re- 
signation of Mr. Hastings, IV. I6. 
Fills the vacancy in council occasion- 
ed by the death of t/ol. Monson, 20. 

Whitehill, Mr. President and Governor 
of Madras, pro tempore, IV. 122. 

Wigley, Mr. opposes Mr. Grey’s mo- 
tion for adjourning the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, ;is prejudicial to the jus- 
tice and character of the House, V. 
202 . 

Wilford, Captain, quoted, on the Hin- 
du dynasties, 1. ISQ, tiote. On the 
deficiency of the Hindus in historical 
records, 144, note. On the Hindu 
mythology, ibid. On the story of 
the Noah of the Hindus, 149, note. 
On the amount ofa year of the Crea- 
tor, by Hindu compulation, 287j 
note. Un theChrishna of the Hindorj, 
■rnft not#* On ihc contests of thethreo 
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™ for ^pefiqrity, 

^“On ll>e reserve of the Bran- 
respecting their god Deva or 
,jn, 327, note. Says that iiei- 
r the Hindus nor Egyptians had 
j. work purely -hisioncal, II. ()0. 
^nsiders the stale of ancient hiatory 
^ the East, as a blank in literature, 
feiLnote. Ascribes ignorance to the 
^^pilers of the Puranus, ]<}2, note. 
^ the propensity of the Hindus to 
It^ropriale every thing of amiquity 
to themselves, \b'2. Gives the real 
story of the Vicraiuaditja of the Hin- 
dus, 153. 

'ilkes, Alderman, an advocate in the 
House of Commons in favour of Mr. 
Hastings, V. 0.‘). 

'ilkips, Mr. quoted, on a religious 
temment upon the wanton odes ol 
the Persian poet Hafiz, I. 3‘28, note. 
On the voluntary iuthetion of pain 
by the zealots of India, 354, note. 
On the gross language of the Ileio- 
piidesa of the Hindus, ;3(j8. On the 
qualities which constitute the per^- 
of a language, II. 81, note. 
Oo thesclf-abascmeut of the Hindus 
j^^re tl^ir kings, 171, note. 

Cotonel, on the states into 
wliich India was divided, ({noted, 
II. 178. On the state of civilization 
pf the Mdhomedan pwnces of Dec- 
caj(^. 182, note. On the incrcasmg 
wretchedness of the Indians the fur- 
ther they are traced in antniuily, IH5, 
note. Accuses Lord Cornwallis of 
breach of faith with Tippoo Saib, V . 
Sdy, note. Affirms that Colonel 
Floyd comnufhicated intelligence of 
the motions of Tijipoo Saib, but was 
ilot credited, 291. His account of 
'the assault on the Peitafi, near Se- 
fingapatam, 31? ; of the distressed 
ftate of the army at the siege of Ban- 
galore, 320 ; of the march of the 
army from Arikera to Caniambaddy, 

liimjghby. Sir Hugh, attempts a 
^th-'vest passage, I. (i. 
fl^Rter, SirP:dvvard, C:hief Company s 
' i^aniat Fort St. George, suspected 
f delintpiency, and rtcdlled, J. 87- 
^prisons his intended successor, ibid, 
‘"l^piafl, prevalenca of, in India, 1. 
J; Fimp«rson»4|ied and executed 
one oUtficijIh 179^, ihid. 


, Women, condition ^^hh the i? 

1. 383. Qualities l^d faults ascribe/L 
to them in the Gentoo laws and Iuh 

• stitules of Menu, 387, note. Cc«iy< 
dition of, with the Arabians, Pcrsianfi 
and Tartars, 389, note. With t’ 
North American tribes, ihid. M » 1' 
secluded from (luhlic view by 1 |dl 
Hindus, 3()3, note. Domestic com 
munityof, on the Malabar coast, 3^5 ‘ 
Airong the Celtic inhabitants of I3ri 
tain, 3()7, note. In the province a 
Madura, ibid. Condition of womej> 
in the i.'-laml of Formosa, the El 
drones, and other j)Iaces, ihid. Hind 
women kiss and even adore the pri . 
vale parts of the naked Fakeers, vva| • 
travel in julgrimage, 398, note. Pe* 
sian women totally devoid of delicrc; 
8()(). Women of India rejiresemi 
as of exquisite jirojiorlion, and Ui<‘ 
skin of a jiolish and softness snjHni 
to that of all their rivals on the gh'b 
409. Hindu women acruslomc< 
do their occavinns in the puhlieslrcei 
421, note Hands of an Indian coo 
maid softer than those of an Eurojie. 
heaulv, II. 1(), note. 

Wood, Colonel, attacked twice succc' 
fully by Hyder Ali, HI 423. 

Woodinglon, Lieutenant-Colonel, lal> 
Baroach, YE 442. Takes the tov 
of Cham))aneer, ddd. 

Worshij), of the planets I- 3.35, no 
Of heroes, how occasioned, 3:>(). ' 
inanimate objects, 367- Gf reptd 
ibid. 

Wyndham, Mr. his speech on the 
treatment of the managers, on M 
Hastings’s trial, V. 201 . 

Xenophon, (juoted, on Persian punij 
ments, I. 219, note. On Kaslc 
magnificence, II. 182. 

Year of the Creator, amount of, accoi 
ing to the Hindu comjiutaiion, 

287. , . , 

Yogec, Hindu penitents so denommaK 
1.353. , . 

Yoni, obscene worship of, by the Hi 
du^ 

Yoj^r v*.f/ 1 

ComxiiM . 

'^.^tijoriH rale language durTt»J^^| 

> Jnr. Hastings, V. 198- 
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